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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION 


The Political History of Ancient India now arrives at 
a sixth edition. The continued illness of the author 
makes the task of revision extremely difficult. It has not 
been found possible to eliminate mistakes and misprints 
that may have crept- into the volume. 

Pew important discoveries have been made in the 
domain of Ancient Indian History and Culture of the period 
dealt with in the following pages, since the publication 
of the fifth edition in 1950. It may, however, be noted 
that certain copper coins of a king whose name has been 
read as Ramagupta have been collected by Sri Advaui and 
others at Bhilsa, bearing the figure of a lion on the obverse. 
The identity of the ruler is still undecided. The available 
evidence is not sufficient to indicate whether the ruler in 
question was a local prince or a scion of the -imperial line 
of Guptas. Mention may also be made of a seal said to 
have been discovered in the Ghositarama monastery in 
course of excavations at the site of KauSambl carried on by 
the University of Allahabad. The seal is “impressed” 
with one of Toramana, the famous Hun ruler, and seems 
to confirm the evidence of Somadeva, a Jaina contemporary 
of Krishna III Rashtratuta, regarding Hun penetration 
deep into the interior of the Ganges valley. The represen¬ 
tation of Grumbates (of the Chionitai) as a Kushan ruler 
accepted by several scholars, is by no means certain. 

The author has read with interest the learned notes on 
the Scythian period by Ludwig Bachhofer, Otto Maenchen 
Halfen, Dr. Lohuizen, and A. L. Basham, to whom 
recognition is due. His grateful thanks are also due to 
Professor Louis Renou of Paris for certain suggestions and 
constructive criticism. 


The University of Calcutta : 
July 2, 1953 


H. C. B. C. 




PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 

A fifth edition of the Political History of Ancient India 
is now placed before scholars. The author, who has been 
in very poor health for a long time, has found the task 
of revision a difficult one. He is conscious of the fact 
that misprints and other faults justly open to censure 
have not been avoided. Fresh study of the subject and 
new discoveries have necessitated a thorough revision of 
several chapters, preparation of additional notes, omission 
of parts of the test and other amendments. No pains 
have been spared to bring the work up-to-date. 

Help of various kinds, including revision of Indexes, 
has been rendered by Mr. Durgadas Mukherji, 
Dr. Sudhakar Chatterji, Mr. Rabischandra Kar and 
Dr. Golapchandra Raychaudhuri to whom the author’s 
acknowledgments are due. 

The University of Calcutta : 

March 1, I960. 


H. C. R. C. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


In placing the fourth edition of the Political History oj 
Ancient India in the hands of students of Indian Antiquities 
the author takes the opportunity of expressing his grateful 
thanks to scholars and explorers who have made accessible 
the rich stores of ancient learning and the priceless 
memorials of vanished glory that hitherto lay hidden 
beyond the ken of students and investigators. Suggestions 
and criticisms that earlier editions of the present work 
received in recent times, though not always of an instruc¬ 
tive and informed character, have enabled the author to 
restate his position in regard to many matters treated in 
the volume. While unwilling to dogmatise on contro¬ 
versial points the writer of the following pages thinks that 
he has adduced fresh evidence in support of some of the 
views that were put forward years ago, long before certain 
recent notes and dissertations on kindred subjects saw the 
light of the day. He has also sought to incorporate new 
material which, it is hoped, may be of some little use 
to the ever-widening circle of eager inquirers who are 
interested in the chequered annals of this ancient land. 

The Cimmerian veil of darkness that enshrouds not a 
few obscure spaces in the spectrum of the early history 
of this country cannot be lifted by the wand of the 
magician or the trick of the conjurer. Even if such a feat 
were possible the author confesses that he does not possess 
the requisite implements. 

Help in the laborious task of compiling the indexes has 
been given by Dr. D. C. Sircar and Professor G. C. 
Raychaudhuri to whom the author’s acknowledgments 
are due. 

* 
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T. he volume that now goes forth before the public could 
not bo made as free from mistakes as the present writer 
would have wished. Some of the errors and misprints 
have been noted and corrected but many blunders, justly 
open to censure, may have escaped attention. For these 
the author can only crave the indulgence of readers. 

The University of Calcutta : 

March 31, 1038. 


PI. C. R. 0. 


PREFACE TO THE THIItD EDITION 


The Political History oj /irtctenf India now nr rives at 
a third edition. An endeavour lifts been made to make it 
more accurate and up-to-date. Questions connected with 
certain dynasties, particularly of the Scythian period, have 
been treated afresh and several paragraphs have been 
revised in the light or the new information that may be 
gathered from literature as well as inscriptions discovered 
at Shahdaur, Maira, Kbalutse, Nagarpinikoniju, Guniiiglmni 
and other places. Footnotes and appendices have been 
added r.o explain the author’s viewpoint with regard to 
certain controversial matters. A new feature of the revised 
edition is the insertion in certain chapters, particularly of 
Part II, ill introductory verses from literature to bring out 
some salient features of those chapters and incidentally, 
to show that poets and sage* of Ancient India were not 
altogether unmindful of the political vicissitudes through 
which iliejr country passed. The author craves;the iuduh 
geuce of [hr reader for certain misprints that have crept 
into the text. The labour of revising the Indexes has 
been performed by Srijuts D. G, Itayebaudhnri. t'l. C, 
Have baud bun and Aniikumar Bayckaudburi. 

Thi; University of Calcutta : 

December 13, 193 J. 


H. C, It. C. 




EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


A New edition of the Political History of Ancient 
India from the Accession of Parlcshit to the Extinction of 
the Gupta Dynasty is placed before the public. I he 
work has been out of print for some times and need has 
long been felt for a fresh edition. Therefore it goes forth 
once more having been revised aud re-written in the 
light of the new information that is coming in so rapidlj 
and in such vast bulk. No pains have been spared to 
bring the book up-to-date and make it more attractive to 
students. Material emendations have been made in almost 
every chapter. Some of the extracts in Sanskrit have 
been provided with English renderings. 

A new feature of the present volume is the inclusion 
of a number of maps, and a few chronological and 
synchronistic tables, which, it is to be hoped, will increase 
the usefulness of the work. The incorporation of fresh 
material has necessitated a recasting of the indexes. 

The present writer never intended his work to be a 
comprehensive survey of the political and dynastic history 
of every Indian province. He is chiefly concerned 
with those kingdoms and empires whose influence tran¬ 
scended provincial limits and had an important bearing 
upon the general course of political events in the heart 
and nerve-centres of the Indian sub-continent. Dynasties 
of mere local interest {e.g., the Tamil Prachamtas of 
the far south, or the Himalayan Pratyantas in the far 
north) have received very brief notice, as these did not 
acquire an all-India importance till after the G(»pta 
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period when a Jayadeva Parachakra-kama had intimate 
dynastic relations with several rulers of the Indian 
interior, a Lalitaditya pushed his conquests as far as 
Kanauj, and a Rajendra Cbola carried his arms to the banks 

of the Ganges. 

Further, the author does not claim for the period from 
Parikshit to Bimbisara the same degree of authenticity 
as for the age of the Mauryas, the Satavahanas and the 
Guptas. The absence of trustworthy contemporary 
dynastic records makes it preposterous to put forward 
such a proposition* In regard to tbe earl; period it has 
been his principal endeavour to show that the huge fabric 
of sacerdotal and rhapsodic legends is not based solely 
on the mythical fancy of mendacious priests and story¬ 
telling Diaskeuasts; that bardic tales sometimes conceal 
kernels of sober facts not less trustworthy than the 
current accounts of the dynasties immediately piece ’ g 
the raid of Alexander; and that chronological relation 
of the national transactions before 600 B.C. is not 
impossible. In trying to demonstrate this he has not 
confined himself to literature of a particular type, but 
has collated the whole mass of evidence, \ edm as well 
as Puranic, Brahmanical as well as non-Brahmamea, 
Buddhist as well as Jain, Indian as well as Hellenic. 

The writer of these pages wishes to acknowledge with 
sincere thanks his indebtedness to scholars and critics 
who have helped him with valuable suggestions, an 
especially to Dr. Barnett, Professor Schrader, Dr. Jarl 
Charpentier, Mr. H. Subbaiya and Mr. Asananda Nag. He 
is also grateful for the kind assistance which he received 
in many difficulties from his friends and colleagues, 
among whom Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chutterji, Mr. H. C. Ray and Mr. J. C. Chakravorti 
deserve especial mention. His acknowledgments are also 
due to Srijut Golapckandra Rajcbaudhuri who gave him 
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much valuable help Id tire preparation of maps and the 
revision of the Indexes, The author does not claim, that 
the Indexes are exhaustive, hut tie has spared no paius to 
include all important references. 


Tkf. I'nivfrsitt op Calcutta : 

■1 pril 12, jm. 


H. C. It. C. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The object of the following pages is to sketch the 
political history of Ancient India from the accession 

of Paribshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty. 

The idea of the work suggested itself many years ago 
from observing a tendency in some of the current books to 
dismiss the history of the period from the Bharata 

war to the rise of Buddhism as incapable of arrangement 
in definite chronological order. The author’s aim has 
been to present materials for an authentic chronological 
history of ancient India, including the neglected post- 
Bharata period, but excluding the Epoch of the Kanauj 

Empires which properly falls within the domain .of the 
historian of Mediaeval India. 

The volume now offered to the public consists of two 
parts. In the first part an attempt has been made to 

furnish, from a comparison of the Vedic, Epic, Puranic, 
Jaina, Buddhist and secular Brahmanica] literature, 
such a narrative of the political vicissitudes of the post- 
Pariksbita-pre-Bimbisarian period as may not be less 
intelligible to the reader than Dr. Smith’s account of the 
transactions of the post-Bimbisarian age. It has also 

been thought expedient to append, towards the end of 
this part, a short chapter on kingship in the Brahmana- 
Jataka period. The purpose of the second part is to 
provide a history of the period from Bimbisara to the 
Guptas which will he, to a certain extent, more up-to- 

date, if less voluminous, than the classic work of 
Dr. Smith. 

The greater part of the volume now published was 
•written some years ago, and the author has not had 
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Ibe opportunity to discuss some of the novel theories 
advanced in recent works like The Cambridge History of 
India,, and Mr. Pargiter’s Ancim Indian Historical 

Tradition, 

Tlie writer of these pages offers his tribute of respect 
to the Hon'hle Sir Asti lush Mookerjee for providing 
opportunities for study which render it possible for a 
young learner to carry on investigation in the subject 
'of his choice. To Professor D. K. RhandarUr the 

author is grateful for the interest taken in the progress 
of the work. His acknowledgments arc also due to 

Messrs. Girindrarooban Sarkar and' Itameschandrt, Ray- 
chauduri for their assistance in preparing the Indexes.^ 
Lastly, this preface cannot be closed without a word oi 
thanks to Mr. A. C. Ghatnk, the Superintendent, for his 
help in piloting the work through the Press. 


/ufy is, t<m. 


H. C. R. (C>. 
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Political History of Ancient India 

PART I 

From the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of 
Bimbialra 

CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION' 

Srction L Foreword 

No Thucydides or Tacitus has left for posterity a 
genuine history of Ancient India. But the patient itiresti- 
rmtions of numerous scholars and arehiBologists have 
opened up rich stores of material for the reconstruction 
of the ancient history of our country. The first notable 
attempt to “sort and arrange the accumulated and ever- 
growing stores of knowledge' * was made by Dr. Vincent 
Smith. But the excellent historian, Toiling to find sober 
history in bardic tales, ignored the period immediately 
succeeding “the famous war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna, between the sonsot Kuru and the sons of P.'indu, 
and took as his starting point the middle of the seventh 
century B.C. The aim of the present writer has been 
to sketch in outline the dynastic history of Ancient India 
including the neglected period. * TTo takes as his starting 
point the accession of Furiksliit which, according to h*pic 
and Puranic tradition, took place shortly after the 
Bharata War. 

Valuable information regarding the Pankshita arid the 
posi-Farikshita periods has been given bj eminent 
scholars like Weber, Lassen, Eggeling, Calaiid, Olden berg, 
Jacobi, Hopkins, Macdonell, Keith, Rhys Davids, ric , 
Pargiter, Blmndarkar and others. But the attempt to 
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frame ^ outline of political history from Tanks hit to 
BimhisBra out of materials supplied by Brfllinmnic as well 
as ntm-Brahiuanic literature is, 1 believe, mode for the 
tost time in the flowing pages. 

Section II. Sources 

No inscription or coin has unfortunately been dis¬ 
covered .tvhit'll can be referred, with any amount of 
certainty, to the post-Panltbhita-pre-BImbisurian period. 
The South Indian plates purporting to belong to the 
reign of -Tiinamejaya 1 have been proved to he spurious. 
Our chief reliance must, therefore, be placed upon literary 
evidence. TTnfortunately this evidence is, in the main, 
Indian, and is not supplemented to any considerable 
extent by those foreign notices which have "done more 
than any archaeological discovery to render possible the 
remarkable resuscitation" of the history of the post- 
Binihisarinn epoch. The discoveries at Mabenjo-DarO 
and Ha rsppa no doubt constitute a welcome addition to 
the purely literary evidence regarding the ancient history 
of India, But the civilisation disclosed is possibly that of 
Sauvlra or Sovlra (Soplsir, Ophir) 1 in the pre-Pilrikdiita 
period. And the monuments exhumed "offer little direct 
contribution to the 'materials for political history," 
particularly of the Madhyd-dc$u or the Upper Gauges valley, 

Indian I iterator: us-e^j! for the purpose of the historian 
of the poHl-Pariksbita-pre-Bimbisfirian age may be divided 
into live classes, viz.: — 

I. Brahmanicd literature of the po-t-Pdriksbjia-pre- 
Bimbissiian period. This class of litow.tlire naturally 
contributes the most valuable information regarding the 
history of the earliest dynasties and comprises : 


THE EPICS 


3 


{a) The last book of the Alkarva Veda. 

(h) The .4if«rei/a, $atapatha, PailchavimSa aSd other 
ancient Rrahmanas. 1 

(c) The major part of the Ihihndtii'nnyaka, the 
Chhandogya and other classical UpanishaJs. 

That these works belong to the |M*l-Pfmki}hUa period 
is proved by repented references to Parikshit t to his son 
Janatncjaya, to Janaroejayo T a successor Abbiprstarin, nod 
to Jnnaka of Videlm at whose court the fate of the 
Parilrsbltfls was discussed bv the assembled sages. That 
these works are in the main pra-Buddbistic npd, therefore, 
pre-Bimhialtrian, lias been proved by competent critics 
like Dr. KaJundraJ&l Aliira 4 Professor MudoneU 1 »nd 
others. 

II. The second class comprises JMhmnnicnl works 
to which no definite duto can be assigned, but , large 
portions of which, in the opinion of scholars, belong to 
the pOst-BimbisSrian period. To this class belong the 
ihc MnhabhfiTata and the Pumims. The 
present RdlttOyana consists of 24,000 slukas or verses. 1 
But even in the lira! or second century A.D. the epic 
seems to have contained only 12,000 Sfakas* as the 
evidence of the Buddhist Maha-vibhtithS, a commentary 
oil the JMnapratthanu of KatySypnTputra, euggrets. It 
not only mentions Buddha TntbSgita/ but dislinctly 
refers to the straggles of the Hindus with mixed hordes 
of Yuvanas (Greeks) and flak*s (Scythians); &ak3n 


1 Of ipiTSl! iisp-irfcaHC? *r? iks Q&tk&i or MrjTi tn th* of 

lisp ,'"aS. Pi. md lb5 l^IicIj t ;j fl.■ J. ih 1 of ihft jC ilarc’i^-a^ 

1 TinuaInii in i .if iShf Upum§koit m 23- 

3 H uJofir Sanskrit Lttmlv™. | p. '2 fl i 1 2>' 

4 U, Chat ii rr i rtiifl.rah aini «l HM Him a l faru Ft fit h |J|. 

1 R. A, A,. 1907! pp, #L Cf. Run/iu Hiafki Catuhyat, W StfUk , 

* ii. m at. 


(£ v 
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} avana-niidritan. 1 In the Kuhkindhyd Kanda* Sugrlva 
places the country of the Yavanas and the cities of the 
Sakas between the country of the Kurus and the Madras, 
and the Himalayas. This shows that the Graeco- 
Scythians at that* time occupied parts of the Panjab. 
The Lanka Kanda 8 apparently refers to the Puranic 
episode of the uplifting of Mount Mandara, or of Govar- 
dbana, Parigrihya girim dorbhyaih v a pur Vishnor vidam- 
bayan} 

As regards the present Mahahhamta, Hopkins says* : 
"Buddhist supremacy already decadent is implied by 
passages which allude contemptuously to the edukas or 
Buddhistic monuments as having ousted the temples of 
the gods. Thus in HI. 190. 65 ‘They will rerere edukas, 
they will neglect the gods’; ib. 67 ‘the earth shall be 
piled with edukas, not adorned with godhouses.’ With 
such expressions may be compared the thoroughly Bud¬ 
dhistic epithet, Csturmabfirajika in XII. 839. 40 and 
Buddhistic philosophy as expounded in the same book.” 

"The Greeks are described as a western people and 

their overthrow is alluded to.The Romans, Romakas, 

are mentioned but once, in a formal list of a]] possible 
peoples, IT. 51.17, and stand thus in marked contrast to 
Greeks and Persians, Pahlavas, who are mentioned very 

often.The distinct prophecy that 'Scythians, Greeks 

and Bactrians will rule unrighteously in the evil age to 

’ J. 64. ai. * 

1 TV- 43 - 11 -12. Njte also the lefewucM to Vsijaysntapura in the Deccan 
(IT. 9. 12J, the Dravidse (ibid, 10. 3?), Malaya and Dsrddnra (ibid, 91. 24) Muracbl- 
pattana fWwiris, Cranganor*, IV. 42. S), practices of the people „f the Deccan 
(II. 93. 13), "the seven flourishing realm-” of Yavadvlpa (Java), SuvaraadvTna 
(Sumatra) in IV. 49. 30* itH Karkatska lagna (IL 15, g) p 

s *0- 32: ft- Matsya, 2 49, 53; Tihdgacata,X. 25. Mbh. Ill. 101. 15. 

* For so ' rie oth " Curapic allusions see Calcutta Review March 192^ pp 

6.10-02. For references to euttee see Hopkins, J.A.O.8., 13, 173 For ■empire' 
Ram II. 10 36. p 

* The Great Epic of India, pp. 391-93. 




DATE OF THE Pl'RANAS 5 

come' which occurs in III. 186.88 is too clear a statement 
to be ignored or explained away. 

The Idiparva 1 refers to king ASoka who is repre¬ 
sented as an incarnation of a Mahasura or great demon, 
and is described as mafiaafri/o>ra/tfaft f *of great prowess 
and invincible. We have also a reference 3 to a jx ee' 
overlord, Yavanadhipah of Sauvira and Ins compatriot 
Dattamitra (Demetrios ?). The Santiparm presupposes 
the inclusion of the city of Malim, in the land of the Angas, 
within the realm of Magadha. 1 It mentions Yaska, the 
author of the Nirukta* Varshaganya,* the Samkbya philoso¬ 
pher who probably flourished in the fourth or fifth cen ury 
after Christ’ and Kamandaka, 6 the authority, on Dh arm a 
(sacred law) and Artha (polity) who is probably to 
be identified with the famous disciple of Kautilya. 

The eighteen Puranas were certainly known to 
Alberuui® (A.D. 1000), Eiija&khara (A.D. 000), arrd t ie 

I ] G7 13-11. Cf. also XII. 5.7 where Adeka is mentioned with Saladhauvam 

8 Vu interest** to note hr lb,.*™** ** 

MarH*$tya Pu T dna [88.6) Maury, is the name "f a cla6S ' T 

Ratals Daurhrita Maury ah Kalakeyasiathasura} 
yuddhiiya sajja niryantu iijitaya irarita mama 

“Let the Kalaka, the Daurhrita. the Maury, and the Kalakeya Woe, 
hastening at my cctom.od, march forth ready for batUe. 

Note also the expression ruratfmlnm id the ahem.es of the gods, * . 

used by the Bhdgtmat, PWM OAM in reference to people deluded h, 

the Buddha. 

3 Mbh.,1 133.21-23. 

i 5 1-6. 

s 342. 73. 

* 918 - 59 ‘ „ , „ , Q 

7 J B. A. £., 1305, PP . 47-51 ; Keith. Sa^hya System, pp. 63. 63 , 69. 

' 8 ™A«^\Ch. XI1 ; Frachanda-Paaiara ed. by Carl Capped P 5 

^a^dya-adra-sarhyraha-Mrial , MW- XTO. 6. »T: H-rhachar-ta. 

m l 86 Of T’arab’s ed.. 1318), Pan—prokta Parana.Fd,u *££ 
Cf. Sakafa-pttrdna-riSjarthi ferilitt'fMt Oil. 87) and Harenva 
AM BafaeftnrilSnt (II. 77) ; EH VS. second ed.. rp. 17. 70. m f*'f*«** 
collection of the essence Uara-^graha) of all the eighteen P^aas '*J '' 
to a very ancient sage by Rajafekhara proves .bat the Purina themselves were 
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latest corn pi In nf the Mahabh&rato who flourished before 
A,D. 5l.)0. Some of the Puranic chronicles are mentioned 
by Earn (A.D. 000) and earlier writers. But the extant 
texts winch contain lists of kings of the Kali Age cannot 
he plncrri earlier ■: ban the third or fourth cent nr y A. D,, 
because they refer to the su-called Andhra kings and 
even to the post-Andhra*. 

It ts clear from wbnt has been stated above that the 
Epics and the Pai'SnflS, in their present shnpe, are fate 
works which are no better suited lo serve as the founda¬ 
tion of the history of the prc-BimbisSmu age than are 
the talcs of the Mah&Eajhfa and the Adokfiwidnna adapted 
to form the bases of chronicles of the doings of the great 
Mauryas. At the same time wc shall not be justified in 
rejecting their evidence wholesale because much of it is 
undoubtedly old and valuable. The warning in bundle 
critically, which Dr. Smith considered necessary with 
regard lo the Paii chronicles of Ceylon, is also applicable 
lo the Sanskrit Epics and Puranas. 


In a recent work Hr. Keith shows scepticism about 
the historical value of those texts, and wonders at the 
“naive credulity 1 ’ of those who believe in the historicity 
of any event not explicitly mentioned in the Vedas, e.g , 
“a great E/tdraten war." It cannot be denied that the 
Epics and the Purfijias, in their present shape, contain a 
good deal of what is untrustworthy; hut it has been 
rightly said that “ft is absurd to suppose that fiction 
completely ousted the truth.” The cpigrepbic or uurois- 
irnlic records of the Sataviihanas, Abhtras, Vakd{al:as 
.Yd 3 <te, Guptas and runny other dynasties fully bear out the 

MW 1»» U» lo W !*=□ d i m h ftFTert* nidft«„i (r „ A . D Th , 

L.££»' %T b 7,TV k ' V WftW *‘ bJf ***"* 

^ 4 -' - ^Ttrss: ttt;: 
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observation of Dr, Smith that "modern European writers 
have been inclined to disparage unduly the authority of the 
Puranic 114*. but closer study finds in them much genuine 
and valuable historical tradition." A* to the 'great DhSrata 
wnr" we have indeed no epigmpbic corroboration, because 
contemporary i user! pi ions are lacking. But, as will be 
pointed our iu a subsequent chapter, Vedic literature 
contains many hints that the story of the great conflict 
is not wholly fictitioos. Many of the figures in the 
Kurnksketra Story, e.<j„ Bfilhika Pritipeya 1 (Balbika 
Pratiplya), DhrUarashtra Vaichilravirya, Krishna DevnkT- 
puira and perhaps Si kbitndi n Yfljfiasenn, are mentioned 
in some of the early Vedic texts, 1 and we have a distinct 
nlludoD in the datapath a Brihmipi to the unfriendly 
feeling between the first of these, a prince of the Kurus, 
siud the Sr ill jay as". It will bo remembered that the 
great war described in the epic often takes the shops of 
a strength betiveen these two peoples {Kurunuth 

Srifijatjfmnm cka jiglshunMi paratparamY, In the Jtiimiiiltja 
Upaniskad Brahma^a 1 Kurus reproach the DSlbhyas, a 
clan closely connected with the Pafichalas who appear 
to have been ammag the priDcipaJ nntagoni&ts of the Kuru 
leaders in the Bhanitn War. The Chhandogya Upanishad, 
as is well-known, contains a giithi} which eulogises the 
mare that comes to the rescue of the Kurus. Battle-songs 
describing the struggle of the Kurus against the 
Sfinjayas and associate tribes or chins must have been 
current »t least as yearly as the fifth century B. C., 
because Vaitempayana and his version of the SlahdbhSfata 
arc well-known to Afiyalhyana and Piitjini. If, as 

1 Affeft.. V. 23.0. 

* Cf. mIfi fefjlifta idrtili6H wiib Itidr* i t t li.- gn(. fir,. V. I. 3. 7 md 
Plrtlw io lit- Xftrtdjtina Sraula Stlm. Xlf. 10 {Ytdtc Indr+, (. *29.1. 

1 Vvlk lnd tTi IJ.. p. fll, Sat, It r., S(1.9. a, 

' Wife., VI. 43.2, 

‘ 1 39. 1 (nil, 41. 
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suggested by Vedic evidence discussed in the following 
pjigps, ilit! great Rhiinilati war" really took place in or 
about the ninth century B.C., the broad outlines of the 
story about the conflict dating from a period not later than 
the tilth century B.C,, cannot- bo dismissed as wholly 
unworthy of credence, 

Pargiter, unlike Keith, is inclined to give more 
weight to P uranic tradition than to Vedic evidence, 
and his conclusions have apparently been accepted by 
Dr, Barnett. 1 It lias eloquently been urged by the 
former* that Vedic literature “Incks the historical sense 1 ’ 
and "is not always to he trusted.'' But do the Pitrti uas 
which represent Sakya as one individual, include 
Abhiunuyu and SirldhSrtha in lists of kings, make 
Prasenajit the immediate lineal successor of Itahula > place 
Pradyola several generations before Bimbiskra, dismiss 
Adoka with one sentence, make no mention of the 
dynast^ name Satav&hana, and omit from the list of the 
so-called “Andhras," princes like Siri-Kubha ($ri-Kunjbba) 
Sa'iiknni whose existence is proved by the incontestable 
evidence of coins’, possess the historical mise in 
a rem ark able degree, and arc "always to be trusted" ? 
Pargitcr himself, not uuoften, refects Epic and 
Pun'mic evidence* when it is opposed to certain 
theories; In this connection it will not be quite 
out of place to quote the following observations! of 
Mr, V. Gordon Childe. 1 “The Ksatriya tradition (i\e„ 

Epic and Puranic tradition) . is hardly an unpolluted 

source of history. The orthodox view is not really 
based on the priestly tradition, as embodied in 

; Cflftsdla Sctteit, p. h„ IMt, p. 3>a. 

* A HftrH! /mimis UUtorizat Tradition, pp. p ff, 

1 M,,oalli « f,l » »} t) 1 C Jtaniwwi* .y«i,rp of h,4<* \vi, It. 

* Cf . A , l , n . T „ pj f . 173, tl 1 ; «99, tt. T 

* Tfcr drjffllU, ji. 33, 
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epexegetical work®, but rather on tbs internal evidence 
of the Veda itself. The latter carries conviction precisely 
because the historical and geographical references iu the 
hymns are introduced only incidentally and in a 
thoroughly ingenuous manner,..The same cannot he said 
of /uyhijfs tradition, which in its recorded form dates 
from an age (perhaps as late as 200 A.D.) when myth- 
making had had many centuries to work in, and which 
might serve dynastic ends/' Priority of date and com¬ 
parative freedom from textual corruption arc two strong 
points in favour of Vedic literature. 

in. The third class of literature comprises Erahma- 
nical works of the post-Rimbisarian period to which a 
date in a definite epoch may be assigned, e.g,, the 
Kfudihja .iTtJiaShstra assignable to the period 249 B. C. 
to c. 100 A. I). 1 , the Mah(ihh4shif‘i of Pataftjali between 

1 The work wm Icoowd nit ™lf tu Bdgu. rba tuthor of itu.- JflifaniiHiri wbo 
BdutIaM in tfa* eeaSnrj A D,, but Hi i bo Yriur/j r at rd aed Fctn^d.t of (be 

Jniatft wiiMj muj Imre omied in thetidj Deniart^i A. I) n ii'l pr^bahlj »Ti® to the 

Yvdji.1 of VAiitjAjfimft, whkh if cri 1 ici ifJ by and p-rhap* hj 

VihuhinJbTi be* *1. A- I9lo. p. UH&, p. L0$J. According io lame ncbcdnrs the 
-IriAdfAfira htantim n lit*r Itma lEu Dhn*mfijd*irv U taJ d*bv on!y from 
AttoaL th* I la ini rentarj A. D. Hjt ibd ptmmlmnw of th c Hcdj r-f ArtharhluA 
m ft Hi tiub nrlLr epoch ii p-o-red by the JiieiAjiJi. ft*ek Iaamptmn of 

HodmfJLETi'iA I Huj * silence of trfuUicj oa J wi? t ■* rendered prohibit 
kj iha ffidDtlflli of t^atoftl urrmi fjk* ,+ Pfanu^ t Hi ^ | fl 

Jut*rc*tin ff to aau (hii lb* ifrultffyti, which purport* to be * iwjmuilhtiD of 
pr^xlr(n t IrttuiMstrat, dwt not quotr lb.’ of prnridun Aahdry 4# or 

teicberii in th« chapter an {Bk, V. Cb, $| II ii, tb^r-fetra-p pot 

unlikely ibaS. flu Tl ftdiron n J f who ciaiuil to half* alUiTSe-J tbc jflWnifyd hum 

the u*£ of tb£ term from the Jr«tH|i?jya it«|f tod sot from a pr^H»u^i| T *a 
Jn tb«A ttcutoetkiB it ia lavraitsoif to Q^it j that tbr< Jcmi^b epignpbi 
shew 4 f penal uqniinUncA wiib tl» WWdifro lit*r*lof* T The JuulymiJJi 
Inscription of gkanila CJapti for mit*cKr% safer* M> the icrtiag of oBkfrlfl by 
upo^Mf-^urr o/siktadhAiVcAa n'iiicf^JflbuJdJfib. ^'fhfh+cjse-J of 4 tnini [bat, 
lUi been iry uadi it 'f >ami io b) pure bj *]i Lho tfiu sJ baciij/* Tho rtr» 

Sy$y«*rjQM~rth{UifiHihA fnmarlhafy 
m yJld a rjituM y Apif*a t h 0 fak*ka$n chit 
0*p4jr/J*tfHjp! rf^fif^j>A/f4u 
tfiddhaijfo pdi -p m i ijta nj fi 
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c. 150 B.C. and 100 A.D.), 1 etc. The value of these impor¬ 
tant works can hardly be overestimated. They form “sheet 
anchors in the troubled sea of Indian chronology." Their 
evidence with regard to the pre-Bimbisarian age is 
certainly inferior to that of the Brahmanas and the 
pamshads, but the very fact that such information as 
t ley contain, comes from persons assignable to a known 
epoch, makes it more valuable than the Epic and Puranic 
tradition, the antiquity and authenticity of which can 
always be called in 'question. 


o .s capable both in the lawful acquisition of wealth, and also in the 

mtTcTeTTd 'm a ( 8 1 Uired ’ aDd fDnher fD Ca03iD = the °f it, when 

(Fieet) ’ PeD3e ** 0n worU, y when it has been incrsaaed" 

i-emiDds us of Kau^, 1,1 — 

labdha - p<triraksha * t ' rrt’hita-tivarihant, 

wbatli't T? of eovercm - n b't is a means to make acquisitions, to preserve 
what hae Mn ’increasIZ" and to distribute ara0D g the worthy 

ArtwZT h' i tp^tT’h 1 JanDSry ’ P ’ 77 ' ffJ P' >iots nD * «»* *** 

, 7 : a j - ... .. separated by a great interval from Aivaghoaha, and is 

43* A D WiT t b *“ the Jfitnta maid 0 f Iryasiira (who flourished before 

b f Vm T n ■ Llt > V ° l IL a78 >' An ear! * - *leo suggested 

_y the absence of any reference to the Denarius in Bock II. Chs. 13 and 19 

j the meut.on of Chinabh&mi w d Chintpatt* in Bk. II. Ch. 11, precludes the 
possibility of a date earlier than the middle of the third century B C The 

silk^KoT T t rv he r SfC ° Uatr?0f FaT Eai ‘ < Cf '" Chi °* «bicb produces 
silk, Ko.ms, Indikopleustes, McCrindle's Ancient India, p lfioi fl J * 

any obscure tribe on the out skirts of India. China silk looms k ^ ^ 

of classical Sanskrit writers. The great *ll L ** ** ^ 

mr sFJTH H “ U: 

,k. i SM S„ A "“■ Ch “ d "«”«“ <« 

of wooden rampart* (II. 8), In connection with the ruva! ° pWape * 9 °f br,ck «stead 
Sanskrit at the Secretariat {IT IQ) mi,, • y el ’ and (W the use of 

- ** - i-rw. 

and find mention in epigraph, of a ali] , , |ter ‘ ieii & ait,0M Samshartji 

For recent difetmion$ about the d a ,*„r P p * * S ' , 



BUDDHIST AND JAINA TEXTS U 

TV. To the founli class belong the Buddhist Sulfas, 
Vinaya texts anil the JdtalfQS. Several works of the 
Buddhist on ddd are noticed in votive inscriptions at 
Bharhut and Safiehi assigned to the second au<l fust 
centuries B. G. Many of the reliefs found on the railings 
and gateways of Stupas of the age depict stories taken 
from the Jatakas. The texts of the Pali canon arc said 
to have been committed to writing in the first century 
B.C. They furnish u good deal of useful information 
regarding the period winch immediately preceded the 
accession of Bituhisflrfl. They have also the merit, of 
preserving Buddhist versions of ancient stories, and 
vouchsafe light when the light from Brfih magical sources 
logins to fail. 

V. To the fifth class belong the sacred texts of the 
Jainae. Some of the works may go back to a period earlier 
than tlie second century A.D. But the canon oh a. whole 
was probably reduced to writing in the fifth or sixth 
century A.D, 1 It gives interesting information regard¬ 
ing many kings who lived during the pre-Binibisitriun 
Age. But its comparatively Into date makes its evidence 
not always reliable. 

1 Jbwfci, FarrfiVJifa pamtn. jn fit" S. B. E , Vfi XKIL p. ixitiIj XIA + 
p a il. €f. WLoWmiLz. I Hillary p/ India* httttoim. Eng. Irani., VoL H* 
r- 4Ht* 


CHAPTER n. Kl'Kt'S AND YJDEHAS. 

Section I, The Age of the Pirijtshitas, 

Jmofj sa bhadramcdhati 
rushtre rdjnatt Pcnksfutah 

—Atharva Veda. 

'' ! JU ss OUr sffU ' (in £ point die reign of Pari- 

Ais+SbiEr i ° « .*• 

Vt ns there really a king named PbrikoMt ? True he 

t?ie°more OI nr r tllC AlaJ ^^afa and the FurS^s. R U f 
1 rP ™f hD ™ fa king in this kind of Ji future is 

conoWn? r ° D 1 ,,iB WBtorfcd unless wc have 

CWTOl r t,W CTldeDce h0m *^rm| »■«*. 

Jln/i flr, # Sh, i t W * rS tu a fait| 0U9 laud of the Twentieth 
_ k of the Atharca Veda Saihhffl a* a king of d, c 

nrufi fAfljfnn#.) whose kingdom (rMtra) flowed with 
'Jtf nmi hooey. The passage runs as follows :— 

ffd/jlo vitoajanimayti yo deromartySm ati 
tHtiijHlnunatta sughtutim wnotfi Parifahiiah 
fanthchhimah kihemumahmi Uma uxanmichatm 
kuISyan Jtfi^an Kamaoyah patirvadnti iSmva 
h«l,ml >u, m i dammlMm ptr . /ri “ 

imh pad* r, pruhthluti rSMrc nitteh PariUl.il i 

°™r t tr ** *■* 

JZ S " “•*—*•» rMiln ram VariUhT^.- 

over aU Pt^pks, "" t j D f wls6 r »'«« 


a* V - xx, jar. 7 i(i. 

„ 4r4*Mmtt, ,r. M. 
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produced for U£ & secure dwelling when he, the most 
excellent one, went to his seat, (Thus) the husband in 
Kuril land, when he founds his household, converses with 
his wife. 

"What may [ hr mg to thee, curds, stirred drink or 
liquor ? (Thus) the wife asks her husband in the kingdom 
of king Tanks hit. 

“Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the 
mouth (of the vessels). The people thrive merrily in the 
kingdom of king Tarikehit. 1 ’' 

Hot h and Bloomfield regard Parikshit in the A tharva 
Fcrfu as a divine being. But Zimmer and Oldcnberg 
recognize him as a human king, a view supported by the 
fact that in the Mtarrya and gaiapatlw Brahmmw the 
fatuous king Janamejaya bears the patronymic Ptirifahita 
(son of Parikshit). The difurej/a Jlrdhuiaua, for example, 
informs ns that the priest Turn Kavasheya ‘anointed 
J ana meju va Parikshita with the great anointing of Indi a • 

"IHtarn ha rddiudrerui malMishtkern Tttrah Ktcmheyo 
Jantmejuyam Pankahitam tibhhktehechn.' 

Referring to king Parikshit, Macdonell and Keith 
observe 11 : “The epic makes him grandfather of Pratisinvas 
and great-grandfather of Prnllpa.’ Now, the epic and 
(lie Purmms have really two Punkah its. Regarding the 
parentage of one there is no unanimity. He is variously 
represented as the son of Avtksliit, Ana^va, or Kuril, 
and is further mentioned as an ancestor of Prati&avas 
and Pratfpa. The other Parikshit was a descendant of 
Trail pn and, according to a unanimous tradition, a son 


1 BJcoinfifltd, Atharm t Veda, pp TOf-SIft, wish *\ight emtndMwQ** 

* VULftl. 

i Wa4k Met* VoL h n.*W. 
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of Abhimatiyu, 1 We shall call (he former Parikahit 1, 
and the latter Parikahit IT. Was Parikahit T of the 
Epic a in l the jPimttifls identical with the \ edie Fariksbit 
ns suggested hy the authors of the Vcdic Index ? In 
support of tliis view it may he urged that Indrota 
Dnivsipn Sotmaka, priest of Jan a me jay a, son of the V'edic 
Farikshit, according to the {faidjuithn Brahmttna,' is 
represented in several PutSndf^ as chaplain of the son 
of Parikahit T who came before the Blifiratn heroes. 
In d rota's son Drili was a contemporary of Abhipratarin 
Eakaldtaeui, 4 ff ^on of Knksbneena,” and die name of 
K&kalmscnn netnatty appears among the sons of PaHindu t I 
in a genealogical list of the MahabherntaS Further, like 
the A'edic Parikahit-, Pa rikshit I had according to a 
Purunie passage, four sons, Janauiejaya, Snitasena, 
Rgrasena, and Bhlmasena, 1 and the eldest son had a 
quarrel with the Brahmanas. 

There are, however, other fnctB which point to an 
opposite conclusion. The Vethe Parikshit receives in the 
Atharvan laud the epithet rSja iMmjantna (universal king) 
and is called “n dcra (god) who is a hove mortals.” In his 
days the designation Kaumtya bad ceased to be n mere royal 
patronymic and was applied to ordinary citizens in Kuru 
land. Knru had become the eponymous ancestor of the 
entire race. And lastly, the people throve merrily 
(jfljwfi sa Ihadramedbati) in lib realm. These particulars 
hardly apply to the shadowy Parikahit 1 of Epic and 
PnrBnic lists who is said to have been very nearfn time 

l tfflfimiMfff, Jjipflrra, 94. 511 jitwl 05, 41. tl<-ga,i1in^ I, itw 

rdfflpn HtTi. ftfl, ^ ; 

R uTc-tlft dafkAh f u f r^h $udhqnz$ th& 

Pa rilxli fnth e h d trifiliiXflfi^ jirqttfrai eh JrrjTurrdtfHtJiJt. 

* Vt&t hid ex i F. m 

a P*t$]hr r AiHTtlU, 

1 Vtdic i * are. 

* Mbh. X. (H fc R 

1 Fulfil Purir^, if. '30. I, 
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to Knru himself. 1 On the other baud the Vedic laud 
corresponds wonderful I y, both in content and phraseology 
with the famous $kh§ttna (story) of Pariksbit U, sou of 
Abhiuuuiyu, narrated in Chapters lti to 18 of the 
Bhaijavata Pura#Q. We are told that this Parik&hU 
underio,>k a digvijaija t conquest of all the quarters, in the 
course of which be subjugated all the sub-continents 
(twsbtirii). He is called the suismit& dem who is not to 
be regarded as the equal of ordinary men (ua mi nfibkir* 
nuradecam pamkhyat'n Mihmfliirni arhasi). He is further 
styled Mttirftt (emperor) and under Ills protection people 
thrive anil have nothing to fear (n'nAlJiii bhadriiiiyalmtn- 
bhat/ah p rajah). 

Proof of the identity of this Parikshit fson or 
Abhiraanyuj with his Yedic namesake is also furnished 
by a later passage of the same FitrdQu 1 which mentions 
Turn Kavashcya as the priest of his son Janatnqaya : * 

KutasheyaM purodh&ija Tnrnm turagamedharty. 

Mmanlat prilhhlfit saroiim jitva yakthyili chddhvtiTaik. 

It will be remembered that the same sage appears as 
the priest of janatnejaya Piirikshita in the AUarcija 
Brdhvuiita. 

The BhaQQBQta Purina is no doubt a late work. Bui 
its evidence docs not stand atone. This will be made 
clear bv an examination of the names of the sons of 
Parikshit given in lhe Vedic texts and the Epic 
respectively. The Vi•■die Parikshit, we are told, bad four 
sous namely, Janamejaya, Ugrnsena, Bhitnisena and 
SrulusemiJ 1 The Epic rarifcshit 1, on the other hand, 
had only one son (Bhimasena) according to Chapter 95, 

t Te OiB runlijij. 93 il *nd tbs ffoWr.JrW'it. XXX. 3. PHriMiit t 

**w» to lw tamtlSrd with Kutu hittiHir II bi* IFarfWifsni «*IW 

J>fj(rff*k tkm fif Kiini* 

* (tecta IX Ch 92* VtrBCi £7. 

3 Tnrtexi t, [i, 
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verse 42 of the A dip arc a. of the Mahabharata, and seven 
sons (Janamejaya, Kakshasena, Ugrasena, Chitrasena, 
Indrasena, Sushena and Bhlmasena) according to 
Chapter 94, verses 54-55, and amoDg these thti nameof 
£rutasena does not- occur. Even Janamejaya is omitted 
in Chapter 95 and in the Java text. 1 There is no king 
of that name immediately after Parikshit I, also in the 
Kuru-Pandu genealogy given in the Chellur or Cocanada 
grant of Virachoda. 2 3 * The Epic poet and the writer of 
the Choda inscription, which is much older than many 
extant manuscripts of the Mahabharata, therefore, were 
not quite sure as to whether this Parikshit (I) was the 
father of Janamejaya and Srutasena. On the other hand, 
according to the unanimous testimony of the Mahabharata 
and the Purdnas , Parikshit II bad undoubtedly a son 
named Janamejaya who succeeded him on the throne. 
Thus fhe Mahabharata, referring to Parikshit II, the son 
of Abbimanyu, says. 8 

Parikshit khalu Mddravatifn ndmopayeme, tvanmatarani, 
Tasyam bhavdn Janamejayah. “Parikshit married Madra- 
\atT, your mother, and she gave birth to you, Janamejaya." 
The Matsya Purana 1 informs us that 
“Abhimanyoh Parikshittn putrah parapurahjayah 
Janamejayah Parikshitah putrah paramadharmikah 
“Abhimanyu's son was Parikshit, the conqueror of his 
enemy s city. I ariksbit’s son was Janamejaya who yvas 
very righteous.” 

This Janamejaya had three brothers, namely, Srutasena, 
grasena and Bhlmasena:— “Janamejayah Parikshitah 


1 J. U. A., S., 1918, P . e. 

2 HuUzBcb, S. I. Vol. 1, p. 57. 

3 1.95. 85. 

* 50. 57. 
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saka bhratribhih Kurukshetre dirgha-satram upaste ; tasya > 
bhratarastrayah Srutasena Ugrasena Bhlmasena iti.' n 

"Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, with his brothers, was 
attending a long sacrifice at Kurukshctra. His brothers 
were three, namely,—Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhlmasena.” 

Particulars regarding the son and successor of the 
Vedic Parikshit agree well with what we know of the son 
andfsuccessor of the Epic and the Puranic Parikshit II. 
Janamejaya, the son of the Vedic Parikhsit, is mentioned 
in tne Satapatha Brahmana as a performer of the 
A&vamedha or horse-sacrifice. The priest who performed 
the famous rite for him was Indrota Daivapa Saunaka. 
On the other hand, the Aitareya Brdhamana, which also 
mentions his Asvamedha, names Tura Kavasheya as his 
priest. The statements of the Satapatha, and Aitareya 
Brdhmanas are apparently conflicting, and can be 
reconciled if we surmise that either we are dealing with 
two different kings of the same name and parentage or 
the same Janamejaya performed two horse-sacrifices. 
Which Janamejaya actually did so ? Curiously enough 
the Purdnas give the information which is needed. 
The Matsija Parana speaking of Janamejaya, the grand¬ 
son of Abhimanyu, and the son of Parikshit H, says : 

Dvir aAvamedham ahrtya mdhdvajasaneyakah 
pravartayitvd tam sarvam rshim Vdjasaneyakam 
vivade Brdhmanaih sarddham abhisapto vanam yayau* 
The quarrel with the Brahmanas, alluded to in the 

1 ilbh. 1. 3. 1. In translating Epic passages use has been made of the 
renderings of Raj and Butt. See also Pnratju* testa cited by Pargiter, Dynastic# 

°f the Kali Age, p. The view that Srutasena. Ugraaena and Bhiraasena were 
ton* of Janamejaya (Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition , p. 113 f*) is 
clearly opposed to the evidence of the Epic and several Purdnas, as well as that 
of Hariavamin* Speaking about Parikshit* son of Abbimanyu, the Yi&hnu Parana , 
for example, aays (iv* 21. 1) : “Yo’yam sampratam azanipatth tasydpi 

Janamcjaya-Smta$ena-Ugmiena*BhUna$enah putrds chatvaro tknrijftpanfi," 

8 50,63*64, Cf m N, K, Siddhanta, The Heroic Age of India, p. 42. 

3—1829B 
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v last line, is also mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana. 1 
According to that text Janamejaya’s priestly opponents 
were the KaSyapas. That designation hardly applies to 
the Gargyas who quarrelled with the son of Parikshit I 2 
because the Baudhaytina Sra uto Sfif-ru 8 includes them in 
the Arigiras group. On the other hand Vai^ampayana, 
who led 'the opponents of the son of Parikshit II, was 
undoubtedly a Kagyapa.'* 

Parikshit II has thus a better claim than Parikshit I 
to be regarded as identical with the Vedic Parikshit. 
It is, however, possible that Parikshit I and Parikshit II 
represent a bardic duplication of the same original 
individual regarding whose exact place in the Kuru 
genealogy no unanimous tradition had survived. The 
fact that not only the name Parikshit, but names of 
most of the sons (in the Vishriu and Brahma PurSnas * 
the names of all the sons) are common to both, points 
to the same conclusion. In the case of the son and 
successor of each of the two Parikshits we have a 
strikingly similar story of quarrel with the Brabmanas. 8 
It will further be remembered that while Tiira Kavasheya 
is mentioned in the Puranie literature as a Purohita of 
the son of Parikshit II, Indrota Daivapa Saunaka is 
represented as the priest of the son of Parikshit I. But 
it is clear from the Vedic texts that both the royal 
chaplains served the same king who was separated by five 
or six generations from Janaka, the contemporary of 
Uddalaka Aruni, Yajfiavalkya and Somasushma. Doubts 
may thus be legitimately entertained about the existence 
of two PariksMts each of whom had sons and successors 

1 VTI.27. 

I Hi>t0riCal Tradai0n ' lU ’ ^ S3 ' 22 - 25 * 

* Op, cflf, t p.449, 

* Vfahnu, IV. 20 .1 ; SI. 1; Brahma, XIII, 103. 

Viyu, 93, 22-25 ; Mataya, 50, 03-fii. etc. 
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with identical names, the heroes of tales of a similar 
character. The probability is that there was really only 
one Parikshit in the Kuril royal family, father of the 
patron of botk Tura and Indrota. 

Did he flourish before or after the Bharata War ? 
The necessity felt for offering an explanation of the 
name Parikshit given to Abhimanyu’s son at the end of 
the Bharata War, and the explanation itself, probably 
suggest that the tradition of an earlier Kuru king with 
the name of Parikshit had not yet come into existence 
when the tenth book of the Mahabhdrata was written. 1 
Parikshit I was possibly invented by genealogists to 
account for such anachronisms as the mention of Indrota- 
Pdrilishita-samvada as an old story by Bbishma in the 
twelfth book (Chapter 151). The wide divergence of 
opinion in regard to the name of the father .of the 
so-called Parikshit I, and his position in the list, is also 
to be noted in this connection. It shows the absence of 
a clear tradition. On the other hand there is absolute 
unanimity in regard to the parentage and dynastic position 
of the so-called Parikshit II. a 

> Mbh. X. 16. 3. 

11 White the Kuru line will become extinct (panic* hiAttftu JTurujhui a son 
will be br-ro to you f = Utfcara, wife of Abhiminya). The child will, for that reason, 
be named Parikshit." 

* The identification of the Vedic Parikshit with the son of Abhimanyn who 
flourished after the Bharata War does not seem probable to Dr. N„ Dutfc, the 
anther of The Ary ant nation of India, pp. 50 ®., because, in the first place.it 
goes e gainst the findings of Macdonell, Keith and Pargiter who prefer to identify 
the Vedic Parikshit with an ancestor of the Pandas. As to tbi* it may be pointed 
out that Ibe existence of a Parikshit (father of Janamejaya) before the Fapdus, 
rests mainly on the testimony of those very genealogies which are regarded by 
Keith ts worthless and unreliable (cf* RPVU 21, 618)* That the name or 
Janamejgya in ffti* connection is an infrttftVm into the genealogical texts is evident 
frem its omission from Chapter 95 of the AfahohAarafa, the Java text t the 
Chellnr grant, etc. 

Dr. Dott next argues that the Fiihnu Purana mikes the four brothers 
Janamejaya, Srnfasena* etc,, sons of Parikshit I- If he hud only penned a 
inbseqnent passage (IV 21. 1) be wonld have seen that the Purdna make* the 
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The Vedic hymns throw little light on the domestic 
life or reign-period of Parikshit. From the epic we learn 
that he married a Madra princess (Madravatl) and ruled 


foot brothers eons of “Parikshit II*’ 33 well and while this later statement finds 
corroboration in the Mahabhurata, < 1 . 3 . 1,1 the earlier does not. 

Dr, Dutt next says tbat it is always risky to attempt identification of kings or 
the fixing of their dates from an examination of their teacher-priests* names. 
But why should it he risky if the names and order of ^accession be genuine ? 
The real rek lies in the rejection of such evidence without sufficient examination. 
Tt should be remembered in this connection that the identification of the Vedic 
Parikshit a Janamejaya with his Epic namesake (descendant of Abhimanyn) does 
net depend mainly on the teacher-priest s’ names, but on the following facts, n'i., 
H) absence of any cogent proof of the existence of an earlier Janamejsja 
P&rikshita in. view of the omission of his name in the Jam Uzt, Choda inscriptions 
etc,, and (21 agreement of particulars about the Yedic Parikshit and Jana me jay a 
(e. g*« words describing the prosperity of the Kuril realm, th* performance of two 
iitamedfcaip quarrel with the Ka^yapas), with what we know of Parikshit and 
Janamejaya who were descendants of Abhimanyu. The question of the chrono¬ 
logical relation between the Vedic Parikshit and the Vedic Jan aka is entirely 
independent of this identification. This relation has been determined on the 
strength of two different lines of evidence. Materials for one have indeed been 
taken from the Vamia list of the Brahmajjas. But the succession from Indrota 
to Boma^udhma has been recoogtracted from incidental notices in the Brahmaija 
texts themselves which no critic has represented as late. j 

Dr. Dutt adds that identity of names does not necessarily imply identic of 
persons. This is a truism which is not remembered only by those who identify 
Dbpitarishtra Vaicbitravirya with Dhritarashfra 0 f KSSI. It has never been 
suggeated in the Political History that the Vedic and Epic Parikshita and 
Janamejayas are identical merely because their namea are identical. 

As to Dr. Dntts contention that there could not be want of motives in later 
timeB on the part of the authors belonging to rival families and schools to associate 
a certain teacher-priest with a famous king of old, etc., it is not clear which 
particular case be has in mind in making the statement. The association of 
Indrota and Tura with Jar ame:aya. and that of Dddalaka and Yajfiavalkya with 
■Tanaka ia found in the Satapatha and Aitareya Btahmancs and in the 
Upanuhads. Ia it suggested that such association ia a deliberate concoction or 
fabrication ? But no shred of evidence has been brought forward to prove such 
a charge. No doubt misrepresentations are met with in the Epics and the 
Purano, (as pointed cut by Pargiter and others). But it would not be reasonable 
to argue that the Briltnanos and the Upanhhad* are guilty of deliberate 
falsification because forsooth there is confusion iii the Parana* which are 
undoubtedly of a later date. 

Laatly the credibility of the PflrMa lists in the Vedic texts has been assailed on 
the following grounds, viz .— 

(1) Silence of Commentators. 
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for 24 years dying at the age of sixty. 1 Little credit, 
however, can be given to the bardic tales that cluster 
round his name. The only facts that can be accepted as 
historical are that he was a king of the Kurus, that the 
people lived prosperously under his rule, that he had 
many sons, and that the eldest, Janamejaya, succeeded 
him. 

It will not be quite out of place here to say a few 
words about the realm of the Kurus over which Parikshit 
ruled. The kingdom, according to epic tradition, 
stretched from the Sarasvati to the Ganges, Tn the 
Digvijaya-poTva it is taken to extend from the border ol 
the land of the Kulindas (near the sources of the Sutlej, 
the -Jumna and the Ganges) to that of the buiasenas 
and the Matsyas (in the Mathura and Bail at legions 
respectively), and from the frontier of Rohltaka (Kohtak 
in the Eastern Punjab) to that of the Pafiehalas (of 
Rohilkhaud). It was divided into three parts, Kuru- 

(3) Discrepancy between the lists appended to the 10th and 14th books" 
respectively of the Satapatha Brdhmana io regard to the authorship of the work 
and ascription of the work to different teachers. 

*3) Scant courtesy shown so an alleged teacher by his pupil. 

As to {lh the Kcharya parampard, succession of teachers, is distinctly alluded 
toby the commentators* If they did not enter into a detailed explanation, it is 
because they considered it to be iJKuftfom* easily intelligible plain, 

(2) There is no VamSa list at the close of the Uib book of the Brdhnwiflfl 
proper excluding the Brihaddranyaha Upanishad, There are no doubt lists of 
teachers at the end of the t/poaishod* It is too ranch to espect that* in the 
various lie'Sj the entire Brahma^a as well as the TJpanisbad should be ascribed 
to the same traditional authority. The Brdhmana and Upanishad text are not 
works of single individuals. The question of diacrepency therefore, does not 
arise. Beference to different traditions regarding the authorship of a particular 
work, or of particular portions of a work, does not necessarily vitiate any leMrytt- 
parampa rd regarding which we have substantia! agreement in the texts. 

( 3 ) It is too much to expect that in ancient, as in modern times, all pupils 
should he equally respectful to teachere. Was not Dbrishtadymona a pupil of 
Dio^acbarya whom he killed ? 

1 Mbh. I. 49 , 17-26 with commentary. We learn from the Bfihadaranyaka 
Upanishad (III. 3. 1 .) that the Parikebita family was intimately known in the 
Madra country. 
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jangala, the Kurus proper and Kurukshetra. 1 Kurojaagala, 
as its^ name implies, was probably the wild region of 
the Kuru realm that stretched from the Kamyaka forest 
on the bank-, of the Sarasvatl to Khandava near 
(samlpatah) the Jumna. 3 But in certain passages it is 
used m a wider sense to designate the whole country (defa, 
rdshtra 3 ). The Kurus proper were probably located in the 
district around Hastinapura (on the Ganges), identified with 
a place near Meerut.* The boundaries of Kurukshetra are 
given in a passage of the Taittinya Aranyaka ! 1 as being 
Khandava on the south, the Turgbna on ’the north, and 
the Parmah® on the west (lit. hinder section, jaghanardha). 
The Mahabharata 7 gives the following description of 
Kurukshetra: “South of the Sarasvatl, and north of the 
Drishadvatl, he who lives in Kurukshetra really dwells 
in heaven. The region that lies between Taruntuka and 
Marantuka or Arantuka, the lakes of Rama and Macha- 
bruka 8 —this is Kurukshetra which is also called Samanta- 
pafichaka and the northern sacrificial altar ( uttara vedi) 
of thegrandsire (i.e., Brahma).’* Roughly speaking, the 
Kuru kingdom corresponded to modern Thanesar, ^Delhi 
and the greater part of the Upper Gangetic Doab. Within 
the kingdom flowed the rivers Aruna (which joins the 
Sarasvatl near Peboa), Arh^umatJ, Hiranvati, Apaya (Apaga 


’ Mbh.. I. 109. X; I45, 5.15:11. 26-32; III. 8 S. 294; Ptolemy. TO i. 42. 

Tat ah Sarasrattkule someth u marudhanta&u 
“Then dodfiiur tana* munijanapriyam. 

K ^ .. . i + d l d P laiD * a favoured resort to anehoritea.* r Mbh TTr 

- .For the location of the Khandava forest see I 222 14 ■ 223 1 

3 Cf. Mbh., 1. ,09 21; ™, x. 17 . xii 37 23 

" Vedic Index 1. pp. 169 - 70 . anuuanga* HtoUnapuram. 

‘ m «?•““»*• ">■ • wi—, * .1. Lwta. 

1J I,■ £3. 4 ( 9; 15 ; 25 40; 52 ; 200 ; 204-08* 

8 Machaknika, Tanmtuka and Mwantoka arc Yak'h* 
the boundaries of Kurukshetra. ^drapalas guarding 
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or Oghavatl, a branch of the Chitang), KauSikl {a branch 
of the Raksbl), as well as the Sarasvatl and the Drisbad- 
vatl or the Rakshl. 1 2 3 Here, too, was situated Saryanavat, 
which the authors of the Vedic Index consider to have 
been a lake, like that known to the Satapatha Brahmana 
by the name of Anyatahplaksha. 

The royal residence according to the ^ edic texts 
was apparently Asandlvat.* This city may have been 
identical with Nagasahvaya or Hustinapura, the capital 
mentioned in the Epics and the Purauas. But it is more 
probably represented by the modern Asandk near the 
Chitang.* 

According to epic tradition the kings of Kuruksbetra 
belonged to the Puru-Bharata family. The Paurava 
connection of the Kurus is suggested by the Rig vedic 
hymn, 4 * which refers to “Kuru-£ravana” (lit. glory of the 
Kurus) as a descendant of Trasadasyu, a famous king 
of the Purus. 6 The connection of the Bharatas with 
the Kuruland is also attested by Vedic evidence. A 
Rigvedic ode* speaks of the two Bharatas, Deva^ravas 
and Devavata, as sacrificing in the land on the Drishad- 
vati, the Apaya and the Sarasvatl. Some famous gdthds of 
the Brahmanas 7 and the epic tell us that Bharata Dauhshanti 
made offerings on the Jumna, the Ganges (Yamunam anu 
Gahgdyam) and the Sarasvatl. The territory indicated in 


1 For the identification and location of some of the streams see Mbb. ITi. S3, 
95, 151: V. 151. 78; Cunningham's Arck-Rep. for 1878-59 quoted in JBAS, 1883, 
363n : Smith, Oxford History, 29: Science and Culture, 1913, pp. 168 IT. 

2 Vedic Index, Vo*, J. p. 72* 

a Sea the map. Smith. Oxford History, p. 29, An -V*sndi district is mentioned 
bj Fleet in his Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts (Bombay Gazetteer, 1.2, 
p. 492). But there is no reason for connecting it with the Kuru country. 

i X. 33, 4. 

3 Rigteda, IV. 39. 1; VII. 19. 3. 

a Rig. iii. 23; Oldeoherg, Buddha, pp. 409-10. 

, Sat. Br. xiii. 5. i. 11; Ait. Br. yiii. 23; Mbh. iii. 66. 8. 
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tliej<e laudatory verses is exactly the region which is inter 
on so highly celebrated as Kurukshetra. 

In the opinion of Oldenberg “the countless small stocks 
of the SdihJjitd age were fused together to form the 
greater peoples of the Brahmana period. The Bharams 
found ilieir place, probably together with their old 
enemies, ihe Purus, within the great complex of people* 

now in processor formation, the Kurus; their sacred land 
now. became Kuruksheira, * ‘ 1 

Among those kings who are mentioned in the 
genealogical lists of the Mah&bhSrata 3 as ancestors and 
predecessors of Parikshit, the names of the following 
occur hi the Vctlic literature : — 


1 Tht ahaotpliutt oT tb* £htnU* ttf the Kum* i ( l g gi! » l t e[ i |, t »„ e h 
“ hm "*™ ^ XU- Inlt. e a-im. IV. S3 11 nu.*i« 

rf 1 * TSf^ , ™“ K<Jf1,V Ubu **** schctiri. 

®* V- Htuluv of MrJiocr.il /W B Udiu, Vol. U, H , . SOs f.] .fet tfe 

" I " of *' srfJlc ■* Bot *d-utiC*0 with Diii^nliKolf Ubirm tl» 

rr T itor fl “ Kfl ” r0Jti but r^w wi ih !h, ^cr 

£“\ . <Wudant .f tl» W Uimi rl t|*t H ,r,„ u ld. 

ih “ ,he ^ cr bwi “- «**»**. i*di*uncitj 

tS,. r t pnncea rr r* nf *'■"** **■*«« 

2 -*r=vrr:;r ^ *nr 

ti H*mi SvAy*mbVjTi + For tb* el V^mC ^ 

1. Cl tnJ J71 f. Ktni.W'a ^ * V 

r.„i. i, rwi, i r a [t ; • 

Oribman*. tnntl h* frtJ|n l} , fl-piAaMa 10 tif f 

lb.t tb. .tan *f V* rtq) i (r4 . cra , 0(clj)lll " J? " G 

m*». ft. v.Mmm. T 2 ir 5 1 ; rs- * i r j - ** 

MaMMiml* (t. 0*. 331 tb.L Kaiik*. ^ J J Kuti ^- Ifl ,be 

Ob.mil! D»ofr rii«iii insiilj nKnlioncJ «« dMecud.ut. of 

1 C^ISplMi Pi tud 
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Pttrfl-ravas Aila/lyu, 1 Yayiiti Nahushya/ Puro/ Bharata 
Dnuhabanti Saudyumut, 4 AjamTdka/ Idiksba/ Sarhvnrana/ 
Kory/ Uckcbaibiravas/ 0 Prafclpft Pratisatvana or Prati 
autvana/ 1 Balhikn Priltipiya,” Snmtanu/ 1 and Dbritorashtra 
Yaichitravfrja. 1 * 

The occurrence of these iuimes in Vedie testa prob¬ 
ably proves their historicity/* hut it is difficult io say how 
far the cpio account of their relationship with one another 
or with Puriksbit, and the traditional order of succession, 
are reliable. Some of the kings may not have been 
connected with the Kurus at all. Others, t’■■!)** 1 chchaih- 
dram Kaupayeya, Balhika Prat i ply a and Samtnnu, were 
undoubtedly of the same race {Knuiovyc) as Parikshit. 10 

PurB-ravas Ailn, the first king in the above list, is 
represented in epic tales as the son of a ruler who mig¬ 
rated from Ball Is In Central Asia to Mid-India. 1, It may be 


* Iffg Veda, X. 35; Sat.. Bi 
XT, 6, 1.1. 


• 3it. Br„ JUn.M- H-12; -III. flr. 

ittU S3. 


* Rif VtAa t. S3- 10; IT, 14. " K- v - iV - <j1 - c 

f tU . ' H. V VTTI. M. 15 

S n V. V ll, 17; X, 03. 1. " R. ▼. ™L Bi. 1. ffrtl IW«). 

* a, v„ vrr. e. 4 ; is, ib, it. * 193 . 

1 Frftqni'ntly ]□ tbo BlthmiQB litetfllBr*, cf- Knn^fiv*^, 

F«f*- X. 93.4, im bo^crffT, fod-nttff-15 trtlov. 

Ia J 1 □ eti fjityg {TpfltuVfonif flfflAmafjp tllp 

■* S*tBr, M X I1.0 + 3. 3. 

** R, V,»S, 93. 

*< jTdfftiflfci tfdfWiiffl, X, Gi 

tt n ihQold. Iwvtwr. b* noted B»t «W indndwJ kin? ““»* Koiu i» 
ijicnti.ifl-’J in Vedtj 1it*r4t;km. KttfO it ftn MW of ft peupl* ifl lh* VftdlB IftilB. 

» laim'Mlva Up. ffr.,111. M. 1: 3u( Br .XtI. fl. 8; SirMa. ei. bj S*btta»- 
rtji Srikriihfli D4 m Anfllil, p. 133; BriMMi, VII, IBMMi f" 

fp-riid m kiijifitfei*, pp. 74. 

if vlT t 103, 31-22. Th'f RfchH I*J ths Madh]vkia and 

i«iodit?d with Kirddums Hug*. Tb* nfmsee !• totbUiu Id BuHch or Butda 
■ a Mi« Okuj VaUfj. For *■ diMOtflon about it* idMtltj «n IMQJWi B7 ' S9> 
JUetrfe 14 |.| fl, difdn^tT tiientbat Ultrti*-V«mh* so Central 

AaU) a*i the rrnhii of ihfc parent of PHffri****- 3?tbli_ TH, 30, ^ uWf lir 
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noted in this connection that the Papaileha-Sudani refers to 
the Kurus—the moat important branch of Hie Ailaa accord¬ 
ing to the Mah&bhdrata and the Ptirdito* — ns colonists 
from the trans-Hi mala van region known ns Ultara Kuru. 1 
Bharata, another king mentioned in the epic list is 
described as a lineal descendant of PorQ-ravaa and of Peru. 
But this is doubtful, ITe is, ns we have seen, definitely 
associated in Eriihmanie and epic gathS/i with the land on 
the Snraava(T t the Ganges end the Tumnn, and is credited 
with victory over the Sntvate. The epic tradition that 
he was the progenitor of the Kunj royal family is in 
agreement with the Vedie evidence which connects him and 
his clansmen, OevaAravas and Dcve-vata, with the same 
territory which afterwards became famous as the tard of 
Hie Kurus. LTcbcbuiAravas Kan pay ay st Lad matrimonial 
relations with the royal family of the Pa fichu I ns. But 
Baihika PrutipTya could ill conceal his jealousy of the 
ruler of the Sri n jay as, a people closely associated with 
the PafichiiJas in epic tales. The word Baihika in the 
name Baihika P rati ply a wetna to he a personal designa¬ 
tion and there is no clear evidence that it is in any way 
connected with the Baihika tribe meoUoncd in the 
A iharvft Ft'i/u arid later texts, Tt may, however, point 
to the northern origin of the Kurus* of the “Middle 
country, a theory rendered probable by the association 
of the Kurus with the MahEvriabas' and the fact that a 


I l*w. Anknt MiS-l^n Kftriw Tr*», P . I* Mol. the 
n Mhr FTuili, With tt* Y*4it Index, H. S7Da, end th„ Oilhie, 

MUb.Tf. 03. M. Uim. TIT, 1«C IS in tho nu.r.JC^.^^^.,^ 

***** Mo ? nl **““ &, ” ! *" iarl ln *«<• U”J lociM ro(K i, rtnbor to 
tbcaertb. Tie K&rat of lh. M<tr!h,9-Jda #rc L aU»j DaX,l,.na-Kutut m mb. 
T+ 100 ■ ID 1 

5 Wort lie .MOeUtU of the tatfeejM or thr Kuru luruhty with the Salb-ku 

? ““ «■« «■ *.<»..« »««; „2*£T 

Kdry&rh v&d\Qm «am«,adt KaumtAn^. J ” 

» Ytdit InJei tl 37VUJ. Sat f} r< (E^t* t*st|; fee ffalhik*. nwl MU»4xp. 

«hii »» ilio Aih&rtd V«4# t y, 22. ^ ^ 
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section of the Kuril people dwelt beyond the Himalayas 
in the days oi the Ailareya BsShmapa and the Mufiribfitf- 
•rata. The history of the Kura royal line becomes more 
definite from the time of Saratann who was fifth in the 
ascending line from Farikshil. Regarding the events 
of Farikshitk reign we have little reliable information. 
We only know that the drought that threatened the Kura 
realm in the time of Samtanu had passed away and the 
people “throve merrily in the kingdom of Parikshit.- 

The data of Parikshit is a matter regarding which the 
Vedic texts give no direct information. Ju the Aihoie 
Inscription of Raviklrti, panegyrist of Rulakc^in IT, dated 
Saba G5G (expired) = A.D, 034-35, it is stated that at that 
time 0735 years had passed since the Bhorata War ■ ; 

Trimsd^tf tri sahasresku Bharnt&d ahaodd itah 
mptabda iuta-yuktesltu gatevhvabdeshu paflahasu* 

■ 

The date of the BMvata war which almost synchronised 
with the birth of Parikshit, is, according to this calculation, 
and the testimony of Aryabhata (A.D. 409), 3102 B.C, 
This ia the starling point of the so-called KalUjuga era. 
Hut, as pointed out by Fleet 1 , the reckoning was not 
founded in "Vedic times. It is an invented one, devised 
by Hindu astronomers and chronologists for the purposes 
of their calculations some thirty-five centuries after the 
initial point which they assigned to it. As a matter of 
fact an Other school of Hindu astronomers and historians, 
represented by Yriddha-Garga, Varuhamibira and 
Kalhnna. placed the heroes of the Bh&rata war 653 years 
after the Ittginning of the Kali-yoga and 2526 years before 
the Saka era, i.e., in R.C. 2449.' This last date 

* Hp.M .VI. pp.li.ll 

i ik*sv lint.pp. #rs s. 

1 i, cn Vorj|ij4»ii JttrfH jrrttfirJifc ntip4ta* 

4hod-detl*-pa*ch«~d’'{fittab fakukthtt**#* rBftaithi 

ifpJt. S.. XIII j. Of. Rijuumfijitf, U 4S.-50. 
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is as much open to doubt as the one adopted by Aryabhata 
and Raviblrti. The literature that embodies the Vriddha- 
Garga tradition cannot claim any higher antiquity or 
reliability than the composition of the great astronomer 
of Kusumapura, The chronology to which it gives 
preference is not accepted by the Aihole inscription of 
Raviklrti. A noted writer, 1 who accepts the dating of 
Vriddba-Garga and Varaha, cites only two late cases 
(op. cit. p, 401) to prove its currency in India, viz., the 
commentary on the Bhagavatamfita and certain modern 
Almanacs. His attempts to support this tradition by 
astronomical calculation based on certain Mahabharata 
passages are beset with difficulties. For one thing there is 
a good deal of uncertainty regarding the starting point of 
what he calls the “Puranic” or “epic” Kaliyuga. He says 
(p.399) most likely the Mahabharata Kaliyuga truly began 
from the year 2454 B.C. The year of the Bharata battle 
according to his finding is however 2449 B.C. In other 
words the battle was fought five years after the epic 
Kaliyuga had already begun. But he himself points out 
(p. 393) that the battle was fought, according to the 
Mahabharata, when it was the junction of fanfare, really 
interval between) Kali and Dvapara, and 36 years before 
thi, year oi Krishna s expiry (p. 399) which was the true 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Thus the dates assigned to 
the beginning of Kali do not agree. These discrepancies 
demonstrate the unstable character of the ground on 
which the chronological edifice is sought to be built. 
It may be remembered in this connection that Kalhana, 
who places Gonarda I of Kashmir and the Bharata War 
in 2449-8 B.C fixes a date for ASoka much earlier than 
Gonarda III (1182 B O.). This result is opposed to all 
genuine historical evidence and proves the unreliable 


1 Mr. P. C. Sen Gupta, Bharata Battle Traditions 
(Sept. 1939, pp. 393-413J. 


JRASB. IV, 1933, No. 3 
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character of the scheme of chronology which has for its 
basis a belief in ‘2449 B.C, as the date of the Bharata 
War. Some writers 1 * * 4 try in reconcile the conflicting views 
presented by the schools of Aryabhata and Vriddha-Garga 
by suggesting that the $aka-kala, of V a rah ami hits ja really 
Sakya-kala f Le., the era of the Buddha’s Nirtdifa. This 
conjecture is not only opposed to the evidence of KaUmna, 
but is flatly contradicted by Bhntimpala who explains 
Saha-kiilti of the Brihal SnitthitS passage as Saka-nripn- 
ftflfa, era of the Saka king.* Yaruhainibiru himself knew 
of nu $aka~kala apart from the tfakendrakafo or fsuka- 
bhupa-killa, i.e. } the era of the Saka king* 

A third tradition is recorded by the compilers of the 
Punitfa#, There is a remarkable verse, found with variants 
in the historical Purfliias, which places the birth of 
Parikshit 1050 (or 1015, 1115, 1500 etc. according to some 
manuscripts), years before Mahup&dma, the first Nan da 
king of Magidba : 

M(ilmpadm-dblwheMt tu 
ijftvajjanma Ptiiifahituh 
cm iti mrfihasiahasram tu 
jiinj a in pa kc h »tlam m . * 


1 1IIQ, 1332, AS; Mai. B**.» June, lftJ2. SS0 ff. 

1 The by Va rAlia-ska Eli!rA with tEsr commeDtir? c-E 

edited bj SudhlEun Drnfdif p, £81 
1 Efifivt Saihhitti, Vlil* 

4 fargiUri Bjwulfrv □/ Ifte Kali Ayr, p, 63. FfOm it* icettmt ut P**giier 
si ap[<ir j this needing PniiiiiS'jfdiuEiitdii w* ioppciri in the E djrrj 

ind Tlierariic pw&adaiiflanm «onn eolj in *o*ne 

Tlh&gatilt Mia. 1 % hornet tmktHwu to ibo Mm f4. One 

Matty* Ms. bei ir&ftm.' Tba riding gcutrjillj by the uribe* 

leensi to him beflrt Pditoha/ad-EiitafflFit. Tlie Uiflgoal figure (lHfi) Ei pr*buriij 

■ iH.itlintnE by &be wrtJtix irtflluiLOD wisliia tb* Mh^^dhan Lfec of the Pndjorei of 
AtiuU. till! tatbfijs the period of Bartm'JnUha mJe to cover um ih*l»d of 753 
jeer*. 1Q0D ffor ibe BirLadrifciha*) + I&3 Hoi the FndjTCfcut + UtM lists tbs 
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If the reading Paficha^aduttarani be correct, the verse 
would seem to point to a date in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century B, C. for the birth of Parikshit. It is, 
however, doubtful if even this tradition can be regarded as 
of great value. In the first place the divergent readings in 
the different Mss. take away from the value of the 
chronological datum. Secondly, the Puranas themselves 
in giving details about the dynasties that are supposed 
to have intervened between the Bbarata war and the 


coronation of Mahapadma mention totals of reigns which 
when ' added together neither present a unanimous tradi¬ 
tion nor correspond to the figure 1050, which alone finds 
general acceptance in the Maisya, the Vdyu and the 
Brahmanda manuscripts. The discrepancies may no doubt 
be partially explained by the well-known fact that the 
Puranic chroniclers often represent contemporaneous lines 
e.g. the Pradyotas and the Bimbisarids, as following one 
another in regular succession. But there is another point 
which deserves notice in this connection. The same passage 
which says that "from Mahapadma's inauguration to the 
birth of Parikshit, this interval is indeed 1050 years,” adds 
that “ibe interval which elapsed from the last Andhra 
king Pulomavi to Mahapadma was 836 years.” As most 
of the Puranas agree in assigning a period of J 00 years 
to Mahapadma and Ins sons who were followed imme¬ 
diately by Chandragupta Maurya, the interval between 
0 andragupta and Pulomavi, according to the Puranic 
chronology, will be 836-100-736 years. Now as 
Chandragupta could not have ascended the throne before 
320 B.C., Pulomavi, according to the calculation of the 
Puranas, cannot be placed earlier than 410 A D But 
this date can hardly be reconciled with what we know 
about the lustory of the Deccan in the first half of the 
fifth century A D Contemporary records show that the 
temtory that had acknowledged the sway of Pulomavi 
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and bis ancestors was at that time under the Vakatakas 
and other dynasties that rose on the ruins of the so-called 
“Andhra,’’ or Satavahana ^empire. This emphasizes the 
need of caution in utilizing the chronological data of the 
Puranas.’ 

An attempt has been made in recent times to 
support the Puranic date for Parikshit and the Bharata 
War which is taken to correspond to c.1400 B.C.% by calcu¬ 
lations based on the Vamfa lists of teachers and pupils 
preserved in the Vedic literature. The importance of 
these lists was emphasized in these very pages as early 
as 1923. But the data they yield have been made to 
square with the chronological scheme adumbrated in 
some of the Puranic Mss with the help of a number 
of assumptions for which no cogent proofs have been 
adduced. It has, for instance, been taken for granted 
that the Vaih6a list given at the end of the Brihaddranyaka 
Upanishad is virtually contemporaneous with those found 
in the Vamia Brahmana and the Jaimimya Upanishad 
Brahmana f and that all the lists “must be” dated “not 
later than c. 550 B.O.” (op. c,it. p. 70). A few pages further 
on (p. 77) the date of the Vam$a Brahmana is stated to be 
“e. 550 B.O.” (the words “not later than” being omitted),. 
The mere fact that the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad and 
other works of the Srufi literature are generally regarded 
as Pre-Buddhist cannot be taken to prove that the entire 
lists of teachers and pupils appended to or inserted in all 
of them can claim equal antiquity. Scholars in assigning 
the period before 500 B.C. to the Vedic literature 
expressly exclude “its latest excrescences.” 3 Panini 4 draws 

1 See also Raychandhuri, The Early History of the Vaishnaca Sect, second 
edition , pp. 62$. 

1 Dr* Alttfcar, Presidential Address to the Archaic Section of the Indian 
History Congress, Proceedings of the Third Session , 1239, pp. £S*77 

* Winterniu, A History of Indian Literature, p, 27. 

* IV. 3. 105# 
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a distinction between Vedic works which, to him, are 
Purdnaprokta and those that he does not obviously regard 
as equally old. The date “c.550 B.C.” has even less justifi¬ 
cation than the vague words “not iater than c. 550 B.C,” 

It has been stated further that the period separating 
the priests of Janamejaya from c. 550 B.C. is 800 years. 
This figure is obtained by accepting the round number 
40 for the intervening generations and assigning to each 
generation in the gurusishya pat am para a period of 20 
years. The probative value of this mode of calculation 
is impaired by the fact that the actual number of teachers 
of the period given in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad is 
45 and not 40 (p. 70), and the true average length of a 
spiritual generation is, according to Jaina and Buddhist 
evidence, about 30 and not 20 years. 1 Moreover, it should 
not -be forgotten that if the lists which form the basis 
of calculation are really to be dated ‘not later than c. 550 
B.C., c. 1350 B.C. (550 + 800) can only be regarded as 
a terminus ad qvem. The terminus a quo still remains 
to be determined. The uncertainty regarding the date 
of the particular Vamk i lists, on which the whole chro¬ 
nological theory rests, lays even the lower limit open to 
objection. 

Tradition recorded in the Katha-sarit-sagara points 
to a date for the Parikshitas which is much later 
than that assigned to them by Puranic chroniclers and 
astronomers of the Gupta Age 8 . It refers to Udayana, 
king of Kamiamb! <c. 500 B.C.), as fifth in lineal succes¬ 
sion from Parikshit. The evidence is late but the text 
professes to embody tradition that goes back to Gunadhya 

who is known to Bana (c. 600 A.D.) and is assigned to 
the Satavabana period. 

™ ei -""" “» 

>. Katha-torit-tagara, IX. 6-7 ff, Penaer, I, 95 


iSVALAYANA AND SANKHAYANA 8$ 

A com para lively late date, albeit not the date 
suggested by the KatM-stirit^cigura, can also be 
inferred from certain passages in the later Vedic 
texts, W e shall show in the next section that 
Parikshit's son and successor Jannmejaya was separated 
by five or six generations of teachers from the time of 
Junaka of the Upantsfuids and his contemporary Uddiilaka 
Aruyi. At the end of the Kamhllakt or 3ihkhHyann 
Aranyihi 1 we find a mihsa or list of the teachers by whom 
the knowledge contained in that .Jranyaka is supposed 
to have been banded down. The opening words of this 
Hat run thus :— 

“Urn I Now follows the camia. Adoration to the 
Brahman l Adoration to the teachers ! Wo have learnt this 
text from Guyakliya Sankliiyana, Gupikhya Sfifikhayana 
from Kahola Kausbitaki, Kabul* Eaiishliafci from 
f'ddulaka Axinji”* 

The passage quoted above makes it dear that 
OujjSkkya Sifikhayana was separated by two generations 
from the lime of UddSlaka who was separated by five or 
isix generations from the time of Jaoamejayn. Gupakhya, 
therefore, lived seven or eight generations after Purihahit. 
He could not have flourished much later than Asvalaynna 
because the latter, or preferably his pupil, honours his 
$ Ura Kchoia.’ It is to be noted that we have no personal 
name prefixed to Asvahiyana as m iiave in the case of 
&tukbn>ana* This probably suggests that Vedic tradition 
knew only of one great teacher named Alvabiyanu. It i s 
significant that both in Vedic and Buddhist 1 item Lure 
this famous scholar is associated with one and the some 
locality, mz. t Kosala, modern Oudh, The Pm Una Upani- 
I'had tells ns that Ajtvaluyana was a Kausalya t i.e. r uu 

1 AdhUi/a ij. 

1 S.P.E., VoL XXIX. p. 4. 

* Jrtofillfdilfl Onfcpd Sutra, nr, 4 . 4c 
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inhabitant of Kosala, and a contemporary of Kabandhi 
Katyayana. These facts enable us to identify him with 
Assalayana of Savatthi (a city in Kosala) mentioned 
in the Majjhima NiJcaya 1 as a famous Yedic scholar, 2 and a 
contemporary of Gotama Buddha and, hence, of Kakuda 3 
or Pakudha Kachchayana. The reference to Gotama’s 
coutemporary as a master of ketubha, i.e., kalpa or ritual, 
makes it exceedingly probable that be is to be identified 
with the famous AAvalayana of the Grihya Sutras. Con¬ 
sequently the latter must have lived in the sixth century 
B.C, Gunakhya Sahkhayana, whose teacher Kahola is 
honoured by the famous Grihyastttra-kara, cannot be 
placed later than that century. That the upper limit 
of Gunakhya’s date is not far removed from the lower 
one is suggested in the first place by the reference in his 
Aranyaka to Paushkarsadi, Lauhitya and a teacher who 
is -styled Magadhavasl. The first two figure, in the 
Amhattha and Lohichcha suttas, among the contemporaries 
of the Buddha, The attitude of respect towards a 
Magadhan teacher in the Aranyaka points to an age later 
than that reflected in the Srauta Sutras which mention 
Brahmanas hailing from the locality in question in a 
depreciatory tone as Brahmabandhu Magadha-defiya.' 

Goldstucker points out* that Panini used the word 
Aranyaka only in the sense of f a man living in the 
forest’. It is Katyayana (c. fourth century B.C.) who 
vouchsafes in a Varttika the information that the same 


' II. 147, et teg. 

* "Tinnom Vedanam paraga sanighagiu ketubhSnam 


1 , f ^ e e ‘ ll,aticn k fl bandln = kakuda, ape IHQ, 1032, 603 B. Kabandha in 

the A ^arca Veda X. 2.3 means iroqi and fin* (hips and thighs). According to 
Amara haHdmctl ] 1S , snbstantiallj the same meaning. 

. hU ^ Z ' n ‘ nSl Is3, * t€d references to Paushkaraaadi and others may 

/ raB0 - Ue ’..^ r, , lat Wfi liaT ° 10 e’neider is the eumu’aUv* effect of 
Psnini and ipLlamJ ' ^ * *'*”'“*" co:nbiaed with the testimony ° f 

Pdgini, Bit Place in Samhrit Literature, r 9 i 4> fig. 
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expression is also used in the sense of treatises ‘rend in 
the forest’. The silence of Piimui In regard to this 
additional meaning of the term, tv hen contrasted with the 
clear statement of the later grammarian, leaves little room 
for doubt that jraiujnka in the sense of a forest-treatise 
was well known to writers traditionally assigned to the 
fourth century T3.C,. hut not to Pfhiini. Tt may he recalled in 
this connection that, unlike Kfilyfiyana again, Panin i does 
not include the works of Ysjuavalkya, a contemporary 
of Kshola, the teacher of Gunakhyu. among the older 
CPuTffjiffl-profca) Srghmn^j^, 1 Svetabetu, another com 
temporary of Kahola, teacher of Gunakbya, is mentioned 
in i he DhurmctsHtra of £ pasta tuba* as an antra or modem 
authority. The reference to YaMfidni in the sutraf of 
Pirn ini and the tradition recorded in the Kavyii-Mint&msti,* 
that he made his mark in the city of Pii(aliputra (founded, 
as we know, after the death of the Buddha, c. 430 IT.C,, 
in the reign of Udayin), clearly suggest that he could 
not have flourished Ire fore the sage of the Ssfcyas, Pro¬ 
found as his knowledge is in regard to Vedic literature. 
Pamni unaware of the existence of Aranyakas as a 
class of forest-treatises. Tt is, therefore, not unreasonable 
to conclude that he could not have been considerably 
posterior to the great masters of the jffimpfra.? among 
whom Uimabhyu Sm'ikhflyima holds all honoured place. 
In other words, the upper limit of the date of this teacher 
almost coincides with the lower. With a date for him in 
the sixth century B.C, all the evidence accommodates 
itself. 

We are now left with the task of attempting to measure 
the distance between Gun&khya and Parikshit. Professor 

1 IV. 3. 1W with ccmitiecTiry quoted gd page W* uF 0o!d|*ihcl*r'ft Ffltiirti* 
F diftfitQl£^E?a£rr k\ Ttti chira kiili i( gdfrAf dwi*w rdfjd_ 

1 DhsrmotMfQ r 1 . 2 ., 5 , 4 - 6 . 

* IV L L 40, 

1 F. K, 
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Rliys Davids in his Buddhist Suttas assigns 150 years to 
the five Theras from Upali to Mahinda. Jacobi, too, 
informs us that the average Ieugth of a patriarchate may 
be estimated at about 30 years. We may, therefore, 
assign '240 or 270 years to the eight or nine generations 
from Parikshit to Gunakhya Safikhayana, and place the 
former in the ninth century B.C. 

Parikshit was succeeded on the Kuru throne by his 
eldest son Janamejaya. The Mahabharata refers to a 
great snake-sacrifice performed by this king. In this 
connection it is stated that the king conquered Taxila. 1 
It is clear from the Pafichavimda Brdhmancr and the 
Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra s that the epic account of the 
Luru king s Sarpa-satfa cannot be regarded as having 
any historical basis. There is hardly any doubt that the 
Satra mentioned in the Yedic texts is the prototype of 
the famous sacrifice described in the epic. The story 
seems to have undergone three stages of development. 
The original tale is concerned with a mythical rite 
performed by the serpents one of whom was named 
Janamejaya, who served as an Adhvaryu (priest). 
“Through this rite the serpents vanquished death.’- The 
next stage is reached in the Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra. 
Janamejaya appears among the kings and princes of the 
serpents assembled for sacrifice in human shape at 
Khandavaprastha (in the Kuru country) with the object 
of obtaining poison. In the epic the performer of the 
sacrifice is identified with the Kuru king; and the object 
of the sacrifice is not the acquisition of immortality for 
the serpents, or of poison, but the extinction of these 


1 Mbh., 1. 3. 20. For earlj references to Tasila, Bee also Panini, IV, 3. 93 ; 
Vinaya Texts, Pt. II, p. 1/4 ; Malalasekera, Dictionary, I, p. gsa. 

J XXV, 15 ; Vedic Index t I t p. 274, 
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reptiles. It is impossible to find in the doings of these 
venomous creatures a reference to an historic strife. 1 

The conquest of Taxila by the Kuru king may, 
however, be an historical fact, because King Janamejaya 
is represented as a great conqueror in the Brahmanas. 
Thus the Aitareya Brahtnana says: 2 1 ‘Janamejayah Pdn- 
kshitah samantam sarcatah prithiinm jayan panydydhena 
cha medhyeneje, tadesha yafUa-gathd gtyate : 

Asandwali dhanyadam rukminam karitasrajam 
agvain babandha saranganf deccbhyo Janamejaya iti ” 

“Janamejaya Parikhsila went round the earth com¬ 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offered the horse 
in sacrifice,’' Regarding this a sacrificial verse is sung : 

“In Asandivat Janamejaya hound for the gods a 
black-spotted grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden 
ornament and with yellow garlands.’’ 1 

In another passage of the Aitareya Brdhmana s it is 
stated that Janamejaya aspired to be a “Sarvabhumi", 
i.e., a universal sovereign : 

‘ ‘Evamvidam hi vai mamevamvido yajayanti tasmdd 
aham jaydmyabhUmrhh sendm jaydmyabhitvaryd senayd 
na md dwya na mdnushya ishava richchhantyesJujdmi sarva- 
mdyuh sarvabhumir bhavishydmiti.” 

(Janamejaya Pariksbita used to say) “Those who know 
thus sacrifice for me who know thus; therefore I conquer 
the assailing host, I conquer with an assailing host. Me 

1 PaHchatnr)ia BrShmana, translated by nr. W, Calami, p, Cil; cf 
Winteruitz, JBBtRAS., 1H26. 74. ff; Pargiier, AIHT, p. 285, observes t,bat "the 
Nagas killed Pariksbit II, but his sod Janatuajaya III defeated them and peace 
was (Dade V 1 
1 VIIL 21, 

* Variant —abadhnadaitam sdrahgam — Sat. Br„ xiii, 5. 4. 1-2, 

* Keith, Rig-Veda Brahmanas , 336 ; E| gating, Sat, Br. V, p, 396, 

s vm. iL 
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neither the arrows of heaven nor of men reach. I shah 
live all my life, T slmll become lord ol nil the earth. 

The possession of Taxi la in the extreme north-west 
implies control over Madro or the centra! Pmijflb, the 
homeland of Jan nine jay a’ft mother MSdravatl. 1 In this 
connection it may he remembered that the western 
frontier of the Kuril country once extended ns far as the 
Parinuh or Farcnos, a tributary of the Indus. Princes of 
the Laura va race ruled in the territory lying I*tween the 
JheJana and the Ravi down to the time of Alexander, 
while Ptolemy, the geographer, expressly mentions the 
Pontius as the rulers of Snknla (Sialhop in the heart of 
this extensive region, 

II was pcrsumaWy after his victorious campaigns that 
Janamejuyn was consecrated with the fihwheka and 

the /Imdro mahaWiwftrhfl, peTfonned two horse-sacrifices 
and had a dispute with Vai&mpByuon and the Rrakmanas. 
The MaUtja version, which is considered by the Pnrgiter 
to he the oldest, says the king made a successful si and 
against them for some time, but afterwards gave in and, 
making his son king, departed to the forest; but the 
VtojH version says he perished and the Rrfdimaijas made 
his son king. The broad fads of the Puraijic narrative 
are confirmed by the evidence of the Rrfihmapas. The 
gaiajiatha Biaftmanfl refers to one of the horse-sacrifices, 
and says that the priest who performed the rite for him 
was I lid rota Dnivapi Saimaka. The iitfltq/fi Brahmam 
mentions the other sacrifice and names Tura Kavasheya 
as his priest. It also contains a tale stating that at one 
sacrifice of his he did not employ the KaSyopaa, but the 
B hula virus. Thereupon a family of the KaSyapas called 
Asita-mriga forcibly look away the conduct of the 

i Tfoe fi M^raf ala Puri pa iL xt!« 2) mutual IrtYatt, tlnugbier of Utu™ ma 
tht oJ JaEiiDjf AU-d bl» brcllrcri. 
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offering from the Bhfitavima, We have here probably 
ibe germ of the Pwran/c stories about Janamejava's 
dispute with the Brabmapas. YaMampAyaaa, who bended . 
the opponents of Janamejaya, undoubtedly belonged to 
the Kfisyapa dan. An allusion to the Famous quarrel 
occurs also in the Ktni(HUju 1 rthaUalm (kopuj-Junn»u j<nj>t 
B ni h m ane.T ft it t ikni n I a ft) - 

The Gopalha BrAhmana narrates an anecdote of Jana- 
uiejaya and two gander, ]>ointing out the importance of 
Brail ntocharytt, and the time which should Ik* devoted to 
it. The story is obviously mythical but it shows that 
Janamejava was already looked upon as a legendary hero 
in the time of the Gapatha BraJimana. 1 

Jan a me jays’s capital, according to a sacrificial song 
{yajHa-gatM) quoted above, was Asomliv.it to which 
reference has already been made. The Satapuihu 
BrShmana affords an interesting glimpse of life in tbc 
royal palace or sacrificial hall: 

Stimandnt sudam ukshanti hay An Mshthabhjito yalhii 

pfi rnSn par inritl ah ktimbh&n Janamjuyamdtwa' ill 

"Even as they constantly sprinkle the equal prize- 
winning steeds so (they pour out) tbc cups full of fiery 
liquor in the palace (or sacrificial ball) of dammicjayu.’'* 
"Curds, stirred drink or liquor" were favourite Leverages 
of the Kurus already in the days of Parikshil. 

If the MahabMrata is to be believed, Ja name jay a some¬ 
times held his court at Taxila, and it was at Taxila that 
Vai&unpayana is said io iiave related to him the story of 

I by Bh L, ilitTA and Marshall Ira VldjAbiribh**!. 

j>ti. 50 IF fl, £-&■- In «Jnce*cticEi *ilb tl* ligrnd nkmA itwva m btar ol a 
ugp mmtd Dsmi bn ]a Dlutumr* wiw is idualiM by some wiitcn 
Pbutiih Dbaumyt i*r tEie JoAHinFfii iSrAhimn^ T!i© cdfljKture 
Lbs Bwdh&jam Stamio Suit*, Vd. J1I P $ W* |L Dbmnn»* Vbmr 
DWonjas 1 Gnd •rpartk' mention m dwilmcl tnvmht** of rbo K*ij*F* §raup- 
i fir. XT, B, 13. Ksgffti 
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the great conflict between the Kurus and the Pandas’ 
who had for their allies several peoples including the 
SpAjaym No direct independent proof of tln^ war is 
forth coming, but allusions to the hostility of Kurus and 
Sriiijayas,, whirli forms an important lealnre of the epic 
ha Hods, are met with in the £ainput ha Brahmen a/ 
Moreover Hopkins invites attention to a 0tM in the 
ChMnilfKjyu i'ptiitisiuuf which alludes to the mare which 
saves the Kurus;— 

Yah> yata Svartate tat tad gaekchhati Manat:ah 
■ ...KurfiM aicabhimkxhati. 

'1 itc verse cannot fail to recall the disaster (ftiirffipfiifi 
vaifasm) referred to in the Mahlthhurata* 

It may be asserted that the Pfindtis are a body of 
al rangers unknown to the Yedic texts, and that, therefore, 
the Ktpry of their feuds with the Kurus must be post- 
\edie. But such a conclusion would la wrong because, 
firstly, an argtn>u nhtnt ex silentin is feldom conclusive, 
and, secondly, the Pa^duu are, according to Indian tradi¬ 
tion, not a body of strangers but in fact scions of the 
Kurus, Hopkins indeed says that they were an unknown 
folk connected with the wild tribes located north of the 
Ganges/ But Patafijoli 8 calls KhTim, Nnkula and Saha- 
deva Kurus. Hindu tradition is unanimous in represent¬ 
ing the Papijavaa as an offshoot of the Kuru race just 
as the Kurus themselves were an offshoot of the Bharatas. 

1 M* If., XVIII. I!. 04, 

• The Lnllle of Kurn-kniura i* wrj often dearnbtd a figlti (mIwmu tfce 

Kum iDd I In* F rifting a *Mlih , VI 4G, GO. IH- 72. IS j 73. Uj VII. 80 |] ; Hs 
1(1, VIII. 47 35; 67, 18 : 60 l ; 93. Ij, Tha nnJrlfn% feeling betn^ ji ltix. 
PfCTlrt « dilfiueilj allmfeii tQ in ihn SaU^tha iSr&hmamt XU, V, .1 I it 
Vfdic Meg, lf r p, 08}* ' m * 

s IV* I?. ti4C r The Great Epic ©/ India* p, 

* Mbh. TX + W, 

• The hetigwn* of India t p . 360 , 

# IV. I. t, 

f I. P, m. 
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RECITER OF THE GREAT EPIC 

The very name gf the Great Epic betrays the Bharcta 
(Euru) connection of the principal heroes and combatants. 
The testimony of Buddhist literature points to the same 
conclusion. In the Dasa-BrShmana J at aka 1 a king “of 
the stock of iuddhitthiJa 7 ' reigning “in the kingdom of 
Tvuru and the city called Indapatfca" is distinctly called 
“Koravya, 71 i.e., Kauravya—belonging to the Kuril race. 
The polymidrotie marriage of the Tandavas does not 
necessarily indicate that they are of non-Kuro origin, 
The system of Niyaga prevalent among the Kurus of the 
Madhga-deia was not far removed from fraternal polyandry, 1 
while the law {DH&tMq) of marriage honoured by the 
Northern Kurus was admittedly lax, 4 

Already in the time of Adva lay ana's Grihya iSutra 1 
VaHampfiyana was known as MaMbkHratacharya. He is 
also mentioned in the Taitthiya Aranijaha * and the 
Abhtndhijuyi of "Pfi.nio.i,* Wbetlier the traditional reciter 
of the original MuMbhiirata was actually a contemporary 
of Janamojfiya or not, cannot he ascertained at the present 
moment. But T have found nothing in the Vedic litera¬ 
ture itself which goes against the epic tradition. The 
early \edic texts no doubt make no reference to the 

x JSNilfa Kft, 

j-fc aft# ti-y “Pflfih>«J pp. S)5, 136; Journal of Hf Dcpartm/nt 

°* Leirtrw l&j/riifja UmttrtHnu Vul IX i isd Lht Serf* ffUtory af tie Faith ^ 
twnd fdilion, pp. 43 . 45 . Mm mk i j, If*. H#; 105*^,88} Win- 
is ISAS. 1807. TSS d; I H .j|«uba It. ST. 3; Rjihinpati, urU, It i* to b« 

1 tut m spite t,r the allied hwiiy etufwa m iba Piyi}u line da «b*r wi/o 
***** DnupsJl ftiiped by the Pipdavt brothm, a ad Uwlr abiltlrva bed do 
etnuucfl Wife, fn tile rjijf 'Kurn' anil ‘Piflija* no doubt often find *i'pi tale 
Uiont IJU. In , limiter way bbtorosi dil'.iitgiiiAh between tbt tdtsrd boiuM of 
PlutngeBftt, 1 lorfc’ end t fc«MaeU‘r*i 'Capet,' 'Valut*,* 'Souiboe' and 'Orleitu 1 : 
Cbulobyi' and ' Vfigtieli. 1 

* Alii * I. I£3. 7 . 

* t n, *, 

* i.7, i, 

* iv. a. HH. 
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MahabhSrata, but they mention Whams. 1 It is well- 
known that the story supposed to have been recited by 
Yaisampayann to Jan am ej ay a was at first tailed an 
ItiMsa and was named Jay a 1 or song of victory, Le., 
victory of the Pandus, the ancestors of the king : 

Muvhyale sarvapapfMyo tidhu #id OhandramS yathu 

Jayo mbnHifidso' yam iirotartjo vijitfUhuna.* 

''By listening to this story one escapes from all kinds 
of sin, like the Moon from Balm. This /ftea (story, 
legend) is named Jaya (Victory); it should he listened to 
by those that desire victory." 

Janamejaya s brothers, Bhimasena, Ugrasenn and 
Snitfjscna, appear in the Safapatka Br&hmam* and the 
^ankfuitjunit 3 th ttf<t Sutra' 1 as performers of the horse- 
sacrifice. 6 At the lime of the Brihuil-drayyaku Upatmhftd 
their life and end excited popular curiosity and were 
discussed with avidity in learned circles. It is clear that 
the sim of the' Pariksbitas had set liefore the time of the 
Upanixhad, 1 and it is also clear that they had been guilty 
of some sinful deeds which they had atoned for by their 
horse-sacrifice. The Satapatka Brtthmnna (juntos a gdtha 
which says; — 


■ a. v., xv. a. 11 - 13 . 

* °t- c - V * Vlid 3 f** Willttaw* : A Cnuti^p. !>: ln ,i *, in 
<?cim r F<J +t pp, fitf |tjq. 

J Mhlr , Adi, 62 p Sjth Cj, Udytigai IR&, 

* XIII. 5. 4. a* 

1 XVZ.0.T. 

1 Did then* tIt Me br&tb*rn lu.Lt? pin ici ihr Burn Act* erf Jauanrejnji? u 

partiqipitbm JidmiH fuggeMcd by Mih I. y r ^ 

T ***«*“‘WhUfccr b.T.tb. P*riWrita, *«**» **, not ltnplf lbejr 

'^1 P * r * iltr ““"If Ml ttmt tht m^rr « ThHint 

AitamtdAt wri|I« rt yo" iu(ptt» Hi. 0 ?pa »t t * Do b wrIGcc. ukumI 

««» 1 A HIT., 111. Ik, Rimaw**. t* a , J,n.m,.jaya at. **, 4»j 
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PdrikshUS yajamand aicutmdhuili . puTo'vamnt 
ajahufy karmapdpalatii ptinydh pwpyena karma^a. 1 

''The righteous Pfirikshit-as, performing liorse- 
sneriliees, by ibcir righteous work did away with sinful 
work one after another,* * 

It may be presumed that the breach with the 'lords 
spiritiial' of those days was healed in this way and for 
the time being priests and princes in the Kuril country 
lived in harmony, Thu Purdyiis state that Jannmej&ya 
was succeeded by Salonika. Salonika's son and successor 
was Afivamedba-datta. From Aivamcdha-dntta was horn 
AdhtsTma-itrlabna famed in the I’ffyn and Matsija 
Ptirdriaa. Adhisima-krislina's sou was Nichaksfau. During 
Nieha tabu's reign the city of IlHstinapiirn is said to have 
been carried away by the Gauges, and the king is said to 
have transferred his residence to KausSmbl, or Kosarn near 
Allahabad . 5 

The Vedic texts do not refer in clear terms to any of 
these successors of Janmnejaya or to the city of TTiistina- 
pura which figures as the principal metropolis of the 
Kurus in the epic and the Puriinas. The antiquity of 
the city is, however, clearly proved by tbe evidence of 
PilpiuL® As to the princes the Ijtig-V&jla no doubt 
mentions a ( Bharat fi) king named Asvamcdha , 4 hut there 

1 Snt, ter., XlfT. 5. 3, Cf. Jlffti, Xli. JSS, 3S. Th* noful detii cl which ibn 

uf thfl FirTkahilu wars gutiii* Atirurding lu Itic tpic# wci« 

»i!d bJkrfi^BCgd IttM,. ISO Vrr^ a 3 mud 9^ P Cf. aim Set . KUt s. 4. i. 

1 Giivujny&j-ahrit* t&smi* tiajpar^ 

tyakltA Kiehaktki j iNjpurffjH A r ffw/Jm£yap]i » mv&t*$atu 

When tha *?i&j Nifirk&nji ^HLitiaaparit if carried i*f*j hy iht Gnfi^a. 1 , 
NieliaVaby will nhaniuD Jt*ud wiH ^wotJ iu Kau£atubl r 

E* 4 rgibr* Dyncihfw 0/ Kali Ayt* 1 J . 6 . 

That Blfarimi pflgft *twd &h tin* Gupps 1 * dear from xba J?trnitfiaj« EDL 63L *j)j 
^ d f I'i3] p ibd lh# {an.iigjinij'aHi JJiSitilMpiirdHl*, 

1 vi.a r im. 
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is nothing to show that he is identical with Aivamedba- 
fhtta, A Satiinrka Satrajita is mentioned in t lie Aitareya 
Brdhnta^a and the Satapatlm BrShmana as n powerful 
king who defeated Ubfitariishtra a prince of Kiisi, nnd 
took away his sacrificial horse. Tie, too, was probably a 
Bharata, 1 but the patronymic Satrapta probably indicates 
that be ms different from Salonika, the eon of Jamme- 
jaya. The Paftchammta Brdhnma , the Jaiminiya Upani- 
shad Btdkmana and the Chhandogya TJpanteJutd mention 
a Kuru king named Abhfpratirin Kakshageni, who 
™ il contemporary of Girikshit Aucbeliamanyava, 
Saunakn Efipeya and Djiti Aindruta. As D r ili was the 
son and pupil of Indmta Daivapa {Daivfipi) Ssunaka, the 
prieat of Jnnamejaya, 1 Ahhipralarin, son of Kaksha^ua, 
appears to have l)een one of the immediate successors of 
the great king. We have already seen that Knkshasena 
appears in the }fahubhuTat.Q i as the name of a brother 
of Janarnejaya. Ahhipratfiriii was thus Ja name jays’n 
nephew. The A itarcya Btahmana and the S&nhhatjana 
Srunia StUrn * refer to a prince named Yrlddhadyumna 
Abhipralarina. apparently the son or Abhipratarin. The 
Aitarcijn Brahm^ttia 6 possibly mentions his son Ratbagnisa 
and priest Suduvriksba GaupalBvnna.' The SdftJtkByana 
Srmilti Sutra* informs us that Vyiddbadyumim erred in a 
sacrifice, when a Brflhmana uttered a curse that the result 
would be the expulsion of the Kimis from Kunj-kshetra, 
an event which actually came to pass. 


1 tfm. ftr. xin s, i. lst-as. 

* Fnitfc firikmw ; V oh I, t ,p. B70 . 

1 I, SI, 54 , 

« xv. ic. 10-ia, 

* TriTfdi** triDikriuiii pp. 

“SI”=■»" Kssssr 

T XV. 1 C, I 0 . 1 S. 
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Sacrifices threatened to have serious repercussions 
on the fortunes of the royal family even in the days of 
Jammu.'jayu. The performance of ritual in the approved 
form by proper persons seems to have excited as 
much interest in the Kuril country as philosophical 
discussions did at the court of Vi deb a. Even in the 
fourth century B.C, the great Chandrnguptu Maury a had 
to attend to sacrifices in the midst of his pressing duties 
relating to war and judicial administration. A sacrificial 
error was not a trivial matter, especially in the ancient realm 
of the Kurus, which was the citadel of BrShmsrue 
ritualism. To religious indiscretions were sown added 
natural calamities and the effect on the people was disastrous. 
Mention lias already been made of the Dura pic tradition 
about the destruction of Hastinapura by the erosive action 
of the Ganges. Ti e Chhandogya Vfttnitehtid refers to the 
devastation of the crops in the Knru country by 
Malacki {hailstones or locusts) and tbo enforced 
migration of the family of Ushaati Chakritya^a, who 
repaired to the village of an unnamed noble or wealthy 
man, next to a neighbourly prince and ultimately to the 
court of Janokft of Yideha . 1 


1 Chhiir.iJvyya. i_ lo. 1 Rphad, Opanithal. JJI. 4, Fer <»rli'T rseimi- 
sff piL-T«da, X. 99 (JrOught In ihe time rtf 3jif|pl«|.un MMi. I t* 1 (itcry of 
Attmnqi). Tint CJifujniVojrwii Upaniihad myt * «g|uUkg|(rtii JTiinuAudpAffi 
•allfl/djiejra UiliQt ::> fm Cft&kriyarM thhyis.yrirme firnJrJnirrro ntdei. 1 Wfc*0 
K'lfullml wil d#TMtbt*d Ljf !i»1 filer** nr lueunle. fjnlii-jiti Cliikrifri£» trprurfj 
With hit rirjiin w-h to l id agnate's tillagr tnrl there livnl in i<nr>i jiilnrt 
TliP plight c( the II rill ins pt md bil wife ofm k and Contrail to thr ctrajilinn nf 
the KiUTttvyu null hit iliy who "ihmte tmrrrily in the rmlnr of Poriishjr." CtNu, 
ia»nttttora took i m mean ‘thuDifetbor. ' hail, tone' or '«icitrd of «m*l] red 

hird' t*r *loea»c. * The In it wenojeg wtsordi with thi> r*ideacri>f tbo HefSWidgnr* 
fn"», X, lg. no. m'i(:cfii' ijuUinrij'.VfJrii'K jnmuJayiilu *ir> 0 iild$. Thr Ktmreie 
w«Ti( miJi'ehe bit the some sen** (Tfltir!'* Dtelieniiry; Jacob, Scritpi ftem Shad- 
dttiuna, JEA3, I till, CIO; Vciitc htdtx. [I, 110; Bhaad. Cam. Lie,, 1918, 

26 27; Bkfcfei, 1HQ, 1963, 3A8j, 
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The Pafichawtii&a BrSkmajia 1 affords n Hue to the 
rojal sent of the 'Abbipralarina' brunch of the Kuril 
In ill i I y whose reign witnessed the beginning of those 
incidents that spelled disaster Lo the Kurus. We are told 
that Dpiti, apparently the priest of king Ahhipraturin, 
son ul Kakahasena, completed a sacrifice in Kbin^'a/ 
Fhe same BrAhmana 1 refers to the Abhipratannas as 
the “mightiest of all their relations / 1 The passage is 
significant. It suggests that the great Janamejayn was 
no more in the laud of the living in the days of 

Abhiprat&rin and his descendants, and that the line 
represented by the latter far outshone ibe other branches 
of the Kuril royal family. The existence of distinct 
offshoots of the iinc is dearly implied by tradition. One 
of them held sway in Ibis tin 3 pure and later on moved 

to Kaudambl. This is the branch mentioned in the 
Purlin ns. Another line reigned in Tehokara/ The third 
and the 'mightiest’ branch is, as we have seen, connected 
with Khandavo, the far-famed region where the great 
epic locates the stately city of I ndruprastha, The famous 
capital which stood dose to the site of modern Delhi 

finds prominent mention in the ,fata has as the seat of a 
line of kings claiming to belong to the i; Yuddhittbih 

yolrti ’ 1 (Yudhrshthira's gotrn or dan). 

The prosperity of the Abbipratamias was short-Jived. 
Great calamities befell the Kunis and the disintegration 
of the kingdom went on apace/ Large sections of the 
people, including lirnhmaeas and princes, were apparently 
forced to leave the country, and to migrate to the eastern 
part of India, The transference of the royal seat of one 

1 xsv,a.r.. * xiv. 1.14. 

1 U, 5. i, Culand’i. f.d,, p. 37, I SBE. t[T ^ 

1 Cf. a-awj fl , in. ISO: jaos, ad. er. ■wh™ jvbbiprm- 

™ lytof n»d ip -iLh dj ■ «t hi* 5UB, ditidid tie ifttarilmes Mil 

gttb 1 iwlm atatii it. 
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neb of the Kura or Bharnta dynasty fo Kut^ambT is 
confirmed by the evidence of some of the plays attributed 
to Lhasa. Udayana, king of KsufiSnibi, is described 
in the SvQpttaiasaDa-clattn as a scion of the R La rota or 
Bbarata family*:— 

Rhdmtandm kill? jato cinlto jMnavaAchhuchili 

tannathan bataddhartum rajadkarnmya dchknk 

“Tlmu art born in the family of the Bharatcis, Thou 
art self “Controlled, enlightened and pure. To stop her 
by force is unworthy nf thee, who should*! be the model 
of kingly duty." 


GfJNKAt,OG¥ OF THE PajukSHITA FAMILY 


Parikibtt- 



SlLtS *ri£qa BKsiSafteflA Osllr-ts 


IKjuisbIy £im|j- 

CAl Wfc'.li ihr au¬ 
ditor uf ^pj.S. 
hfritwi icc- ia 
fleiri IrudLii ’n. 
ML.Ei.y 5 I \2 it. 


^8 y Kac, K of K liaf? .}?¥■ i IthdApis Iml ? 




- ivd. riHQkipati ^ 140, Trim, V + S, fiaklliuiktr, p. 7L LCf. Pnttijftn- 

^to$tiTi}ib.Qr&$an l i t ik Vtil&*k%fn nmavIgv-jifiifpAfc Bhtimto lafoiah f * 
Kbaralnk+IrpabhLbindi rfy&raiHai^” Act u 


l.'?;ilreff<ir| j|-J| 

VtLbMbmiitfitah pqfjJi, Acs l\\ 





Section II. The Age of the Great Janaka. 

Sarve rajiio Maiihilasya Mainakasyeva parvatah 

nikrishtabhuta rajdno ... 

— Mahdbhdrata 1 * * 4 . 

We Lave seen that a series of calamities sadly crippled 
the Kurus. The kingdom fell to pieces and one of the 
princes had to leave the country. During the age which 
followed the Kuru people played a minor part in politics. 

The most notable figure of the succeeding age was 
Janaka, the great philosopher-king of Videha, mentioned 
in the Vedic texts as the contemporary of Uddalaka Aruni 
and Yajnavaikya. The waning power of the Kurus and 
the waxing strength of the Vaidehas are shown by the fact 
that while Kuru princes are styled rdjan (king) in certain 
Brahmanas* Janaka of Videha is called samrdt (supreme 
king). In the Satapatha Brahmana 8 the samraj is asserted 
to be of higher dignity than a rajan. 

That the great Janaka was later than the Parikshitas 
admits of no doubt. We shall show later on that 
he was a contemporary probably of Nichakshu (if 
Puranic tradition is to be accepted), and certainly 
of Ushasta or Ushasti Chakrayana during whose time 
disaster befell the Kurus. In Janaka’s time we find the 
notable achievements, as well as the mysterious fate, of 
the Parikshitas, still fresh in the memory of the people 
and discussed as a subject of general curiosity in the 
royal court of Mithila. In the Brihad-aranyaka Upanishad 

1 HI. 134. 5. A a all other mountains are inferior to Mnic&ka e© are kinga 

inferior to the lord of Mithila. 

J Ait., VIII. 14. PafichavtthSa, XIV. 1. 12. etc. 

4 V, 1,1,12-13. 
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THE DATE OF THE VEDIC JANAKA 

Bhtijyu Labyayani tests Yajfiavaikya, the ornament of 
the court of Janaka, with a question, the solution of which 
the former is said to have previously obtained from a 
being of superhuman power through the medium of 
a Madra girl : 

“Kva Pdrikshitd abhavan' — whither have the Parikshitas 
gone ?” 

Yajfiavaikya answers: “Thither where the per¬ 
formers of the horse sacrifice abide.” From this it is 
clear that the Parikshitas (son« of Parikshit) must 
at that time have passed away. Yet their life and end 
must have been still fresh in the memory of the people, 
and a subject of absorbing interest to men and women 
in different parts of the country. 1 2 

It is not possible to determine with precision the 
exact chronological relation between Janamejaya -and 
Janaka. Epic and Puranic tradition seems to regard 
them as contemporaries. Thus the Mahabharata says 
that Lddalaka, a prominent figure of Jauaka’s court, and 
his son Svetaketu, attended the sarpa-satra (snake- 
sacrifice) of Janamejaya : —- 

Sadasya schabhaoad Vydsah putra-£ishya-sahayavan 

Uddalakah Pramatakah Svetaketu&cha Pihgalah 3 

“Vyasa, assisted by his son and disciple, Uddalaka, 

Pramataka, Svetaketu, Pingala.officiated as sadasya 

(priest).” 

1 Bphad. Upanishad, III. 3.1, E. Boer, Bphad, Up. P. 20 ; 

* Weber, Ind. Lit, 126 ff. In the Journal of Indian History, April, 1938, 
P* edited by Dr. 8, Krishna* vami Aiyangar and others, appears the atnaziug 
insinuation that “Mr, Hoy Chundhury has..*,,, at tempted to gbe Weber’s 
thought and language *as rendered) out as his ou?n, mthotit any reference to 
^Veber *’ A perusal of the Bibliographical Index (pp. 319, 328) appended to the 
first ed, of the Political History and p. 27 of the text ; the foreword to the subse¬ 
quent editions, etc., will throw Interesting light on the veracity of the writer of the 
article in question in the Journal of Indian History. 

3 Mbh.,ML.5 3.7. 

7—1829B 
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The Vishnu Pttriina says that Sai&tiTte, the son and 
successor of Janamejayn, learned the Vedas from 
YajBavnlkya! 

The unreliability of the Epic and the* Pnranic 
tradition in this respect js proved by the evidence 
of the Vedic texts. We learn from the Sntapathu 
Brtthmaw 1 that indrota Daivapa or Daivipi Saunaka was a 
contemporary of Jnmmcjaya. His pupil was Driti Aindrota 
or Aindrmi according to the Jatminipfl Upa n ishad and 
Vafltia Brahmanas . Djiti'e pupil was Pulusba PrachTna- 
yogyaP The latter taught Pauloshi Satyaynjfm. We 
loam from the ChhSndfujiju Upanithad 1 that Pauiushi 
Satyayajiia was a contemporary of Bud'la Asvatnrasvi 
and of Uddfilaka Amni, two prominent figures of (Tanaka’s 
court/ SatjayajAa was, therefore, certainly a contem¬ 
porary of Tanaka of Videha. He was an elder contem¬ 
porary because his pupil SomaSuBbma Satynyajili Pra- 
chlnayogyu is mentioned in the Satapathfl BrShmana* as 
having met Jauaka. As Satyayajfii certainly flourished 
long after Indrota Daivapj Saunaha, his ‘ contemporary 
Janaka must be considerably later than Janamejaya, the 
contemporary of Indrota. 

We should also note that in the lists of teachers given 
at the end of the tenth book of the Satapulhu Rr^hinaua,and 
the sixth chapter of the BfUiad-Branyitka UpanUkad Tura 
Kavashcya, the priest of Janamejaya, appears as a very 
ancient sngc who was tenth in flic ascending line from 
Siiiijivlputra, whereas Y 5 jBavalkya and I'ddniaku Arugi, 
the contemporaries of Janaka, were only fourth and fifth in 

1 Vithnu p.. n f . ?I.S, 

* xirr. &. 4 , i, 

* Vofic Index, II. p, a. 

* V, It. 1.0. 

1 Vid " Dftittd.Anw»k* VpQnlthmd, V. U, ia; ‘Janalw v*H*ht lufftam 
AitntefSirim, vriehe-," *nrt III, 7. I. 

* XI. fl.fi. 14. 
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JANAMKJAYA AND JANAKA SI 


the ascending lire from the same teacher. The lists arc 
given below 


Jana rac java. Turn Kstvashcyn 

Yajflavndms Rajastambnyana 


Ktidri 

Samjiha 

Viitsya 

Varnnkashnyana 

Mishit (hi 

Kaiitsa 

Milndavya 

Mfi^nJQ^yani 

SaujivTputrn 


Kuiri Vsjafcuvasa 1 

Upavc^i 

Arena 

Uddfiluka Armji l Jauaka 
Yajfjftvalkya J the Great 
Asnri 
As urayana 

PraSniputrn Asuriviisin 
SfifijfvTpiitni 


It is clear from what has been stated above that 
Tanaka was separated by five or six generations from 
Tnnamejaya’s time.* Jacobi and Rhys "Davids* agree in 


' rc.in. 74 T, 

1 Tt Inn li nu staler! bj eettuin urairr* ibnf JunMnejnjji ihculd be 
vin.i?ei “mdj a a’Ffr ftlifivy Jutuka ” Thry |WHnt tn ill* hie of Jdri ill \ht wb 
In khfi Kra FatikMkitti oMl*can quoted afeoTO. Thej (urtli^r 

tdflntify D^otiE^la Dhiumra* ■ contemporary of JimEJwfsTB^reurdiag to n 
l^nd nirtated fn Llit? fl-rjuifAfl Erdtaio?*** wish B.imill* Dbanurja of tb* 
J4 fimrcf vn iFr^mdfld, whn pniy bp fluivpnrd In the perinct nf Janab, It is dlfio 
suggested ihm jtfiftilavt-yn nf a m'ltAin DrilhntBQB pniice Is no othff tbnu Indra- 
dvqmna, J7/J 1( Apnl mat*. ]G £f. *tc. Apart from the fact ihut hi Ibe Ted****■*» 
ffflft and ?if B.Ti‘ jit ftftn'H u-iL'd ill Emotively lo convrv tic *nmt? inPfcftfllg fCf. 37 dflfO 

ii nfcoojtf tft OfiLed tliul thr qnetUon l Ktrt Parikihiffr afrtinm' wish it* answer 

w*i mi framed for (Ar ffr*i Hmr nt the emti of J matin. It ti i tnflrdfcibfeiilifrld 
nddhaTay* aiiribtittd to mptibumm ajifuej^and. tfcrirfuTUA it 

C *™1 be ri^nrdeil it c^ilbltlhiDg the ijuchpmiam Sr! lipHttejayi " PirakibiU 

*nd ^arnica Vifrfcta. A* So Dtatlhak it hni alfrady Wn pointed out (p. 
Kbdve^ tb*t ihv Baudhdyafi^ fhauta Shift! rrmtiun^ DhlJUUfttia a fid Dhnjiixijd-fl Bi~ 
4*lfnrct metulier* of the Kidvapa pru.tip, JanimejiYB. my it ban paiKd iwjiy' 
in the days of Df]Ei and ibft XbhJpmlriQifr, ante p B 4 * 3 , B*c m\w flTfl, 

vnr IMS, ff* As la PbilJkYrjftt sethrnp. itadml* should ft fibber 
thif h ii i pAEfnELiruk lain Jfifrpa, Bh&tcdr&ja sir. Jo ijifr «1i>rwt of Ui» prr- 
Tk*mt i* » to identify twry Ilb&Hrtvej* willi Tnbadyumn* Iiim- 

■*lf m is h t£HKO»DBbla to ewrj SlrejA watb" UeIbai&ja or mij 

Bhirorfir&jft w\th DntMjo tir 1'ipd^a- 

3 ^ori/uAfo patt iitrt, Sod ^ S fiji jq-j Buddhat Sulla*. lBt™Socfcw«. p. ilrii 
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estimating the average length of a patriarchate or genera¬ 
tion (in lists relating to spiritual succession) at SO years. To 
the five or six teachers from Indrota to Somasushma, and 
from Tura to Uddalaka Aruni and Janaka, we may, there¬ 
fore, assign a period of 150 or 180 years. 1 * * It is, therefore, 
reasonable to think that Janaka flourished about 150 or 
180 years after Janamejaya, and two centuries after 
Parikshit. If, following a Puranic tradition, we place 
Parikshit in the fourteenth century B.C., we must place 
Janaka in the twelfth century R.C. If, on the other 
hand, we accept a date for Gunakhya Sankhayana, the 
pupil’s pupil of Uddalaka according to the 3dhkhdyam 
Aranyaka, in the sixth century B.C., we must place 
Parikshit in the ninth century B.C., and Janaka in the 
seventh eentury B.C. 

The kingdom of Yideha, over which Janaka ruled 
seems to be mentioned for the first time in the Samhilds 
of the Yajur Veda .* It corresponds roughly to the 
modern Tirhut in North Bihar. 8 It was separated from 
Kosala by the river Sadanira, usually identified with the 
modern Gandak which, rising in Nepal, flows into the 
Gauges opposite Patna. 4 5 Oldenberg, however, points out 8 


1 It bee been urged by sume critics list pupils are net necessarily younger 
in age tbaa their preceptors. It may freely be admitted that in particnlar cases 
pcpils may be of the same age ’with, or even older than, the guru. But it is idle 
to suggest that in a long list of successive aehargas and iithyat the presence of 
elderly pupil* must be assumed except where the guru js known to be the father 
of the pupil. Individual cases of succession of elderly Miyat do not invalidate 
the conclusion that the average duration of e generation is as is suggested by Jacobi 
and Bbjs Davids, 

1 Vedw Index, II. 293. 

* Accoiding to Pargiter, JASB, 1SB7, S9-" Yideha com prised the conntry from 
Serakhpur an the Bapti to Data Harps, with Kerala on the west and Aoga on 
the east Oa the north it approached the hills, and to the south it was bounded 
by the smell kingdom of VaiiAH," 

* Vedie Index II. 299. 

5 Buddha, p. 398 n. Cf. Pargiter, 87. Mbh. 13. 20. 27. 
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that the Mahabharata distinguishes the GandakI from 
the Sadaulra: “Gandakincha Mahdionam Sadamram 
tathaiva cha.” Pargiter, therefore, indentifies the Sadauira 
with the Rapti. 1 We learn from the Sum chi Jntaka 2 * that 
the measure of the whole kingdom of Videha was three 
hundred leagues. It consisted of 16,000 villages. 8 

Mithila, the capital of Videha, is not referred to in 
the Vedic texts, but is constantly mentioned in the 
Jatakas and the Epics, It has been identified with the 
small town of Janakpur just within the Nepal border 
north of the place where the Muzaflfarpur and Darbhanga 
districts meet. It is stated in the Snruchi and Gandhara 4 5 6 * 
Jfdakas that the city covered seven leagues. At its 
four gates were four market towns/ We have the 
following description of the city in the Mahajanaka 
Jataka *:— 

By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see' 

With walls and gates and battlements, traversed by streets 

on every side, 

^ ith horses, cows and chariots thronged with tanks and 

gardens beautified, 

Videha's far-famed capital, gay with its knights and 

warrior swarms, 

Clad in their robes of tiger-skins, with banners spread 

and flashing arms. 

Its Brahmins dressed in Ka& cloth, perfumed with 

sandal, decked with gems, 

Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and diadems/ 

1 If the epic enumeration of the rivers quoted aWe follows a geographical 
order as is suggested by the use of the expression Sewna in the Mbh. IL 20 27, 
Sedan Sr a may be the Borhi Gsp^ab which is diBtingtmhed Lem the Ga^tjck 
proper. CL map in JASB, 1895. 

* J. 489. 

J. 406. Thfse ate apparently ccnTention.il figures. 

4 J. 489 and 4C6. 

5 J. 546. 

6 Ho. 589; Cowell's Jtitaka, Vol. VI, p. 30, 

1 For another description of Mithila, Mbh, HI. 206.6-9. 
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According to the Ramayana' the royal family of Mithila 
was founded by a king named Nimi. His son was Mithi, 
and Mitbi's son was Janaka I. The epic then continues 
the genealogy to Janaka IT (father of Sita) and his brother 
Ku&idhvaja, king of Sankagya. The Vdyu* and the 
Vishnu 8 Purdnas represent Nimi or Nerai as a son of 
Ikshvaku, and give him the epithet Videha. 4 His son was 
Mithi whom both the Purdnas identify with Janaka I. The 
genealogy is then continued to Slradhvaja who is called 
the father of Sita, and is, therefore, identical with Janaka 
II of the Ramayana. Then starting from Slradhvaja the 
Purdnas carry on the dynasty to its close. The last king 
is named Kriti, and the family is called Janaka-vamh. 

Dhritestu Bahnla^vo’ bh&d Bahul5$va-sutah Kritih 
tasmin santishthate vam&o Janakdndm mahdtmanam 0 

TJje Yedic texts know* a king of Videha named Nami 
Sapya.® But he is nowhere represented as the founder 
of the dynasty of Mithila. On the contrary, a story of 
the Satapatha Brahmana seems to indicate that the 
Yideban kingdom owes its origin to Videgha Mathava 
who came from banks of the Sarasvatl. 7 We are 
told that the fire-god went burning along this earth from 
the Sarasvatl towards the east, followed by Mathava and 
his priest, Gotama Rahugana till he came to the river 

1 J. 71.3 

* 8b. 7-8;fiS. 3-4. 

» IV. 5,1. 

< Sa Idpcna Vamh$hasya Videhah samajadyata —Vdyu P m The story uf 
Yatfshtha’a curse on a Yideban king is known to the Bfihadd^tatd (vii. 59). 

s Yarn Purdnc 89, 23, For Janeka as a dynastic designation see also Mbh. 
in. J33i I"?; Kant, I, 67. 8. The use of the expreasione Janakdndm, Janakaih etc, 
does not necessarily indicate that every member of the line bore the personal 
name Janaka. Cf. Jk$/irdkfindr|t (fldm. I. 5.3), which re fera to those who were 
1 k tht dku»v amsa-pTftlh at ah (X. X. 8) I Baghtindjh ancayam, etc. 

6 Yedic Index, I, 436. 

1 Macdonell Sans. Lit. f pp. 211-15; Fed., fnd, t II. 298; Sat. Br., l f 4 f 1, 
etc ; Oldenberg 1 * Buddha, pp, 398*99; Pargiter, J.A.S,B. t 1897, p. 86 et seq. 
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Sadanira which flows from the northern (Himalaya) 
mountain, and which he did not burn over. No Brahmanas 
went across the stream in former times, thinking “it has 
not been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara (the fire that 
burns for all men).’’ At that time the land to the east¬ 
ward was very uncultivated, and marshy, 1 but after 
Matbava’s arrival many Brahmanas went there, and it was 
cultivated, for the Brahmanas had caused Agni, the Fire- 
god, to taste it through sacrifices. Mathava the Videgha 
then said to Agni, “where am I to abide ?” “To the east 
of this river be thy abode,’’ he replied. Even now, the 
writer of the Satapatha Brilhmana adds, this stream forms 
the boundary between the Kosalas and the Videhas. The 
name of Mithi Vaideha, the second king in the Epic and 
the Puranic lists, is reminiscent of Mathava Vi deg ha. 

If Mathava Videgha was the founder of the royal 
line of Mithila, Nami Sapya cannot claim that distinction. 
The Majjhima Nikdya 2 and the Nina J at aka mention 
Makhadeva as the progenitor of the kings of Mithila, and 
a Nimi is said to have been bom to “round off the royal 
house, the family of hermits.” The evidence of Buddhist 
texts thus shows that the name Nimi was borne not by 
the first, but probably by some later king or kings. 3 

As the entire dynasty of Maithila monarchs was 
called Janaka-vamda, Vam&o Janakundm mahdtmanam, the 
family of the high-souled Janakas, in post-Vedic litera¬ 
ture, and there were several kings bearing the name of 
Janaka, it is very difficult to identify any of these with the 
great Janaka of the Vedic texts, the contemporary of 


1 This is the territory which the Mahabharata refers to as “Jalodbhava i,e,, 
reclaimed from swamp (Mbh.. II. 30. 4. Pargiter, ibid, B8n|. 

1 IT. 74-83. 

3 The evidence of the Brihad-lc ca (j (yii. 59j suggests that connection was 
maintained by Videbau monarch3 with their old heme on the banka of the Saraavati, 
cf. Porte),a rim(5a Brihmana, XXV. 10. 16-18 (story of Nami Sapya). 
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At uni and Yfijflavalkya, But there is odg fact winch 
seems to favour his identification with Siradhvaja of the 
Fu runic list, i. the hither of SUS, The father of the 
heroine of the Rnmilymia is a younger contemporary of 
AAvaputi, king of tiie liekayas (maternal grandfather of 
Blwrata 1 ), Jaimka of the Yedic testa is also a contem¬ 
porary '»f Asvap.iti. prince of the Ivckayas, as 1 ddiilaka 
Aruni ami Hud i la jLSvntnrflivi frequented the courts of 
both these princes. 4 Bui as the name Afivnpatt is also 
apparently given to Bharata'e maternal uncle," it seems 
ihut it was possibly not a personal name but a secondary 
epithet or a hunily designation like 'Jntiaka. 4 In lhut 
case it is impossible to say how far the identification of 
the Vedie Janakfl with the father of Situ is correct. The 
identification serins, however, to have been accepted by 
Bhavabhuti, Kef erring to the father of the heroine, the 
poet says in the Ma/idrira-charitn* :— 

TcUuimida hi rp d dyado 

ETuhJ/njft Slradhvnjo uripah 
Vujflo calltyn w unirijnsmai 

Brahwapdraijanam jagav* 

It is equally difficult to identify our Janaka with any 
of the kings of that name mentioned in the Buddhist 


J ftamflyrtnif, II* \h 9R» 

* 1f Chb, Up, V. I L14; Efib. Up., in. 7. 

a JTcini^a, VII. 113. 4, 

l A pa ns it jbe new that Ampitli wm a toimiy DflmmofV loill 

iiWiiWti cf 'lit liar- it tuay,. Iiuwiih, hn kirg^tl LtiiL id IIir Mull. vii. 1 ( 11 . 7 ; lil. 5 
UrtihnlkiWrii, r-fitrf fcf ib^ Eekjya*. deni go 4 Ikit i ha: «pitbeL 

■ T. Vctm Hr 

4 CJ. Ad XJ* wt« m UtMm-Chirlimr A&L TV, G, In tin Ubfa. XIL 1 2&A 
ihe tccilrisiff r»ry af FddAlik* and ««rof to b# CfcU-ed Aiudradytimtii. (Cf 

AlHT Id Mblu XI L 3|U. It 3JJ U5, the contemporary of Yi:&ATiLfeja it 
Iivlrd DaiTurlii. Th* SotAfutiha Brahman* it mttrifeatai to tfib TifBmlljr* 
ttfctf, XI L 31 fL no. Both ALnlfidjiimni and Bfl.iw&tl in pfttrfmjmbs ata-J 
kudlv affotd a dan to the perfosnl pusne d tbo kmg in 
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Jiitakas. Professor Rhys Davids 1 seems to identify him 
witfi Malta -Januka of the Jut aka NO. 539, The utterance 
of Mabii-.TftoakfL ft of that .Tanaka 

'Ali tin lIu’s palaces way burn 
But imu^Ll ul kill fiu ih burntrd Uicrubjf 
indeed reminds us nf the great philosopher‘king. 

In the Miihdbhdraitf we find the saying attributed to 
Janata ‘Janadeva’ Of MiThila. In the Jaiart Uttar-ndhijfi- 
ytina, however, the saying is attributed to Kami* This 
fact coupled with the mention of Menu in juxtaposition 
with Arishia in the Fishnw-PuriliwP may point to the 
identification of Kami or Kerni with Maha-Jatiaka II 
whom the JMalta represents ns the son or Arittln. If 
Maha-Jannkn IT be identical with Nairn, he cannot lie 
identified with Jtuiaka who is dearly distinguished from 
NamJ in the Vedic texts. One may he tempted to identify 
the Vedic -Tanaka with Maim-lauaka I of the J&tdka. 
Rut proof is lacking, 

In the fiatapatha Brahmana, the Briltad-aranyaha 
Upmhhad atul the MahHhUfirata* Janaka is called 
Samraf, This shows that he was a greater personage 
than a mere Rfijan. Although there is no dear 
evidence in the Vedic literature of the use of the word 
as emperor in the sense of a kiug of kings, 


' Hiil. Ind., K 26, 

1 *17. H. Ift-lih «(t, so, 

* a N\*hiiH]t<iut pTittlif filfodNl 

iiq iHf ArtcAtni}" 

4i Apt rM Fj-Jrariaft .Vdif hiStW gMath 
ItaQIdi'tttll ti|i ilTh fd til 

na khnlti in-jtna Isi djikjrato 1 tra bflchtl 
jrtly-nni riJiiNt /tJm trio rntd 

“Stfifig hitpij buraicg in a fire. Ilit kinj£ nf Mifbili hinildf HPg vf olih 
A in lb 1 1 fcohflig-raU@h} ujtbinR cF trtififl is htirfilogY* 

1 S, B. E..XLV. 17, 

* JV.S. 13, 

* IU. I3S. 17, 

S~I*29B 
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still (lie Stifapallm Brahmona distinctly Bays that the BamrS] 
was u higher authority than a Bdjnn ; “by offering the 
ItffaTtya lie becomes king, and by the V&japeya be 
becomes BurnrHj ; nnd the office of king is the lower, and 
that of Samrdj the higher" 1 In the Aivalaijana Brautti- 
Butra* Jnnnka is mentioned as a great sacrificer. 

Rut Tanaka's fame refits not so much on his achieve¬ 
ments aa a king nnd a sacrificer, os on bis patronage of 
cviltiiro and philosophy. The court of this monarch was 
thronged with 'BrB.hmanas from Koaala, the Kuru-Pflhchfiht 
countries nnd perhaps Madra, c.g,, ASvnla, Jurat kfirnva 
Arfahbtiga, Rbujyu Lnhyiiyaiii, Ushasta(-i) Chakrfiyapa, 
Kahotht Kaushltakeya. Gargi Vachaknavt, Uddalaka 
Arnni and Vidagdha Sakalyo. The tournament? of argu¬ 
ment which were here held form a prominei t feature in 
the third liook of the Bnfwd-fironjfflfoi Upamshad. The 
hero of these was Yajiinvatkja Vftjnsaneya, who was n 
pupil of Udd&laka Xrupi.' Referring to Janaka's relation? 
with the Kuru-Pa nebula Brahmanas, Olden berg observes :* 
“The king of the east, who has a leaning to the culture of 
the west, collects the celebrities of the west at his 
—much as the intellect? of Athens gathered at the 
court of Macedonian princes." 

The Bwhmanas a»d the I r pant thuds throw some light 
on the political condition of Northern India during the 
age of the great -Tanaka. From those works we learn that 
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The Vedic texts seldom furnish any definite clue as to 
the exact geographical position of these states. For the 
location of most of these territories we must, therefore, 
turn to the evidence of later literature. 

The inhabitants of Gandhara are included by epic 
pMjts among the peoples of Uttarapatha or the northern- 
*st region of India : — 

UttarapaUia-janmanah klrtayishyami tan api 
Yauna-Kdmboja-OSndharah Eirdta Barbara ih saha , T 
The country lay on both sides of the Indus,' and 
contained two great cities, viz,, Taksha&la and Pushkara- 
vati, alleged to have been founded by two heroes of epic 
fame : 

Gandhara-vishaye siddhe, tayoh puryau mahatmanoh 
Takshasya diksha vikhyitd ram yd Taksha^ilQ pun 
Pushkarasyapi vtrasya vikhydta Pushkaraiati. B 
The vishaya (territory) described in these lines must 
have embraced the llawalpindi district of the Western 
Pafijab and the Peshawar district of the North-West Frontier 
Province. A few miles to the north-west of Eawalpindl 
and 2,000 leagues away from Bnnaras, 1 * 3 4 stood the famous city 
of Tabshagila or Taxi la. The remains of the great city 


1 Mbit., XI t. 207, 49. 

5 rtamaijona, VII. 113. 11; 114. 11: Sindhor-nbhayntah parive. According 
to ddfafca no, 406 the Irogdom of Gandbara included KaSn.Ira. Hekstaics of 
Miletus {B. C. 549-166 ) refers to a Gandaric city called Kaspapyros. Stein 
(J.45B, 1699, extra no. 2, lit equates Kaspapyros with Ea spa tyros uf Herodotus 
and says that it must have been situated in that territory where the Indus first be¬ 
comes navigable, f.e., in the ancient Gandbara, Kaspatyros was the place at wbich 
the expedition under Skylax, seni by Darius to explore the course of the Indus, 
embarked. Stein (pp. 12-19) rejects the view accord.ng to which KaspapjroB 
represents the Sanskrit Kadyspapura from which the name EaSmir is said to 
have been derived. EMyapapura as a place-name is known to Alheroni (1 298), 
but he mentions it as an original designation of Multan. Ktdjapa’s iraditicnal 
connection with Eairnlr is, however, clear from Ea/ufaranjini, 1,27. 

3 Vayu Parana, 89.189-99; cj. Eamqjana, VII. 114. 11. 

* Telapatta and Stwtnia Jitakas, Nos. 96,163, 
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"arc situated immediately to the east and north-east of 
Sarai-knla, a junction on the railway, twenty miles north¬ 
west of Rawalpindi. The valley in which they Hr is 

watered by the ITnro river. Within this valley and within 
three and a half miles of each other tire the remains of 
three distinct cities. The southernmost- (and oldest) of 

these occupies nn elevated plateau, known locally us 

Bhir-uiound.” 1 

PushkarSvatf or Pushball)vatl, the Lotus City, (Prakrit 
PuH'aluati, whence the ‘Peukekotts’ of Arrian) in repre¬ 
sented by the modern Prang and Cbarsndda, 17 miles 
north-east of Peshawar, on the Swat river.* 

(landham is n later form of the name of the people 
ealled Garni him in the #ig-Veda and Alharta-Veda. 

Tn the Jltp-Frifu* the good wool of the sheep of these 
tribesmen is referred to. In the Athana-Vcdit the 
Garidhuris are mentioned with the Mujavnts, apparently 
as a despised people. The Brahma tut tests refer to 
Xngnnjit, king of (iamllifira, and his son Svnrjit. The 
former receives Br Eh manic consecration, but observations 
of the family on ritual are treated with contempt/ In iater 
times the ‘nngle of vision’ of the men of the Madhya-deia 
(Mid-Indi:i> changed, and GandhiUa became a resort of 
scliolnrs of all classes who (locked to its capital for ins¬ 
truction in the three Vedas and the eighteen* branches of 
knowledge. 

* A Ouldf fti Texf.'ff. pp. M ; A fit, J<HM,I®0,128 |. 

* Setoff. Tfi<* D/ Mic Erijttrofcn ft hi, pp jHSSl ; Pereht r, Netti tn 

fir Ancient Gtt S rt>iby r/ p. I] r). V A Fis.lih. JASJ*. UW, 111; 

Cnnnif.|j1..B, AG1, mi. 57 I. iXV SAi exteada G*ndui1}* *t,tw*ro» to 

Hi* iV«(« fK<m«r ?|. 

1 I. 126. 7, 

* V. 92.14. el. MW. nil,41, ifl; M, S C (c, 

!• Aitariya, «H. JO. rl'i. 1, 4. 10, Vrth 'n.Jrr, i, 139 

* Cl. Ilhjt O.itiJi IEid 5l«i|p, Ph/bEbjIiA Sictioiio,^ fFtlji-jtllMlli) ; 
I'dyu. ®J. m, asoAmdr^a 57, 92 ; ,'f t.'illrfa T, 9. tn-rnllcn* 19 Sippet j t |, IV, 3, 29. 
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Tn a significant passage of lliu Ghkdndogya Upanuhad* 
Uddftlaka Xruni, (lie contemporary of tbe Vedic Janaka, 
mention*? Gandhara to illustrate tbe desirability of 
having a duly qualified teacher from whom a pupil 
"learns (his way) and thus? remains liberated (from all 
worldly ties) till he attains {the Truth or Beatitude, 
Moksha)." A man who attains Moksha is compared to a 
blindfold person who reaches at last the country of 
fraudItara. The passage runs as follows ■ 

"Vat/id winya pnru*hum Ginidharehiiuo' bhitutddhl- 
kxhum QtiJijd lath into* tijnne nkrijet, tta yatha tntra pmh 
Tfd udoii vddharnii to prafyah ca pradhmilijlta — ahhinnd- 
dhaksha dnUo' hhinaddhtikdta rhrishtah. Tasya yatha- 
bhiiiahnmdi prantuch(ffi prabrilydd t'liiih d‘t faith Gundhftra 
ctdm didtnh rrajftL Sa tjramUd grfimath ppichchhan 
pmujito medkStJ QitndhBrUn ernpasampadijcta, team eve ft- 
ritfiurpartfu purusha reda." 

*‘U my child, in the world when a man with blindfold 
eyes i* carried awuy from Gundhuni and left in a lonely 
place, he makes tbe east and (he north and the south and the 
west resound bv crying 'I have been brought here blind¬ 
fold, f am here left blindfold, 1 Thereupon (some kind- 
hearted num) unties the fold on his eyes und says 'This 
U the way to Gamllmra; proceed Lbou by this way. 1 
The sensible naan proceeds from villnge to village enqHir¬ 
ing the way and reaches at lust the (province) of 
Gundhfira. Even Unis u man who has a duly r|italifiod 
teacher learns (his way)." 1 

The full import of the illustration becomes apparent 
when we remember that the Uddahtfoi J fit aha" represents 
I ddahiku as having journeyed to Takshasilii (TakktiSilii) 
and learnt there of » world-renowned teacher, The 

* vt, u. 

* Cf JV H. I* Mi'jV* tmm 1*1 ion al lb* C&Mnitnjys Upunlthad, j>. Hi 

J No, 467. 
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Setaketu da taka 1 says that Sveta kern, son of Uddalaka, 
went to Takahadiln and learned all the arts. The gafa- 
l>ath« Brahmann mentions the font that Fddfilaka Aruiti 
used to drive about amongst the people of the northern 
country* It is stated in the KnushUtiki BrShmam i* that 
Bigbutaou used to goto the north for purposes of study, 
Tl^ Jdtnha tales are full of references to the fame of 
Takshn^ila es a university town. PSnini T himself n native 
of OandhHra, refers to the city in one of his Sutras* 
An early celebrity of Taksbasila was perhaps Kaufilyn.* 

riin Kekayas were settled in the Western Puiljnh 
between GandhSra and the Boas. From the Rdnulijatm* we 
learn that the Kcknya territory lay beyond the VipsWER or 
Bcas smd abutted on the Gandharvii or Gsmdbam Vishaya. 
The Mahiibharatu 7 associates them with the Madras 
(Madr'ihhn safui Kchayaih). Arrian* places the “Kekians” 
on Uji- river Snranges, apparently h tributary of the 
Ilydrnotes or the Ravi. 

The Yedie texts do not mention the name of its capital 
oily, bul the RdmSyana informs us that the Metropolis 
was Rajngnha or Girjvraja : 

Uhhau Bharata-SatTiightUin Kekayeshu j/annitajuiu 
}mn h'&jogrihe ramye matSmahtt-nioeAane.'* 

Both B ha if da and Siitrughna, re p re-aers of enemies, are 
staying in Kckaya in the charming <iity of Rajagnba, the 
abode of (the) maternal grandfather (of the former).” 

* No 317. 

1 S "' *' XJl *■ 1 •* *' «1- dhirs yam cUJhra. 

1 VII. If, Vf.ilit fctdrj. II. a~u, 

I Sain It. D. 93; AGE ltU 2 |i p r,7, 

’ Tvrooor, Mnhuttntu, vg], I *llJH7|, p. mil, 

* IT, <W. Ifl-MiVlI. IIST-U, 

, ^ ^ r O- lip vri. in, t. Afiiiipn.ffjj| 

* lT;I«t. *«. V. :ssi; c^Om, o«<f 4™ rt . 

PJJ. 1 IW3, 

* lUro,, TL Qh V, 
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“Girivmjaih ptmmraM fighram aseduT ailjasQ.'" 

“(The messengers hound for Kekaya) quickly arrived at 
Girivraja, the best of cities." 

The journey from Ayodbya to the Kckayn capital, 
a distance of about fioO miles, took seven days. Vide ha 
could be reached from AyodhyS on the fourth day. 
The distance is about 1300 miles. The slower rate 
is explained by Pargitcr by absence of good roads. 
Cunningham identities the capital of the Kekayas with 
f'irjak or Jalitlpur on the river Jhal&ro.* 

There was another RiSjagriba-Oirivraja in Magadha, 
white Hiuen Tsattg mentions a third Rajagriha in Po-ho 
or Balkh. 11 in order to distinguish between the Kekayn 
city and the Magadban capita I, the latter city was called 
“Girivraja of the Magadbas." 4 

The PurSyta^ tell ns that the Kekayns along with the 
Madrakaa and the l Elnaras, were brunches of the family 
of Ami, eon of Yayati. The Ann tribe is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Rig~Yrthi* It appears from « hymn of the 
cigluli ilthat they dwelt in the Central Panjab, 
not far from the Parusb^I, the same territory which we 
iind afterwards in possession of the Ke kayos and 
the Madrakna. 

The king of Kekaya in l he time of the Vedic Jan aka 
was A^vapati, a name borne also by the maternal grand¬ 
father and mulermtl undo of Bbarata * The tialapalka 
Urdhnu (pa 5 and the Chhandogya Upanisltad™ suggest that 
the Kckayu monarch was a man of learning and that he 
instructed a number of Brahmanas, m, Amua Aopavesi 


1 Bint., It. 6ft. L'J. 

* Ham., I d r l. 7; H. TI. If. 40/, 
19S4, IRSj JASH t 1805, m f[. 

1 Bwl. &i-fu Iti, Yijl l,p. n 

* ». n. E , xiIr, P ibh. 

* Jfiuwi.in 2 r) ; rjjrif, s». ia.2i 


' t. I!». 10 . 14 ; VIIT* 10 , 5 . 
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(I aula mu, Salyayujna Paulushi, Muhtisala Juba la, Bndila, 
54vnterS&vi, Tndradyumna Bktillaveya, Jana Sarkaru 
kshyu, I’ruchina&ila Aupamany<iva, and Uddalaka Aruni. 
The reference to Aruna Aupavesi who belongs to an 
older generation than Uddalaka, shows that Asvupati was 
an cl da con temporary of the grout philosopher-king of 
Videha. 

The Jains writers tell ns that one-half of the kingdom 
of Kefcaya was Aryan, and refer to the Kelt ay a eily 
called SeyaviyR, 1 r A branch of Kekayaa seems to 
have migrated to Southern India in later times and estab¬ 
lished its authority in the Mysore country. 1 

The Madra people were divided into several sections 
ru,, the northern Madras, the eastern Madras, the 
southern Madras or Madras proper etc. The northern 
Madras known as 1.. ttaru-Madras, are referred to in tbc 
Aitamja Bvlkmaiia, as living beyond the Hi mi vat range 
in the neighbourhood of the Uttara-Korns, possibly, as 
Zimmer and Macdoncll conjecture, in the land of KatSmir. 
The eastern Madras probably occupied some district to 
the oast of Sialkot, not fur from Trtgartta or Kungra.' 

The sotilliem Madras were settled in the Central Pafijab 
in the territory lying to the west of the river IravsitT or Ravi 1 
In laier times the eastern limits extended to the Amritsar 
district which was included within the Madm-deaa in the 
days of Guru Govind Singh. ' The ancient capital (pro¬ 
perly puto-bJuidana) was Sakai a or Sugala-nagara (modern 
Sialkot). Tins city is mentioned in the MahabhllTata* 

* /ad. Huf., lffl), j,. $75, 

* A JI J5 ,89, Ml. 

1 Pljlnt, IV. 3. 117^!; Cr. Auaciilijn u| Mtilm Tli^rUtt, Mljfe, VI. SI 

In I« 1^- 36 Etc tnifnller ul 'Midru 1 li gj|-dH f&tit. 

4 C/. JVMtm VUI. 44 * IT. 

1 MjImIju. fit tht Sikh, p 

1 JS 32. U. TflEefc S&Ulamabhvttfa Madftln&m pii^bhtfhrrim. 
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am] several Jatokax' and is probably hinted at in the name 
‘Sftkalyji/ given to a Vedie teacher who graced the court 
of Tanaka. it stood on the banks of the ApagfL 1 in a tongue 
of land between two rivers styled the i^ikala-dvlpn,'appa¬ 
rently corresponding to a part of the Redraft Doitb, 

The Madras proper are represented in early pnst- 
Vedic works as Jiving under a monarchic 1 1 constitution. 
The name of the ruler of the territory in the time of 
■busaku is not known. It was politically not of much 
importance. Rut, like the northern realms described 
aliovc, it was the home of many famous scholars and 
teachers of the BrQlimatiu period such ns Madragora 
SaufigSyani nnd Kfipya Patufiefada/ one of tlie teachers 
of the celebrated UddAlaku Amni, 4 The curly epic knows 
theMadra royal house® as a virtuous family. But in later 
times Madra earned notoriety as the seat of outlandish 
peoples with wicked customs. 7 

The country of the If Rinatas was situated in the 
il hdhija-defa or Mid-India. The Aitareya Brihvmvm* 
says “a.sjpTfii tlhruvatjum madhtjamSyaih prniishthiiyam dte t/’ 
“in this firmly established middle region/' lie the realms 
of the K m u-Fu fichu Ins together with Yagas and Udlmtms. 
In the Kauthitaln V pffnishod :itro the Uiinarns are asso¬ 
ciated with the Matsyas, the K urn-Pune lift his and the 

1 £. KAUifalwRii Jtiiakv, No. 47!^; and A'imb /dtafta, No* 531. 

1 Mbb. nil H, 10: AOl t IM1* Util. Caaflia^him iiimEifitri ibn 

with ih* Aj*k ri*me| which ru: i in :1s* iarnr/iq bill* an 1 joint i a Gli.-nati. 

3 SfliPi, II. SSfi_ 5. 

1 inti. Lit ,„ ) 2 fi 

% ftrA^.cip. v in. 7 h 

n Cf Aavi^aitandJiii ^liuight^f 

r Fur detailed iccmiijU of ib« Mirfrai - ^ Dr. H ft. lUy in JA 5/1. ItMS t 
2b7 ' «'1 I**, S’r.i.Lf XMvtnp* Trihtf »t iutvn* Mf.p. SII.AlnS N. Mltri 
cut tbit ih* PafiiMitWui-tiffUsm cn tlu- Tbrn'jjijfbri ip. 12?i pliffB 

^jdt^hi|irH Id Mu-riKtJjifc-tafjb.il. Bctf. th-r 4ju-nJi)4rt qqyti lions on f, 131 Iwtb 
■ ns Tcrtirj for dutlM tbnt Ma-Jra ilii* ciwifn.’?: n^'im of thi kini'ilnfcft j>f w3aItrli 

^AK*la iSAkuTuS wiii \hr capital. 

1 VIII, R 
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Gautama, Satyayajfia Paulushs, Maba^ala Jabala, Budila, 
Asvatara^vi, Indradyumna Bballaveya, Jana Sarkara- 
ksbya, Praclrinasala Aupamanyava, and Uddalaka Arum. 
The reference to Aruna AupaveSi wbo belongs to an 
older generation than Uddalaka, shows that Asvapati was 
an elder contemporary of the great philosopher-king of 
Videha, 

The Jaiua writers tell us that- one-balf of the kingdom 
of Kekaya was Aryan, and refer to the Kekaya city 
called “Seyaviya .” 1 A branch of Kekayas seems to 
have migrated to Southern India in later times and estab¬ 
lished its authority in the Mysore country . 2 

The Madra people were divided into several sections 
viz,, the northern Madras, the eastern Madras, the 
southern Madras or Madras proper etc. The northern 
Madinas known as Uttara-Madras, are referred to in the 
Aitareya Brahmana, as living beyond the Himavat range 
in the neighbourhood of the Uttara-Kurus, possibly, as 
Zimmer and MacdoneU conjecture, in the land of Kasmlr. 
The eastern Madras probably occupied some district to 
the east of Sialkot, not far from Trigartta or Kangra . 3 4 5 

The southern Madras were settled in the Central Pafijab 
in the territory lying to the west of the river Iravati or Bavi* 
In later times the eastern limits extended to the Amritsar 
district which was included within the Madra-desa in the 
days of Guru Govind Singh . 6 The ancient capital (pro¬ 
perly puta-bhedana) was Sakala or Sagala-nagara (modern 
Sialkot). This city is mentioned in the Mahabharala 8 

1 Ind. An!., 1891, p. 375, 

1 A H D ,8S, 101, 

3 IV, 2, 107-8 ; Cf. Association of M&dfua and Trigarttaa, Mbh, Vf 61 
12, In 1.121. 36 lie number yf ‘Madras' is given /our, 

4 Cf $ Mbk. t Yin, 44, IT. 

5 Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs , p. 55. 

6 II 82,14, Tafafc SSkdl&mabhyeiya MVidrottdto 
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and several Jd takas 1 and is probably hinted at in the name 
‘Sakalya,’ given to a Yedie teacher who graced the court 
of Janaka. It stood on the banks of the Apaga* in a tongue 
of land between two rivers styled the Sakala-dvlpa,* appa¬ 
rently corresponding to a part of the Rechna Doab. 

The Madras proper are represented in early post- 
Yedic works as living under a monarchicil constitution. 
The name of the ruler of the territory in the time of 
•Janaka is not known. It was politically not of much 
importance. But, like the northern realms described 
above, it was the home of many lamous scholars and 
teachers of the BTahmanu period such as Madra gara 
Saungayani and Ivapya Patafichala/ one of the teachers 
oi the celebrated Uddalaka Arum. 8 The early epic knows 
the Madra royal house 6 as a virtuous family. But in later 
times Madra earned notoriety as the seat of outlandish 
peoples with wicked customs. 7 

The country of the Uslnaras was situated in the 
Madhya-deia or Mid-India. The Aitamja Brahmana* 
says “asyam dhmmyam madhyarnayam pratishthayam dtii,” 

' in this firmly established middle region,” lie the realms 
oi the Kuru-Pafichalas together with Ya^as and Uslnaras. 
Jn the Kaushitaki Upanishad also the t ; 4inaras ai'e asso¬ 
ciated with the Matsyas, the Kuru-Pafichalas and the 

E, g. KaliAguiwdhi Jdioka, No, 4 79; and KWa Jataka, No. 531* 

1 Mbli. VIII* 44. 10; Gunn. AGl, 1021, 2Uf. Canorngham ideatifie* Out 

with the Ayak rivnlet which rises ia the Jammu hills aoJ jojds the Chenab. 

* mh. n.se* e. 

4 Weber* Ind* Lit., 126 

* Bnliitd. Uphill, 7 . 1 . 

e C/. AfUapatj andJih daughter SavUri. 

For detailed accounts of the Madras see Dr. H C* Bay in JA8B* 1022, 
2}i: Law * Some fCsatntfa Tribe# of Ancient Indio, p. 214* Mr* 3* N. Mitra 

l^suts out that the Paramattha-dipant on the Therig&lhd fp. 127* (wrontdj) places 
^agala-cigar* in Magadba-raflfoa. But the Apnddna quotations on p. J31 leave 

room ^ or dtfufct that Madra k the correct name of the kingdom of which 
^Sjfsla (Sakata) was the capital. 

8 VIII, 14. 

9—182HB, 
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Vadas. They probably lived in the northernmost part 
oi the Madkija-deia, for in the Gapatha Brahmctna the 
USlnaras and the Vasas are mentioned just before the 
Udichyax or northerners Kuru-Panchaleshu Ahga- 
Magadheshu Kasi-Kausalyeshu S&ha-Matsyeshu sa Vasa- 
Uiinaresh-O dicky eshu. 

The Mahabharata speaks of ‘Usinara’ as sacrificing on 
two small streams near the Jumna. 2 In the Katha-sant- 
sagara Usinara giri is placed near Kanakhala, the "sancti¬ 
fying place of pilgrimage at the point where the Ganges 
issues from the hills.’’ 3 It is, doubtless, identical with 
Usira-giri of the Divyavadana 4 and Usira-dhvaja of the 
Vinaya Texts. 6 Panini refers to the Usinara country 
in several sutras* Its capital was Bboja-nagara. 7 

The Riy-Ycda 6 mentions a queen named U&naranl. 
The Mahabharata, the Anukramam and several Jatakas 
mention a king named Usinara and his son Sibi. 3 We 
do not know the name of Janaka’s Usinara contemporary. 
The Kaushitaki Upanishad tells us that Gargya Balaki, 
a contemporary of Ajatasatru of Kasi, and of Janaba of 
Videha, lived for some time in the Usinara country. 

Matsya is usually taken to “include parts of Alwar, 
Jaipur and Bharatpur," being “the kingdom of the king 
Virata of the Mahabharata, in whose court the five Pandava 

1 Cop. Ft. n. 9. 

! Mbh. m. 130. 21 . 

3 Edited by Pandit Durpaprasad and Kaainiith Pandursng Push, third 
edition, p. 5. Kanakhala Hands pear Hardwar in the Sabaranpur district of the 
Ousts Pradesh. Cj. also Mbh, V. III. 16-23. 

* V. 22. 

5 Part II, p. 33. See Hultzech, Ini, dnt., 1935, p. 179. 

6 II. 4. 20; IV. 2 , 118. 

1 ATM., V. 113. 2. For Ah vara, a fortreaa t | the USinaras, see hit! Inf, 
1835,322. 

1 X, 59. 1(1. 

9 Ml'!,., X1T. -29. 39; Vcdic Index. Vol. I, p. 103; MahS-Kanha Jataka. No. 
169; Mini .Jataka, No. 541; iHo/td Xaraia Ka&tapn Jataka, No. 544, etc. 
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brothers resided t\u\>gni(a during the bet year of their 
banishment/' 1 But Alwar seems to have l>ecu the territory 
of n neighbouring people—the Silvas. 5 The Mntsya 
country lay to the south of the Kurus of the Delhi region 
and b the west of the Surasenasof Mathura. Southward 
it may have approached the river Chambal, westward it 
reached the Saraavati, The MaJjiihbaratii mentions a 
fH’ople called the Apimi-AfntHjns whom Pargiter places 
on the hill tracts on the north bank of the Chambal • The 
Ratuayaua has a reference to the Viva-Matsvas in 
connection with the SurnsviUf and the Gauges/ The 
Matsya capital has been identified by Cunning ban/ 
with Bairat in the Jaipur State. Pargiter thinks* 
that the capital was Ilpaplavya. But according to 
Nilakaii[ha, the commentator, Upaplavya was ’ 1 Virdta- 
mgora^amipmtha-nagarantaram " n city close to the 
metropolis, hut not identical with it/ 

Thd Matsyas first appear in a passage or the Rig-Vnhf 
wiiere they tire ranged with the other antagonists of 
^itdas, the great Rtgvrdie conqueror. The tSalapalka 
Krahmam* mentions a Matsya king named Dhvasan 
Dvaitavana who celebrated a horse-sacrifice near the 

i Blinadirk&r, Cawitcfratfl Ltciutet, p. 53. 

7 C/ t Inst Anl wt 1UJ0. S, [/. B?j r * (progrgjuAr'doJ Dktwn^rj t |i. 

UMLlt.51.*?; III.2l.g9: IV.B.1; Him* 1I.7I-& Pirfttor pcjiil* mi 
EwJIi, -25001 Hint ibr Malaya Oauotrj laj *cnnliw4r4 lrc.ni liLdijiJatJ-pruEEn fEtalfti 
ra'-N'itii. 1U |Hj 4 iuqn to t be w**t f>r Milburi di'LrkrtHt brpn^tit out 

bj Ibr I a I -11. f pLinn of ihc -iHETTi y of ibis Pilg^ti priaca* to C »urt ut Vir 4 l« 
I'rowkig r b/. Jumna Eh* htrmt Ihrorigli fit* tw/larj, *orth of tbe DaJIt^u 

4r1,3 ^oulti f.f itov PaflcbiJliu anJ than pirowIrJ ifcmBflh th* cfluafrtwi nt din Yjkji- 
i-pd ihii damsetaut lo lb* rr^tra. From Ufjj.pJiirjap a nalnirh of nbc 

fnUjf* cipitii, io Hu ilium pi triis \\m melropolii of tba Kurtiv to Eh* t'p\a ug e* 
WpLl ,fc “ f-ma fthy*' frame? i-v l-|iitLl 4, Vpfcorttnil-fl on Use way mold; b* 

tCMflpli by 4 ErmvflEcr in iht Mooing m tin? ftm 4*y. 

n i AQL l&N.SBT; I A, V, 170. Far a VifeU-iiAgan Lu Start Mi,*** 
***&■ Go* + 1 ii P SS^i, 

i JASFMBPB. 

* Mbk (V 72. 14. C/ + 1-id, /tuE.. 

* Vlt 
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Saraavatf. The Brahma na ipiotes ibe fpjtowing ; jalh& 
(song) 

Chat urdata DoaUavano raja aamgrdmajidd-h&fjtin 
hifhtiija \'ntra<jhne’ badhMita&miid Deaitavamtii aarn(iti}. 

‘ Fourteen steeds did king UvaH avana, victorious in 
batik, bind for Indrii Yfiirahitn, whence the lake Dvaita- 
ViiiiH (took its name)”. The MaitfibMrata, mentions the 
lake as well as & forest called Dvaitavuna which spread 
over the banks of the river Sarasvatf , 1 

In the Goptttkti Bmhmaiia 1 the Matsyas appear in 
connexion with the Silvas, in the Kaushitahi Upttnixhad 7 
in connexion with the Kuni-Panchilns, and in the Mafia - 
friirimftt in connexion with the Trigarttas 1 of ihc Jalandsi' 
Doah, and the Chedis of Cent ml India . 11 In the Manu- 
Stiihhtltt 1 ' the Matsyns together with Kuru-kshetra, the 
Piifiehalas, and the SumEenakas comprise the holy enclave 
of the Brfihnuinii sagcs( Broil marshi-defa ). 

The name of -Janitka's contemporary ruler is tint 
known. That the country was important in the time of 
the great philosopher-king of Videlm, is known from 
the Kamhitahi Upvnixhad. 

The Knru country tried to maintain its reputation 
as a home of Br&hmanic&l culture in the age of Junnku. 
But .scholars hailing from thjit region appear now in the 
role of students (hinting for philosophical knowledge 
rattier limn authorities on aaCrificiul ritual. Tins probably 
points to a new development in the social life of the 
people, a development that synchronises with the end of 
the period of prosperity under Pfiriksbit and his 
immediate successors and the beginning of economic 
distress hinted at in ihe Chh&ndogtja C punished 7 The 

l Jflih tl!.2*-®i * l. a. U « IV l 4 Kbit., fib, IV. 3J4-2; JM 4 -* 

s y.ii is s ii. i§ 7 t.m t-7, 
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time was soon to come when they would listen even to the 
heterodox teaching of new faiths that grew up in Eastern 
Indtn. Eor the present Kuril Brfilimonas {< .{/., Ushasti 
Chakrdyarja! took an active part in discussions about 
Brahntm and afuum at the court of Videhn. The intellec¬ 
tual life of the eastern kingdom must have been greatly 
stirred by the exodus of Kurus and perhaps also of the 
Pafiehalus that took place about this time, Au exodus 
from Constantinople in u like manner enriched the 
life of the i>eople of western Europe in llie fifteenth 
century A.I). 

If the Pu runic list of Janamejaya’s successors 
be accepted as historical, then it would appear that 
A'irhakslm wau probably the Kuril king of Hfistiuapura 


in 

the time of Janata. 



J. 

Jananifjiiya 

1, 

Indrolu Daivapa tiaunaku 

2. 

SulHiiika 

2. 

Drill A i udrota (son and pupil) 

3, 

Aivu-medba-dilttu 

a. 

Pu l nsh a L’ rae h mayogy a 




(pupil) 

4. 

Adhifllma-k rishim 

4. 

Pu 1 usl i i Sa i yay a j fi: t (pu pi 1> 

5. 

Nichnkshu 

5. 

Horn as us h run Satyayajfli 


(pupil) ; Junnka's contempo¬ 
rary. 


Curiously enough, it is Nichaksbu who is represented 
in the Puriintis as the remover of the seat of government 
from Haetiuupuru to KuiisauthT. We have sumt* indica- 
lion that the city of KuuS&Ujbi really existed about this 
lime 1 The -^aftipaf/to Bra/imupu makes 1‘roti Kan^iimlieya 
n contemporary of IJddftluka Aruui who figured in the 
court of -Tanaka. It is thus clear that Kau£umbeya 
was u contemporary of Jan aka. Xoiv, Harisvainin in 
his commentary on the I'fatapaffia h'nj/iniapa understood 

1 CJ. Vfthtt. Imt. Lti., p, I3»i V$He Indtx. 1,1U3. 
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Kausambeya to mean a ‘native of the- town of Kausambi.’ 1 
It is, therefore, permissible to think that Kausambi 
existed in the time of Janata, and hence of Nichakshu. 
there is thus no difficulty in the way of accepting the 
I uranic statement. According to the Puranas tbe change 
oi capital was due to the inroad of the river Ganges. 
Another, and a more potent, cause was perhaps the 
devastation of the Kuru country by Mataehl. It is also 
possible that the attitude of the Abbipratarina branch of 
the royal family towards sacrificial ritual had something 
to do with the exodus. From this time the Kurus in the 
homeland appear to have gradually lost their * political 
importance. They sank to the level of a second-rate 
power. But the memory of the majesty and power of 
the Bbarata dynasty survived till the time of the 
3a i apaI ha B rahmana . 2 


Panchala comprised the Bareilly, Budaun, Furnikhn- 
bad and the adjoining districts of Rohilkband and the 
Centra! Doab in the modern UttarlPradesh. It appears to 
have been bounded on the east by the Gumti and on the 
south by the Chambal. On the west lay the Yakriliomas 
and the Suraseuas of Mathura. Belts of dense' forests 
separated it from the Ganges and the realm of the Kurus 
on the north-west. Northward it approached the jungles 
that cover the region near the source of the Ganges 0 
There is no clear trace in the Vedic literature of the 
Epm and Jataka division of the Panchalas into northern 
(Uttara) and southern (Dahshina). But it knew an eastern 


Kaortmbeya may no doubt also me iln "a .Wndant of Ku j™ ha - v 
the fl jf h * riil r b; d,«oci,, e d from th, eponymous Wo of it't 7 

C/. Kramadisvara, p. 7iU-Xwfdm6cH U HfrcfiKu KauMmbbnagari Um ' 7 * 

* XtTI. 5.4.11-14; 21-23. * ' 

Mahadadyo Bho ratinem n a puree nipare jonif, 

nodipvk saptomnocom 

* * tg-Veda, V. 61.17-19; Mbh. X. 138. 74; 180f; 166; IV 5 * IX 
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division localise the Saihhit-opanishad Brdkmnna makes 
mention Of the Prachya ( eastern 1 Pafiebalas . 1 The 
existence of Use other two nitty, however, be hinted at in 
the expression tryanttm, “threefold occurring in the Yrdk- 
texts.- One of the ancient capitals of Paflch&la was IvHin- 
piiya which has been identified with Karnpil on the 
old Ganges between Budarin and Fu mi kb a had,* Another 
PmVbah* town Parirubra or Paridmkra is mentioned 
in the tfatapatfia Brahma{w.* ft is identified by Weber 
with Ekadmkrfi of the NahahhQrata. 1 

I he Paiichfilns, as their name indicates, pmhatjly 
consisted of five elans — l fie Krivis, the Turvafas, the 
Kevins, the Srifijayas and the Somakas/ Each of these 
elans is known to be associated with one or more princes 
mentioned in the Yedie texts—the Krivis with Kravya 
Pafichrila., the Turra&is or Taurva&a with Soria Sfktra- 
saha. the Kevins with Kesin Dalbhyn, the Rrifijay W 
Uaivayata, Prastoka, Vitabavya, Suplau or Sabadeva 
Sariijaya and Dush-tarltu, and the RoinaJtas with Souiaku 
Sfibadevya. Of the kings only the first three are definitely 
associated with Pafichala. 

The Krivis appear in a Riyvedi,: hyran which also 
mentions Lhe Sitidhn (Twins) and the Asikni [Chenabj. 
Ihu their itcliml halstation is nowhere clearly indicated. 


1 V'd. M, 41 V. Cl. „[* i'i, 4 ftjn!i *j., Vfll. Lp. lll) un j 

\7 * "“■*» (th. I &S> which inch ,hi ib* L»« n , *f t ? Mu 

'■bbiiJ'Bj ituf Ffannjccri ( ? Kifiiim ). 
fl y*dic Index, J. 1 B 7 , 

Vtdic Imiti r, 1 Uf»; Cusid. in J6W5, ITS ; AM, luui. 113. 

Xllt 5. A. 7. 

Ve <l- inti., I. 194, 

■ifj’r *T fd j" S * ‘ hr <*"*’*'» P ‘ SHI- « f. I’/. Haiti*, iv, , a) 

t ^ 3 *: ‘V*iifi*rn 1 Jtflri -XfimiJMv.* lhe 

tfktnenH uj riflctblt* Junaj lflrffl. 


3 
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They tire identified with the Pafichalas in the Batapatha 
Brahmana 1 and connected with Parivakra. 

A gathd of the same work 3 &ays, “When Satrasaha (King 
of the Pafichalas) makes the Ahamedha offering, the 
Taureasas arise, six thousand and six (sic) and thirty clad 
in mail.'* 

Satrusahe yajamane' svamedhena TaurvaMh 

udirate traijastrimsah shatsahanrani varminam. 

Tins points to a very close connexion between the 
PafiohalaB and the TaurvaSas. The fusion of the two folks 
docs not seem to be improbable in view of the Puranic state¬ 
ment that, a iter Marutta, the line of Turvasu (TurvaSa, 
Taurva^a) was merged into the Paurava line 3 of which 
the Pafichalas are represented as an oil's hoot. The line 
of rulers to which 8oua belonged seems to be connected 
in later times with Abiehcbhatra (in the Bareilly District). 4 

The Kesina’ who are connected with the Pafichalas 
in Vedic literature probably dwelt on the Gumti. The 
Srinjayas 0 are associated with the Pafichalas in post- 

1 Till*a 5 t 4. 7: Kriiaya Hi ha ca* pura Fafididfdn wfcflkikie. Vedic Index, 
1, 198* According to Fasten Ron cow, .lota Orienfa/ia, XVI f ill* 1937, p. 165 
Rrivis were named after a dragon-demon who was their tribal divinity* 

2 OLdertberg, Buddha, p, 401; $aL Br . MIL 5, 4* 16. H* ££* Deb {Vedic 
India and Mediferrorcean men, Verlag Otto Harrassowiis, Irtipzig) suggests the 
identification of the Torvaias ^ith the Ter^ab, or Tursha, one of ih>i allied peoples 
who fought against MeraepUb, or Meucptab, Pharaoh of Bgypt (c* 1234-25 
B.C*)* Breasted, however, identifies the Teresh with the Tyrsenians or Etruscan* 
(A History of Egypt t p, 467 ), 

3 *4. 1. H * T. t p* 108* Ttirodso/i FaurerorH camtarii pravivefa purd kita 
iVdyu, Q9 t 4\> 

4 Comb. Hi*!., Ind* i* p, 525* 

5 Fed* Jad.» 1.186-187. The name Kdin Dalbhya soggeata a dose eonoezion 
between the Keiins ami the DalhUyaa whom the Hig-Veda IV, 61. 17-19) places 
on the GomalL From Mbh* IX* 41, 1-3 it ia clear that this Gomaii connected 
with the Dalbbya family cr clan, con id not have been fai away from Nairnisha 
and the country of the Pafichalas, It must, therefore, be identified with the Gpmti 
which flows past Nimsar near Sltipnr. 

6 Pargiter, Marka^faya Purdna , p* 353; Mbb*, I, 138* 37; V* 48- 41* 
Brahmapurdtta, S1I], 9lf. 
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Vedic tradition. In the Mahabhamta, 1 Uttamaujas is 
called a Paficbalya as well as a Snnjaya. The clan 
probably lived on the Jumna in epic times. 2 As to the 
Somakas, their connection with the Paiichalas is known 
throughout the great epic. 3 They occupied Kampilya 
and its neighbourhood. 

The royal family of the Pancbalas is represented 
in bardic tradition as an offshoot of the Bbarata dynasty. 4 
Divodasa, Sudas (a) and Drupada are included among the 
kings of this line. Divodasa and Sudas also figure in the 
FLig-Veda where they are closely connected with the 
Bharatas, 3 But they are not mentioned as Pafichala kings. 
In the Mahabharata Drupada is also called Yajnasena and 
one of his sons is named Sikhandin. 6 A Sikhandin 
Yajftasena ia mentioned in the Kaushltahi Brahmana," 
but it is not clear whether we are to regard him as a 
prince, or as a priest of Ke£in Dalbhya, King of the 
Paiichalas. 

Tha external history of the Paiichalas is mainly that of 
wars and alliances with the Kurus. Tne MahabhCirala 
preserves traditions of conflict between these two great 
peoples. We are told by the epic that Uttara-Paflcbala 
was wrested from the Pancbalas by the Kurus and given 
away to their preceptor. 8 Curiously enough, the 
Somanassa Jalaka 0 places Uttara-PaAchala-nagara in Kuril 
rattha. The rotations between the two peoples (Kurus and 

' Mbh. VIII. 11, 81; 75. 9. 

1 Mbh, i*i. Oil, 7. with commentary. 

5 Cf. Mbh., 1 .1S5, 31; 193. 1; n. 77 . 10 : Dhritpt-di/umiuth Samakanam 
fravarhah ; Saumakir Yajftasena iti. 

1 Mbh., .Idi., 94, 33; Matsya, 50.1-lfl; Vatin, 90. 101-910. 

4 *><*. I, p.363; II., pp, 59. 154 

0 Mbh., 3di,, 1G6, 21; Bhuhma, 190 , el seq, 

1 VII. 4. 

8 Mbh. i. 166. 

9 No. 505. The union of Kuru-Puflcbalas ia hinted at in Joint. Op. Br, 
HI. 7. 6. 

10—1S29B 
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Fufichalns) were sometimes friendly and they were 

connected by matrimonial alliances. Kokin Dulbhya or 

Dflrhliyn, king of the Puflebalna, was sifter’s son to 

Ueholiaih&aviie, king of tint Kurus. 1 Li the epic a 

Piifidiiila princess is married to the Pan^avas who are 

represented as scions or the Kuru royal family. 

Ofthe famous kings of the Fafichaks mentioned in 

the Yedic literature Frayn ha pa Juivali is known definitely 

to have lwen -Ianaka's contemporary. This prince appears 

in the Ujmnhtuid^ as engaged in phi losupl deal discussions 

with Arum, SvctakiMu, fiilaka &ukivutya F and CbnikitFvyanu 

Daibhvfl. 1 The first two teachers are known to have met 
■ * 

the Vedic Janaka, 

The kingdom of K&si was 300 leagues in extent . a It 
had its capital at Varanasi tBenares) also called Ivetiimnti, 
Sumodhana, SudABsana, lirahmn-vaddhnnn, Pupphavatl, 
Earnntft, and Mofiul/ The walla of the city were twelve 
leagues round by themselves?.* 

The Kitfis, i !.<■., the people of K8«i or K&d, first appear in 
the Prtip/MiJddtr recension of the Athana-Vi'da. 6 They were 
closely connected with the Kosalus and the Videhas. Tala 
.f atiikiunyn is mentioned in the tfUfikhayam Stauta SiMra* 
ns having obtained the position oi htrohita or priest of 
the three peoples of TCSst, Vi delta and Kosala in the 
lifetime of Svclnkctu, a con temporary of Jaonka. Curious¬ 
ly enough, a king named hmaka is mentioned in the 

■ VrJ. Ind,, T. Lft7, 4l5fi + CetvtLiat^Flvii weim il 1 J 1 * RIM nf a Kuril 
|nind* is lifer djMtlic Hit of lW MixhfthkiirtttM, 1.AM, Afl, 

i r^. k vi ViChh. up, v i. s. 11 v. a. \ , 

1 A fit i*k irtfltfr, D&djatrAtfJiQ Jitaka, X*. 'W. 

* Dial*#***, Part SIT* p* 7a, Ctttmfchwl Ltrtur^ lyig* |»p p Eu-BI. Tlii mm* 

Vir*iJAiT ii dtnvul Iram two tiliits mer-UtWffn »Lrch tt» ritj ttn liinttnl— 
th JifS mt4hy/> Virinitrl ,„„f [Paim*. Srarfl* frhajwJd, 

t*ii. Ml 

* YBfti/ijftfrirtJa Nly 0, 

- Tfrf. Ind I , Hr MH 
T 3ivi. c, 


¥ 
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Sattnbliada Jataha 1 as reigning in Benares. Tiiis prince 
cannot lie the -fanaka o!' the Upanishads, for we learn from 
those works that, in the time of the famous Janaka, 
Ajatagatru was on the throne of Kasi. 

Very little is known regarding the ancestors of 
Ajatasatru. Ills name does not occur in the Puranic lists 
of Kasi sovereigns, 3 nor does the name of Dbritarashfra, 
king of Kasi, who was defeated by Satanlka SatrSjila with 
the result that the Kasis down to the time of the tfatapatha 
Brahmana gave up the kindling of the sacred fire. A clue 
to the lineage of Dhritarashtra is afforded by the Main 7- 
yovinda-Suttanta' which represents “Dhatarattha/’ King of 
Kasi, as a Bharata prince. Tlie Parana* represent 
the Kiisi family as a branch of the house of 
Pururavas, the traditional ancestor of the Bharatas. Of 
the kings mentioned in the chronicles the names of two 
only (Divodasa and his son or descendant Daivadasi 
Pratardana) can be traced in the Yedic literature. But the 
later Vedic texts connect them with the Naimishiyas and 
not with Kasi. 4 

The Jatalcas often refer to the failure of heirs at Benares 
{aputtakam rajakuhnn), or the deposition ofjpvinces in 
favour of more competent rulers taken from other families. 
It is clear that tradition does not regard the Kasi monarehs 
ns belonging to one and the same dynasty. Some of 
the kings hailed from Magadha/’ Several others were 
probably of Vi deli an origin. Many of the princes belong¬ 
ing to these groups had the cognomen, ‘Brahmadatta.’ 
That Brahmadatta was not the name of one individual 

1 No. 40-2. 

1 Vdyu, !K). 21-74 ; Vithntt, IV, 8. 2-11. 

1 lihys Daride, Dialogues of the Buddha, Port If, p, 270. 

1 Katish, fir, xivi, 5. 

s Cf. Jdlakat, 878, 4ilf, 529. 
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ruler, has been suggested by Mr, ilrintkrisbi>a Dev. ibe 
Matsya and VHyn Parana* refer to a fjroup of unc 
hundred (t, r. many) Brahwadnttas : 

Safari* Kai HrahimnlaUtmaiii 
tlrdni/tii Knrarah fotam* 

Thu “hundred'" BrulnutuhittaE are also mentioned in 
the J/fl/tilbltflraffl* fn Die DvmmetiJnt J&takn' the name 
is liorne both by the reigning king and his son (/uj mam’s ! 

In ilie Gahgtimahi Jfihika" king L day a of Benares is 
addressed by a Pathchckit Biuldhu as ‘'Brnhhiidntta 
which is distinctly slated to he u kulan&ma or family 
designation. 

The Brahmadattiis were not, however, nil of the same 
extraction. The king-elect of the Dafilft uka Jataka was 
originally a Magadbsin prince. Some of the other Brahma- 
diittAs were of Yidehim lineage. The Miltipomka Jiitaka,' 
for instance, referring to a Brohmadatta of Kind, bus the 
following line: 

muttn'mhi KfairSinw Vedcluna yu&minfi li , 

In the tiamfWfl J a taka* prince Soithisenn, son or 
Hm limn da tin, king of Kfisi. is railed Vedehnpulta : 

Vo piiffu Kfisirujaua SaUhiscnn ti tain ridii 
tijurffriw Sanibfilfl bhariya, t ram nimhi diinava, 
I'li'drkapiil/o binntddii If rune tuxafi of utu. 

AjafoSatru, Junaka’a contemporary on the throne of 
Kfisi, may have been « Brnhmndnttn though Lis exact 

1 Thr vi^ne-nr.n luis In-i n an^diej t'J Dr- D. R. Uhlltijulfirt f 

p- ^ll. 

a C-ti. 71 , V^u t Qli, ifj, IH. 

a IU. 

1 >> mx V..I T. SK 126, 

* r t »Ui lEi-^ Sn*\ma T^iwl.j 1411', Itir^ Kummn Sufi^ju JalaLu nil), tfo? 

A({Mhn lb* LuniNin ftmrtifMi Ji5f<iJf(r I TOl, ftd. 
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lineage is not known, The rpiinisfruiir evidence shows 
that he w;i8 <i contemporary of iMdrihka. The (JddShiku 
Jdtaba trlls lie that the reigning king of Benares in the 
time or TddaJaka was Brahmadatta. 

Ajatasalru appears in the VpunhinuJs as engaged in 
philosophical discussions with GBrgyn Bfllfiki. In the 
Knushltaki Upatiishad he is represented as being jealous 
of Tanaka's fame as a patron of learning. The tinlniwtha 
Brihuiitna* mentions n person named Bbadrasena Ajata- 
fetrftva who is said to have bean bewitched by UddSlnka 
Arnni, Mucdofiell and Iveilh call him n king of 
Kaei. lie may have been the sou and successor of 
AjataSutru. 1 

The kingdom of Kosala’ corresponds rcugbty to the 
modem Omlh. It seems to have extended northward to the 
loot nl the Nepal hills* In the east it was separated from 
Fidelia by the river SailflnfTfi, which was for a time the 
limit of the Aryan world in that direction. Beyond it 
was an extensive marshy region, not frequented by 
Rrahmanns which, after Milt ha vu Yjdcgba's occupation, 
developed into the flourishing kingdom nj Videha. The 
story of Alalliava makes it dear th:it the Kosalaa fell later 
than the peoples dwelling on the hanks of the Suraavatf 
but earlier than the Vide has under the influence of 
Brfthumi iL ii( > al civilisation. In the. south Kosala was 
bounded by the river Snrpikjj ur Syandiku 1 and on the 
vvrs[ probably by llie Gumti which flowed past the lamous 
Naimishn Forest ami apparently formed the boundary 
■wtoeen the Kosalns and sundry peoples including the 

1 V. 6.6. h. 

* 8. B, h., XL], p. 111. 

1 Th* fi.rrn Kniila ■ » met wilt* in ill* Ot.paihn P,*kma V a (rirfif IndnK 
I. H3i5> mil liEoLr IibsnUnK . 
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1’nnrliabis. 1 In the epic Nosukts proper are distinguished 
from the Ittarn-Koaalas, (he Kosnfas near the Venvii 
i Wningniigii) and the Crak-Kusulae. TLie last tno peoples 
were clearly in South India, 5 The Pfirva-Kosnlas, appa¬ 
rently not identical with the Prak-Kosalas of Mil Deccan, 
dwelt between the river Sarayu and MUliiUL 11 

The Vedic text a do not mention any city iu Kosala. 
Hut if the tlflntilijrviM is to be believed the enpitnt of 
Kosala ( Koealapura ) iu the time of the Jnnakus was 
Ayodhyk. It stood on the banks of the Saniyfi and 
covered twelve ynjuiuts.' The #n/ATdfi mentions the river 
Sarayfl nnd refers to an Aryan settlement on its 
hanks.' One of the Ary a settlers bears the name of 
Cbitraratha which occurs also in the liamUyona* ns the 
appellation of n contemporary o! DasaratLa. A prince 
styled Da&iraMni ia eulogised in n Kigvedic hymn, 7 but 
llitre Is nothing to identify him with the Ikshvfiku king 
of that name who appears iu the /ibrmrj/umi as the 
Kosalan contemporary of Slrndhvnjn Janaka, Dasani Mia's 
eldest son, according to the epic, was Kama who married 
Sim, daughter of Tanaka. The Hkj Vt'da* mentions an 
.I wiTrt (powerful being) named RSum but does not connect 
film with Kosala, The Daiaratha Jstaha makes Da “So rat ha 
and Kama kings of YfirfmntH and disavows Sitil’s connec¬ 
tion with Tana lot. 

^ H 4 EI 1 , a. L>S. 1*1; 71* 1 Ci -1H-; \ ii, i lj + 1 r ., Llnu •arriSrini' j F| 

(h- Haimbb* f&mi su -hr Oymtif; c(, Mlib.XU, fl. r .5- 2; l\. II. :i ',Patu»h:itn, 
ippiraiillv p.-il Im from Xii mi-i'n}, la Rtg v. M. (7 111. il>c Pftllihji*. * 
1**11 all (ill (HHijjle, Jhf plicsJ dll lli- Ourril!, 

» Mbit 11. 30. '1-3; Ul. 12-13. 

1 M Oh. 11. 30. -as. 

1 nd»l- I. 53. 7. Il ii in I|>r FjnL.id District i.f Iturjh, Fn Hie naim 
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Kosftta was probably the fatherland of Janata'a hotri 
priest, As vain. who was very probably an ancestor of 
AS vn lay ana Kanealya 1 mentioned in t be Prasnn Uponishad 
as u disciple rtf Pippnlnda and a contemporary of Suke£u 
Bhiiradvajfi and of Hiranyiinftbba, a Koaalan priinv, The 
details of fCosalati lit story will be discussed in a subse¬ 
quent elmpter. 


lii ai'oi^n^iifiiitw ,1/rsn'jjaiuli i8atfalanT* ..ie*Ury an Pratnu 

r FMwtaJ, 1. |j. 
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S8CIW III. Tug Latkh Vaidehas Ob- MlTHir.A 1 
Nnn and Kauai.a. 

Tin 1 Purfiiun give long lists of the successors of 
Siradlnnjn Jaitnku 1 whom Bhnvahhuti seems to identify 
with the contemporary of Yfijfinvnltya. 11 With cine 
or two exceptions none of the kings in these lists 
r-;in he satisfactorily identified with the Videhnn 
moimrrlis mentioned in the Vedie. Buddhist nnd -Inina 
literature. It is, therefore, dilfifult to any how far the 
lists an* reliable. The identification oS any of the kings 
named in tins hnrdic chronicles with the Veche .Tanaka is 
the most knotty of all problems. We luive already noted 
I he arguments that can he urged in support of the 
view of BhuvnbUuti. The mere tmt that Slrudbvajn is 
planed high in the Purapic lists titles not nmramly prove 
that he net unity flourished long before ihe extinction 
of the dynasty. It should lie remembered in this con¬ 
nection that Pradyota who was in reality a contemporary 
yf Bimbisam, king ol Mngadlm, ia placed by the Purlin ic 
chroniclers or scribes some nine generations before that 
ruler, and Biddhfirthn of the IksLvaku list, a contemporary 
of Prnsenajit of Kosalrt. is represented as the grandfather 
of the latter. The evidence of the i i.iftnu Purdm 3 
suggests that there were at limes several collateral 
lines of -Tanakas who ruled contemporaneously. The 
problem of BirftdhvajA must, therefore, he regarded 
as sifh indict'. In view of the uncertainty nl>oul the 
identification nf this king and his proper place in the 


I l IH-jyj t IV. 3 13*11! j 4 l1j piliiiijo uf iljrs worfc, pp, 67 
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dynastic list, it is not easy to determine which of the 
Yidehnn kings mentioned in the Punlnic, chronicles 
actually come after the contemporary of Arugi and Yajfia- 
vulkya. The evidence of the Jatakax, however, suggests 
lljot a king named Nimi, at any rate, ruled niter the great 
Tanaka, as he is called the pen ultimate sovereign of the 
dynasty. PajrgUer' places all the kings of the Puranic 
lists down lo Ibhulasva before the Rharala war, and 
apparently identities his soil Kriti with Kritakshana of 
the Mdhniihtirata.' a contemporary of Yudbishthira. But 
as there were "Janakas," even after Yudhishfchira, and as 
two PnrQna# conclude with the remark that with Kriti 
ends the race of the Jarakes,” 1 the identification of Kriti. 
the last of the race, with Kritakshana docs not seem to 
lie plausible. It is more reasonable to identify Kriti of 
the Pnriinax with Karolu Tanaka who, as we shall see 
below, brought the line of V aide ha kings to an cod. The 
only objection to this view is that Kara la is represented 
as the son of Nimi, whereas Kriti was the son of Babu- 
la£va. But tlie cognomen Nimi may have been borne by 
several kings and Ftahulii&ra may have been one of them. 
An alternative theory would be to represent Kriti and 
harsh as the last members of two collateral lines of 
Junakas. 

The Vedie texts mention besides Math a vs and Tanaka 
two other Vai delta kings, namely, NamI Sapya and Tara 
Alilurn, Mo odour 11 and Keith identify the latter with Para 
Atnaru, king of Kosalu, about whom wc shall speak in a 
subsequent chapter. Nairn Siipya is mentioned in the 
Paftehatiimfa or Tdndya Brafimdna * as a famous sacrifice!*. 
His identification with king Namt of the Uttar*fidhffaijam 


1 JliliT, p. MB, 
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Sutra 1 Nemt of the Vishnu Parana, and Nimi of the 
Makhadeva Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, and the 
Kumbhakdrtr and Nimi Jatakas 8 is more or less problema¬ 
tical. In the last-mentioned work it is stated that a 
Nimi was the penultimate sovereign of the Mai t hi la family. 
According to the Kum bhakdra J at aka and the Uttar- 
adhyayana Sutra he was a contemporary of Diimmukha 
(Dvimukha), king of Pafichala, Naggaji (Naggati) of 
Gandhara and of Karandii (Karakarulu) of Kalinga. This 
synchronism accords with Vedic evidence. Durmukha, 
the Pafichala king, had a priest named Brihaduktha 4 who 
was the son of Yfunadeva. 3 Vamadeva was a contemporary 
of Somaka, the son of Sahadeva. 6 Sornaka had close 
spiritual relationship with Bhima, king of Yidarbha, and 
Nagnajit, king of Gandhara. 7 From this it seems very 
probable that Durmukha was a contemporary of Nagnajit. 
This is exactly what we find in the Kumbhakara Jdtaka 
and the Uttar-adhyayana Sutra. 

The Nimi Jalaka says that Nimi was “born to round 
off” the royal family “like the hoop of a chariot wheel.” 
Addressing his predecessor the soothsayers said, “Great 
king, this prince is born to round off your family. This 
your family of hermits will go no further.” 

Nimi s son Kalara Janaka 8 is said to have actually 
brought his line to an end. This king is apparently iden¬ 
tical with Kara I a Janaka of the Mahdbhdrata In the 
Arthai&slra attributed to Kautilya it is stated that “Bhoja, 

1 S.B.E., XLV. S7. 

* Mo. 408. 

1 No S41. 

* Vedic Index, I. 370 

« Ibid, If. 71. 

‘ Jfig-Veda, IV. 15, 7-10 with Anukramont, 

1 Aitareyn Brahmana, VII 34. 

S Mahhddeta Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya IF. fl2; Nimi Jut ala 

» XTT. 302. 7. 
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known by ttie name of Duiub-tkya. making a lascivious 
at tempt on a Rrahmun.i mu idea, perished aloug with his 
kingdom and relations; sO also Kara I it, the Vaideim /’ 1 
KaraJa, the Vaidobu, who perished along with his 
kingdom and relations,, must he identified with Kalara 
(Karala; who, according to the Nimi Jattika, brought tlie 
line ol Videhan kings to no end. The downfall of the 
\ aidebas reminds us of the fate of the Tarquins who 
were expelled from Rome for a similar crime. As in 
Home, so in Vidcha, the overthrow ol the monarchy 
ivas Followed by the rise ol a republic—the Vujjian 
Confederacy. 

There is reason to believe that the Kisi people had 
a share in the overthrow Of the Videhau monarchy. 
Already in the Lime of the great Jannko, Ajatasatni, king 
of Jia 8lj could hardly conceal his jealousy of the Videhau 
king's fame. The passage ijulha K&tya id Vaideho id 
Lijraputru ujjyatn dhunur adhijyam kfitvd dtnti rdnaranfou 
ffapaindlicyddhimit haute lifUG-i>i><iti&k{kjed" -probably refers 
to frequent struggles between the heroes ol Kiisi and 
Fidelia, The ilfa/mbhdruhi 9 refers to the old story 
Ciii/jdsurw pnrdUinum) of a great battle between Fratardaua* 
k'ng uf Jifisi according to the lidmdijtinti,' mid Jnnaka, 
King of AiithiJi. it is stated in the I'ali commentary 
Fa ram-attha-jol t kd s that the Liebcbhavia who succeeded 
Janaka’s dynasty as tlie strongest political power in .North 


Njv cVidtttuM- tif Uic il ri U lad J E r(t h wnafirmej bjf EhiLK <sf l bit BWdlJrd- 
nhanifA ol Afrigtitiih* fIV y r| r. " Vml dh Kara La JluiIa, whfin bfl tarried ofl 
Lb* Brihj|j*qi h p duuuhter, iauuntd Inti eF catc# tliercbjr P but be wotiM aui 
yp !u* j H *- m 

JJfiAail III. a. a. " At She Uf r*"i .^n (nmi Kin or from Viddha 

tihj (LifVsutftl bow amdl initt wjrli tu-* fueptmiug »tr mi in bis i&yid Bl 
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Bihar, and formed the most important element of the 
Yfijjian Confederacy, were the offsprings of a queen 
of Kasi. This indicates a belief to later ages that cadets 
from the royal family of Kasi established themselves in 
Videlia, 
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Section IV. The Deccan in the Aor of the 
Lathe Vaidehas 

The expression lt Dtihshinupfjdfi' occurs in the 
Veda 1 find refers t v the region where the exile goes on 
l>eiug turned out. In the opinion of severe 1 scbolnr? 
this simply means '“the south’' beyond the limits ol the 
recognised Aryan world. Dakshinatyn is found in POpiui/' 
fiokxkbfaptithft is mentioned by Baudlutysnn coupled with 
S«r5sblra.“ ft is difficitU to say what Pfinini or Baud Im- 
yana exactly meant by Dalahindtija or Dfffohiud/ffl f too. 
In early Pali literature the name DflfcaJiittupti/fto is 
sometimes coupled with Avanli (Mnlwa), aud in one 
text it is placed on the hanks of the upper Godavari. 
In the Na f ofitikhyti imi of the Mct/r&b/iarsffl, 
is placed 1 ieyond Avanti and the Vindhyas, and to the 
south of the Vidarhhas and the ( Southern ) lvosiilas. 
The last-mentioned peoples lived* on the hanks of the 
Ward ha and the MahfLnadf. In the Digeijatja-parva, 
DnkshinHitQlhfi is distinguished from the l'iindyan realm 
in the son them most port of the Madras Presidency, In 
the Gupta Age it certainly stretched from the land of 
the Kosalas to the kingdom of Kanclil. In later times 
it embraced the whole of Trans- Vindhynu India from the 
(Adam s Bridge) to the Narmada.^ 

Whatever may have liecn the exact denotation of the 
terms discussed altove in the earliest times it ie certain that 
already in the age of the later Vnidehas, Nimi and Kara hi T 


1 X. Cl, a. V'fdifl In4t*. I. 887. IV. SL 8*. 
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tlif Aryans hud crossed the Ymdhyas and established several 
kingdoms in l be territory that si retched from the RevS 
or the Narmada to the Ged&vnrL One of these realms 
Vidarbha. It comprised modern Berar, the Yuradatutu 
of the /fiit-t-JfrWi, and a considerable portion of the 
Centra] Provinces lying between the Wardha (Vnradil) 
ami tbe Wainganga. Tn the north it reached the Payosbpi, 
a tributary of tbe TaptT . 1 \ idarbha was certainly a 
famous kingdom in the time of Nimi. We have already 
seen 'that the Kwmbhalfara Jut aka and the U t tar-ad hijn- 
Vdna make him a contemporary of Nagnajit, king of 
Gandhara, who is known from tbe Aitareya BfaJuutiniP 
to have flourished about the same lime as Bhlma f king or 
Vidarbha: 

<l Etamu haiua predial ah Parcata-Ndmtlav SomakOya 
Sdhadetyaya Sukudtiaya SSrfljay&yu Bahhraw DtnnB 
vpdhBya Rhim&ya Vaidarbhdjfa Sngnajite Gdndhmyv/' 

“This Pan ala and Nftradn proclaimed to Somaka 
Sahadevya, Snhadeva S&rfljfiyn, Babhru Daivnvridbu, 
Bhlma Vuidarbha ( u\ of Vidarbha ) and Nagnajit of 
Gundhimi/’ 

Vidarbha, therefore, existed as an independent king¬ 
dom in the time o] Nimi. From the Puri|ik account of 
the Ymdu fan lily it appears liint the eponymous hero of 
the Vidarbbaa, was of Yadu lineage/ The country is 
mentioned in the Jahninhja BmlmiatidA It was famous 
for its iVdcftaltu, perhaps a species of dog, which killed 
tigers 4 — " rhfarhfif,y» tn fiat (tit, sStamtya apjhn surdui&n 
marat/mili. - I he Praina Up&ntsk&d* mentions a sage of 

> Mbh. Itt.U.S-^8; 1S',31. 

1 VII 34. , 

1 -Vui#po furjjl, 41, SG; t'riiru Putty*, «. 33-9S. 
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YIDARBTTA AND KALUGA 

Vidarblia named Bhflrgava m a contemporary of 
JUvnlRyana. Another sage called Yidarbbi Kaundinya 
is mentioned in the Bfihafaranyaka Upmhhad.' The 
name Kaundinyn is apparently derived from the city of 
Kundinn, the capital of Vidarbharepresented b\ the 
modern Kaundinya-pura on the banks of Ward ha in the 
C hand nr taluk of Amnoti. 1 The association of Yidnrbhn 
with Kundina clearly suggests that Vidarbha of the \ edie 
texts lay in the Deccan, and not in some hitherto un¬ 
known region outside its boundaries as contended bv 
a well known writer.* 

If the evidence of the Kumbhttkara fat a hi baa any 
value, then Nimi, king of Videba, mentioned in the work, 
Nngnajit, king of Gandhara, and BhTma, king of Yidiirbhn, 
must be considered to have been contemporaries of 
Kamtidu of Kulinga. ft. follows from this that the kingdom 
of Kftli&ga, too, was in existence in the time of Wi and 
hb contemporaries of the BrShmam period. The evidence 
of the Maka is confirmed by that of the (7ttur-ddfitfaptw 
Siltra. The Mfllhlgoifmdtf .Siiitaniti," makes tkttahhu, king 
or Kuliftga, a contemporary of lienu, king of Mi t bill 
and of Diiaturauim or Dhritarksh^r.i, king of Kasi. 
mentioned in the iSata-palkn Brahniana* There can thus 
be no doubt that Kalingfi existed as an independent 


1 FVJtf fikfrii II. 297* 
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kingdom io the time of which the Brahman as speak. 
It is mentioned Ivotli by Pacini* and Bandbayaisa.. 5 The 
latter regards il as un impure country hut evidently not 
nit fret] non ted hy Aryans.® According to epic tradition 
it comprised the w It ole coast from the river YaitaraijP 
in Orissa to the borders of the Andhra territory. The 
southern boundary of the Jnmpada was cot well-defined. 
It reached \ellam;tnchiti and Ohipurupalle in the 
\ izogapatam district and at times even Pishtnpiira or 
Pnbapuram. north-east of the Godavari, hut not the river 
itself which flowed through the Andhra country, Pa rg iter 
say b that Kalirtga as a settled kingdom appears to have 
consisted properly of the plain between the Eastern Ghats 
(Mu/ioidr/i range) and the sea. But its kings seem to 
hate exercised suzerainty over the Jungle tribes which 
inhabited < lie hills far in hud, for the Amaru kan f aka range, 
in which the Narmada rises, is said to lie in the western 
part of Kalidgn, Jfiat large tracts of the country were 
covered with forests appears from references to KaUiaja- 
nifijpi in Pali texts, the Windows of the capital city in 
the days of Ktilid&sa looked out on the sea, and the deep 
roar of the waves drowned the sound of trumpets/ Tn 
the days of A nan Chwuug Kalihga occupied a much 
smaller urea. It is distinguished from Wu*t‘u (Orissa) 
ami Kuiig-ui-t o ( Koiigoda in the Ganjam district) in the 
north, and An-to-lo (Andhra or Veftgl) in the south, and 
seems to have embraced parts of the Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam districts. We team from the Jafakas that an 
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ancient cnpital of KaliAgtt wrts TJontfipura-nagara. 1 The 
.lfViJiftbkoraffl mentions ttfijnpnra as the metropolis* The 
lffi7i4Pfl9fV refers to another city named Sitfihaptirft. 
The Jnina writers mention a fourth town colled Kaiii- 
chaijapura 4 

The Makagavinrfa Sutlanta refers to another sou them 
realm, namely, Assaka or A£maka on the God(it)Swl, 5 
which existed in the time of the monarehs Heyu and 
Dhala-ra^tha (DUrita-riisIi(ra). It was ruled by king 
Bmhmadatta who held his Court at Pot ana. 

The A it are ya Brahmnnu alludes* to princes of the 

South who are called Bhojns and whose subjects are called 

1 Cy. £’p, /nd.: XlV, p. 3f>l. : D»nt*liim, Mhh, V. 43 
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in lb* Oaftiiin diainY*. Many ether Kalid** oapltila at«Kl in the lama dhiUM. 
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capital W1( ratall or Petaai (ChaflatSlrAju JMk* Wo, 301; Hantlm 
J - (*371; D, i, OJ 5 ; Pqpiauftfn par eon, L 03. »*gort PotaHihhidlc. Bo» 6 . 
b t. SSS; Tmm, Rrtten and FJ*I\ i* Bn*dbnt Pirtptotin. 74 ; Mbh, L 177. 
e l Filina d LQdara' Li it, tUO, and N. G. Mi]iiadar*i Lt»l,C58 rlTonunnU, p. 
WS-FtipifcAol* u r , flukthnnkar point) <"'4 Hi* 1 tiw FamUnfa 

®i tin printed edition* of the .V«&dbU*lfl ii a late eormpHon. The ollef Ma»- 
git* lb* ruin I* Al| Pot 4Q i v Podada Tbi* name rfeninda on* of Bodban Id tha 
Xuato'* danuniom wbirh lisa to the a«tb of the ™ifln*nea of the Maajirt 
Msd the Godirari. The city ot F*lini i) laid to h**e been foandetl by a pUne* of 
ihe Hubtilg family ( oh* ii the rpooynts*i» b*to ef tbc fund nf Atiuk>. Tli* 
wifibbonria^ peopie of Mdfalca alio ctaimed Ikahiikq dcweni 'VdyM, SS. 177-173). 

* V11L U 
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Sttipais: ‘‘dakshmasyim din ye he cka Salvatum Tdjilno 
P.hfiujynyaiva te’bhithichyanU Bhoj-etye-ndn-nbkishiktan - 
dchakshala — "in the southern region whatever kings 
there are of the Sat vats, they are anointed for Bhaujya ; 

Hlioja the) style them when con serrated (in accordance 
with the action of the deities),” In the tintapaliia 
Brtihtfifiiud the defeat l>y Bharata of the Sat vats, and his 
taking away the horse which they had prepared for an 
Aivamcdhn or horse-sacrifice are referred to. These 
Sat vats must have l*eeu Jiving near Bharata'a realm, i,e, ( 
near the Ganges and the Yamuna. 1 But in the time of 
the A Uaretjtt Br(Ihma>ta they probably moved farther to the 
south. They ure placed in the southern region {dakshind 
m beyond the “fixed middle region"—the land of the 
Kurus, Pafichlilra and some neighbouring tribes. The 
TVmchala realm, according' to epic testimony, e\tended as 
far south as the Chambal ,* The Sat vat people of tlie 
'Withern region 1 ? mentioned in ifoAiiareya Brahmuna, 
therefore, in alt probability, lived beyond that river. 
Their kings were called Bhpjaa. This account of the 
S.itvats and the Bhojaa, deduced from the Brrih manic 
statements, accords with PtirAnic evidence, it is stated 
in the PwrGnas that the Sutvat(a) 9 sod the Bbojaa were 
offshoots of the Yadu family which dwelt at Mathura 
on the banks of the Yamuna.* We are further told by the 
same authorities that they wore the kindreds of the 
southern realm of Vidarbba. 5 We - have evidence of a 
closer connection between the Bhojas and the last-men¬ 
tioned territory. A [dace called Bhojnkafci, is included 

• SlII.U.il. 

, ibid. XIII, s.i. ]], 

• MUll., I. 189, 74; Oalriiajrft^fn' PMg«Mf*| yfncl Churmwttl 

HUM. 

* W*Ufa, 45.46:41. 4M6; Fd |tl . n. M; » ( IB; 96, M; y ith nu tV 
13. 14S. 

* 44.i Fd |m, 3*. 35-30, 
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within Vidarbhu both by the MQh&bftfiTQtQ 1 and the 
The Cbaimnak gruut of the VakAtakn king 
L'ntvarasemt II makes it clear that the Bhojakata territory 
included the llichpur district in Berar, a part of ancient 
Vidarbbs,' As pointed out by . Dr. Smith,, the name of 
Bhoja tufa, * castle of the Bhojfis, implies that the province 
was named niter a stronghold formerly held by the B ho jus, 
an ancient ruling race mentioned in the edicts of 
Afoka. 4 Kalidasa in his Raghavmn^ calls the king 
of Vidarhha a Bhoja.* 

But Vidurbba was not the only Bhoja state. The 
Aiiare-ya BhTkninim refers to several Bhoja kings of the 
south. A line of Bliojae must have ruled Dantfaka. A 
passage in the Kuuhlujfi Arthaiastra' rune thus 

“ Dundakyo ndma Bhojah MmSt Tirahmtina-kfnujatn 
abhimanifamdnas sabandhu-rdtMro rinuna&u "—a Bhoja 
known ns Dainty a, or king ol Danilka, making a lasci¬ 
vious attempt on a Brahma na girl, perished along with his 
relations and kingdom. We learn from the iSarabhaiiga 
J&taka* that ibe kingdom of Dajrfaki (Dandaka) had its 
capital at Kumbha vatT. According to the Rdmdya^a“ 
the name of the metropolis was M a dim m anta, white the 
MahdtxistM™ places it at Govardbatui (N T asik), 

It is clear, from what has been staled above, that there 
were in the age of the later V aide has, and the treatises 
called Brahmnnfts, many kingdoms in the south, both 

* V. 15?. 16*16. 

5 porn, W, 32, 

1 JBA3., 1014, p, B». 

1 111 Jiid, Ant., IMS, 263-03, Bboj4k6t* i« id to Lifted with lUjnt-kuh in the 

Aiurwii diitiwi, 

* V. 00*40, 

1 <?/. »|i, Mbh., V. 10, 71; 157. 17; flWsiuMa, VuA{iu pairs, *7, 5. 

T KilWB,p.Il. 

1 Ns. ML 

* tru. Bt. ia, 

U Sc inn** BJitico, p, 360 
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Aryan and non-Aryan, namely, the Bhoja kingdoms, one of 
which was Vidarbha, and another, probably, Dandaka, as 
well as A^maka and Kaliiiga. With the exception of these 
organised states the whole of Trans-Vi ndbyan India was 
occupied by non-Aryan (dasiju) tribes such as the Andhras, 
Savaras, Pulindas and probably also the Mutibas. 1 

In the opinion of Dr. Smith the Andhras were 
a Dravidian people, now represented by the large 
population speaking the Telugu language, who occu¬ 
pied the deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna. 
Mr. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar argues that the Andhras 
were originally a Vindhyan tribe and that the exten¬ 
sion of Andhra power was from the west to the east 
down the Godavari and Krishna valleys. 2 Dr. Bhan- 
darkar points out that the Serivanij Jataka places Andha- 
pura, i.e. t tlie pura or capital of the Andhras, on the river 
Telavaba which he identifies with the modern Tel or 
Telingiri. 3 But if ‘ Seri or $ri-rajya* refers to the 
Ganga kingdom of Mysore, Telavaba may have been 
another name of the rungabhadra-Krishna, and Andhapura 
identical with Bezvada or some neighbouring city. 6 The 
Mayidavolu plates of the early Pallava ruler Siva- 
skanda-varman prove that the Andhra country 
(Andhrapatha) embraced the lower valley of the Krishna 
and had its centre at DhaQnakada i.c., Bezvada, or 
some neighbouring city on the south bank of the 


Theie ia also* a river called 


1 Ait. VII. IS. 

* Ind. Ant T 1913, pp. 276-78. 

3 Ind * AnL t 1918' p, 71. 

Icdia, Ep. Ind., XXII. 29. 

1 Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, 
or Sri Vishaja {Sumatra t ) F 

uaixjt le.a\Aht, oil-carrier, reminds am o| the paaaages ** Vikhydta 
Kr.i^o.ternd {-K„,hnv laii a . tne l,opal a bdha saralalva " y IIT \ lt 

tS.' ‘ 


' Ter ' in F South 
. ’ Seri ’ may alao refer to Sri .Vijaya 
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Krishna, 1 Yuan Chwaug applies the name An-to-lo 
(Andhra) to the district round Ping-ki-lo (Vertglpura) 
near More. In Inter times the Andhra-Khuiuja extended 
from the Godavari to the borders of Ivaliiiga (arabhija 
Gatilamumdilaftim dkaliiujam ) and included Pi (ha purl 
(Pithapuram)*. 

The Savar&s and the Pulmdas are described in the 
Matmja and the V&yu Purutmtte DaUskind-paLha-vtisinab, 
inhabitants of tiro Deccan, together with the Y aithirbhas 
and the Damtabas : 

Tcshdm pure janupadd Dak$hitj&-p(ilha-o&$ina /i 

* * * * 

KdniskaSckQ saha-Ishlkd Mtacyah Savara# tot ho 
Pttlinda Vindhija-Pnskika (?) Vtiidarbhu Dandakaih saha. J 
Ahhir&h sahu chu-hhmSi Ihutiuis gaairdscha ye 

Putiiidd Vindhijo-i\Iitliiui I(Jidii rtdui Dtnupilnuh mini. 

The MahdbMrata also places the Andhras, Pulindas 

and Savaras in the Deccan : 

/ 

Dahkin&-patha-janm a ««h sum mranar-Atidhrukah 
Gukdh Pulinduh ■'iacurds Chuck uko Madrukaih (V)-vj ha : ' 

The precise position nnd extent of the country of the 
Suvara 3 in the Brithmana period cannot bo shown. They 
are usually identified with the Suari of Pliny and the 
Saburae ol Ptolemy, and are probably represented by tbc 

1 (Bp. luJ. VI. S3) identified t-hu ciiy will* ,\ui»nlir»ti, t](UK«*l 

Dhir»oik(i)» wbicb Jim almui IS axle* (hj tko *c»tw«d from Dcicvi^i, 

tin tin- riytl limit nl llip Kpii.tll,u. SeWidl 4[»i VViULTi pMflif 

Jtacir (Vtiiifl CWc*. 11. 316), in lb® d»j- u* tb* giott China* pilfinm 
IVodLri) find itocipiUl it Mr lu [be Kri^lpa dutfitt. 

* WltUiM ; II. 3il9f/4,«,D3i Ind., JV. 3S7, 

1 iViiIitc, 114, 4649. 

* Viiya, 4&. liS. 

* XU. *>1. «. 
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Savaralu, or Swims of the Yizagnpatam Hills, and the 
Bavaria of the Gwalior territory. 1 

The capital of the Pulindas (Ptiliuda-ragnra) probably 
lay to the fioutli-eaat of the Da&rnas* who dwelt on tilt* 
river Hasan (Dhasan) in Tlundelkhaiul.* 

The location of the territory of the Matibas, nnother 
Daajjn tribe mentioned in the Aitarnja Brahinana along 
with the And lime, Pulinilaa, and Savuras, is not so 
eevtnin. Pliny refers to a tribe called “Modnbae," and 
places them along with other peoples between the "Modo- 
gahngae/ who inhabited a very large island in the 
Ganges and flic Jitttora (Andbrafi), 4 The Modubae 
are associated with the Molindae and the Uberae, irerbaps 
corresponding to the Pulindas and the Savaras of the 
Aitareya Brahmana. In the Sdnkhfiijam Sr tut t a Svtrn* 
the Miitibus are called Muvipa or MuehTpa, Tt is not 
altogether improbable Unit the Inti tin the is connected with 
that of the river Musi in the Deccan on which Hyderabad 
now stands.* 


» hut. jthi.. 18711 . f. 26 : 1 ; Cirnn. id, new rd., PP . M 3 , MO; Tim lmp t tin- 
Ikt it,i, en SmpUt. l, &H. £a*«ti« «rc fllfct fen nit iti itjo MMtb-<*«l portion ur 
ibe itiflikl Of ItaitMii f-TApLl, ( 8110 , 8801 ,, ; r , SarabsIfUf nr ..1 Glnjiam Iftid, Jfifll, aiJ), 
the wtttcfD f.u ut tb* Cnttaek d»lhct well .. lb, Wflti-WHom portion of 
ViU?a|ultni lit id., 1897 , 301 >. 

* Jfbii,,ri. fiao, 

1 JASjJJ, 1896, 243; Kill Jana (ilxti tiem i u tb« VidLI. or Hl,itu miriw 

{MtflkiXltiill, 

* kT Cr/Ddlfrp MKj&ithtntr did itrrfan, ap. laivUi*, 

* XV. m A. 

1 */• W0*hikM» Kfgiler, Af4Hap4«*o Pn/i^a, H , ^ 
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CHAPTER III. MAHAJANAPADAS AND KINGSHIP 
Section I. The Sixteen Mahsjanapadas, 


The Vedic texts do not throw much light on the politi¬ 
cal condition of the period which elapsed from the fall of 
the Yidehan monarchy, probably early in the sixth century 
B.C., to the rise of KosaJa under Mahakosala, the father- 
in-law of Bimbisara, about the middle of that century. But 
we learn from the Buddhist Ahguttara Nikaya that during 
this period there were sixteen states of considerable extent 
and power known as the ct Solu$G MaJidjnndpada/ 1 These 
states were :— 


1. Kasi (Ka4i) 

2. Kosala fKo4ala) 

3. Anga 

4. Magadha 

5. Vajji (Vriji) 

6. Malta 

7. Chetiya (Chedi) 

8. Vatiisa (Vafcsa) 


9, Kom 

10. Panchala 

11. Macbchba (Matsya) 

12, Suraseua 
Assaka (Asmaka) 

14. Avanti 

15. Gandhara 

16. Kamboja 


These Mahajanapadas flourished together during a 
period posterior to Earala-Janaka but anterior to Maha¬ 
kosala, because one of them, Vajji, apparently rose to 
power after the fall of the Videhan monarchy, while 
another, namely, Kasi, lost its independence before the 
time of Mahakosala and formed an integral part of the 
Kosalan empire in the latter half of the sixth century B.C. 

The Jaina Bhagavati SUlra * gives a slightly different 
list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas : 


1 P. T. S, J.,213; IV T 252, 255,266* The Mahavastu (I. BV gives a similar 
hut omits Gandhara and Kamboja, substituting in their place Sibi and 
Da£&r$a in the Punjab lor Rajputaca* and Central India respectively. A less 
complete list ia found in the Jana-vasabhasuttanfa. 

‘ Saya xv Uddessa I (FFoeroIe, the Uvasagada$ao f II Appendix) ; W. 
Kirfd, Die Kosmographie Dcr Inder t 225 . 
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1. Anna 

2. BnngJi [Ynngal 

B« Mgpha Magflflhii) 

4, MaJnyn 
fi* Mikta flea) 

Vflohebbii (Vutifi) 
ft, Kodidihn (Kudinhba 


0 + (Pfi^ vti nr Pmmdni) 

10. Iig^bn {hn\n or Rl^hn) 

11. Tinjji (Vnjji) 

12. Mnll fMflUn) 

1'fc Kiri (Kifii) 

14. KoB-nb 

15. Avibn 

1 ir. bi ht n bh uttiirn f Si i m hot tfl r ft 7) 


Tt will he seen thru Afiga. Msgadha, Natan, Vajji, 
Kit-si , and Kosttla are comraon to both the Hats, Milavn of 
the likagaFfitt is probably identical with Avaoti of lhr 
AiignUam. Molt is probably a corruption of Malta. The 
other states mentioned in the Bhnijiivati are new, and 
indicate a knowledge of the far east and the far south 
of India, The more extended horizon of the BhAffavail 
dearly proves that its list is later than the one given in 
the Buddhist.I jiguttaraJ We ahull, therefore, accept the 
Buddhist list us a correct representation of Uh« political 
condition of India after rbe fall of the House or .Tanaka. 

Of the sixteen ^fnhdjanapadas Kasf vvas probably at 
first the most powerful. We have already seen that Kfiei 
probably played a prominent pari in the subversion of 
the N idehnn monarchy. Several Jattihw bear witness to 
the superiority of its capital Benares over the other cities, 
and the imperial ambition of its rulers. The Guttila 
JiUalm* says that the city of Benares is the chief city in 
nil India. It extended over twelve leagues" whereas 


Mr. E. !. Tlinmn lufgnli tHiji oty of SurfdAfif TMurU, |», «) (hit the 
J 7 1 M " W *«"*«« ef ih. ftoTtbrm K«mbti>>' odi! OiHfhfcr.. !>ul 

""tv “'7 »■** i. Hi. H-. » M ,„i. 

Tf*?" IH t™. ™.M« .H.. if,!. ..„„„„ 

“* M "•* i» lb p.ii.m „* „„„ 

* IS*. 2tt. h- 

Sc. 115; J.> m; J„ b«. 


'*—fomkfttfrij Jit Aim 
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Mithila ami In da pat ta were each only seven leagues in 
extent, 1 Several Kasi monardis are described as aspirants 
for the dignity of the chief king of all liin^s (aabbar&junam 
fti jyaraja), ami lord of the whole of India ( mktihi- 
Jamhudipa).* The MahQomjga ul^o mentions the lari flint 
Kasi wits in former times a peat and prosperous realm, 
possessed, of immense resources: 

; f Rlttlhipuhbaih htiihkh&VC ktrirunnsiifam Brahmadatto 
niinm KasirBjil add ho miihuddhano muhShhogo 

mihadbato mafiavSlmnn malidvijito paripu a«a kosa- fmf thfl- 

gnro." 1 

The Jainas also nfforil testimony to the greatness of 
KrSsi, and represent Aifvasena, king of Hens res, as the 
father of their Tlrthanliara Pfijdva who is said to have 
died 250 years before Mahfmca, i.tf., in or about 
777 B.C. 

Already in the Bmftmana period a king of Kasi, named 
Dhriturashtrn, attempted to offer a horse-sacrifice, hut 
was vanquished by &it;iuika SfitrSjila with the result that 
the Kasis down to the lime of the ^atapatha Briihtuatui, 
gave up the kindling of the sacred tire.* Some of the 
other Knsi monurebs were more fortunate, Tims in the 
Bmiiachafirt , Intake* a king of Benares is said to have 
gone against tlie king of Kosaln with a large army. He 
oi < tered tl ie c i ty of Sftva 111 1 T u nd took t! ie king p ri son e r. 
The ftnsdm/jj Jritafai,* the Kundla JfilakaS and the Mahd- 
eajiyci 8 refer to the amiexiJtiou of the kingdom of Kosaln 


1 £u ruefr f., .1., ISO; Vi'N.lirn;ii1rr;/i!|J Sli. 

* Jdfutii, tfiBl I>hnHdfdl.0u Jdlnkd.SJfl 

1 X, 3, 5; Vina fa t’ff.rtom. ], pv*. 

* -S«K. Br„ XIII. 6. I. IP, 

1 tfo, a». 

* No *», 

* Na. SUfl. 

* S', a £,. Vol. XIII, pp. B04*W, 
lO-iensB 
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by the Brahmadattas of Kasi. 1 * 3 * The Assaka JStaled 8 refers 
to the city of Potali, the capital of Assaka on the 
Godavari, as a city of the kingdom of Kasi. Evidently 
the reigning prince of Potali was a vassal of the sovereign 
of Kasi. In the Sona-Nanda Jataka 8 Manoja, king of 
Benares, is said to have subdued the kings of Kosala, 
Anga and Magadba. In the Mah&bkarata* Pratardana, 
king of Kasi, is said to have crushed the power of the 
Vitabavyas or Haibayas. 5 6 In the absence of corro¬ 
borative evidence it is difficult to say how far the 
account of the achievements of individual kings, men¬ 
tioned in the Jaiakas and the epic, is authentic. 
But the combined testimony of many Jaiakas and the 
Mahavagga clearly proves that Kasi was at one time a 
great, almost an imperial power, stronger than many of 
its neighbours including Kosala. 

We learn from the Bhojajaniya Jataka® that “all the 
kings round coveted the kingdom of Benares.“ We are 
told that on one occassion seven kings encompassed 
Benares. 7 Benares in this respect resembled ancient 
Babylon and mediaeval Rome, being the coveted prize of 
its more warlike but less civilized neighbours. 

1 The reference in the Mak&bh&rata (I, 105. 47. ff; 106. 2, 13; 113. 43 ; 
114, 3f; 120, 16; 127, 24) to Kasi princess, the mothers of Dhntarash$ra and 
P&rtdu, as KauBalyfc, possibly points to the traditional union of tie two realms oE 
East and Eoaala in the period when part of the epic was compiled. The expression 
East* Eao£aij& already occora in the Cropoffta Brahmana ( Vtdic Index* I. 195 ), 

a No, 207* 

3 No, 532. 

* XIII. 30. 

ft Dr. Bbandarkar points out that several Kasi moaarcha, who figure in the 
Jataka* t are also mentioned in the Parana*, e * g., Visas hf Jataka No, 263, 
Udaya of /dfoln No. 458, and Bhcdlatjya of Jdlaka No. 504 are mentioned in 
the Furdpa* as Vtebvaksena, Ddakasena and BhalUta. Matsya, 49 , 57 e t $eq. 
Faju, 99. ISO et uq,l Vithqu , IV. 19, 13. 

6 No. 23. 

t Jataka , 361. 
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The Kingdom of Kosala, as we have seen, was 
bounded on the west by the Gumti, on the south by the 
Sarpika or Syandika (Sai) river, 1 on the east by the 
Sadanlra which separated it from Videha, and on 
north by the Nepal hills. It included the territory of 
the Kalamas of Kesaputta, 2 * * possibly on the Gumti, and 
that of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu in the Nepalese larai. 
In the Suff a iVipato® the Buddha says, “Just beside 
Himavanta there lives a people endowed with the power 
of wealth, the inhabitants of Kosala * They are Idicfecfcas 5 
by family, Sakiyas by birth; from that family I have 
wandered out, not longing for sensual pleasures.’ The 
Majjhima Nikaya ,® too, mentions the Buddha as a 
Kosalan : 

“Bhagava pi Kosalako aham pi Kosalako ” . 

The political subjection of the Sakyas to the king of 
Kosala in the latter half of the sixth century B. C. is 
clear from the evidence of the Agganila Suttanta 1 * * and the 
introductory portion of the Bhaddasala Jataka .* 

Kosala proper contained three great cities, namely 
Ayodbya, Saketa and Savatthi or Sravasti, besides a 
number of minor towns like Setavya 9 and Ukkattha. 1 
Ayodhya (Oudh) was a town on the river Sarayu now 

1 Bam. XL 49.11-19; 60.1; VII. 104. 15. 

* Anguttara Nikaya, I. 188 (PT3); IC, II. 808. In the Rig-veda, V, 61 , 

the Dalbhyss, a family or clan closely connected with the Kefins (who possibly 

gave their name to Kesaputta^, are placed on the Gumti, 

5 S.B.E., X, Fart H f 68-69. 

* Rosalesu niketino . Aa painted out by Bhya Davids sad Stede, Nik&iin 

ini;a 03 4 having an abode,’ ’being housed, living in> cf* J* IIX» 

n ikct inf, 

6 Belonging to the Adity& iSoinrl race <c/. Ludera, I m*, 929 il. 

6 ILT24, 

* Digha Nik&ya, III {P.T.S.h 88; Dialogues III. 80. 

» No. 465; Fauaboll, IV, 145, 

9 Pay asi Sutianta. 

19 Ambaftha Sutla , 
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included in the Fyzabad district. Saketa is often sup¬ 
posed to be the same as Ayodhya, but Professor Rhys 
Davids points out that both cities are mentioned as 
existing in the Buddha’s time. They were possibly 
adjoining like London and Westminster. 1 SavatthI is the 
gicat ruined city on the south bank of the Achiravatl or 
Rapti called Sahet-Mahet, which is situated on the borders 
of the Gonda and Bahraich districts of the present Uttar- 
Pradesh. 2 

In the Hdmayana and in the Putanas the royal family 
of Kosala is represented as being descended from a king 
named Ikshvaku. Branches of this family are represented 
as ruling at Kusinara, 0 at Mithila* and at Vf^ala or Vai4alI. B 
A prince named Ikshvaku is mentioned in a passage of 
the Rig-] edaA In the Atharva-Veda 1 * * * * either this king, 
or one of his descendants, is referred to as an ancient 
hero. The Puranas give lists of kings of the Aikshvaka 
dynasty from Ikshvaku himself to Prasenajit, the con¬ 
temporary of Bimbisara. The names of many of 
these kings are probably found in the Vedic literature. For 
example :— 

Mandhatri Yuvanasva 8 is mentioned in the Gopatha 
Brahmana .* Purukutsa 10 is referred to in the Big-Veda. 11 - 

1 Buddhist India, p. S3. 

3 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 1924, p. 4 GO; Smith, E. H. I , 
3 rd ed., p. 159. The royal palace at Sravastl overlooked the Achiravatl 
(DPPN, n, 170n'. 

1 The Kuia Jalaka, No, 531. The MaUvastu (OT. 3) phces an Ikshvaku 
king in Benares-At JiueJii Baja Ikshvaku VarSnasijam mahabalo. 

* Vayu P., S9,3. 

5 Ramiiyana, I, 4 .11-12. 

« X. 60. 4 

3 XIV. 39. 9. 

* Pajfu, 88 . 07. 

3 I. 2. 10 ct. seq t 

10 Vaytt, 88 , 72. 

» 1,63. 7; 112. 7. H; 174. 2, VI. 20.10. 
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In the JSatapatha Drtlhvmnti 1 he is styled an Aikskviika. J 
Traaadaayu/ loo, finds mention in the Ijiig-Ycda.* 
Tryarona 1 is also mentioned in the same Veda.* In the 
PaftchaviihAn Rrahnmntr he is called an Aikshvaka 
Tri&mku'’ is referred to in the Taiffinj/u ij punish ml ? 

HariSehuadru 1 ® figures in the Aitnrnjn Brahma^a 11 and 
is styled Aikshvakn, Itohitfl, the son of Hnrisdiandr;i 1! is 
also alluded lo in the same #raJjnj<mn 14 . BhrigIrntba M 
figures prominently in ihe Jaimiiwja Upatmhad Brtlhmana 
under the slightly different name of Bhager&tha 1 * and is 
called Aikshvakn tmd ‘Ekaral’ (sole ruler). Under the 
name of Biiajerulha lie is probably referred to in the 
Ijiig-Ved& w itself, Ambarishn 17 is mentioned in the same 
Veda™ The name .Rilnpunja finds mention in a Brflhmami- 
like passage of the tUudhilyana tiruulv Sit fra. 31 Du&tratliii 
and Itfima* 1 bear names that are known to the Riy-Vt'da. 2 * 
But these personages and a few others mentioned above 
are not connected in the Yedic texts with the Iksbvaku 
family or with Kosaia. 

llimnyanabha Kims ulya/ 9 is mentioned in the Praina 
ilpaniskad as a r^japuira or prince. a ‘ lie is undoubtedly 
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connected with Para Atnara {Ahlara), the Kosala- 
Videhan king, mentioned in a gatha (song) occurring 
in the Satapatha Brahmana 1 and the Bankhayana Srauta 
Sutra, 2 as well as a passage of Jaimintya Upanishad 
Brahmana. 3 The gatlia as quoted iu the Satapatha 
Brahmana gives to Para the patronymic ‘Hairanya- 
nabha, while the Srauta Sutra identifies Para with 
Hiranyanabha himself. It is difficult to say whether 
the original gathd extolling the deeds of Para Atnara 
(Ahlara) gave to that conqueror the name ‘Hiranyanabha’ 
or the patronymic ‘Hairanyanabha. ’ The Satapatha Brdh- 
tiiana is the older of the two works mentioning the prince’s 
exploits and is, therefore, more likely to preserve the 
original text than the sutra. According to the Praina Upa - 
mshad, Hiranyanabha, the father, was a contemporary of 
Suke&i Bharadvaja, 4 who was himself a contemporary 
of Kausalya ASvalajana. 5 If it be true, as seems probable, 
that AfSvalayana of Kosala is identical with Asaalayana 
of Savatthi mentioned in the Majjhima Nikaya 8 as a 
contemporary of Gotarna Buddha, he must be placed in 
sixth century B. C. Consequently Hiranyanabha 
and his son, Hairanyanabha too, must have flourished 
in that century. 

Some of the later princes of the Puranic list, e g 
Sakya, Suddhodana, Siddhartha, Rahula and Prasenajit’ 
are mentioned in Buddhist texts. The exact relations 
of Hiranyanabha (and Hairanyanabha) with Prasenajit 
who also flourished in the sixth century B. C. are not 
known. The Puranic chroniclers make Hiranyanabha 
an ancestor of Prasenajit, but are not sure about his 
position in the dynastic list. T Further they refer to 

' XUT - 5 ' *■ i t ”* ra 'V a Para1 > medhyamabandhauat 

jtJ> * 0. 4 \rr t 

b t i VI, i. 
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Prasenajit as the son and successor of Ttahula, and grand¬ 
son of Siddhartba (Buddha). This is absurd, because 
Prasenajit was of the same age as the Buddha and 
belonged to a different branch of the Ikshvaku line. The 
Tibetans represent him as the son of Brahmadatta, 1 It 
is clear that no unanimous tradition about the parentage 
of Prasenajit and the position of Hiranyanabha in the 
family tree has been preserved. Hiranyanabha, or prefe¬ 
rably his son, performed an A&oamedka sacrifice and was 
apparently a great conqueror. Is this ruler identical with 
the “Great Kosalan” (Mahakosala) of Buddhist tradition ? 
If he really flourished in the sixth century B.C., he may 
have been identical with ‘Mahakosala’ of Buddhist texts. 

Pargiter admits that several Puranic passages 
make Hiranyanabha (and therefore also his son) one of 
the “future” kings after the Bharata battle. 2 He was 
the only prince of antiquity who is styled in the Vedic 
literature both a Kausalya and a Vaideba. That des¬ 
cription admirably fits Mahakosala whose daughter, the 
mother of Ajata&itru according to Buddhist tradition, 
is called KosaladevT as well as Vedehl (Vaidehi). 

A word may he added here regarding the value of 
the Puranic lists. No doubt they contain names of some 
real kings and princes. But they have many glaring 
defects, defects which are apt to be forgotten by writers 
who make these the basis of early Indian chronology. 

(1) Ikshvakuids of different branches and perhaps 
princes of other tribes, e.g., Trasadasyu, king of the 
Purus, 3 Bituparna, king of Saphala, 4 Suddhodana of 

1 Essay on Gunddhya , p. 173. 

3 ftig-Veda, IV* 33, 1; VIT. 19. 3* 

* Baud . Srautra SMra t XVItl. 12 (VoL TT, p. 357); Apas, Sr. Sutra, XXI, 
20* 3, is, however, not- distinctly called an Aikibvaka* Bnt from the 

rarity of the name it is possible to sutraise that the epic and Purftpic king of 
that designation is rat nut. 
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Eapilavnstii and Prasenajit, king ot Sr avast >, have been 
mixed up in such n way as to leave the impreisinn that 
they formed a continuous hue of monarch* who ruled in 
regular succession. 

(il) Contemporaries have been represented as succes¬ 
sors and collaterals have been represented as lineal 
descondanta, r.g., Prasenajit, king of SraVMfl, is repre¬ 
sented as the lineal successor of Hiddhfirtha and Bahula, 
though he was actually a contemporary of BiddliSrlha, 
i,e. t the Buddha, and belonged hi a separate Hue of the 
rkshviiknids. 

(3) Certain individuals have been omitted, r.g. T 
Vediiaa (father, or ancestor of Haridchaadra), Para Stniira 
(unless he is identical with HiraiiyaMbhu), and Muh&kosula. 

(1) Names in the list include Shkyn, the designation 
of a dan, and Siddhfirtha (Buddha) who never ruled. 

It is not easy to find out all the kings of the PurSnie 
chronicle* who actually ruled over Koanln. Some of the 
earlier princes, e.g., Pnrukutea, Tmudaayu, HariChandra, 
Rohita, Ritnparna and a few others, are omitted from the 
list of the kings of Ayodhyh given in the fMmflptm 1 
We gather from the Vedic literature that many, i! not all, 
of these monarchs ruled over territories lying outside 
Kdsafe. The only kings or princes in the Purunic list 
who are known from the 1 edio and early Buddhist texts 
to have reigned in Kosala, or over some outlying part of 
it, are KirnnyannbW Frasenajit and Suddbodana. 

« 1.7(1. 

* In tbti Sflf. Br* XIIL EL 4, 4-&. Eh in^atiiiMr * dtfGcibeil & v ffatnalyi- 

bill sn( hi an Aikabvilk», Op lb' 1 otbr hmJ a P^nikii 
.liUftcrlltt-rljl bpt iH m ffdiUJrtfd p 4i if n n Kmunrl^at and 

.iiijfcc4frrt t* mnJPL Tb* tWP n il rpfir ta kafLij* nf tbc i»na« 

dyciisiy awlfcELpi ow **«Uj ibe mrao tomtorr. Ai i malUr fif fwi 
TmiJjSaiJTi i* fcogwq Uj J , j a kiotf cf tb? Fumi An itjlrl Y^t*W. 

cona^v- . J with Vyiib^L 1 : (i L 5f T ii tnirptiocieij tn Jnim. Up. Dr. I , 5. 1, 
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The Buddhist works mention a few other sovereigns 
of Kosala, but their names do not occur in the epic and 
Purapic accounts. Some of these kings had their capital 
at Ayodbya, others at Saketa, and the rest at Sravastl. 

Of the princes of Ayodhya, the Ghat a J a t aka 1 mentions 
Kalasena. A Kosalaraja reigning in Saketa is mentioned 
in the Nandiyamiga Jdtaka. 2 * Vanka, Mnbakosala and 
many others 8 had their capital at Savatthi or Sravastl. 
Ayodhya seems to have been the earliest capital, and 
Saketa the next. The last capital was Sravastl. Ayodhya 
had sunk to the level of an unimportant town in the 
Buddha’s time, 4 * * but Saketa and Sravastl were included 
among the six great cities of India;’ 

The chronology of ancient Kosala is in a state of utmost 
confusion. II the Puranas are to be believed, a prince 
named Divakara occupied the throne of Ayodbya in the 
time of Adhislma-krishna, great-great-grandson of Pari- 
ksliit. But, as has already been pointed out above, the 
princes who are mentioned as his successors did not 
form a continuous line of rulers who reigned over the 
same territory in regular succession. It is, therefore, a hope¬ 
less task to measure the distance separating him from the 
Buddha and his contemporary with the help of the tradi¬ 
tional dynastic lists alone. It is also not known when the 
older capitals were abandoned in favour of Sravastl. But 
it must have been some time before the accession of 
Prasenajit, the contemporary of the Buddha, of Bimbisara, 
and of Ddayana of KausambI, supposed to be a 
descendant of Adhtslma-Krisbna. 

1 No. 454. 

1 No. 365. 

s E.g., the Kosalaraja of J. 75; C atta (336); Sabbamiit* (513); aod 
Prase cajit. 

4 Puddhi^t Jndia, p- 34. 

h Maha-parinibbdria SuUa t S. B. E. r XI, p, 93. 

14—1839B t 
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We learn from the Mahavagga 1 that during the period 
of the earlier Brahraadattas of Kasi, Kosala was a poor 
and tiny state with slender resources: Dtghlti nama 
Kosalaraja, ahosi daliddo appadhano appadhogo appabalo 
appavahano appavijito aparipunna-kosa-kotthdgdro. 

In the sixth and fifth centuries B. C., however, Kosala 
was a mighty kingdom which contended first with Kasi, 
and afterwards with Magadha for the mastery of the 
upper Ganges valley. The history of these struggles is 
reserved for treatment in later sections. The rivalry 
with Magadha ended in the absorption of the kingdom 
into the MagadhaD Empire. 

Anga was the country to the east of Magadha and 
west of the chieftains who dwelt in the Rajmahal Hills 
(Parvatavasinah). It was separated from Magadha (includ¬ 
ing Modagiri or Monghyr) by the river Champa, probably 
the modern Chandan. 2 The Anga dominions, however, 
at one time included Magadha and probably extended to 
the shores of the sea. The Vidhura Pandita Jdtaka 8 
describes Rajagriha as a city of Anga. The Santiparva 
of the Mahabhdrata* refers to an Ahga king who sacrificed 
on Mount Vishnupada (probably at Gaya). The Sabha- 
parva * mentions Ahga and Vahgaas forming one Vishaya or 
kingdom. The Katha-sarit-sagara says® that Vitankapur, 

* S. B. E., XVII, p. 294 

3 According to Pargiter (JASB, 1897, 95) Afiga comprised the modern 
districts of Bhagalpor and Monghyr, and also extended northwards up the river 
Kaudikt or Koii and included the western portion of the district of Pnrnea. 
For it was on that river that Kaiyapa Vibhopdaka had his hermitage. His 
son pishyaifidga was beguiled by courtesans of Anga into a boat and brought 
down the river to the capital. In Mbh. ii. 30. 90-29. however, Modagiri (Monghyr) 
and Kaudtkl-Kncbcbhi had rulers who are distinguished from Karna whose realm 
(AAga) clearly lay between the Miigadbas and the Rajas styled Parvatavfoin 

3 No. 545. 

29.35, JASB, 1897,94. 

44. 9; ef. VI. 18. 28. Adgas and Prachya*. 

25. 35 ; 26.115; 62. 3-16, 
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a city of the Angas, was situated on the shore of the sea. 
The imperial glory of Auga is doubtless reflected in the 
songs of the Aitareya Brahmana 1 which describe the ‘world- 
conquest’ (Samantam sarvatah prithhnm jay a n) cf one of its 
ancient kings in the course of which girls of aristocratic 
families (adhya-duhitri ) were brought as prizes from 
different climes. 

Champa, the famous capital of Anga, stood at the 
confluence of the river of the same name 2 and the 
Ganges. 3 Cunningham points out that there still exist 
near B hagai pur two villages, Cham pan agar a and Champa- 
pura, which most probably represent the actual site of 
the ancient capital. It is stated in the Mahdbhdrata, 
the Purdnas and the Haricamia that the ancient name of 
Champa was MalinI : 4 * 

Ghampasya tu purl Champa, 
yd Maliny-abhavat pura. 

In ihe Jdtaka stories the city is also called Kala- 
Charnpa. The Maha-Janaka Jdtaka 6 informs us that 
Champa was sixty leagues from Mitbila. The same 
Jdtaka refers to its gate, watch-tower, and walls. Down 
to the time of Gautama Buddha’s death it was considered 
as one of the six great cities of India, the other five 
being Itajagriha, Sravasti, Saketa, Kausambl, and 
Benares. 0 Champa was noted for its wealth and commerce, 
and traders sailed from it to Suvarna-bhumi in the 
Trans-Gangetic region for trading purposes. 7 Hindu 

1 Ait. Br. VIII. 22 . 

J Jalaiti 506. 

5 Mbb, iii, 81, 163 ; 807, 26 (Gangiyah Sutavishayaih Champimtmu 

yagati purirrt) ; Watters, Yuan Chicang Et. 181 ; Daiaknmara Charita, II. 2. 

4 MnUga, 48. 97 ; VSyti, 99. 105-106 ; Han't., 31. 49 ; Mbb., XII. 5. 6-7; XIII. 
42.16. 

s Mo. 539. 

6 MaJia-pariiiibbana Suita. 

T Jitaka, 539, Fausboll's Ed., VI, p. 31. 
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emigrants to southern Annum and Cochin Cbina are 
supposed to have named their settlement after this famous 

Inrlittn city. 1 Oilier import not cities in Atfga wore 

Assnpurn (A-ivnpurii) and Bhnddiyn (Hlmdrika) .* 

Hie earliest appearance of Angu is in the ifftaroo 
Veda* in connection with the Oaudhirut, Muj avals, and 
Magadhns. The fiunmifona tells an absurd story about 
the origin of this Janapada. It is related in that epic 
that Matin an or Anariga, the god of love, having incurred 
the displeasure of the God Siva fled from the hermitage 
of the hitter to escape his consuming anger, and the 
region where *'hc east off hi* body (ufcjpi)" has since been 
known by the name of Afign.* The Mnhuhhtlrata and the 
Cu ratios attribute the foundation of the kingdom to a 
prince named Angu. 4 The tradition may claim some 

antiquity as Afign Vairochnna is included iu the list of 
anointed kings in the AUttn ijti Bt&hinnijn.* The conse¬ 

cration of this ruler with the Aryan ritual styled 
the A hid re mrrJitffjfiudirftii causes scum surprise as the 
Bodhtiymn Dlmnnfi Sutra groups the Angus with peoples 

1 Ind w , VL 330. Itfioiji. -*S fc Rliy^ DiuJi. /tufa. [?. a*. 

S eidiM n I EHj. rn r.n IjIciVjK Ahtja r JaSSI, Tt>ll_ For Hid J1 j q ti u colocifktiaxi 

it Cbftinpa t *m Kliotp /fmlHIiffl m4 Hli4(lhitm y Fa?*, ITT„ p|>. 1JJ? If, nqd ft. C- 
ll&jumdar. fftumjitl, oliuhi IkfivtiH lOftiTlf/LHi [tbit i.r Vrtim] 

■ctjordiftp Id hh3ji HihvLm-p. frgiu About LLu ihtr.l MUtur? ft. D* The mwiipUon 
mrotiititti * kin cl ihe family &[j Mnfu 1 w;rt. 

3 ftUilUjefc-'ni, DPPS, Itt ; Wi^rtLFl-Spain £ftknivf*fle4*p> Hirrard 

iN. €f. LtbmJ^ija i&hldfjki nf Hhaikik t >>f J.rnn '.vril^r*' 
Li Li jHferihlj fi(jr«ini td hj Rinding 8 milfi §mth of BhAgiEpur ,Jhx& t 
iuu, 

5 V, &H. 

t JASM, 1014, |i. 017; R4m, t 1.132L IL 

> Mbh. L iLkl. 5844 J Malika P. M r ly. 

* VIII* 23; cl. I'itgiter, -l.iSft, 1^7, U7. la cOOMfitian wikti ibrv 
tbe Abgt hjoy DUfitkn il EUa-Ju d a p(u;t nl!«d AfaduUiufcl : 

I?A/ffpmp<rjiifca*r4ini rfflffcdfr-rflti 1 nathatruAv 

JrtjnIijAt |.'OTiiw[ai3 ^TOipjflif ft/4firJi tn ifj . 

i bo p|KtliEi 1 Vi j rwb a u u ' pfeo to the Ai^i King SaluiuJi Qqq ” V r AKQobftlU F 
nf Hip .VId£j|d P m 4$ t D$. 
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of mixed origin, and the Malulbhdrdtti brands tui A Ago 
prints who, by the way, it? distinguished from Kama, and 
is described as skilful m handling elephants, as a MIgcIi- 
c7iha or outlandish barbarian. In the Mtitfuju Fiiriinfi the 
hither of the eponymous hero of the Ahgae ts styled 
Danai-tirxhahltnh (chief among demons).' 

About the dynastic history of Auga onr information 
is meagre. The MaMgpoinda Sutiuntu refers to king 
DbataraHba of Angu 3 The Buddhist texts mention a 
qHCOO named Gaggarft who gave her name to a famous 
lake in Champa. The Purity** 1 give lists of the ear!* 
kings of this country One of these rulers, Dadhivabnmi, 
m known to Jnina tradition. The Putfnas and the 
Harivarhia* represent him as the son and immediate 
successor of Align. Jnina tradition places him in the 
beginning of the sixth century B. C. His daughter 
Chiindanft or ChandrabaUl was the first female who 
embraced Jainism shortly after Mahiivira had attained 
the Kcraliskip. 9 Satamka, king of the ^ atsas of 
KausSmbt, near Allahabad, is said to have attacked 
Cbatupa, the capital of Dudhiv&hana, and in the contusion 
which ensued, Chandanit fell into the hands of a robber, 
but all along she maintained the vows of the order. 

Between the Vat sat? and the realm of Aiga lived the 
Mngadbas, then a comparatively weak people, A great 
struggle was going on between this kingdom and its great 

l nil $ t I. 24 ; JIW. VIII. «L i&Wi W«l-F. «. W. Hot*-tw Ui* 

COCMCUO* Of Ariga* WHS in Pdf*. <54, 107-23. Th* PwiO* Mb« 

llnr mil [imiij ,| .lfnn4iSiifuamiii l r'ii'>hd. tlir Itidkiinss, Iww'w. 

nt > Ateyn VPt ir».iU*| f rif*<ntll»#g4 King. Fur * Awu**i™ of U*. 
of I bo AtigJM ■oil o?bM kindred mb*., it*. *=■ pre-l ryo* tt F«- 

OrHbUcn dqiu !' InJt.-’ J. A, JuiUoi>*ep|*njbrB, Ui3a 

1 Dialogue* of ilif Bwiiihn, H. -370, 

* .lftfbM. BLH»; M. 100-112. 

* 32. 43. , M 

1 JjiSfl, 1WI4, Jjp. fiao-si. For link *loij of Cb*nd»Dibdl* 5.0 »l» r ■ 

Cultute, 11. pp. 089 If, 
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eastern neighbour. 1 The Vidhura Pandit a J at aka* describes 
Rajagriha, the Magadhan capita], as a city of Ahga while 
the Mahabharata refers to a sacrifice which an Ahga king 
probably performed at Gaya. These details may indicate 
that Ahga succeeded in annexing Magadha. Its frontier 
thus approached the Yatsa Kingdom whose monarch’s 
alarm may have been responsible for an attack on 
Champa. The Anga king preferred to have friendly 
relations with Kau6ambl, possibly because he was threat¬ 
ened by the reviving power of Magadha. Sri Harsha 
speaks of a ruler of Ahga named Dridhavarman who gave 
his daughter in marriage to Udayana, son and successor 
of Satanlka 8 and secured his help in regaining his [throne. 
The success of Ahga did not last long. About the 
middle of the sixth century B. C. Bimbisara Srenika, 
the Crown Prince of Magadha, is said to have killed 
Bralmiadatta, the last independent ruler of Ancient 
Ahga. He took Champa, the capital, and resided 
there as his father’s Vieeory. 4 Henceforth Ahga becomes 
an integral part of the growing empire of Magadha. 

Magadha corresponds roughly to the present Patna 
and Gaya districts of South Bihar. It seems to have 
been bounded on the north and the west by the rivers 
Ganges and the Son, on the south by spurs of the 
Yindhyan range, and on the east by the river Champa 
which emptied itself into the Ganges near the Ahga 
capita]. 6 Its earliest capital was Girivraja, the mountain-girt 

• Jitaha. i Cowell, VI. 133. 

* PTiyodarSiha, Act IV. 

< Hsrdy, A Manual of Buddhim, p. 163n I account based on the Tibetan 
Dulta).JAS11, 1914,331. 

b Mbh, TT. 20. 29; Maha-parinibbana Sultanta (Dialogues ii 94) an( ) 
DTPN, I. 331 which show that the V r iji frentiar commenced from the northern 
bant of the Ganges as Ukkavela or Ukkaobett, w as included wirbin the limit, 
of that state; Cbampeyys Jataka (506); Fleet, CIJ, 227; DPPN, 403 I n t b« 
ep.c period tbe eastern boundary of Magadha proper may not hase extended a, 
far as the Ch.mpi riser .s Modagtri (Monghyr) find, mention as a separate state 
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city,* or old Rajagriha, near Rajgir among the hills 
in the neighbourhood of Gaya. The Mahavagga* calls it 
“Giribbaja of the Magadhas” to distinguish it from other 
cities of the same name, e.g., Girivraja in Kekaya. The 
Mahabharata refers to it not only as Girivraja, but as 
Rajagriha, 8 Barhadratha-pura* and Magadha-pura, 5 and 
says that it was an almost impregnable city, puram 
duradharsham samantatah, being protected by five hills, viz. 
Vaihara, the grand rock (Vipiilah sailo), Varaha, Vrishabba, 
Rishigiri and Chaityaka 8 with their compact bodies 
(rakshantivabhisamhatya samhatahgd Girivrajam). From 
the Rumayana we learn that the city had another name, 
VasumatJ. 7 The Life of Hitten Tsang mentions still 
another name, Ku6agra-pura. 8 Indian Buddhist writers 
give a seventh name, Bimbasard-purl. 9 

In a passage of the Rig-Veda 10 mention is made of a 
territory called Ivikata ruled by a chieftain named 
Pramaganda. Yaska 11 declares that Klkata is the name 


1 Broad ley in JASB. 1872 , 299. Girivraja was at one time identified with 
Giryek on the Paitcbana river about 36 miles north east of Gaya, 6 miles east of 
R*jsir (Pargiter in JASB, 1897, 86). 

* S. B. E, XIII. 150. 

1 Mbh. 1.113. 27; 204. 17; IT, 21. 34; III. 84, 104. 

* 11.24.44. 

s Gorathaih girimdtddya dadfiiur Magadhmh puram, II, 20. 30; 

81, 13. 

* The names given in the Pali tens (DPPN, II. 721) are Pagdiva, 
Gijjhakuta, Vebbara, Iaigili and Vepulla tor Viukaka). The Pali evidence maj 
suggest that Vipula in the Mbh. verse is a name, ani not an epithet. 
In that case Dr. J. Wenger suggests Chaitykapaftehakai} (five goodly 
Chaityakas ) for Chaityakapanchamd, (with Chaityaka as the fifth}. For a note 
by Keith see IHQ, 1939, 163-64, 

7 1. 82. 8. 

1 P. 113. Apparently named after an early Magadban prince (F«y«, 9'J, 231; 
AWT, 149). 

3 Law. Buddhaghosha, 87 n. 

** III. 53. 14. 

M Nirukla, VI, 33, 
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of a non-Aryan country. In later works Kikata is given 
as a synonym of Magadha. 1 

Like Yaska the author of the Brihad-dhurma Purana 
apparently regarded Kikata as an impure country which 
however, included a few holy spots :— 

Kikate ndmn de6e' sti Kaka~karnakhyako nripah 
pro jd n dm hita hr innit yam B ra hm a-d vesh a ha rastathd 
tatra defy Gaya nama punyadeio’ sti vUrntah 
nadt cha Karnada Mima pilrimm svargadayinf 
Kikate cha mrito’ pyesha pdpahhumau na samiayah* 

It is clear from these verses that Kikata included the 
Gaya district, but the greater part of it was looked upon 
as an unholy region (papabhumi, doubtless corresponding 
to the andrya-nivasa of Yaska). Kaka-kurna of line 1, 
may be the same as Kaka-vaina of the Sai&unaga family. 

The name Magadha first appears in the Atfcarco-T'edo 4 
where fever as wished away to the Clandbaris, Mujavats, 
Angus, and Magadhas. The bards of Magadha are, how¬ 
ever, mentioned as early as the Yajur-Veda , 5 They are 
usually spoken of in the early Yedic literature in terms of 
contempt. In the Vraiya book of the Atharva Samhitd,* the 
Vratya i.e., the Indian living outside the pale of Brahma¬ 
nism, is brought into very special relation to the pumSchali 

1 Kika^hu Gaya punyd punijarh Bajagiihath romtwt 
C%drariaa‘yd^nini 0 >h punyam uadi puny a Punahpima. 

Cf. Fdpw, 103. 73; 105. 23. Bhdgazata Purana t 1, 3. 24 r Buddho 
namnaftjanasutah Kikafashn bhavishyati t ibid vii 10, 19 ; Sridh&ra : ''Eikafashu 
roadie : "Kikata Hagadhdhtaydh." 

For an epigrapbic reference to Kikata see Ep. Ind, II. 222, where a prince of 
that name is connected with the Maury a family, Fee also "Keka^eyaka* 
(Mon m merit* of Smthi, I. 302} 

* Madhya*Khandam t XXVI, 20, 22. 

3 XXVI- 47 ; cf- Vdyu p. 78. 22, Pddma Fatalahhanda, XI. 45. 

* V. 22. 14, 

3 Vaf, Sam XXX. 5; Fedtc Jnde*, II. *116. For the connection of the 
Magadhdfl with Magadha, gee Vdyu P. 92. 147, 

6 XV. ii, 5— Sraddhd purfiirftafi Afttro Magadho^.e tc; Griffith 11/166, 
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(ha riot) and the MagmUni. tf In the eastern region 

is liin harlot, Mif™ Ida iliabard or panegy¬ 
rist ), 1 Jo the Srauta Sutras the equipment characteristic o! 
the Vratlin is said to be given, when the latter is admitted 
into the Aryan Bmbtmnical community, to the so-called 
lira fun anas living in Magadlia, Brohm/ihatulhu Magadhu- 
dt&yaJ The Brahmanas of Mugadba, are here spoken 
of in a disparaging tone as Brahmabandltn* in the 
ti&hkk&yma T rntnjakti, however, the views of a Magadha* 
raiti Brfihmann are quoted with respect. The Yedic 
dislike of (lie Mttgadhos in early times was due, according 
to Oldenherg*. to the fact that the Magadbas were not 
wholly Brail mantaed. P.irgiler suggest s'* that in Magadha 
the Aryans met and mingled with a body of invaders 
from the east by sen, 

Willi the exception of Pmmaganda no king of 
M a gad ha appears to be mentioned in the Vedic literature. 
The earliest dynasty of Magadba according to the 
Mah&bh&rata' anil the Pit rums is that founded by Briha- 
d rat ha, the son of Vnait Cbaidya-Uparichura, and the 
father of Jar^sandlm. R&rnayana 1 makes Vasu himself 
the founder of Girivraja or VasumatL A Brihudratba is 
mentioned twice in the Rig-Veda but there is nothing 
to show that he is identical with the father of JarSsandlin. 
The Purauas give lists of the “Brihndritbu kings 11 from 
■Tarasandhn’s sou Sahadeva to Hi pun jay a, and apparently 
make Sen&jit, seventh in descent from Sahadeva, the 

1 Cl. Wr-her. Ihtt, hid. Lit,, pp. 119. 

1 Vtdu iniCT, Jl, 11C, 

^ K-nlu iltQ [hfe eipTtl*iij[J itjfiflif*| J | Irfd to Mn)fS,dfci;iEl 

Eii llw Parlqit (Pirflkr, of th* JT-nlv i?f, p. L * 2 t 

* IfliJif/ld, iQOc*. 

* J4SB„ IS37, Hi; J.H.A. 3., 1M, PP Htt-63. #<***■ r ‘ h - T ' - J 

rrfi-M t*> Aflfli* and MapaJhn 49 #dntimd.jfajiiijaJ., **iji miniwijin* < 

* T, fl3. a>. 

1 1,113,7, 

* l,8G. IS. X.«9.«. 
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contemporary of Adhislma-Krtshna oE tlie Piirikataifca 
family and Divakara of the Ikshvaku line. But in the, 
absence of independent external corroboration it is not 
safe to accept the Puranic chronology and order of 
succession of the princes as authentic. 1 Brihadrathas 
and certain princes of Central India are said to have 
passed away when Pulika ( Punika ) placed his son 
Pradyota on the throne of Avanti, 2 i.e., the Ujjavn 
territory. As Pradyota was a contemporary of Gautama 
Buddha, and as the Puranic passage, “Brihadralheshvati- 
teshu Vitihotreshu-Avanlishu /when the Brihadrathas, Vlti- 
hotras and Avantis ( or the Vitihotras in Avanti ) passed 
away V” suggests that the events alluded to here were 
synchronous, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
Briliadratha dynasty came to an end in the sixth 
century B.C. 

Jaina writers mention two early kings of Rajagriha 
named Samndra-vijaya and bis son Gaya. 3 Gaya is said 
to have reached perfection which had been taught by the 


I Cf . supra, pp, 104, discussion about later Vaideba and Eosalan kings, 
Tbe number of Uhe future Brihadrathas* is given a a IS. 22 or 32, and the 
period of their rule, 723 or 1000 years (DKA, 17, 63). Tbe lasting Bipufljaya 
or Arifijaya t i&id IT u 96) reminds on© of Armdama of tbe Pali texts [DPPM.ii. 402). 

s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p, 18 : cf. t IHQ P 1930, p* 683. There is no 
reason to believe with the late authors of the and certain 

corrupt passages of tbe Parana*, (IHQ. 1930, pp. 679 , 691), that there was a Pradyota 
of Magadba distinct from Mabaseua of Avanti who is called Pradyota by several 
earlier writers, Buddhist as well as Brab magical, The use of the expression 

'Avantishu’ tDO, 18) io Lhe Puranic passage which refers to the dynastic 

revolution brought about by Fnlika, the identity of the names of tbe Pur£$ic family 

of Pradyota with these of the Avanti line of Mah&seoa, aud the mention in 

reference to Pradyota of the Pu tanas, of epithets like ‘Franafojdtnanttf' and 
'nayatarjila' which remind one irresistibly cf Cba^cja Pradyota Mahasena of 
Avanti as described in Buddhist literature, leave little room for doubt that tbe 
Pradyota of the Forages and Pradyota of Avanti cannot be regarded as distinct 
entities, 

a S.B.E, XLY. 86, A king named Gaya is mentioned in Mbh. f vii, 64, But 
lie is described there as a son of AmfLrtarayas. 
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Jinas. But little reliance can be placed on uncorro¬ 
borated assertions of this character. 

The second Magadhan dynasty, according to the less 
corrupt texts of the Puranas, was the Saisunaga line which 
is said to have been founded by a king named Sisunaga. 
Bimbisara, the contemporary of the Buddha, is assigned 
to this family. A£vaghosha, an earlier authority, 1 * 3 refers 
however, in his Buddha-charita 2 to Srenya i.e., Bimbisara, 
as a scion, not of the Saisunaga dynasty, but of the 
Haryanka-kula, and the Mahdvamda makes ‘Susunaga' 
i.e., Sisunaga, the founder of a distinct line of rulers 
which succeeded that of Bimbisara. The Puranas them¬ 
selves relate that Sisunaga “will take away the glory of 
the Pradyotas” whom we know frcm other sources to be 
contemporaries of the Bimbisarids :— 

Ashtu-lrimsachchhatam bhavydh 
Pradyotdh pahcha te sutdh 
hatnd teshdm yadah kjitsnam ^ 

Sisundgo bhavishyati .* 

If this statement be true, then Sisunaga must be later 
than the first Pradyota, namely Chanda Pradyota 
Mahasena, who was, judged by the evidence of the Pali 
texts, which is confirmed in important details by the 
ancient Sanskrit poets and dramatists, 4 a contemporary of 
Bimbisara and his son. It follows that Sisunaga according 
to the last-mentioned authorities, must be later than 
those kings. But we have seen above that the Puranas 
make Sifiunaga (in ancestor of Bimbisara and the 
progenitor of his family. This part of the Puranic 

1 Afivaghosba was a contempc-rarj of Kanisbka fC. 100 A.D») tVf intenuti, 
lnd r Lit. n. On the other hood tbe Pufagic ehromdes pre-suppose Gupta 

rule in the Ganges Valley (.DlfA, 53), 0* 320 A.D* 

* XI* 2; Bajchaudtmri, 1HQ , I (1025), p- 87, 

3 Fiji* Parana, 99 i 314* 

* Indian Culture, VI, 4IL 
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account is not corroborated by independent external 
evidence. 1 The inclusion of Varanasi and Vaisali within 
Sisunaga's dominions 2 proves that he came after 
Bimbisara and Ajatasatru who were the first to establish 
Magadhan rule in those regions. The Maldlahkaravatthu, 
a Pali work of modern date, but following very closely 
the more ancient books, tells us that Sisunaga had a royal 
residence at Vaisall which ultimately became bis capital. 3 4 
“That monarch (Si^unaga) not unmindful of his mother’s 
origin 1 re-established the city of Ye£ali (Vaisall), and fixed 
in it the royal residence. from that time Rajagriha lost 
her rank of royal city which she never afterwards re¬ 
covered. The last statement indicates that Sisunaga came 
after the palmy days of Rajagriha, i.e. t the period of Bimbi¬ 
sara and Ajatasatru. It may be argued that the Puranas 
make Girivraja, and not Vai&ali, the abode of Sisunaga 
(Varanasydm sutam slhapya irayishyati Girivrajam) ; and 
as Udayin, /son of Ajatasatru was the first to transfer 
the capital from that stronghold to the newly founded 
city of Pataliputra, Sisunaga’s residence in the older 
capital points to a date earlier than that of the founder 
of the more famous metropolis. But the fact that Kala- 
soka, son and successor of Sisunaga, is known to have 
ruled in Pataliputra shows that he came after Udayin, 


1 We may go even forth or and charade rise certain statements of the Puranic 
bards as self-contradictory* Thus (a) Prodjota is said to have been anointed 
when the Vitibotras hoi passed away , (b) Sisunaga destroyed the prestige of the 
Pradjotas and became king, and yet (c) contemporaneously with these SaUundga 
kings 20 Vitibotras land other lines) are said to have endured the same time. 
etc same bhatishyanti 
ekakajam mahikshitak [ DKA , 2d). 

* Dynasties of the Kali Age t 21; S. B. XI, p, xvL 

3 If the Drdinjhiflt*Piif(afikd is to be believed, Vatiall continued to be 
graced by the presence of the king tit) the time of the Nandas. 

4 Sisunaga, according to the AJobdrathiaJjJfcd ^Tumour, Afahaioamia, ixitii), 
was the son of a Lichchbavi raja of Vai^ali He was conceived by a ntrgara- 
f obhinf and brought op by an officer of state. 
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the founder of that city. The further faet of removal 
of capital in his reign too—which must be regarded 
as a second transfer 1 —shows that his predecessor had 
reverted to the older stronghold apparently as a 
place of refuge. The event alluded to in the words 
“trayishyati” Cririvrajam need not necessarily imply that 
Girivraja continued to be the capital uninterruptedly 
till the days of Sisunaga. 

The origin of the Haryanka line, to which Bimbisara 
belonged according to Asvaghosa, is wrapped up in 
obscurity. There is no cogent reason why this dynastic 
designation should be connected with Haryanga of Champa 
mentioned in the Harivamia 2 and the Puranas. Haryanka- 
kula may simply be an expression like ‘ ‘ aulikara-la fichhana 
atma vamsa ” of a Mandasor Inscription, pointing to 
the distinctive mark or emblem of the family. 3 4 5 Bimbisara 
was not the founder of the line. The Mahavamfa states 
that he was anointed king by his own father when he was 
only 15 years old.'* He avenged a defeat of his father 3 by 
the Angas and launched Magadha into that career of 
conquest and aggrandisement which only ended when 
Asoka sheathed his sword after the conquest of Kalinga. 

1 SBE, Xf, p- xvi. 

f 31, 49; Vayn, 99 , 108 ; J,C, Ghosh in ABORT* 1938 (xis), pp. I 82. 

a H&ri has the sense of ‘ yellow 1 , ‘ horse \ ‘Uon’, ‘snake** etc, 

4 Geiger's translation, p. 12. This disposes of the view of Din D. R. Bbaadarkar 
Cann . Lee. !918) who makes Bimbisani the founder of his dynasty and says 
that he was a general who carved out a kingdom for himself at the expense of the 
Vaijis, 

5 Tumour* N. L. Bey and others mention Bhatiya or Bhattiya as the name of 
the father. The Tibetans, on the other hand, call him Mahapadtna,, Tumour, 
Mahdtcomia, I. p. 10 ; /. A. 8* B* t 1872* i 298 ; 1914, 321; Essay on Guna^hya, 
p. 173, The Purdnes name Hemajit, Kshemajit, Kahetroja or Kshatrauja aa 
the father of Bimbisara. If tin? Puragic account is correct Bhaiiya cr Bhattiya 
may have been a secondary name or epithet comparable to the names *8eniya t and 
Kujjiva e f Bimbisara and Ajata£atm respectively* But it is not safe to reiy 
on an uncorroborated abatement of the Puragas, particularly when there is hardly 
*ny unanimity with regard to the form of the name. 
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TlieYajji (Vfiji) territory lay north of the Ganges aud 
extended as far as Ihe Nepal lulls. On the west the river 
Gnntjak possibly separated it from the Mallaa and 
perhaps also the Kosal&s. Eastwards, it mu) have 

approached the forests that skirted the river Koei and 
the Mnhrknnndfi. It is said to have included eight con- 
federate clans faff/njJWiIn), of w hom the old ViihhOf , the 
Lichchhftcift, the Jmtrihtu and the Vfijh proper were the 
most important. The identity of the remaining dans 
remains uncertain. It may, however, he noted that in 
a passage of the the Lyra-s, the Bhugas, the 

.likdiPifca* and the Kaurova* arc* associated with the 
JiiiUris and the LicbcUbavis as subjects of the same ruler 
and members of the same assembly. 1 The Aiigutiara 

Nikatja* too, refers to the close connection of the 
Ugras with Vai&ilT, the capital of the Vrijian con- 
federation. 

The old territory of the Yidehas had, as already 

Hinted in an earlier section, its capital at Mithillt which 
has been identified with Janakpur within the Nepal 
border. The H&m&yaya clearly distinguishes it from 
the region round VaissilT,® But in Buddhist and Juuiii 
texts the distinction is not always maintained and 

Videha is used in n wider sense to include the last-men¬ 
tioned area. 1 

The Lichchhavi capital was definitely at Vnisali which 
is represented by modern Besurh (to the east of the 
Gnndak) in the MuzafTarpur district of Bihar. It is 


■ & B. E., XLV, a&J. rf. Ho- UVqnjy*r^fr,u4» d If. |«- !fl8i fn> 
i L46;Hl.tt;TV 308. 

1 ffitn, L |7*4t, 

* The AfMr&riW Htn ClT- M f { 1* ; 9. B, E,, XXH„ !nb.»Jw imUrn 
;ht of aeir YmHIl rn The til 

LUh&rir* md AjtliJiLrti *r- tilled VlWlVditf* 4n*\ VVd» b( 
r^scdivtf. 
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probably identical with the charming city called Vi&lla 
in the epic.’ 

Vti&lilm nngarith ratnydih die yam ttpargopamfith tfuid. 

We learo from the introductory portion of the 
EJiaptinn/i J&laku' that a triple wall encompassed the 
town, each wall a league distant from the next, and there 
were three gates with watch-towers. 

The Lichchbavi territory may hare extended north¬ 
wards as far ns Nepal where wa find them in the seventh 
century A.D. 

The Jfiatpikae were the elan of SiddkSrtba and bis 
son Mahftvfra, the Jma. They had their seats at Knndn- 
purfl or Ktmtjagrfvma and Kolluga, suburbs of Vai&H. In 
the Moh a-parinibbunn Snfimta* however, the abode of the 
“Niidlkas 1 * (identified by Jacobi with the Nutikas or 
Jfiitfikas) 4 is distinguished from iCotigama (luinjagrama?). 
Though dwelling in suburban areas MahSvirft and his 
fellow clansmen were known .as “Vesnik?," ke., inhabitants 
of Yni£a!L* 

The Vfijis proper aro already mentioned by Puyini, 
Khutilya’ distinguishes them from the 'Lie hob hivikas\ 
Yuan Chwaiig 8 too, draws n distinction between the 
Fn-U-chih (Vpiji) country and Fci^hc-U (VaiSall). It 
seems that Vriji was not only the name of the confederacy 
but also of one of its constituent elans. But the Vrijis, 
like the Lichehhavis, arc often associated with the 
city of Vaissllr finch tiling its suburbs) which was not 
only the capital of the Lichclihuvi elan, but 


1 A4m.4ifr.4M0. * Cb. 2. • 8. 8, R. XXH. Toua. 

* ^0. I ts. * ItMnlt (t. < n. 

* TV. a.iaj. 

1 ArihuUrire, jajv iv KdHn.n, J'JtO. p. are. 

" Wabmv.U'B]. 0}. alto DPPN, li.SH i (lutdua! a,ipiiti*, ill, SS; IV. ID- 
According m I Wat tar*. 1J. 3tA| Oiu Vjijl conutrj la nmtfhJj ojuitrakni |« 

’*!<’ Qittliio put of Hit' aialwl and tto* a4jwr»n'. Nefutoi# T*r*L 
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also the metropolis of the entire confederacy. 1 * A 
Buddhist tradition quoted by Rock hill 3 * mentions the 
city proper as consisting of three districts. These 
districts were probably at one time the seats of three 
different clans. The remaining peoples of the confederacy 
fiz. t the Ugras, Bhogas, Kauravas, and Aikshyakas, 
resided in suburbs, and in villages or towns like Hattbi- 
gama, Bhognoagara, etc. 8 

We have seen that during the Brabmana period 
Videha (Mithila) had a monarchical constitution. The 
llamayann* and the Pnrams 5 * * state that ViSala, too, was 
at first ruled by “kings.” The founder of the Vaisalika 
dynasty is said to have been Vi dal a, a son of Ikshvaku 
according to the Ramayana, a decendant of Nabhaga 
the brother of Ikshvaku, according to the Piiranas. 
Yidala is said to have given his name to the city. After 
him came Hemaehandra, Suchandra, Dhumradva, 
Srifijaya, Sabadeva, Kusadva, Somadatta, Ivakutstha and 
Sum&jti. We do not know how many of these 
Vaisalika “kings*’ { nripas ) can be accepted as historical and 


I Cf . Majjhima N thuya f II, 101 : The Booh of the Kindred Sayings , /, 
(Snmjutt'j JftHga), by Mrs. Rbya Davids, p. 257.— ,4 A certain brother of ti e 
Vsjjiao clan was cnee stay Log wear Veeilf in a certain forest tract # \ 

1 Life of Buddha f p. 62, 

3 For the Ugras and Bhogas see Hoernle, IT, p, 139 (§210); 

Bfii Up, ITL 8, 2; S. B. B,, XL7, 7b, in the Ahguttara Ntkaga, I, 26 (NipsUa 
I. 14, 6) p the Ugras are associated with Vai^all tC/gt/o gahapati Ves&Hko), and 

id IV. 212 with Hatthigama. A city of Ugga is mentioned in the DAomma- 
pada comment ary t Harvard Oriental Series VoL 30, 164, Hoernle refers 
lUraaago-dasdo* II P App. Ill, 57) to a place called Bhoganagara, or ‘City cf the 
Bhogas’, The Mahd-parinihhSna Svitanta mentions Bba^dftgama, Hattbigama, 
Ambngama, Jamboglma and Bho^anagara on the way from Vaisall to P&\a 
(Digha, II, 122-26). C/, also £wtfa Nipata, 191, The association of a body of 

Eauravas with the Vajjian group of class is iotf resting. Earn Erabma^aa, e.g., 
Uebasti Cbakraya^a had begun to settle in the capital of Yideha Tong before 
the me cf Buddhism, For the Aikshvakas of Yaisall, see Ram, J. 47,11. 

I, 47. 11, 17. 

* Vdyu ( 86.16 22; Vishnu, IV, 1, IS, 
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as having actually ruled as monarch* in North Bihar A 
mg flamed bahadeva Sarfijaya is mentioned in the Sata- 

“ •° f Ikshvallui ' 13 “ ■ —ent dement „ 

t.ffl j :: n h r ,edcracy - which “ ■■■* 

' “ a,ready St " ted ' I, the 

The \ rijian confederation must have been a.-™ • a 

PouIicai e deCl j De aDd fa,J of the *>3*1 houses of Vide'ba 
Poh .cal evolution in India thus resembles closely tl 

developments in the ancient cities of Greece where J 
the monarchies n f th a u • , Greece where also 

aristocratic republics ThT"' h n '”** S "“ TO ‘ ed b - v 
fnrri .. - ^ puDUcs - Ti > e probable causes of the trans- 
mation m Greece are thus given bvBurv • “in. - 

Stoss misrule may have led to ,L V / >Some Mscs 
a kino-* in n n y to tf]e Solent deposition of 

1 e 1 other cases if the succession tr> ttio 

devolved upon an infant or a paltry man the , SCeptre 
have tfllfAn if it * * Qian, toe nobles may 

In some ” T ‘ bemselves ‘Wish the monarch,- 

limited in ran * ngllts t ol tlle k “g might be strictly 

antljL? “ eqUe ” Ce ^ Seeking *° us “1> oodno 
one,I tb/nffl f ?n‘T S1 “° n 0f limi,a, '°° 8 might go on ' 
^ k '“ g - maintained in name, 

real 1Mwcr * m< ? in a state wherein the 

■nonarehv ^ ‘v**' elsewllere - 0f the survival of 
Sparta y * "”“ e<i form "' e hare on example at 

WBasiieuIatTkl* 8 ‘ 

v rr. si, a. 

JIJ no 7 . , 

16—1829 B ' r ° n,men,ar y- 
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The cause of the transition from monarchy to republic 
in Mithila has already been stated. Regarding the change 
at Vi&ila we know nothing. 

Several scholars have sought to prove that the 
Lichchhavis, the most famous clan of the Vrijian con¬ 
federacy (V ajjiratthav&H hi pasattha) 1 , were of foreign 
origin. According to Smith they had Tibetan affinities. 
He infers this from their judicial system and the disposal 
of their dead, viz., exposing them to be devoured by wild 
beasts. 3 Pandit S. C. Vidyabbusbnna held that the name 
Lichchhavi (Niclichhivi of Mami) was derived from the 
Persian city of Nisibis. 3 The inadequacy of the evidence 
on which these surmises rest has been demonstrated by 
several writers. 4 Early Indian tradition is unanimous 
in representing the Lichchhavis as Kshatriyas. Thus 
we read in the MahH-parinibban Suttanta: “And the 
Lichchhavis of VesalT heard the news that the Exalted 
One had -died at Kusinara. And the Lichchhavis of 
Vesalf sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying: The 

' DPP ft, II, 814. 

f Ini. Ant., 1903, p. 233 fF, In the case of Tibet we have only three court* 
as against the seven tribunals of the Lichchhavis {viz, those of the Vinkhthhaya 
mahamattas) (inquiring magistrates), the Voharikas (jurist-judges), Suttadharas 
(masters ©f the facred code), the Atihakvlakas (the eight dans, possibly a federal 
court). the Sendpafi (general), the Upttraja (Vice : oy or Vioe-Coflaui), and the 
rojo (the ruling chiefs who made their decisions according to the paveni potthaka 
(Book of Precedent ah Further, we know very little about the relative a at Equity 
of the Tibetan procedure as explained by R C. Das which might very well have 
been suggested by the system expounded in the At^hakathd. This fact should be 
remembered in instituting a comparison between Tibetan and Yftjjiin practices. 
Regarding the disposal of the dead attention may be invited to the anrient 
practices of the Indus’ people (Vats* Escarartona at Harappd, I. cb, VL) and 
the epic story in Mbh* IV, 5- 28*33, 

I J n i. Ant., 1902, 143, ff; 1908, p. 78, There is very little in VidyabhusbBDa'fl 
aurmise except a fancied resemblance between the names Niehchbm and 
Niiibis* Inscriptions of the Achaemeuidfl are silent about any Persian settlement 
in Eastern India in the si*th or fifth century B.C. The Lichchhavi people were 
more interested in Yakaha Chaif j/ae and the teaching of Mabavirm and the Buddha 
than In the deities and prophets of Iran, 

4 Modem Review, 1919, p, 50; Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes , 26f, 
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Exalted One was a Ksbatriya and so are we. We are 
worthy to receive a portion of the relics of the Exalted 
One. In the Jaina Kalpa Sfitra Tri&ila, sister to Chetaka 
of Vesali, i s styled Kshatnydm. 1 

Manu concurs in the view that the Lichchhavis 
are Hajanyas or Kshatriyas . 2 

Jhallo Mallafaha rd]anydd vrdlydn A 'ichchhivireva cha 

A ata&cha KaranaGchaiva Khaso Dravida eva cha. 

It may be argued that the Lichchhavis, though 
origiually non-Aryans or foreigners, ranked as Kshatriyas 
when they were admitted into the fold of Brahmanism 
like the Dravidians referred to in Mauu’s sloka and the 
Gurjara-Pratlharas of mediaeval times. But unlike the 
Iiatiharas and Dravidas, the Lichchhavis never 
appear to be very friendly towards the orthodox form 
of Hinduism. On the contrary, they were always to be 
iound among the foremost champions of non-Brahmanica] 
creeds like Jainism and Buddhism. Manu testifies to their 
heterodoxy when he brands them as the children of the 
I rntya Hajanyas. The great mediaeval Kajput families 
(though sometimes descended from foreign immigrants) 
were never spoken of in these terms. On the contrary, 
they were supplied with pedigrees going back to Sri Kama,' 
Lakshmana, Yadu, Arjuna and others, A body of 
foreigners who did not observe ceremonies enjoined in 
the Brahmanic code, could hardly have been accepted 
■is Kshatriyas. The obvious conclusion seems to be that 
the Lichchhavis were indigenous Kshatriyas who were 
degraded to the position of Vrdtya when they neglected 
Brahmanic rites and showed a predilection for heretical 
doctrines. The Rdmdyana, as we have seen, represents 


1 SBE, XXII, pp. »i, 227, 
* X.22, 
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the Vaisalika rulers as Ikshvakuids. The Pali commen¬ 
tary Paramatthajotikd 1 traces their origin to Benares. 
The comparison of the Lichchhavis to the “Tavatimsa 
gods” hardly accords with the theory that represents 
them as kinsmen of snub-nosed peoples who lived beyond 
the Himalayas. 2 “Let those of the brethren” we are told 
by a personage of great eminence “who have never seen 
the Tavatimsa gods, gaze upon this company of the 
Lichchhavis, behold this company of the Lichchhavis, 
compare this company of the Lichchhavis—even 
as a company of Tavatimsa gods.” 

The date of the foundation of the Lichchhavi power 
is not known. But it is certain that the authority of the 
clan was well established in the days of Mahavlra and 
Gautama, in the latter half of the sixth century B.C., and 
was already on the wane in the next century'. 

Buddhist tradition has preserved the names of eminent 
Lichchhavis like prince Abhaya, Otthaddha (Mahali), gene¬ 
rals Siba and Ajita, Dummukha and Bunakkhatta. 8 In the 
introductory portion of the Ekapanna* and Chulla Kalihga 5 
Jatakas it is stated that the Lichchhavis of the ruling 
family numbered 7,707. 6 There was a like number of vice¬ 
roys, generals, and treasurers. Too much importance 
■should not be attached to these figures which are merely 
traditional and may simply point to the large number of 


* Vol. I, pp. J58-65. 

1 S. B. E„ XI. p. 33; DPPN, II, 779. 

3 Ahguttan Nikatja. Nipata III, 71 rp. T. 8., Part I, p. 233 f.); -Vaftali 
Sutta, Dialogue* nf the Buddha, Part I, p. 198, Part III, p. 17. Mahdeagga, 
S. B. E., XVII, p. 103; Majjhima 331; 68; II. 252; Tfie book of the 

Kindred Sayings, I, 295. For a detailed account of the Licbcbbavis, see now 
Law, Some Ktainga Tribes of Ancient India. 

* 119. 

1 301. 

‘ Another tradition puts the number at 68,000 (DPPN, II. 781 n>. Tha 
Dhammapada Commentary (Harvard Oriental Series, 30, 168) informs us that 
\he raja* ruled by turns. 
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tnahallakas 1 or elders in the claD. The real power of 
administration especially in regard to foreign affairs seems 
to have been vested in a smaller body of nine Ganarajas or 
archons. The Jaina Kalpasutra 2 refers to the nine Lich- 
chhavis as having formed a league with nine Mallakis and 
eighteen clan-lords of Ka^i-Kosala. 3 We learn from the 
Niray avail Sutra that an important leader of this alliance 
was Chetaka whose sister Trisala or Videha-datta was 
the mother of Mahavlra, and whose daughter Chellana or 
Vaidehl was, according to Jaina writers, the mother of 
Kunika-Ajata^atru. 

The league was aimed against Magadha. Tradition 
says that even in the time of the famous Bimbisara the 
V aisalians were audacious enough to invade their 

1 CL The Vajji Mshalkka referred to in Digha, II. 74; .4ngtitfara. IV. 19. 

1 §128. 

3 Nava Malta! ( Mallati) nava Lechchhai [Lechchhatl) Kasi Kosalagd 
(variant Koealakd) afffia rasa vi ganarayAno. 

The Salpasutra of Bbadrababu, ed by Hermann Jacobi. 1979, Jtnacarila, 
P- 65 (§ 128); Nlraydvaliyd Suttam {Dr. B. Warren), 1879, § ‘26; SBE, XXII, 
1084, p. 265. 

Dr. Barua is inclined to identify the nine Licbchhavis and the nine Mallakis 
mtb tbe eighteen ganarajas who belonged to Ka& and Kodak. He rsfetB in this 
connection to the Kalpadrumakalikdvydkhya which represents the Mallakis as 
edJnpos for overlords) or KatST-deda, and the ‘ Lecbchhakis" as adh ipai of 
Kodala-deda, and further describes them as aamanfo* or vassals of Chefaka, 
ir.aternal uncle of Mahavira l Indian Culture, Vol, II. p, SJi}). It is uewa to 
stodents of Indian history that in the days of Mahavira the kingdoms of Kadi and 
Soiak acknowledged tie supremacy of the Malias and Licbchhavis respectively, 
and formed part of an empire over which Chefaka presided. Even Dr. Bsrua 
hesitates to accept Ihis interpretation' of the late Jaina commentator in its entirety 
and suggests that the nine Mails* and the nine Licbchhavis...derived their 
family prestige from their original connection with the dynasties of Kadi and 
Koiala. The Paramattka-jotikd {Khuddaka pallia commentary), however, 
connects the Licbchhavis not with the dynasty of Kodak but with that of Kadi. 
Tbe divergent testimony of these fste commentators shows that they can hardly 
he regarded as preserving genuine tradition. There is no suggestion in an j early 
Buddhist or Joins text that either tbe Lichchbavis or the Malias actually ruled 
over any grama or nigama in Kadl-Kodala (see Indian Culture, II. 8H3,. 
The ganarajas of Kasi-Eosala apparently refer to the Kalamas, Sakyaa and other 
cl acts, in the Kos&lan empire 
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neighbours ncrops the Ganges. 1 In the reign of Ajatasalru 
the tables were turned, and the great confederacy of 
Yai£ali was utterly destroyed. 3 

The MaSla territory, ancient MuUa-toithft^ the Jl/olfa- 
Tijshtrfi of the MahUbharata/ was split up into two main 
parts which had for their capitals the cities of Kuslvati 
or Tuifiinfira and PavaA The river*, KakutthS, the 
Cacouthes of the classical w'riters, identified with llie 
modern Kulcu, probably formed the dividing line," Ttie 
division of the people is also known to the great epic 4 
which draws a distinction between the M alias proper and 
the Dakshipa or Southern Matlas. There is no agreement 
among scholars regarding the exact, site of Kuslnaii. 
In the MuJnJ-purmibbrftta Sutfaniu it is stated that the S&la 
Grove of the Mallas, the Upataituna (outskirt or suburb) 7 
of KuBinartij lay near the river Hiranyovnu. Smith identi¬ 
fies the stream with the Gmidak and says that Kusloagaru 
(Kusinira) was situated in Nepal, beyond the first range 
of hills, at the junction of the Little, or Eastern Rapt I 
with the OaijiJak. 1 He, however, admits that the discovery 
in the large s/fipa behind the ATnrfipa temple near Kasia 
on the ChO|a Gsndak, in the cast of the Gorakhpur district, 
of an inscribed copper-plate bearing the words “[pafinijr 
v&oa-chaitye tiimrtipaila Hi/' 9 supports the old theory, 
propounded by Wilson and accepted by Cunningham, 
that the remains near Kasia represent Ku$i-nagara. 


1 t-k. IX. 

i BPPb\tL7H-n. 

» VI. D, 31- 

* KuaQ J <3faAfi t Nfl. 531 i #wflqni!4r p lhiaJi , 'jU£i 0/ Ihe 

buMq, p*ii jt, m ff + 

* AGI[imi,7U. 

* Mbh. 13. 35. 3 tinJ.12. 

* JRAS f 1 M P ea^: Dlgha, JJ. 

* EHl, ihM *4.t p. Its d. 

* ASt § .4. l'.Hl-l’ij IT f p : JHAS, L0L3, l&3 h Kuua in nlLifi ikit Um 
■b^iU 3$ jott* t* th* *■+! <A Goi-nAtipar {A 01 r 403h 
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Pava was identified by Cunningham 1 with the village 
named Padaraona, 12 miles to the N.N.E. of Kasia, and 
separated from it by the Badhi Nala (identified with the 
ancient Kakuttha), Carlleyle, however, proposes to 
identify Pava with Fazilpur, 10 miles S.E. of Kasia and 
separated from it by the Kuku. 2 In the Sahgtti Suttanta 
we have a reference to the Mote Hall of the Pava Mallas 
named Ubbhataka. 3 * 

The Mallas together with the Lichchhavis are classed 
by Manu as Vratya Kshatriyas. They, too, like their 
eastern neighbours were among ardent champions of 
Buddhism. 

Like Videha, Malla had at first a monarchical cons¬ 
titution. The Kusa Jataka mentions a Malla king named 
Okkaka (Ikshvaku). The name probably suggests that like 
the Sakyas' 1 the Malla princes also claimed to belong to the 
Ikshvaku family. And this is confirmed by the fact that 
in the Maha-parinibbana Suttanta they are sometimes called 
Vasetthas, i.e., “belonging to the Vasishtha gotra." 5 The 
Mahasudassana Sutta mentions another king named Maha- 
sudassana. 6 These rulers, Okkaka and Mahasudassana, 
may or may not have been historical individuals. But the 
tales that cluster round their names imply that Malla- 
rattha was at first ruled by kings. This conclusion is con¬ 
firmed by the evidence of the MahabMrata 1 which refers 
to an overlord (adhipa) of the Mallas. During the monar¬ 
chical period the metropolis was a great city and was styled 


1 AGl, 1924, 496. 

2 Kukuttha; A01., 1024, 714, 

J DPPN, II. 194. 

* Cf. Dialoguei. Part I, pp. 114-15. 

s Dialogue! of the Buddha, Part II, pp. 16-2, 179, IS1. Vasishtha figures in 
the flamayana as the purohita of the Ikshrakaids. 

* S. p. 248. 

’ IT. 30, 3, 
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KusavatL Other important cities were Anupiya and 
Uruvelakappa. 1 * 

Before Bimbisara’s time the monarchy had been replac¬ 
ed by republics 3 and the chief metropolis had sunk to the 
level of a “little watte! and daub town,” a “branch town¬ 
ship’ surrounded by jungles. 3 It was then styled Kusinara. 

1 he relations of the Mai las with the Lichchhavis were 
sometimes hostile and on other occasions friendly. The 
introductory story of the Bhaddasala Jataka* contains an 
account of a conflict between Bandkula the Mallian, 
Commander-in-chief of the king of Kosala, and 500 elders 
of the Lichchhavis. The Jaina KalpusUtra, however, refers 
to nine Mallakis” as having combined with the Lichch¬ 
havis, and the seigniors of Kasi-Kosala against Kunika- 
Ajata&itru who, like Philip of Macedon, was trying to 
absorb the teriitories of his republican neighbours. The 
Malla territory was finally annexed to Magadha. It cer¬ 
tainly formed a part of the Maurya Empire in the third 
century B.C. 

Chedi was one of the countries encircling the Kurus, 
parllah Kurun, and lay near the Jumna. 3 * * It was closely con¬ 
nected with the Matsyas beyond the Chambal, the Ka&s of 
Benares, and the Karushas in the valley of the Son, 8 and 


1 Law, Some Kyatriya Tribes, p. 149. Dialoagues, Pt. 111(1921), 7; Gradual 
Sayings, IV. 293. Anupiya stood on the banka of the river A noma which lay 
thirty league# to the east of Kapilavastn. It was here that the future Badlha 
cut off his hair and put on the robea of the ascetics. (DPP.V, I. 81, 102). 

s Cj. S. B. E.jX I, p. 10*2; Kautilya’s Arthaiaslra, 1919, p. 378. 

3 Kbudda-nagaraka, ujjartgala-migaraka, sdkhd-mgaraka. 

* No. 465, 

8 Pargiter, J.1SB, 1895, 353 ff; Afdft, I. 63. 9-59; IV. i. 11. 
f<kmya janapada 
bahtannah par it ah Kurun 

Pail eh d ? d &+C ft ed i-jif a t $ jrsieft a 
Surusendh Patachcharah 
DaMrnd NararashtraScha 

Malldh Salta Yugandhardh, 

* Mbh, V. 22. 25 ; 74 16; 198. 2; VL 47. 4; 61. «, 
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is distinguished from the Dasamas who lived on the banks 
of the Phasan. 1 In ancient times it corresponded roughly 
to the eastern part of modern Bundelkhand and some 
adjoining tracts. 2 In the mediaeval period, however, the 
southern frontiers of Chedi extended to the banks of the 
Narmada (Mekala-Suta) :— 

Nadinam Mekala-suta nripdnam Ranavigrahah 
kavinam cha Surananda$ Chedi-mandala-mandanam* 

We learn from the Chetiya Jdtaka 4 that the metropolis 
was Sotthivatl-nagara. The Mahdbhdrata gives its 
Sanskrit name Suktimati, or Sukti-sahvaya. 5 The Great 
Epic mentions also a river called Suktimati which flowed 
by the capital of Raja Uparichara of the Cliedi-vishaya 
(district).® Pargiter identifies the stream with the Ken, 
and places the city of Suktimati in the neighbourhood of 
Banda. T Other towns of note were Sahajati, 8 and Tripurl, 5 
the mediseval capital of the Jana pa da, 

i Princesses of Dasarna were given in marriage to Bhlraa of Vidarbha and 
Virebabu or Subahu of Chedi [Mbh. HI, 69* 14*15). 

3 Pargiter \ JASB, 1895, 253 ) placet Chedi along the tenth hank of the 
Tnnma from the Cbambal on the north-weak as far as Karwi on the south-east; 
its limits southwards may have been, according to him, the plateau of Malwa and 
the hills of Bundelkhand. 

3 Attributed to BaiaSekbara id Jahlana'a SRkiinUiktdvaU t Ep. Ini. IV. 230. 
Konow. Karpuramailjari, p. 182, 

4 No, 429, 

J III. 20. 50;XI\>83. 2; N* L. Dey, tnd. .Inf., 1919* p. vii of Geographical 
Dictionary* — 

6 1 , 63 . 35 . 

7 JASB, 1896 1 255, Mdrkandeya P„ p , 359, 

3 Angutfara, Tit, 355 t P.T.S, ), Aya$md Mahdchundo Chetieu r iharati 
SahajdUyam. Sahajati lay on the t rade rou l e along the river Ganges (Budd/Utft 
Indio, p* 103), C/. the legend on a seibdie of tsrra*cotta found at Bhita, 10 miles 

from Allahabad Urc/i, Ejrpl Ind u 1909*10, by Marshall, JBAS, 1911, 128 f.J— 
Sahijitiye nigamaia, in letters of about the third century B.C. see alto 
JBOR8, XIX, 1933, 293, 

9 Tripnri stood close to the Nerbudda not far from modern Jubhalprre. 
In the Haimakoiha it is called Chedinagarl { JASB t 1895, 219 ). The 

city finds mention in the Mhh> ITT. 253. 10, along with Kodala, and its people, the 
Traipuras, are referred in VI, ST, 9 together with the Mekatas and l he Kurnbmdaa. 
17— 1829B 
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The Chedi people are mentioned as early as the Rig- 
Veda. Their king Kasu Chaidya is praised in a Danastuti 
(praise of gift) occurring at the end of one hymn. 1 Bapson 
proposes to identify him with ‘Vasu’ of the Epics. 

The Ghetiya Jataka gives a legendary genealogy of 
Chaidya kings, taking their descent from Mahasammata 
and Mandhata. Upaehara, a King of the line, had five sons 
who are said to have founded the cities of Hatthipura, Assn- 
pura, Slbapura, Uttarapanchala and Daddarapura. 2 3 This 
monarch is probably identical with Uparichara Yasu, the 
Paurava king of Chedi, mentioned in the Mahabharata * 
whose five sons also founded five lines of kings. 4 Rut 
epic tradition associates the scions of Vasu’s family with 
the cities of KauSambi, Mahodaya (Kanauj ) and 
Girivraja. 5 

The Maftabfwrota speaks also of other Chedi kings 
like Damaghosba, his son Si^upala Sunitha and his sons 
Dhrislitaketu and Sarabha wbo reigned about the time of 
the Bharata war. But the Jataka and epic accounts of the 
early kings of Chedi are essentially legendary and, in the 
absence of more reliable evidence, cannot be accepted as 
genuine history. 

We learn from the Vedabbha Jataka e that the road 
from Ka£i to Chedi was unsafe being infested with 
roving bands of marauders. 

1 VIII. 5. 87-39. 

1 Hatthipura may be identified with Hatthinipura or H&atioapara j Q the 
Etiru country, Assapura with the city of that name in Afigai and Sihapura with 
the town of Lala from which Vijaya w*ot to Ceylon. There was another Simhapura 
in the Western Punish (Watters L 248). C ttarapaficbala is Ahicbahhatra in 
Rohilkhand. Daddarapura was apparently in the Himalayan region. iDPPN t T, 
1054), 

3 1. 63* 1-2, 

* I. 63. 30. 

5 fidwdyana, T. 32. 6-9; iWahti&h drain, I. 63, 30*33, 

® No. 4$. 
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Vamsa or Vatsa was the country south of the Ganges 1 
of which Kausambl, modern Kosam, on the Jumna, near 
Allahabad, was the capital.* Oldenberg 3 is inclined to 
identify the Vamsas with the Vasas of the Aitareya 
Brahmana. But the conjecture lacks proof. The 8ata- 
patha Brahmana mentions a teacher named Proti Kau£am- 
beya 4 whom Harisvamin, the commentator, considers to be 
a native of the town of KauSambl. 3 Epic tradition attri¬ 
butes the foundation of this famous city to a Chedi prince. 6 
The origin of the Vatsa people, however, is traced to a 
king of Kagi. 7 It is stated in the Puranas that when the 
city of Hastinapura was washed away by the Ganges, 
Nichakshu, the great-great-grandson of Janamejaya, 
abandoned it, and removed bis residence to Kausambl. 
We have already seen that the Puranic tradition about 
the Bbarata or Kuru origin of the later kings of Kausambl 
is confirmed by two plays attributed to Bhiisa. Udayana, 
king of Kausambl, is described in the Svapnavasavadatta 
and the Pratijna Y augandhardyana B as a scion of the 
Bharata-kula. 

The Puranas give a list of Nichakshu’s successors 
down to Kshemaka, and cite the following genealogical 
verse:— 


1 Earn. II. 52.101. 

1 Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, Priyadariikd. Ixxvj; the Bjihat Katha- 
Sloka Sarngraha (4. 14, cf. 8, 21) explicitly states that KanSambi teas on the 
Ealindl or Jomna. Malalasekera, DPPN, 694. The reference in one text to the posi¬ 
tion of the city on the Ganges is possibly due to its proximity to the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jomna in ancient times, or to a copyist's error. 
s Buddha, 393 n, 

' Sat. Bt,, XII. 9, 2.13. 
s See p. 70 ante. 

* fldm.,% 83. 3-6; Mbh. I. 63. 31. 

7 Rarirama, 29. 73 ; Mbh., XII. 49. 80, 

Brapna, ed. Ga^apati Sastri, p. 140; Pralijili, pp. 61, 121. 
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Bmhma-ktihatrasya 1 tjv tjoiiir 
p(i m$o dutinit taut Ijita ft 
Kshcmaliatn prapyti raj&nam 
xitm&tfidm prapsyati Cfii kaluu. 

1 'The family honoured by gods and sagos (or divine 
sages), from which sprung BrSlxmanas and Kshatriyas 
(or those who combined the Bralimana and Ksbatriya 
stains) will verily, on reaching Kshemaka. come io au end 
(or be interrupted) in the Kali Age." 

The criticism that has been offered in (his work in 
regard fo the lksbvaku and Magadban lists of kings 
applies with equal forte to the Paurava-Bharata line. 
Here, too, we find men lion of princes {c,g. t Arjuna and 
Abhimanyu) who cun bnrdly be regarded as crowned 
«PJHW or monarchs. Tt is also by no means improbable 
that, as in the ca=e of the Ikshvaktia ami Hie royal bouses 
of Magndha and Avnnti, contemporaries have been repre¬ 
sented as successors and collate! ais described as linen] 
descendants. There is, moreover, no unanimity in regard 
to the names of even the immediate predecessors of Uda- 
yana, the most famous among the later kings of the 
family. These facts should be remembered in determin¬ 
ing the chronology and order uf succession of the Bharata 
dynasty of Kausambi, The earliest king of the line 
about whom we know- anything definite is gatamka II of 
the Puranic lists. Bis father’s name was Vaeudima 
according to the PnTSnas, and Sahasranika according to 
"Bhfisa/ Satan Ik a himself was also atyled Parantnpa. 8 
He married a princess of Vide ha os hie son is called 


i cy. W<1 el U« town^eai ef n* Sou kioc* 

ill* Limit R ir * <» mhhb Hie Bbifit.*, indnding Uw 

Kuebf. Iwloctfi^iS- 

* Jlihfdfcidt iRififl* J> 3. 
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Vaidchlputro. 1 lie is said to have attacked Cbortipft, 
the capital of Aiiga, during the reign of Dadbivahauu. 
His son and successor was the famous L doyaim, the con¬ 
temporary of the Buddha ami of Prndyola of A vault and 
therefore, of Biinbisara and Ajntfl£fltru of Jlagadhu. 

The Bhaygai&hitTgn) state of Suibsuittira'gm, 'Crocodile 
Bill’, was a dependency of Yalssi. 1 * The J/nhabfcafaflfl* and 
the Harivam£a * testify to the close connection of these two 
territories and their proximity to the principality of a 
Nish&da chieftain, while the Apadana seems to associate 
Bharga with Karusha.® The evidence points to the 

location of Suiiisumfirngiri between the Jumna aud the 
lower valley of the Son. 

The Kuru realm was according to the Mdhn-Suftisorna 
j&taka' three hundred leagues in extent. The reigning 

dynasty according to the Pali texts belonged to the 

Yuddhitthihi (jotta, i.t., the family of Yadhishthira- 8 
The capital was lndapatta or Indapatluua, f.e., Indra- 
prastha or Indrapat near modem Delhi. It extended 

over seven leagues.' We hear also of another city colled 
Hatihinipuni, 1 " doubtless, (he Histinapura of the epic, and 
a number of niff a was or smaller towns and villages besides 

i £tg|)>t‘idt9Nilcito. Ad VI, p. 123. 

1 JASB, lull, p. Oil. 

j .Mofe.i. So. S53; Oarmitftaef f.cc„ L01^,p. 03. 

« 11.30.HM1. 

I'jboHjbfliififfca etjVf ft baht An iiaM 

a J; it ri?ti n G t J ii'rd \UhAiidtlipat\iii tathA. 

•'Tim might? of Konti i hi . BMuuihim ■ oonquireii bj fere* vbc V«U# 
oounli? uid cite lord of the Rbafgas and tbgn tbe ebicftim of ihe Nj*bf doi” 

* Jff. 73. /'rslunJiituuyfl fuirau draw 

babbiicoiiffi 

“ Patordio* bw] l wo MOS, VaU» sad Bbaiga." / 

* DPPiV, It. SIS 

l No, 607. J 

* Dk&makiri Jitakz. No. 113 i D<U« nrilma^s Jdf*&9, So. igS, 

1 JdJqffq No*. 337 . 343 . 

w Th* BitJdii iit CottMflian a) Spirit*; DPi'Jf, Lt, lflO. 
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the capita], such as Thuliakotthitn, Ka ui macadam m a, 
Kuntji and VaraMvata, 1 

The J(italics mention the Kuru kings and princes 
styled Dhanafijaya Koravya,* Koravya, 5 and Sutasoma.* 
We cannot, however, vouch for iheir historical existence 
in the absence of further evidence. 

Ike jaina Ultaratthyayanu SiUrti mentions a king 
named Islnikfrra ruling at the town called Fshukara in the 
Kuru country.* It seems probable that after the removal 
of the elder branch of the royal family to Kausamhl and 
the decline of the Shhipratarinns, the Knru realm was 
parcelled out into small states of which Indnputta and 
Islmkfira were apparently the most important, "Kings” 
are mentioned m late ns Use time of the Buddha when 
one of them paid a visit to Tlalthopala, son of n Kuru 
magnate, who had become n disciple of the Sakya Sage. 
Later on, the little principalities gave place to a Saftgha 
possibly, n republican confederation.* 

Pahchala, as already stated, comprised Rob ilk ham} and 
a part of the Central Dofib, The MtihiibhUraia, the 
jQtakaa and the DitydrarfaHfi* refer to the division of 
this country into two parts, riz, Uttara or Northern Faflebfifa 
and Lakshina or I Southern Pnflchiiln. The Bliagirnth] 
(Onngcs) formed the dividing line.* According to the 

) 'Hm f pie (MU,. V. 3!. 1ft. * - IS cif.) ba* 4 ? f Eo n’j., 

Aiilthlb VrikulblU. Mthndt, ViiiQtv.ili. 

3 NurweUurmni'l Jatal-n. No, 375; DhtmnUii J<Haka, Na. 41 flf .Va»«f finra 
/ofafce. N'o. 515; PiJAu«t Patf4i(t Jit aim, No. 51 S. ntiiBafliiyi u, u fi wctl- 

Itrmwn, • no tu 3 of Ajfua- 

3 Da jo ftiaJiiri'-nii Jttaka, No, 4U5; Jilaka, No. 637. 

* AfoM^iiftrionu Jatakn, Cl. ibe AfdMMdjttid, I, yj, 75 w i, tW Sulnem* 



* 0 B. E., XLV. 53. 

* DPPN, IT. 705 f. ® 

1 AtDuiiUs. 1919 , 379 . \ 

I P. 435, 

II VIA,. I, IS8. "V. tor in VfJk* time* Jtc To f ttnii 1 , 
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Great Epic, Northern Pafichilla had its capital at 
Ahichchbatra or Chbatravati, the modern Kfumuigur 
near Aonlfl in the Bareilly District, while Southern 
Pnuchuki bud its capital at Kihnpilya, and stretched from 
the Ganges to the Gbaiubal. 1 * A great struggle raged tn 
ancient times between the Kurus and the Pmlchalus for 
the possession of Northern (Uttar a) Paiiehalo, Some limes 
Utfearu Pane hula was included in Kururiittha (-rashtm) 5 
and had its capital at Hastinapura,* at other times it 
formed a part of Kampilla-r&ttha (Kampilya-rashtra). 1 
Sometimes kings of Kampilyu-roshfra held court at Uttam 
Pnfichilla-nagara, at other times kings of Uttar a Paiichala- 
rashtra held court at Kiimpilya. 3 * 

The history of FaAckiila from the death of Pravahaiia 
■Jaivala or Jaivafi to the time of Bimhisilra of Magadba 
is obscure. The only king who may perhaps he referred 
to this period is Durmuklm (Dummukha), the CODtelB- 
[Mrary of Niuii,* who is probably to he identified with 
the penultimate sovereign of MitluJu/ in the Xiim&ha- 
kdrii Jit fatal it is stated that DurimikhVs kingdom was 
styled l/ttara Pail dial a-rat (ho (-riishtra); his capital was 
not Ahichchbatra but KampiJIa (Kaiiipilyu )-nngaru. 
He la represented as a contemporary of Karandu, king 
of Kali Ago, Naggaji (Nagnajit), king of Gandhflra, and 
Nitni, king of Videha. The Aitare^a Brahmaw* credits 
him with extensive conquests and names Brihadnktha as 
his priest;— 

1 IB*,. I. 13S. 70-71. 

3 Spnrnnijjjfff J&laka. No. SOS; I. 13S. 

3 JDEr^rjnidtiMi’r, p r 135, 

* Bralimdddl^ No. /ritofta, Ko, @18 bqiI 

litodlt JStaten k NV fiL 1 ©* 

* ^Uiik^rii J&hika* St?, 4<N 4 , 

1 J4t<xk* r No. 106. 

r Jmka. N& Ml, 

1 vw.skl 
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“Etam ha va Aindram Mahabhishekam Brihaduktha 
Bishir Durmukhuya Paiichaiaya provacha tasmadu Durmu- 
khah Pahchalo Raja san oidyaya samantam sarcatah 
prithivi'm jayan panyaya.” 

“This great anointing of Indra Brihaduktha, the seer, 
proclaimed to Durmukha, the Panchala. Therefore, Dur- 
mukha Panchala, being a king, by this knowledge, went 
round the earth completely, conquering on every side.” 1 

A great Panchala king named Chulani Brahmadatta 
is mentioned in the Maha-Ummagga Jut aka* the Uttar- 
adhyayana Sillra* the Svapna-vasavadatta i and the Rama - 
yarn. 6 In the last-mentioned work he is said to have 
married the daughters {kanydh) of Ku^anabha who were 
made hump-backed (kubja) by the Wind-god. In the 
Jataka, Kevatta, the minister of Brahmadatta, is said to 
have formed a plan for making Chulani chief king of all 
India, and the king himself is represented as having laid 
siege to Mithila. In the Uttar-adhyayana Brahmadatta 
is styled a universal monarch. The story of this king 
is, however, essentially legendary, and little reliance can 
be placed on it. The Ramayanic legend regarding the 
king is only important as showing the connection of the 
early Paflchalas with the foundation of the famous city of 
Kanyakubja (Kanauj) whose name (city of the hump¬ 
backed maiden) is accounted for by the curse to which 
the story- refers. 6 


> Keith, Rif.-Veda Hrdhmanas, Harvard Oriental Series, Vo!. 25. 
* 54C. 

3 S. B. E., XLV. 57-6!. 

< Act V. 

_ > I. 32. 


' Cf. Wetter., Yuan Chwaxg, I. 3«.42, The point seem, to be miaeed by 
Ralilel Mehta, Pre-Buddhht India, 43 n. The name Kanyekobja or Kiinyakiitria 
is already met wiib in Ihe MaJnifcftorafo, I. 175. 3; V. 119. 4. Eenyaknbji oconrs 
in the MaJ.fifci.ej/iytJ IV. 1. 2. (233). along with Ahichcbatri. 
appears in Pali texts (DPPN, I. 498), 
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The Uttar-adhyayana Sutra mentions a king of 
Kampilya named Sanjaya who gave up his kingly power 
and adopted the faith of the Jinas . 1 We do not know what 
happened after Sanjaya renounced his throne. But there 
is reason to believe that the Pafichalas, like the Videkas, 
Mallas and Kurus, established a Saiigha form of govern¬ 
ment of the Raja-$abd-opajivin type. a 

Matsya was the extensive territory between the hills 
near the Chambal and the forests that skirted the Sarasvatl, 
ot which the centre was Virata-nagara or Bairat in the 
modern .Jaipur State. The early history of the kingdom 
has already been related. Its vicissitudes during the 
period which immediately preceded the reign of Bimbisara 
of Magadha are not known . 1 It is not included by the 
Kautiliya Arthatestra among those states which had a 
Sangha or non-monarchical form of government. The 
probability is that the monarchical constitution endured 
till the Joss of its independence. It was probably at one 
time annexed to the neighbouring kingdom of Chedi. 
The Muhabharata* refers to a king named Sahaja who 
reigned over the Chedis as well as the Matsyas. It was 
finally absorbed into the Magadban Empire. Some of 

the most famous edicts of A&rfea have been found at 
Bairat. 

A tainily oi Matsyas settled in the "Vizagapatam region 
in mediaeval times.'' We are told that Jayatsena, the lord 
of ttkala, gave to Satyamartan^a of the Matsya family in 
marriage his daughter Prabhavati, and appointed him to 

* S.B.E., XLV. 80-09. 

Irthaiastra, 1919, p, 378. The Elders of this typo of corporations or eon- 
erations took the title of fla/5. One of these rajas was apparently the 
maternal grandfather of ViSSkba Pafiehallputra, a disdple of the Buddha 
(DPPN. n. 1081 . 

3 66 ff ante, 

* V. 74.18 j of. VL 47,67 ; 63. 9. 

s Dibbida plates, Ep. lnd„ V. 3 08. 

18 — 18291 } 
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rule over lbs Oddav&di country. ATter twenty-three 
generations came Arjuna who ruled in 1*269 A.D. 

The §5rswnft country had its capital at Mitel 
which, like Kau gamin, stood or the Jumna. Neither the 
country nor its metropolis finds any mention in the Vedie 
literature. But Greek writers refer to the Sourasenoi 
and their cities Met ho r a ( Mathura ) and Cldsobora. 
Buddhist theologians make complaint about the absence 
of amenities in Mathura. They were apparently not much 
inte tested in its kettledrums, 1 or in the Scftaka* 

( garments) and kBrshapanax { coins) about which 
Patnfijnli speaks iri the Jtfflfcabfcasfcipi. 3 A highroad 
connected the city with a place culled Yenfijfi which 
was linked up with SriivastT and the caravan-route that 
passed from Tnxila to Benares through Soreyya, Sankassa 
( SSAktfya ), Kumrakujja ( Kanyfikubja or Kanauj ), and 
PayDgu-Pati\tliana (Allababud 1 . 8 

In the 5foJifShh3rflf4 and the PurJtw* the ruling 
family of Mathura is styled the Ya4n or Yfiilnvn family. 
The Y&dayas were divided into various septs, namely, 
the Yitihotras, Sitvatas. etc/ The Sfttvatae were sub¬ 
divided into several branches, e.g., the Daivilvridbns, 
And hakes, Mftha-hhojns and Ypshms.' 

Yadu and his tribe an- repeatedly mentioned in the 
JJtjj-IWn. He is closely associated with Tunadn and. in 
one place : with Dnihyu. Ann and Pflru.' This association is 
also implied by the epic and rum rue legends which state 
that Yadu and Tarvagu were the sons of the same parents, 
and Druhju, Ann and Fum were their step-brothers. 

1 faptiig** II, Tfl; TIT. 

* I T 3h 4 B|KL*Ui«a l m. 

a Gradual If. r>, W; DPP.S. It, m, W f 1811- 

i JfaMypa, 4ft it; &4W. 

» V^hQU, IV. Vk I: *%i». Mi 
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We learn from the iJt g-veda* that iadu and Turvasa 
came from a distant land, and the former is brought into 
very special relation to the Parsus or Persians. 2 The 
Satvatas or Satvats also appear to be mentioned in the 
Vedic texts. In the Satapatha Brahmana 3 the defeat by 
Bharata of the Satvats and his taking away the horse 
which they had prepared for an Aivamedha sacrifice, are 
referred to. The geographical position of Bharata’s 
kingdom is clearly shown by the fact that he made 
offerings on the Sarasvati, the Jumna and the GaBges. 4 
The Satvats must have been occupying some adjoining 
region. The epic and Purapic tradition which places 
them in the Mathura district is thus amply confirmed. 
At a later time, however, a branch of the Satvats seems 
to have migrated farther to the south, for in the Aitareya 
Brahmana 3 the Satvats are described as a southern people 
who lived beyond the Kuru-Panchala area, i.e., beyond 
the river Chambal, and were ruled by Bhoja kings. In 


1 I. 86, 18i VI. 45. i. 

* TUI, 6, 40, Epigraphic evidence points to a dose condition between 
Western Asia and India from ab^nt the middle of the second millennium B, C, 
?ig Vedic Gods like Surya (Sharias), Marat (Maruttash), India, Mitia, Varupa, 
the Naaafyas, and even Daks ha (dakash t star, C A H. 1. 553) figure in the records 
of the Kassil ea and the Mitanni. 

% XIII, 5, 4, $1 Satdm&ak samantdsu medhyam SdtrdjUty hnyam 
adatla if a j Hath Kdiinam Bharat ah Satvatdmita . 

The Mbh t vii 66* 7{md Mattvdni vijljahfi aeems to mis3 the import of the 
Brahma ijie gdiJjd, 

1 SaL Br Xm. 6. 4, 11. Ait . Till, 23; MbK, VII. 60. 8. 

A*ht&*aptaiiib Bfisrafo Dautaftantfr Tamundmam* 

Gangdfdih Ffitraghne' fcadh/idi paflchapahchdSatam haydn 
Mahdkarma (variant maJradtfdtfo) na puree n&part fandh 

dirpaiJi marly a iea fiasludfrftt/am (variant dah&frhfdrit) 

noddpul} pailcha mdnard (iff). 

8o Svamedhatateneshitd Yamtmdmanu el ryapdft 
triiataivdn Sarasmlydih Gahgdmanu ehaiuhSatdn. 

1 VIII. 14. 3, 
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the Imuran ns also we tind that ;v branch of the Sat vats was 
styled BhnjV :— 

1 ‘B/tcfiiMti-B/i/i/ufNtiiKJ-fffry- 3.tidhaka-DecHcridha- Mahil - 

hhojft rti/fiu/i- SfUcntn ua ptiiri I beh/ifirn h . 

Mah&hhajaztcai i dharrmtiiui ttmjilncaije Bhoja-Mi rlikdmtd 
babhiivuh*'* 

It is further stated that several southern states, 
MMisbmati, Vidarbha, etc., were founded by princes 
of Yadu lineage.' Not only the Bbojaa, hut the 
Di-vSvridha branch of the Bfttvatas dnds mention in the 
Vedic literature. Babbru Baiv&vj'dba* is mentioned in 
the Aitaretja Brrih mapu' m a, contemporary of Bhima, 
king of Vidarbha, and of Nfiguajit, king of Gamlhara. 
The Andhakas and Yrishnis are referred to in the 
of Pan ini,' 1 Tn the ffatifsfitfa Artft&SastTrf 
the Yrishnis are described as a San3ho, i. e., a republican 
corporation. The Mah/ibhiirnta, too, refers to the 
Yrishnis, Andbukas and other associate tribes as a 
Sdiujlti i, 7 and Vusudeva, the Vpisbpi prince, as Saiitjka- 
niulihija (Elder or Seignior of.the confederacy). The 
inline of the Vrishni corporation ( gana } baa also 

been preserved by a unique coin. 8 It is stated in 

the Mah&bhdrala and the PurUnm that Kaihsa, like 

Pcisistratus and others of Greek hietory, tried to 
make himself tyrant at Mathura by overpowering 

the Yadavas, and that Krishnu-Vdsudeva, a scion 

1 Vuhnu IV. 13 . 1*6 In .lit fi, VIII. 7 . 8 ills §o!.v;T«-B".ta;M *r« ladaMil 
)b AnanH'.OujMp, 

» UoU. 4SL H>29 J 41, »J: Vd|M, 1M, as; OS. 31. 

S Ffpil, Ofi, 15; FiiJiHU., 13, 3-5, 

* vn. 34. 

* IV. J. 1 H; VI. 1 «|, 

» P.ll 

1 XII. SI. 05 . 

' MijumtUr, Cttportle Lift m Inc, Ail him, p. 119; A|l* 0l CCAt. pp. 
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of the Vrislmi family, killed him. The slaying of 
Kamsa by Krishna is referred to by Patafijali and the 
Ghata Jdtaka. 1 The latter work confirms the Hindu tradi¬ 
tion about the association of Krishna-Vasudeva’s family 
with Mathura (Uttara Madhura). 2 

1 No. 451. 

3 The city i* so called to distinguish it from Madura in South India, The 
question of the historical existence of Krishna Vasudeva has been discussed m my 
Early History of the Vaishyaza Sect, 1st ed.» pp. 26-35; 2nd ed., pp, 51 ff. and 
id| Political History of Ancient India, 1st ed PJ 1923, p. 312. 

Several scholars reject the identification of Kpshpa of tie Maftd&fcdrilta and 
the Parana* wi‘h the historical Krishna of the C hhandogya Upanishad (IIT. 17}. 
But we should remember lk*t— 

(a) Both the Krish^as have the metronymic Devakipnlra, son of Devaki, which 
is rare in early times. 

(b) The teacher of the Upanisbadic Kfiabi^a belonged to a family (Xngirasa > 

closely associated with Lh© Bhojas ( fiig-Fcda. Ill, 53. 7 ), the kindreds of 

the Epic Krbhja* (Afbh ./II, 14. 32-34). 

W The Upanishadic Krishna and his Guru Ghora Xiigirasa were worshippers 
of Surya (the Sun-god), We are told in the Santiparea (335, 39) that the 
Sairata-vidhi taught by the Epic Kfith^a was prdk-5«rj/a*mukha-ni$$fita, 

(d) An Angirasa was the Grin* of the [Jpaniahadic Kfisbpa, Ingi'rasi $r«ft is 
quoted as “&rufindmuffamd Srutih" by the Epic Kfish^a (M6h. t VIII. 69, 85) 

(e) The Dpauishadic Krishna is taught the worship of the Sun, the noblest of 
all rights (/jpfrV-uHamamitij, high above all darkness (fitmampari)* This has its 
parallel in the Grid (XHL 18 —iyotithdmapi f ajjyoiis iamasah param uchyatei 

(/) The EJpaoishadie Krishna is taught to valne, not any material reward [dak* 
#nmd), but rather the virtues of tapoddrcam drjjatam ahirnsd satyavachanam . 
The Gita also eulogises action performed not for the material fruit thereof. Stress 
U laid in Gita XVI. 1-2 on the virtues enumerated in the Upanishad a. 

The Purd not no doubt represent Saudi pa nit and not Gbora, as the greet teacher 
of Efishtya. But it has to be remembered that according to the Fiaftflu Furdna (V. 
21. 19) Kfiapa went to the sage Sandipani to learn lessons in the science of arms 
(wfratfrMd) ; 

Tatah Sandipanith Kdiyam Azantipurazaswam 
astrartham jagmatuTzitau Baladeta-Janardanau. 

The Hariramia,, too, informa us (Visfi^tiprara, 33, 4 ff.) that the residence of 
Krishna, who was already a irutidhara, with his Gun* San dipnoi was due to his 
deairfl of receiving lessons in the science of the bow (dhatturBcdaehiklrfhdrthajft), 
The Feda that he learnt from this teacher is not termed akhila Veda, or TrayU but 
simply sdkga*Vedam t the Veda with its auxiliary treatises. The only Veda that is 
expressly mentioned is the DhanuTteda (and not the Trap) together with its four 
divisions (cftalujfcpdda), etc. The compilers of the Bhdgazata and Brahma 
Vaivarta Purdnas { Bhdg, X. 45. 31 ff.; BV, J*nmMav4* § 101-102 1 introduce 
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The linn! overthrow of the Yfisbnis is ascribed to their 
irreverent conduct towards Brilhmanas. 1 It is interesting 
to note that the Yriisbgis and the Andhakas are branded 
as Vriityas, i.e. t deviators from orthodoxy in the Drtma 
porca of the Mtih&bh&rata* It is a remarkable fact that 
the Ynsbni-Andhakas and other Vrdtyn clans, e.r/., the 
Lichchhuvis and MalJas, are found in historical times on 
the southern and eastern Fringe of the " Dhniru Madhyamd 
dU" occupied by the Kuru-Pnfichilas and two other folks. 
It is not Improbable that I hey represent an earlier swarm 
of Aryans who were pushed southwards and eastwards 
by the Puru-BbArnlaa, the progenitors of the Kuril Paiichalas. 
It inoy be remembered that the ^uUipatha Brdhinma 
actually refers to the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats — 
the progenitors of the Vrishm-Andbakas. And the Great 
Epic refers to the exodus or the Y&daias from MathurS 
owing to pressure from the Pauravu line of Mugadba, 
and probably also from the Kurus. 1 

The Buddhist texts refer to Avantiputin, king of the 
Surasenas, io the time of Mahit-Kacbchana, 4 one of the 


d*tHl*»b(mt tb» itfldy twin on luw. philosophy, 

polity, »tc,. which wo not found in il* mlc th ot piau^e of the Kpfcp« Pardpa, 
wbwh. accarditie io critic* like Bintitu Chan&ji CbiHojIdbjJly*, rrprc*eatf in' 
C*riicr and mort fi-liable frulitlnr.. lletbdccica with irnsdlpwit. therein™. , 1 ^ npt 
conflict with Umvkh LUt Xnbb» »ccf ptrii I be diKipJ-cbiji t .r illiors tet pnrpnici 
of Hiiqic-n* ond pbilwopbical itndlai [»« E1IVS, .fod id,, p p< Td-54 , ‘■^ndTptpj 

nlxcndy know kim lo b» * SruJfJWn (t«*h J in fb* -JcMr or tilt Ytdat• Hitri- 
YtehnupQrm, 33, 6jl 

Uaal dttcfrpineict k reg.rd lo certain tuiiiif* arc taenitimn nt«i with 
in Vtdic ud epic nriioai r,f wvtwl legcnda e.*„ ih e ttory oT Sun^pa. 
But «T«n tbtM ait POi H£*ld*d u .drquit* ffreanJa fgr doubt lag t b* 
identity cf the eburtcict of tb« Vajio Jfrbpdim fritfe tint of Um CO rre*. 

figmling i-fHA till-* 

I Mafcdbfclraft, .VffL.bnJ* parti, I, 16.0a, a. io ; ArthaiitUa, I'.ilO |-j • 
JaiaU Rd$. t«n» TV. pp. M'5ts V. p. 136. FaotlSHl. IV. STf; V. & 3 T 

* III. 15. 

» Cf Pahu-Kvrvchi’i IV- J. I : GEl.,p. 306 „ 

♦ M. 3 63. DPPJJ, 11, 436. 
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chief disciples of Sakyamuni, through whose agency 
Buddhism gained ground in the Mathura region. 
The name of the king suggests relationship with the 
royal house of Avanti. A king named Kuvinda is 
mentioned in the Kdvya-Mlmdmsa. 1 The Surasenas con¬ 
tinued to be a notable people down to the time of 
Megasthenes. But at that time they must have formed 
an integral part of the Maurya Empire. 

Assaka (.4^mafca) was situated on the banks of the 
Godavari. 3 Its capital, Potali, Potana or Podana 3 is 
possibly to be identified with Bodhan in the Nizam’s 
dominions. This accords with its position between 
Mulaka (district round Paithan) and Kalinga* to which 
Pali texts bear witness. In the Sona-handa Jataka we 
find Assaka associated with Avanti. This may suggest 
that Assaka included at that time Mulaka and some 
neighbouring districts and thus its territory approached 
the southern frontier of Avanti.* 

In the Vdyu Pur ana* A6maka and Mulaka appear as 
scions of the Ikshvaku family, and the Maliabharala 
speaks of the royal sage Agrnaba (Aimako nama rdjarshi) 
as having founded the city of Podana. This probably 
indicates that the Aimaka and Mulaka kingdoms were 
believed to have been founded by Ikshvaku chiefs, just 


j 3rd ed., p, 50* He prohibited the use of harsh conjunct consonants. 

2 Sutta Nipata f 977. 

3 ChuUa-KWhga Jataka, No. 301 ; D. 2. 235; La*, Heaven and Hell 
in Buddhist Perspective, 74 ; Afhh. I. 177. 47. As pointed out by Dr. 
Suktbankar the older mss. give the name a* Potana or Podana and not Paudanya. 
This agrees with the evidence of the MoftdjfopiTtda 

Potanam) and the Pan'frsfrte paretm (!. 93}^migcire Pofanabhrdhe, 

1 Sutta Nipata , 077 ; Jataka No. 30l. 

* Cf . Bhandarkar, Cam. Lee. ,1913 9 pp. 53-5L It appears Trom the Maha* 
govinda Suttanta that at one time Avanti extended southwards as far as the 
Narmada valley and included the city of Mihisbmati which stood on the banks 
of the famous river. 

* S3, 177-178; Mbh. I. 177. 47* 
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ns Vidarbhn a tit! Pandaka were founded by prince of 
the Yfldu (Bhoja) family. The MaMpoMiida Sathmfa men¬ 
tions Brabmadatta, king of the Assakas, as a con tem¬ 
porary of Sattebbu, king of Kalmga, VcM&bbu, king of 
Avanti, Bharata, king of Sovira, Ronu f king of VIdeba, 
Dhatsratthu, king of Aiiga and Dlmtaratthn, king of 

Kasi. 1 

Wu learn from the Assfllw JOltikii 1 that at one time the 
city of Pot all was inctnded in the kingdom of Kasi, and 
that its prince, Asaaka, virus presumably a vassal of the 
Kasi monarch. The Cfritila JUtinfftf hUaku mentions a 
king of Assaka named Aruna and his minister Nandisenn, 
ainT refers to a victory which they won over the king of 
Kalihga. 

Avanti roughly corresponds to the I'jjaio region, to¬ 
gether with a part of the Narmada v alley from MfmdbSta to 
Mahcabwar, and certain adjoining districts. Laic .lainn 
writers include within its boundaries Tumlmvumi or 
Tumain in die Guna district of the Gwalior state 
about 50 miles to the north-west of Enin/ The 
Jcctiapada was divided into two parts by the Vindhyas ; 
the northern part drained by the Biprii and other 
streams had its capital at Ujjain and the southern part 
washed by the Narmada had its centre at MlbUwtfl or 


! fPinjM-jwi of Ifcr PudJ/rfl, Part II, p, Tfcs Lut-raeistipn^d prinefl it 
kaciwfi to ilfl Xtll- 5- l 

* 9*007* 

1 /ha if* Jttmh'udrip*' j'dtf FMrJtfdAtf riMriaihrittarii 

Awtnlirili dr#* **tt trtirtfdritliya tiddhibhi9$ 
idjrH r and mi f i ntffflfr mtniVrVtfmint. 

Pari/iJ^|flparrirn^ XII, 2-3 

For itir pwiikif «*f Tcmbtmff^ J?p. M.. n XXYT. ll&ff 
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MRhishmittT * visually identified with the rocky island of 

Mundhata. 1 

Buddhist and Jain writers mention several other cities 
of Avunu, riz. t Kuraraghunt ('* osprey's haunt "), Makka- 
rakalit, and Budar&umpura, 1 The Makatfovinda Su thin hi 
mention* Mahissatf as Hie capital of the Avanlis, and 
refers to their Icing Veasabfiu. The MahsibJwratti, 
however, distinguishes lietween the kingdoms of Avanti 
and Mahishmatf, but locates Vinda and Anuvinda of 
Avanti near the Narmada. 4 

The P«rfinns attribute the foundation nf MAhisbiaatT. 
Avanti, amt Vidurblm to scions of the \rtdti family. The 
dtfrim/u Brtihm niiit also associates the Bat vats and the 
Bhojae, branches of the Yadti family according to the 
Purfmns, with the southern realms.* 

The Pnramvt style the first dynasty of MnhishmatT as 
Huihnyn." This family is already known to the Kaufiltyu 
ArlhaMitra ’ and figures in the Sho^aia-rB-jika and other 
episodes of the epic. The Bailmyns are said to have over¬ 
thrown the Nftgfts who must have been the aboriginal 
inhabitants uf the Nnrmadii region." The AfatSi/ft Pitniya 


1 la J. V. m PPPN. I. HH0> Avaati is in OiJMtiiQipUliii. Thk 

is Tirrdlj rflcoudlable trith the view Ihilt oirEjf Ihff i4ulhftM ptrl il SltlDt by ib^ 
,-|Etmft Dahhiur'wnthii I'BhamlirltBr, Corm. Lw, WK 

* Psrgitcr m Moth Pi Flc-tf in JRAE, 1D1a* Utf. Tkw is on# difficu ky 
i|p Uir WMJ nf accepting ikift IdcftlifkiiiitW* MindhAti la* in th* ftauth gT the 
Pilrijitjjk Mis, (W, VimlhjMS. wbet**i Mwkteluniti Iij brtwwri ike VEfldbji *m\ 

SliLahrii -to ibe aarth &f thp Yinrthj* mill tn the math nf tbe Rikfth* r ivrcoriling 
ifl (be- raftamfntutar Slicks n^tai ftfantoMa* TL 7-10}. For lieniifiwtloii ^isk 
Mstaektra, mvc# ih# jN-aideflu* nf th>- Holfcur iiiPtiilr, it« tmt. 1^75. M. 

t or MumthUfi. ^ {bid, IflTfi, E& 

J L0d*r* To*. No, Qk&tit ft ijPtnjH, V. M; L**- dnnml SM Minn 
Kt*triya THh* j. ^ TMt t>PFN, T. P? KoMknio, L8. 

4 \'qjTO 4 ddntidfiJiiIaA< Mbh. r Tl. ^ 1-1 Ek 

1 Vaf,,a, il v«ya, W-tW: Ait. Tit.. VI1J. 14. 

* .Vatfim. 43. e-20; VAjfU, M. 5®. 

' trOraiitCra, r>. II; Mbh. vii. 68. n <■[<',: .VdUflttffTB .V lrtrJji. VIII. <3. 

* Cf. Nftgpur; sail fori. Juf,, 1SN, 85; Bomb, (iu. I. S.SlS, 4li*. 

Hi—1833 n 
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mentions live branches of the Haihayas, namely Mtihotras 
Bhojas, Avantis, Kuiidikeras or Tundikeras and the Tala- 
ianghas, 1 * * When the YItihotras and Avantis (or the Vltiho- 
tras in Avanti) passed away, an amatya, minister oi 
governor, named Pulika (Punika),. is said to have killed 
his master and anointed his own son Pradyota in the very 
sight of the Kshatriyas.' In the fourth century B.C., 
Avanti formed an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. 

The kingdom of Gandhara included within its bound¬ 
aries the vale of ICasmlra and the ancient metropolis of 
Taksha&la, which lay 2,000 leagues from Benares,’ but 
nevertheless attracted students and enquirers from the 
most distant provinces. 

The Puranas represent the Gandhara princes as the 
descendants of' Druhyu. 4 This king and his people are 
mentioned several times in the Rig-Veda and apparently 
belonged to the north-west , 5 & a fact that accords with the 
Puraiiic tradition. Mention has already been made of the 
early king, Nagnajit who is reported to have been a con¬ 
temporary of Nimi, king of Videha, Durmukha, king of 
Pahchala, BhTraa, king of Vidarbha,* and “ Karakandu,” 


i 43. 48-49. 

a We need not infer from this statement that the family of Pnnika sprang 
from one of the lower orders of society (e.tf., cowherds). The point in the Pursue 
ftceoant is that the dynastic change was brought abonA by an amdtya, a civil 
functionary (not a sendpati like Pushyamitra), and that the army (Kthatriyas) 
looked on, U., treated the matter with indifference or silent approval. To the 
time of Megaathenes soldiers ikshairiya, khaUiya-hnla) and councillors 

ianmyas, amachcha-kuja) were distinct orders of society icf. also Pick, Ch. 
YJ), The Tibetans style Pradyota^ father Anantanemi. Essay on Gunddfttm, 
p. 173. 

a Jatixka, No. 406; Tflapatla Jdtaha, No. 96; Suslnui Jdtaka, No. 163. 

* Matsya, 48.6; Fd^n. 99.9. 

& Vedie Index , 1, 386. 

» Kumbhakfra Jdtaka; Ait . Br. t VII. 34; SaL Br, ¥HT, 1. 4, 10; Offara- 
dhyayana Sfdm- A Nagnajit also appears in the Mak&bMra\a as the Gaudharian 
contemporary of Kmhpa (V. 48. 75). But the same epic mentions Sftknoi as th* 
King of Gandhara in the time of Krishna and the Papcjavas. 
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king of Kalihga. Jaina writers tell us that those princes 
adopted the faith of the Jainas. 1 As Par4va (777 B.C.?) 
was probably the first historical Jina, Nagnajit, if he really 
became a convert to his doctrines, should have to be 
placed between 777 B.C. and cir. 544 B.C., the date of 
Pukkusati, the Gandharian contemporary of Bimbisara. 
The conversion to Jainism, however, does not accord with 
the story related in the Jo taka about his own elevation and 
that of his confreres to the status of Pachcheka Buddhas, 
or with the interest which the king or his son Svarjit 3 
evinced in Brahmanic ritual. It is, however, to be noted 
that the views of the family in such matters were not 
treated with respect. The rival claims of different sects 
need not be taken too seriously. The only fact that 
emerges is that tradition knew the family to be interested 
in religious matters and holding views that did not strictly 
conform to traditional Brahmanism. 

In the middle of the sixth century B.C. the throne of 
Gandhara was occupied by Pukkusati (Pushkarasarin) who 
is said to have sent an embassy and a letter to king Bim¬ 
bisara of Magadha, and waged war on Pradyota of Avanti 
who was defeated.’ He is also said to have been threatened 
in his own kingdom by the Pandavas who occupied a part 
of the Pafijab as late as the time of Ptolemy. In the latter 
half of the sixth century B.C. Gandhara w r as conquered by 
the king of Persia. In the Bahistan inscription of Darius, 
cir. 520-518 B.C., the Gandharians (Gadara) appear 
among the subject peoples of the Achaemenidan or Achae- 
menian Empire.'' 


‘ SBE., XLV. 87. 

* Sat. Bt., vm, 1 . 4. 10. Vedie Index. I. 432. 

* Buddhist India, p. 28; DPF.Y. IT. 216; Essay on Gunudhtja, p. 17G. 

4 See * .4 m ienf Persian Lexicon and the Texts of the Achaemenidan 
Inscriptions" by Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt Oriental Series, Yol. VI; 
Old Persian Inscriptions, by Sukuniar Sen; Camh. Hist. hid. I, 33-1, 338. 
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Kamboja U constantly h seriated with Gandhflra in 
literature and inscriptions,' Like Gandhara it is included 
*'■ L'tiurupiitfoi, i,e. t the Far North of India./ U tdiuuld, 
therefore, be dearly distinguished from “ Kambuja in 
the Trang-Gangetie Peninsula (Lit., Cambodia),’ and must 
Ih* located in sonic pail of North-West hnio-Pn kislnn dose to 
(lundharu. The Muhi'ibh^rttia connects the lvamlsojas with 
l>lfiee called ftajupura.'— “ Kant ft tiri/it/m nt t'n gatcu 

Kamhoja ttirjita-stnujli."* The association or the Kambojas 
witli the Gandhllrafi enables m to identify this Rija- 
pura with the territory of that name mentioned by 
Vnau Cliwang * which lay to the south or south-east 


1 Jfhfc,, XII iiuf. i$: .1 npuftam N.. K T. a, i. BIO; +. 230, 301; 

Hoik Bdkl V At A .Mild, Quilt: in Jmcjdiu wuli tin. a-ispcilltjdn with Ga&ilhfcim. 
lfl,,,lMJI fw Iu gw* w « ; V. 1 ISO. 7>. i. th, l V vc * KunbfllM for ilonlieU 

Ihnwbala} in whkb fibfra Ml, 3} L-earn tniiltnimy, 

’ ,? /- Mbh > XU.m. 43. RApt* rudi^j. IV Thu chrpoirEf dees 

nut p\ Kt- Knrtitrtjjt ti* ihn mt [h of Kashmir Jf tLmfjly th* in/hurv to the 

L ttnriipqilt4. AOil ttkarlj dtetiogiikJtet il from thu liml .d ihe Tokhirm*, nymrenih 
i > jefcg furl her to th* norih, 

T For thr Hindi, «il»j qf 1 lUinbllja ‘ ETw* p /IljidiaiA.jii N ml 

Jtaddhtjm. IIIp |*J* 100 IT,; B, K. Chllterji, Wiitn CWfuraf fuflfcisMctf tit 

i.un,ih(Mfifi ; It, 0. HiJiUbdnr, A'ai^ii/qdf [Itev^r I>rhirCTk, 

* Mbh.> vii i B r K 

A " Kiro* hdpinjr te <y-ilrd) BAjApiira ^ t*uqaj*[i*3 ihu lambojit. 

Jhd pwAge i MEt IiauITv M 3 jpt> <hiLi Kninu murdwd eg KAmbnja H Ho B*jiipurtt. T ' 
It il a I Art fillib io iuggEit thlfc Itappum kind umliing In do wtill Mljiipffihn m 
UiclriA (m ill dqiiB Uy & writer in I hr Fwreitoiff a»ri r*iihvgcffon* o/ fA* $n*th 
Vrunlat Cvtoftr**^ I’lUtkft, ji 11)0). Tilt J2-A.nL I. fl r 3» ; Um AIM, VO. 110. 

l t a?: lud Ul,r Afttir4 ™^ aj,r0 - 1L dvUkigttUba KmnbojA from BUltiki 

I.H£tfu) r 


1 U attns. In an fAn-mig, Vnl. I. ]> 2 * 1 . r.'uEllllllKh.Cn (AOf, 1\>U, 11. 149, 
Jli, ' utlik * lUiBiraik with itn i-intl.hif, of lUjunri ro thr mmiIH «f K.itiinir, 'fhr 
f«i-t tint th« ,lfdJiuftlin.ttla Ul. 27 l ini«l;i-. mpMlt ttiMHinn t »| K«ll)tH)ja bml 
Alihimin | with whirl. I hr- H.jiori rc|;hiii ! n IdfalitlflO) riWil not mein (hat th» 
Oro mm ilwultrttly dMtlnn in att * B ™, Usci tint ihe Ojm Rnic <tt 

no. S-135) S»1.npnrl. M.«,i s.hm. ami Tirnnlipti. ^ nm tU Dara 

kim.an-rhr'tln with ..jiliI rntphiwi. ,il«, rtei.lipt* in Suhm.f Tit. . 

1 l h 1 fl ' ,t “ ln<ln f^' 04 ' 1 ' P*’t or Kuiitliiija wbkh iltrlM^,! a ,hcr mriw. a, w.ll 

l " .... '«■»» 
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of Punch. The western boundaries of i£amboja must 
have reached ikafiristun. El [thin stone found in tlmt 
district tribes like the 1 * * * 5 Caumojee,' ' Camoze,’ and 'Camoje* 
whose names remind tie of the Kara bo jus.* 

Kamboja may have been a home of Brfihmanic learning 
in tin Inter Yedie period. The Fum&i Brdhmajta actually 
mentions a teacher named Iifimbbja Aupamanyavu. 1 The 
presence uf Anna (Ayyo) in Eamboja is recognised in the 
Majjkmti Sthuya.* But already in the time of Yiiska the 
Fnmlxijas had come to be regarded as a people distinct 
from the Aryans of the interior of India, speaking a 
different dialect. 1 Wu have further changes in Inter ages. 
And in Bhilridattu Jtitnku the Kamhojas are credited 
with savage (Non-Aryan) customs : 

de hi dluiHiittti amriyafupu 
KambojakSnam vitathi1 buhiinmt i li.* 

These arc your ravage customs which l hate, 

Such as Kamhoja hordes might emulate .’ 

This description of the Kambojas agrees wonder fully 
with Yuan Ghwnng*s account of Bajapuru and the adjoin¬ 
ing countries. “From Lam pa to Ktijapura the inhabitants 
are coarse and plain in personal appearance, of rude 
violent dispositions..,they do not belong to Trnlia proper, 


i l''i|i|nni>out. An .ti.'tount of tkt A'mgdcwt of Kvbut, Vol TI. |iji 37S 3T7; 
Onj. 1. ], mils JM8, ISIS, 110; JASD, IS?*, 96(ta; WW**. Kiiinir P., 
Ul. 0M, With Uifl eVJjtfiJUifin uilAtn liynlitHnlTl, * llltd ef hor 1 '' 1 ^' hr 
i'ili leu, m thf^uw lu Ulc Knralmjaa iDPPH. I EK, ef. Hbh. ti, <jG. 8) mujr 

ht Lba nainijj mil A^^ikcuoi h| iCiiiiciL wnlci* m 0*? 

, living in the MUbin# a in I Bwal v» 11 cy» in ih* day* el Atejmulef 

'Catnb. tlui In,], j. 35311 ), 

J Katie Imter, I. 127, lS9s VfiiAit. n. S. 

1 Kt, 149. 

* ti. a : juas, iDU, eotr, 

5 No, £48. 

1 Jdlofca. VI. alt). 
r Cowell’* JJiflfej, vi. no. 
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but are inferior peoples of frontier, (i.e., barbarian) 
stocks." * 

The Kambojas in the Epic period had their metropolis 
probably at Rajapura. Dvaraka, mentioned by Rhys 
Davids as the capital in the early Buddhist period, was 
not really situated in this country, though it was connected 
with it by a road.* A real city of the Kambojas was 
apparently Nandi-nagara mentioned in Ladens’ Inscriptions 
Nos. 170 and 472. 

The Vedic texts do not mention any king of Ivamboja. 
But, as has already been pointed out, they refer to a 
teacher named Kamboja Aupamanyava who was probably 
connected with this territory. In the Mahablmrata the 
Kambojas are represented as living under a monarchical 
constitution.* The Epic makes mention of their kings 
Chandravarman and Sudakshina. In later times the 
monarchy gave place to a Sang ha form of government. 
The Kautiliya ArthaiAstra * speaks of the Kambojas as a 
varta-sastr-opajiv in ” Sang ha, that is to say, a confedera¬ 
tion of agriculturists, herdsmen, traders and warriors. 
Corporations of Kambojas (Kambojdmncha ye ganah) are 
also mentioned iu the Maluibhdrata. 1 


1 Watters I. -264; for the Kambojas, see also S. Lnfvi : •* Pri-Aryen et Prc 
DravidicH dans I'lndt," JA, 1923. 

DPI N, I. 526; cf . Law: The Buddhist Conception of Spirits 

pp. 80-83. 

’ Cf. 1. 67. 32; 11. 4. 2-2; V. 165. 1-3; VII, 00. 59. etc 
‘ P, 378. 

« VII. 89. 38. 
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Section II. An Epic Account of the 
Mahajanapadas 


An interesting account of the characteristics of the 
peoples of most of the Mahajanapadas described above is to 
be found in the Kama parva of the Mahabharata. 1 

The Kurus, Panchalas, Matsyas, Kosalas, Kasis, Maga¬ 
dhas, Chedis and Surasenas receive praise. Patriots hail¬ 
ing from Ahga include their country in this list: 

Kura oak saha Paftchalah Salva Mats yah sa-Naimishah 3 
Kosalah K(Mayo' hgdicha Kalinga Magadhastatha 
Chedayascha mahabhaga dharmam jdnanti &d£vatam 
brahmam Paflchalah Kauraveymtu dh nr main 
Satyam Matsydh SurasenaScha yajnam. 

The Kauravas with the Panchalas, the Salvas, the 
Matsyas, the Naimishas, the Koalas, the Ka&s, the Atigas 
the Kalingas, the Magadhas, and the Chedis who are all 
highly blessed, know what the eternal Law of Righteous¬ 
ness is. The Panchalas observe the Yedic code, the 
Kauravas the law of right conduct, the Matsyas truth, 
and the Surasenas sacrificial rites.” 

The Magadhas comprehend hints, the Kosalas under¬ 
stand from what they see,—the Kurus and Panchalas 
gather the sense from half-expressed words, while the 
Salvas need full instruction, 

IngitaffiSScha Magadhdh prekshitajMScha Kosalah. 
arddhoktah Kuru-Panchalah Salvah krUstwnu^asamh. 


1 Mahabterata, VIII. 40. 29 ; 45. 14-16; 28; 34; 40. 

The Naimishas occupied Nimsar, 30 mites from Sitopnr, on the left batik 
of the Gumti river (Ayvar, Origin and Early History of Saivism in &0tlfA 
fndia, 
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'flic A-Dgfts hod their detractors and come in (or i\ 
good deal of condemnation along with the Madras mid 
the Gnndharus; 

AtvTtinnii) fiaritydtjah ftaduru-suta-i-ikrayaljt 

Angeshu xartatr Kama yesfuim (ulhip&tir hitman. 

“ The abandonment of the afflicted and the sale of 
wives and children ure, t' Kanta, prevalent among the 
Atigae whose overlord thou art.'' 

Madrakeshii oka sarijs/i^/jhirii 

iauchat'n Gandharakrshu rha, 
rRja-yiLjalca-y&jye cha 

Hirafitorii dattafii hurir bhavet. 

“ .Amongst tlm Mudrakas all acts of friendship are lost 
as purity among the CHtudharakas, and the libations 
poured in a sacrifice in which the king is himself the 
ancrifieer and priest," 

The verses ipiuted above give a fair idea of the atti¬ 
tude. mainly of poets of the western part of the Madkyadeia 
towards most of the Mtihtijanapatlas of Northern India. 


Section III. The Fall of KuSj and the 
Ascendancy* op Kobala 

littiiiUi nama uwlitah Jf/di ito jnmitadn ittahilu 

— RCnmyana. 

The flourishing period of the sixteen Mahajunapadas 
ended in the sixth and fifth centuries F5.C. The history 
of the succeeding age ia the story of the absorption of 
these states into a number of powerful kingdoms, and 
ultimately into one empire, namely, the empire Of 

Magadhu. 

K&fii was probably one of the first to fall* The 
Maliiictujga and the Jfi takas refer to hitler conflicts between 
this kingdom and its neighbours, specially Kosala. The 
facts of the struggle are obscure, being wrapped up in 
legendary matter from which it is impossible to disen¬ 
tangle them. The Kaiis seem to have been successful ut 
first, but the Kosalas were the gainers in the end. 

Ill the Malulvatjtja 1 * * 4 and the JfOMMlW Jataka 1 it is 
stated that Bnihimdntta, king of Kadi, rubbed Dlghati. 
hing of Kosala, of his realm, and put him to death. In 
Hie K« nit In J a taka ' we are told that Brahmadatta, king of 
KasU. owing to his having an army, seized on the country 
of Kosala, slew its king, mid carried off his chief *iueen to 
Benares, and there made her his consort. The lira li/f- 
rhntta 1 and Sma-Nania Jillalcm * also refer to the vie lories 
of KMi tMojutrrhs over Kosala. 


1 XVTT, ttlfl). 

* N*i. 428. 

1 No, 598, 

4 Nth. ®J6, 

* n ». m. 
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Success, however, did not remain long with the Kasis,' 
In the Mahasilava -Jataka 2 king Mahasllava of KaSi is said 
to have been deprived of his realm by the ruler of Kosala. 
In the Ghata 3 and Ekaraja Jatakas * Vahka and Dabbasena, 
sovereigns of Kosala, are said to have won for their 
country a decided preponderance over Kasi. The final 
conquest of the latter kingdom "was probably the work of 
Kariisa, as the epithet Baranasiggaho, i.e., “ seizer of 
Benares ” or Ka3i is a standing addition to his name. 3 The 
interval of time between ICamsa’s conquest of Kasi and the 
rise of Buddhism could not have been very long because the 
memory of KaSi as an independent kingdom was still 

fresh in the minds of the people in the Buddha’s time and 

even later when the Aiiguttara Nikaya was composed. 

In the time of Mahakosala (about the middle of the 
sixth century B.C.) Ka4i formed an integral part of the 
Kosalan monarchy. When Mahakosala married his 
daughter, the lady Kosaladevi, to king Bimbisara of 
Magadha, he gave a village of KaSi producing a 

revenue of a hundred thousand for bath and perfume 

money.* 

In the time of Mahakosala’s son and successor, 
Pasenadi or Prasenajit, Kasi still formed a part of the 
Kosalan empire. In the Lohichcha Sutta 7 Buddha asks 
a person named Lohichcha the following questions : “ Now 
what think you Lohichcha? Is not king Pasenadi of 
Kosala in possession of Ka3i and Kosala?” Lohichcha 


» Cf. Jataka No. 100. 

* No. 61. 

* No. 355. 

* No. 303. 

a The Stgya Jiitaka, No. 2R2; the Tesakuna .Jataka, No. 821.; Buddhist 
India, p, 25. 

4 ffartfa jlfafa Jataka, No, 239; Vaddhaki Sahara Jataka, No, 283, 

7 Dialogues of the Buddha , Fart I, 288*97, 
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replies, " Yea, that is so, Gotamn." 1 We learn from ike 
N<ik<inuj<jit - that ii brother of Pasenadi acted as die viceroy 
of Kusi. 

TJie Samijukta Sikaya * speaks uf Pasenadi as the 
Iie;ul of a group of live Rtijos. One these was probably bis 
brother, the viceroy of Kush Among the remaining 
princes and chiefs \vc should perhaps include the rdjunyo 
Payasi of Setavya men lion ed in the Piiyasi Sultan to 4 
and the ruler of the Kahunas uf Kesaputtad 

Another Raja of the group was apparently the Sfikya 
chief of Kupilaviistu. His political subordination to the 
Kosalau mouarchs appears from several texts.* The 
ruler of Dev ad a ha may have ranked as another notable 
vassal of Kooala/ 

It was probably during the reign of Mah&kosnla, that 
Bimbisara was anointed king of Magadha. With the 
coronation of this famous ruler ends the period with which 
this part of the work deals. 


1 01. Gradual Styiitj*,, V. 10. “ An far m ibe Ktai-JtcwjUw* oxltud. Bi 
r*r m UiB nil„ uf resell till, llir K..- ;ibii fJjJ, criemls, ibrmn FiMUBdl, the 
Kofialia /laid, b rrckontd thief,'* 

1 S.E.E., xvn. ns, 

' TAf ftuiij; 0 ,f lhe Kimlictl Sttyimj*, iHSflstcd bj Mrt. tUiyn David*, 1,. 

p. too. 

* Cf, Wifinda, iv. 4. 14; iht rtWitf-raUAtt wmmetunry: L*w, fTtaccn 
bwI Util , 79. S3 Ptviii occun 11 llup noiuo bf in n Sattul %fabet 

In^nptinn, It htu b«B identified wi\h a vjtfific <1* ih * * he 

\n*j T XfcHNI, 1, P . 521}, 

1 JmJpati €uUuTf t IT, fiOfl; Atofiiitiara. I H IbB. 

4 ftefi 8*pm f i«. 99. 

: Kipilfl*ajibU H XfeTtdilm niid Ko%J ate Hiucti-ui 1 * hjc Nt 11 
■Jnltncl. iltppN, li lOSoK Tilt* subordination ctf ibe ^akvat r* tbe King tif 

Liiipliet ib lilieri rtjptfgl nv-ftr (hdfaJnbi wliSch «aa in pirt. 
M ftuj rue, H city. 





Section IV. Kinhshit. 


We have endeavoured to give in outline the story of 
tin; political vicissitudes through which Northern India 
and a considerable portion of the Deccan passed from 
ibe accession of Parikshit lo the coronation of Bimbisura. 
We shall now attempt a brief survey of some of the 
institutions of the age without which no political history 
is complete. We have seen that during the major part of 
the period under review the prevailing form of government 
was monarchical. The later Yedie texts and auxiliary 
treatises give us a few details about the rank and power 
of the rulers in the different pans of India, their social 
status, the methods of their selection and consecration, 
the chief members of their household, the civil and 
military services, the limitations of royal authority and 
popular participation in affairs of the slate. Even when 
all scarps of in formation arc pieced together, tlt e picture 
is dim. The facts gleaned from Yedie sources which 
alone can, with confidence, lie referred to the period 
iwdnre 600 B.C. have to be elucidated or supple¬ 
mented by posl-Vcdic data embodying traditions about 
the heroic age that preceded the rise and growth of 
the Magadhau Empire. 

I he various kinds of mtership prevalent in different 
pnrt* of India are thus described in the Aitnreya 
Grahmana: 1 

Eta?yam Prichydm diit ye ke cha PrBchySmrh 
rajUnah Samwjyaijnira te'bhbhirhtjnntc Samrdt- 
itijendn-abhishikUmdehakshnta eUimeua Dwihutm cihitimnnu. 


* vni, li 
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KINDS 01 RlLEliSHir 

Etitnifink Dnkahindydin dm ije kc chn Salta turn Rdjano 
iihtiHjydyaiim tc bhi&huihyti n?e Bhoj-eLyi md n-abhishiktun- 
dchakshaUi via ultra Uectmtim vihHhnanu. 

Etas yam PratJehyam disi ye fee c/ia Nichybndih Rnjihui 
yE pack ijtl nil in Svd mjyiuja i ca tc'bhish ich ya uic Sea riit-U ijcmn- 
abhishiktuntichukshuta eltimeva Deiwnam vihitimanu, 

Elusijfun Udickyihh disi ye fee dm pttretjuHiiiuivautatu 
Juiuiptuh Uitara-Kurafu L> ttarn-Madm iti ['amjijuijiura 
te'bhisJiichyanU Viimt-ityeiian-abkiskikt&naclial&kuta eld- 
uura DertinQm vihitimanu. 

FAaaijam dhruvtiydiU Madhyam&yam pmthit[h<iyfuti 
disi ye he cha Kuru-Puftchatfindm RSjanoh s« l r ««- 
O&imrutidni Rajycnjaii-a te’bhishichyante Raj-clyenim- 
itbhbhiklundvhabshiitn etunwva D<-idmhn vihitima na.” 

“ lu tills eastern quarter, whatever kings there are of 
tiie eastern [tuples, they are anointed lor overtordship 
{Sdmmjya); .'0 Overlord they style them when anointed in 
accordance with the action of the gods, lu the southern 
quarter whatever kings there are of the Satvats, they are 
anointed lor pur amount rule {Biwnjya}-, 1 0 Paramount 
Ruler' they style them when anointed in accordance with 
the action of the gods. In this western quarter, whatever 
kings there are of the southern ami western peoples, they 
are anointed for self-rule {Svdtdjya); ' O Self-Ruler 1 they 
&tyle them when anointed in accordance with the action 
of the gods. In this uortheni quarter, the lands of the 
Uttara-liurus and the Uttara-Madras, beyond the 
Hinmvat, their things?) are anointed for sovereignty 
t Eaira/j/ft) j 1 O Sovereign T they style them when anointed 
in accordance with the action of the gods. In this firm 
middle established quarter, whatever kings there are of 
the Kurn-Pa Achillas with the Va&is and Usioarns, they 
are anointed for kingship; 1 king ' they style them when 
anointed in accordance with the action of the gods.” ‘ 

1 QiQ-Ved't Bribm-init. trenail by Ktitfa, Oriental Series, 

Vot. 25, 
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Several scholars assert that Vaintjija menus a king less 
slate. But in the .UtaTcya BrUhnuina 1 a king consecrated 
with ludra's great unction is called Viral uud worthy of 
VairSjya, When a king consecrated with the Punara- 
hhixheku {renewed anointment) ascends his T^ndi or 
throne, he prays for attaining Vaimjtja ns well as other 
kinds of royal dignity. Sayaqa takes the word Vairdjijam 
to mean pre-eminence among kings, Uarebhyo bhupatibhyo 
raixixhltjHM. This it> virtually the sense of the word that 
Dr. Keith accepts in his translation. 

The too, understands Viral to denote 

a superior kind of monarch. In the MahdbhBrdta Krishna 
is lauded as Samrof, Virol, Svarat and Surv-rdja .* If the 
Uttarn-Kurus and the Uttaru-Mudros arc to l>e regarded 
as republican, it is not because of the use of the term 
Faiwl/ya, but because in their case it is not the rajan 
but the janapada which is said lo Ite anointed for 
sovereignty. It should, however, be remembered that 
already in ihe Bra Inn a nit peri oil Uttara-Kuru has Income 
a devahshetm which the arms of a mortal could not 
reach,* 

It is not. easy to decide whether all the terms S&m* 
rCijija, Bhuujija, SMrdjya, Vairajya and Rdjya referred to 
essentially different forms of royal authority in thu 
Bra h manic period. But two terms at least, namely, Sdvi- 
rajtja and RSjya arc clearly distinguished from each other by 
the Satapatha BralimatiaS 


* %m i7. 

1 B, K, Tr»ml*!irai, p. yi; Kjiujilyft (VUIfl, hew****-. tikvi 

l rti I'chj yu ip mean » of gQTr null rut which COOnte into bjiiiIkw liv forcible 

«l “ conudy from ib« kgiiitnftte roicr for purrwm trf oxotmtatiJo. 

■ m 49. U; c/. BS.H. 

* -fii. H', »iii. S3- Tbe cxfulciw of Oaptifj nml of GdpajyffApat or? 
hinle-l at Mg, V. I, *».«; II. 23,1; X. 31, 12; U2 ft; Atf. Hr, xhi' ft. 8, *, d*v 

* V. 1. 1. IS-18; e) Snnta SAlte, TV. 1. 1, ft. 
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Raja mi RajasSy^n^shiva bknvuli, Sttmrui} F ajtipcyen- 
avaram hi Raj yam pa ram Sftittrdjtjtun. Kft mu yet a mi Raft 
SuTfiTSd bh&vituiH avuTOfu hi rdjyudt pa rath Sdmrfijtjum, { Y(i 
Sainrdt lifimuyeta Raft bhacittnn uvaraiti hi rdjyam paraM 
Santnijyam. 

By offering the Rdjatilya he becomes Rdjd and by 
the Vfijapeya he become* Sam raj, a ml the office of Rftjan 
is the lower ami that of Sum raj, the higher ; :i Riijtui 
might i i if feed wish to become Samraj, for the office of 
Rftjan is the lower am! that of Sumr<]j the higher; but 
t he Sum raj would not wish to become a Rujd for the office 
of Rajnn In the lower, and that of Samraj the higher." 

In the Rig-Veda,* and Inter on in the Pitriims, Khoja 
appears as a proper name. But the Briihnmnas regard 
it as n royal designation, applicable to the consecrated 
monarchs of the southern region.® The word Ciesar 
furnishes a parallel. Originally the name of a Roman 
dictator and of members of his family, it is need, in later 
Ages, as a title by Roman and German Emperors. As 
to Svardjya it js sometimes taken to mean uncontrolled 
dominion, and is opposed to Rfijya .* 

r ihe king was usually, though not always, a Ksbatriya. 
^ho BrAlmmnas were considered to be unsuited for 
kings}dp. Thus we read in the Satupatha Brahmapa —"To 
the king (Riijfin) doubtless belongs the Rajumya; for by 
offering the Rdjaauyn he Incomes king, and unsuited for 
kingship is the Bnihmana." 4 

1 Ttl. S3, 7. 

1 ' w»j» * tody hoTfl KtitllM <A IhA king «r MUill ft* fttlfr. J>ratnt<fT 
JftnuTff n( bi* pwipla t VitaMttla). It Appears a* an rsfftn.ii I ■] f-ftlfro m ioTi in 
int4'tT|iij wl or Southern Tmli* <fn<t i nt, ISM, 177; 1877, 23-2SJ. In 
•lfl' Ji, i. n, jg ( [t ^ l« ■ mbr Mid his family w>Jx» or* til mnny 

fit it* Miributfta ol oOTtrcignlj (arujJ abo;v/«tufaiq 0(1 rli fsifii ptiptyaii 
^inr-flyaby, 

1 A’a|A«l(o 6'orttfctM, xiv. 5 t .Vfltnitya^i Smarts. 1, 11 , ®. V*il it. 

fnrf^, U, 

* V, I. 1. IS; SUB, XLT; ruling jfat, Hr., fart III, p. 4- 
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Raffia era rdjasHymn. Raja vai rujasuytneshlva bhavati 
m rtti Brail mana mfydydlam atarath vai Tafauftyam pflrtwh 

Viijapeyfim. 

A Brnhmm.it; king is, however, i,*on tempi at efl in 11 
passage of the Aitnreyn Btakntana.' We hove references 
to fin dm, Ayognvu and even non'Aryan kings In other 
\edic texts. King -Tfmnfiniti Pautrayaga is branded a 
Sfidra in the Chhamloyya Upanishad.* King Manitta 
Avikshita is styled “ Ayogava ” in tlie tiatapalha Brdhmana.' 
-I Ifogava denotes, in legal codes, a member of a mixed 
caste, a descendant of a fiudra by a VaQrya wife.* Nishiida 
athtipulis (kings or chieftains) figure in a $ runt a sftlra 
and the Ramaifana. In the Jaiminiya Vpanishad Briih- 
mnpa it is stated that even an ati&fya 11 obtains," prdpnoti, 
kings.* This points either to non-Aryan kings or to the 
admission of andryas into Use dominions of Aryan rulers, 
The Jatahas and the Great Epic refer to kings of various 
castes including Brilhmanas ** 

Kingship was sometimes hereditary, as is indeed 
shown by several cases where the descent can be traced. 
Mention may be made in this connection of the Parikshitns 
and the kings of .Tanaka’s line; hereditary kingship is 
also suggested by the expression DHxupurushammjija — a 
kingdom of ten generations—occurring in the tiatapatha 
Briihmtina.* But elective monarchy was not unknown.* 


1 VJlT. S3 (fttiiiy iif At vjjni Li'* trvfTitr ttj Yl*I rIi [I 14 

IV. S. 1-5. Apparent^ kiniju wmr nat nufcfHTOfl in till' JR*. 

* xm. S. 4 , fi ( 

4 M*n*SaibKt* h X. 12, 

' y *&* T IL m. 35- Ak i, Juim. Up Br. h 4. S. 

1 r/. maim*, 73 4 ina, muk i ioo isi : m to. 

T XII, U. 3. 1^33 ef- atfift t}w rrifirwnfio k> llic birth oF an h*[r la £h# throw 
iAit-r Ur, VHL Ve ami la tb* kiflj* » H VHT t 17. 

Hi'h.'reQpg' HHT be iTifiiili! fti thu n la the pmupM of tb* .lifdrryfl 

MrdkuMBi Vlll. IS) iltecrit tag the cbDtor- an.] raoifailimi flf dirfnr nlrrt 

fclbovUE, A Hittnrp */ Hindu PaUurai Thtoris*, 3'>£J. p. uhi ncLbtfl H 
mm! vb+tivn m poiMfMbi l«t* WiEnc bitk to t*rly period, Mhh. r 2* N* 
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The selection was made sometimes by the people anti 
occasion a Jly by the ministers. The choice was ordinarily 
limited to the member* of the royal family only, as is 
shown by the legend in Yaska 1 of the Kuril brothers 
Devapi and Samtanti, and the story in the Stirwiuira 
JUtaha* of ihe Kfiii princes Uposutha and Sniftvarn. In 
the Jntaka the councillors ask a reigning king, “When 
you are dead, my lord, to whom shall no give the white 
umbrella?'’ "Friends,” said the monarch, “all my sons 
have a right to the white umbrella. Rut you may give 
it to him that pleases your mind.” 

Al times the popular choice fell on persons who did 
not belong to the ruling dynasty. Such may have been 
the case when the Sri n jay as expelled their hereditary 
ruler together with the Slfwjxrti- 1 Clear instances of 
popular preference for individuals outride the royal family 
are furnished by the Jdfatos. The Pdduil.isft t aloha* for 
instance, tel la us that when a certain king of Benares died, 
his son, Piidafijati by name, an idle lazy loafer, was set 
aside, and the minister in charge of things spiritual and 
temporal was raised to the throne. The SnchchamhiTO 
Jdtnluif' relates a story how nobles, Brahma nas find ®U 
classes slew their king and anointed a private citizen. 
Sometimes the candidate comes from a place outride 
the realm. The Danmukha* and Sonako Jutuko-J 1 toll 

UJ-nJjorce fork jirojab igrrd dbanaio/no if* firwc. Tie upruuioii king¬ 
maker lra/d.lrdp)f,*, ,1,|. Bt. VUt Hr. Ill 1.1. 7 } pointa to Ibe important 

P«> I’gjed bv uBriti, ifidoditpg tf tillage* id ik* choice cf tb* ruler. 

Ucih 1 U iIm Wdw tr»U 14«. Ot VTII. 19) ted the epEc cmpb»iii it laid co ib* 
poiiruk'D gf iDftii] qntlliiet. Tin leader no wbow the choke fall* » Djwhffca. 
boliilifkll, mkirhfAd. xoIiunroll, pdrogrjjrbpbtftMfl, dkarBin/flO. In tV- funilh 
Cebluiy U C. pbjiiti! beauty ear rial the |riltn in one iKutbala in This 

XcegrdiLp to Onnlluiiei). 

1 WfVnUii n. 10i Yrd, Ind. IT, an 1 No. M2. 

1 do* Or, xn,». a. 1 ff. 1 No- 2*7. 

* No. 78. * No. 376; of. No. *01. T No. 620, 

wore 
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us how on failure of heir at Renarca a prince of Magadbn 
was elected king. 

The monarch during the Briibnma period was usually 
allowed to have four queens, cte., the Mahishi, the 
Parwfifctl, the Fafa/ii and the Pilia gull. The Mahishi t 
was the chief wife, being the first one married according 
to the tfatnpiithu lirikmutja. 1 The Farirrikti tvafl the 
neglected or discarded wife, probably one that had do hod. 
The Fdtmlfu is the favourite, while the Palagali was the 
daughter of (he last of the court officials., 5 The Attareija 
Brfihmay.a* however, refers to the 11 hundred” wives of 
king Harigchandra. In the Jalaka period several kings 
kept a bigger harem. We are told in the Kum JlUaka' 
that king Okkako (Ikshvakuj had sixteen thousand ladies 
in his harem among whom SllavaU was the chief 
(aff'jiniKihi). The king of Benares* according to the 
DosuTntha Jdtnkop had the same u umber of wives. In 
the Suruchi Jataka* a king of Mithifc says, "Ours is 
a great kingdom, the city of Mi (hi la covers seven leagues, 
the measure of the whole kingdom is 300 leagues. Such 
a king should have sixteen thousand women at the 
least, Sixteen thousand appears to have been a slock 
phrase- The number is evidently exaggerated. But it 
indicates that the kings of the Jdtattu period were extreme 
polygamists who frequently exceeded the Brfihmapie 
number of four or even a hundred queens. 

The king was consecrated after |,i a succession or 
election with an elaborate ritual which is describe^ in 
Beveral Brah nuin ns, a ltd for which the appropriate forum- 
h« (mantras) are given in the Vedic Sarhhitfa, Those 

■ VJ, S. 8 1 Fed. J«-f„ I 479 

1 Webn clJ FriKsbi'l in Vtdtc fruit*, ] T it&. 

1 vn. 18 . i Nb r,ai 

* Nn *91 tj» turnip <11. :h. 13} kins on1r i»di„ 

baiide* the r1ii*f WDHili, 

* Xo. 463. 
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who aided in the consecration of the king were called 
Rajakarlri or ifu/wJtri/, i"king-maker.” Id the 
Pitapat ha Bmhmana 1 the persons meant and specified 
are the Siiiu (minstrel, chronicler or charioteer), nod the 
GrilmflnT, leader of the host or of the village. 5 Prof, 
Eyhakiuuud Mocker]i observes : s "It is apparent from 
the lists of persons aiding in the royal coronation that 
both official aiul non-official or popular elements were 
represented in the function.” The principal ceremonies 
or sacrifices of royal inauguration were the Vajapaja, 
the Rajas fiy<i f the Ptmar-abhishcka and the A indt<i 
Mah&bhisheka. 

The Vajapcya (lit. “the drink of strength” ) bestowed 
on the performer a superior kind of kingship called 
“S&mrdjtjti,' 1 while the RBjasfiya or royal Inauguration 
merely conferred the ordinary monarchical dignity,* 
The PttnaT-abhtekth&i or renewed consecration, made the 
king-elect eligible for all ports of royal dignity, ria., 
Nfl/prt, SOmmjya, Bkaujya r Scdrajya, Vairajija, Paramesk- 
(lijfu, MakSTUffii} , Xilhipatijiit, SMvafya and aikhlhutM. 9 
The object of the-limfru il/ahdhfiiVicfrfl (the great wnoint- 
ing of the king of the celestials) is thus described: 

“8a ijij ickckhcd rvnnwil AWirtfriyawi aijtim satva jittr- 
jayet&yafa sarvamUokdn vindctayivh sarvexhAm Rtijildm 
8raishlhyam> Atinhthfim, Ptirnmntam gachchheta, Sam- 

] in, 4. t. 7;XIlt. 2.3, is 

3 'Fbo p™i of n r * tt! n*ti i&my ^ ha vi- fawn crdmnrilj Imld bj VtiUja 
( ^ e T- w ; n m i Camb Hnt. 131: Sal Br V S, J. CJ 

1 Thr CJ* f fy e f JruSm f p. 

1 ^difd h e/. Sat. Hr m , V. I, l h tM3; wmu mi* while tgrctlCig tbil th* 
Mfai i 9 m ^nmr^jdta ttutl the Jlrljiwaiflfl i* a Vrtrrjii.ijsra, tooicon* 
ts-J to tha bum ml 5*it4W hj VaruQft. Tuit, iSarii. iY. U had Br, 

ltL T-fl, 1); ft r+ V. A. EL J i; K^iih, Tht Rrtigfc in and Phihwrby njf Iht 
*>dtt and 3i-. : Mahdbh&rwtei BV \l. 1% 11-13 tic. 

Br. VHL fl. Ftit tlrft mt-anln^ of IhftA* ItlTHfl it< hVlh’l ir*ciktk-ci 

,|di ^ W™, IiVhli'h nn^rioa iaf kkeg &f ibe oprumibEH-, * BlfWSfl *nd 
tairojp flf fabwEt^r, liirdlj llllifJctOf^. 
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rijjijaih, Bhavjyam, Svtit&jyatit , Vainljyim, P&tranuxh- 
tiit/mit, Rajymh, Mtihflr&jyath, Xtihipatyaih, 
paTj/tiyi syit Sarvabhaumafj sarvayusha u'ntadil ptmirddhaf 
priihirtjtH saniyitatwyg nMgJ Ekar®t»ti lamrtt m< /iind/tflifl 
ilf fl ku h h ish e fcf tifl Imho t ri y a tit ii&p 1 1 tj if c a bit i nh iiirhet.' 

“If lit who knows tlm® should desire of a faihatripu, 
‘May lie win a 11 victories, find :il! the worlds, attain tlk 
superiority, pre-emiiieuce and supremacy over all kin;:- 
end over lordship, paramount rule, self-rule, sovereignty- 
supreme authority, kingship great kingship and 
suzerainty, may lie be all-encdnipassing, possessed of nl 1 - 
the earth, possessed or all life, from the one end up to the 
further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole 
ruler;’ he should anoint him with the great anointing of 
ludru, after adjuring him”* 

The Yajapeya rites include a race of 17 chariot®, m 
which the aaeriflscw is allowed to carry off the palm, and 
from which, according to Eggcltng, the ceremony perhaps 
derives its name. Professor liiHcbrundt would claim f° T 
this feature of the sacrifice the character of a relic of an 
old national festival, a kind of Indian Olympic games. 
After the chariot race the next interesting item is the 
mounting of a pole, having a w beaten ring or wheel 1 on 
the top, by the sacrifice* and his wife, from which 
homage is made to the mother earth. The datapath* 1 
tiriihmiinn says, “Truly he who gains a seat in the 
air gains a smt above others.”* The royal sacrificer 
having descended from the pole, is offered a thronc-sest 

* Jit, flr. Vllt. 16 

* KrLtb, HOS. Vet. 

* $«|, tfr, V. 1, 1. 5. ff! 3.B.E, Xbt Prdic /nfet, XI. 2SL; K#Jlh, 
tinjut, (Ti)|.nu; HI 3 VO, S33f, 

1 CJflUiil'itiNsrfi (Jiixliaffljrt. "* whtftfeb rEjj^iiaai - 1 *■« wi« : * 

iUl*d Ulliiui i>t wn,\“ IS, B, R„ x |, ait Iviilti U, H. V. U, 83U; Sat. Ur. V. 

st. i. e> 

r- Sat. Or., V.il, l.J“, 
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with a goatskin spread thereon and addressed by 
the Adhvaryu (priest) in the following words: 
“Thou art the ruler, the ruling lord (yantn, yamana) 

—thou art firm and steadfast (dhfuvo, dhatutid) 
(here I seat) thee for the tilling, for peaceful dwelling 
( kshema), for wealth (rayi), for prosperity (posha), i.e., 
for the welfare of the people, the common weal. 

The Rajasflya consisted of a long succession of sacii- 
ficial performances which began on the first day of 
Phalguna and spread over a period ol upwards of two 
years.® The rite is described at great length in the 
Satapatha Brahmana * Resides much mere priestly ela¬ 
boration, the ritual contains traces of popular ceremonial. 

The popular features are chiefly these :— 

(1) The Ratninatn havibshi* or presents to the divi¬ 
nities of the bejewelled ones (or those possessed of. the 
jewel offering), viz., the chief queen and court officials, 

(2) The Abhishechamya 1 * 3 * * 6 * or besprinkling ceremony; 

(3) The dig vyasthdpana 8 or the king s symbolical 
walking towards the various quarters as an indication of 
his universal rule ; 

(4) Treading upon a tiger skin,' thus gaining the 
strength and the pre-eminence of the tiger; 

(5) Narration by the hotp priest of the story 
{akhyana) of SunahSepa. 8 

1 SaU V, 2* I, 25; The Fundamental Unity of India, p. SO. 

3 Keith, Black Yajus, pp. csi-cxiii, RPVU, 341; Vedic Index, 11. 219; 
SBE., xli, p, xxvi. 

3 V. 2.3. 9 {et teq.) S. B. E, xli, 42-113, 

1 Sat. Br. V. 3. 1. M. Louis Renou says—"lea offrandes ne soot pa3 faites 
aux ratnin mais aux diviuiids dans lea maiaons de cheque rutnin. 

s Sat. Br. V. 3. 3-4 

* Sat. Br. V. 4. 1. 3; Keith, Black Yajus. op. art, 

1 Sat. Br. V.4.1,11. 

3 Aft. Br. vii, 13 ff; Keith, RPVU, 341n, 
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(G) A mimic cow raid against a relative*; or n slmra 
light with a member of the ruling aristocracy (rtijanyu) i J 

( 7 } Enthronement;* 

(B) A game of dice in which the king is made to be 
the victor ; 4 

The recipients of the sacrificial honours culled "Hatni- 
nm kamshi" were the divinities in the houses of the 
Rattiins, i,r., of the chief members of the royal household 
and of the king s civil and military service, r-iz .—- 

1. The iScnour {Commander of the army),* 

2. The Purohitu (Royal Chaplain). 

3. I he Ntihtt-lu (Chief (^tieen), 

4. The Sfflte (Charioteer and Bard),* 

5. The Gramas (Leader of (he Host or Village 
Head man). 7 


(>. I Le Kahattri (Chamberlain i—forerunner of the An- 
larvauma or Superintendent or the Seraglio of later times/ 

( The Sathgrahltri (Treasurer)—forerimnor of the 
banntdhSirt of the Artha&stra. 

8. The Bhagadugha (Collector of the Royal Share i t 
Tuxes)—forerun ner of i he Sn mahartn, 

D. The Ahshatapa (Keeper of the Dice).* 

I appth 5*2; r.t, Sat Hr. V, | g, a . tl tt q 

’• *• “i— ir. m. 

1 Sit. Br. V. 4, *, 1 . 

1 fdi, flf, V. 4 t, 1; Etjll), ndimon jud Phllttsanhu ,i - , 

* Ci. Stttiptti in Ait. Bt, Tiii. 25. * Me., p. 340, 

1 The imgttbttiK thi« j t h „ 

wheuc^lkd i VshJm4^a|W(,r, XV js. j, * 5an51iltri flBl1 

f Cf. th* /IJ/utr.f.* ,Tpfh<int,.j l i,t grime, ‘ . , 

{SamrfO rm&UooaS Xe» Um* Prciitfl UpamuhiS til r , i i " * lhe Pitirrmuoi ruter 

* Vidur * *»* the Kthmp i.Vhh, I. 4» IT rr m j. 

°T' c fL u “ ^- ?£?* K,,w 

Ci, lie *-*» of H*ak» (T^dbi^j * fbl Ul! ^ <Bt 
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tO, The Qa-vikartana (lit* Cutter-up of Cattle, i. c., 
the King's Companion in the Chase), 

11. The Pnliigata (Courier) — forerunner of the Diifft 
(^dsmiafiuw, etc.), 1 

The most esseiilinl part of the Riijasiiya was the 
Abhisheka or besprinkling, it began with offerings to 
the deities Suvita Siitynprasava, Agui Gpbapati, Soma 
Vanaspftti, Brihaspaii Vfik, India jjeshthn, Kudfft 
Pusupati, Mitra Stitya and Vnrtmn Dhariuapati. The 
consecration water ( I bfcisJjecJiamijti was made up of 

sorenteen kinds of liquid including the water from the 
river Sara■}vali, s6&-water, and water from n whirlpool, a 
pond, a well ftod dew. The sprinkling was performed by 
a Brihmanu priest, kinsman nr brother of flic king-elect, 
a friendly Rdjanaya and a Vaitya. 

The two most important kinds of dthwhcfcfl were the 
Pnnur-abhisiu-ka and the ! hid™ JVfahdbfiishctol. 

The Punar-abhisheka or Renewed Anointment is de 
scribed in the .■lifArryn BfuHtKflfls. 3 It was intended for 
Kshntriya conquering monarchy. The first interesting 
part of the ceremony was the king's ascent to the throne 
or .1 wild I which was made of udutnb&tii wood with the 
exception of the interwoven part (ettwymm) which eonsisl- 
cd of wuiijo grass. Then came the besprinkling. Among 
other things the priest *nid: “Do thou become here the 

1 Curiouiljf enough, thi. list of IA< doe* not [ndodo tlio fflhapfll!, 

pmbablj * la*ol ruler, etiiot, or &OW11W wfio in, homvur. m olioiirJ m 

**I. Br. V. 4 4. 1?, in MOMetirm with tto woe twins wmmbm* «t tl» ri/a»af«. 
Thu iucrjfcnt anorj (iphyai skis b» ilia eri«*t to tbo kins it an surer*- 

lirtlj la Hh kind's bruibor, lbs tufa af th« rthajmii, tha ifnlirtapJ and Gji nl I j to* 
inbotmtn Ua/ita). Tbo poii of win bald bj W g *cntx* of 

nfcuktif fprantinul id ilia 0«[ilt period t filet, CH< P> 1301. Slifbilr dift-reM b»t> 
«»t rfl(nb«f iw round In ttiB Tdtffirlj) hok A group of eight riroi find* 

monlion to tba Faftc-ftarirti.fn flfdfcirwtun (Coin*, infill, ini. I. 1311. Br, 

XlH. 3 l, 0. no lun ruftreaca to tho PunMillfi, lit Ki^t¥ *°d Sio .Sol'iS* 

in o'Dinttloii with a pirforinioce of tbo briHieriBM. 

* yntt-ti, 
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overbing of Icings; the great of tlie great people, the 
supreme ruler of the people (or tbe peasantry ).” 1 Rfijmm 
tiwn Adhirajn hhaHhu ; Moftflnfajfc ted mahinain Samrdjam 
char^kanlndm.'' 1 The king was next required lo get 
down from the throne and make obeisance to lbe holy 
power (Brahman); u Bmhmu&a era tat Kuhn tram ttnitttn eti 
fad ijatra uni Brahmanah Ksfwtram vaiam eti tad rush tram 
mtnriddltam tad olraoaddhasmm riro jiiyaU * “verily thus 
the lordly pciwer (Ashatra) falls under the inilticnce of the 

holy power {Br/ihnmn). When ihe lordly power fulls 
under the influence of tin- holy power, that kingdom is 
prosperous, rich in heroes; in it a hero or heir frTro) is 
b.irn. Here there ta provision for the prevention of 
royal absolutism. 

Jnnanoejaya, the son of Parikshit, was evidently eon’ 
serrated with the P«uar-ab htikefoi* 

Ihe Aindra Mahabhisheka or Indra’s great unction 
consisted of five important ceremonies. lu the first place, 
an Oath is ft din mistered by the priest to t lie king-elect: 
“From the night of thy birth to that of thy death for 
the space he tween these two. thy sacrifice and thy 
gifts, thy place, thy good deeds, thy life and thioc 
offspring let me take, if thou play me false ,” 1 Next 
follows the Sroharia or enthronement. When the king 
ia seated on the throne wo have the Uikroidna* or 
proclamation. The king-makers should say “The Kshatriya, 
if not proclaimed, cannot show his strength, let us 

1 Keith, HOS. S5 'Itiftbll; Mh«od«i\ 

* itu. Bt., vru. 7. 

* Jft, Bt., VITT. 0. 

* Keith. 

1 Att. fir., VUI. 11. A vttnd coenutiao of it* Cuyloacw kloff Dntam^/* 
7 "" “ refEired 10 * lh » (Grf*#r‘. inni, *>( 11« Afehitfl*!*, 

p. min}, 

* Ait. (If,, Fiji. lfl.3St. 

, Eritb; Ait. nf.VIll. IB. 

1 Br., Vni. 17, 









ATTRIBUTES OF KINGSHIP U'$ 

proclaim him, ‘ f Be it so'* (the people reply). Him the 
king-makers proclaim saying: 

''Him do ye proclaim, 0 men {janafy} ns king and father 
of kings , , , The sovereign lord of all beings (Viiofmfa 
bhutasija adhipati) hath been born, the eater of the folk 
(FiAiwiattd) bath been born, the destroyer of enemies 
f.l *»i frontfiij hanta) hath been horn, the protector of 
the Bralimanas (firOfttttflnafldrfi gopfd) hath lieco horn, the 
guardian of the law (Dftormasjja tjoptd) hath been born/ 

Here \\c have the important attributes of kingship. 
Id the words S'ii?Mi$pa Mflfasya ixj/tipoti (supreme lord of 
nil being*) we have a reference to the king's sovereignty 
nod imperium. The expression ViidM&it5, devourorof the 
folk, nllndrs to his [xnver of taxation. As ,4 mifrdndwi hunt ft 
lie exercises supreme command to weed out enemies. 
The epithet Eruhntnttumm gopld gives expression to hi* 
special relations with the hierarchy, while the style 
Dharmnsija gopUi points to his duties in connection with the 
preservation of the laws and their proper administration 
for the promotion of the common weal {yoga-kstumui)* 

When the king has Bean proclaimed there is an 
address with the formula, a&feimantrana. 1 

l imine Ihc Wise One 

Hath scl him down, preserving order > 

./or kingship . 

Then conies the anointment (abfei.ihwfwno) 

The following kings are said to have been consecrated 
with the .Lmdra jlfufidMitshcIta; Jatuunejaya Parikshita, 
Siryftta Manavn, Sat&nika RMrajibi, AmMshthya, 
Yudham^rnnsliti Augrasainyn, \ i*\aknrma Bhauvana, 
*udns Paijavana, Mnnitta Aviksliita, Ahga \ airocfaauft 
and Bharota Dmihshyanti.' The first-mentioned king, 

’ iw.. vtn. is, 

1 Ibid., VTTT. *1*3, 

-atujj^B 
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rtntl probably the third, fourth, fifth and ninth also, 
belonged to lbu post-Puri kshit period.' Diirmukba 
PftfjcliSla and Atjorfiti J&uantapi were informed of 
the efficacy of (ho rite. The first mode good use oF the 
advice. But the latter who neglected his priest, and 
wanted to conquer the Uttnra-Tturus, whom “uo mortal 
man could vanquish," perished at the hands of a king 
of the Sibis. 

Closely connected with the .liadra mahShlmheha wa« 
another important ceremonial called the Aliamedha 
or horse-sftr rifice. All the kings who were, according to 
the .lif/ireya Brfshmtina, actually consecrated with Tndru's 
great function are represented as "going round the 
earth completely, conquering on every side, and offering 
the horse in sacrifice" (samaMfoni siinatuh prithhitfi jaynA 
pariyiiySivena cha tnedhyineje). To the list of kings and 
prince* who performed the famous rite the Solapathn 
Bmkmtim* adds the names of the Flrikshitas (or 
Pririltriiitiyns) Bhtmasenn r Ugmsenft and fsrulusenn; 
the Kosuliin king {Kitusttlifft^rajn ) Fum Atnfira Hairanyn- 
nSbtia; the Aikshvaka king Purukutaa Danrgaba l 
the Pauchala king* Kraivvn, the superman of the Krivis 
(Krmmn titipurHsha) and So no Sitrfisaha; the Mtiteyii 
king Dhvasan Dvaitavnna, and the Svikna king Risliablm 
Yajfiatura, The Spaxtamba Stauia Sutra says that 
a paramount king (-Sarto Mow mu Rfijti) may perform tiie 


* artiaolk* JtfrnW DhfU.ftnUim of Ki.i bI», uecordtn^ to tb 

Suitonta „ rro^wpw.JT o< e.U.bhn «f KftUAj» tn.l nt BttbwidiKI* 
«r Am»Ih, A* th« Dc<«*n kti.okiut ar * nwl r^nnpjl to in pr^PniikihO* woHn. 

tt i. probtbEe tb. S.t-uik, «il hi* r m U^ mt 1![rarUW alt , T |* lri|flhj ,. 
*»''***■ Bn4 VudhajhJnn^ti w*m gf P „ ma 4ftl} Niad * 

* ho , Wfrt lo tbo « 0 b*mp<«rj or NlnH, rttbhlj to 

n r Z • T AftKa W “ lb. i ra riu'd 1 ft 11 jnOHMfR t.f 

R.dlu^W nha.MOofdHie * *i« ftrtd*^, fle(lri , M Jh L , snlg ^ 
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Axutwieilhtt.' The Aivu or steed for a year roamed 
under guunliausbip ol a hundred princes, and a hundred 
nobles, a hundred sons of heralds (or charioteers) and 

village headmen, a hundred suns of warriors and 
treasurers* (ohtuuberlai ns ?) equipped with various kinds 
i>1 defensive and offensive weapons. If the year acre 

successfully passed the steed was sacrificed. The 
features of the rite included panegyrics of the sacrilicer 
ft tony with righteous kings of yore by lute-players 
including a tiujtniijn who sings to the lute three songs 
made by himself, *‘sueh war he waged, such battle lie 
won." There is also a “circle of tales," ParipJara 

Akhtfum 1 which lasts by scries of ten days for lie 

whole year. 

The kingship disclosed in Brahman ic songs and ritual 
is not merely a "Patriarchal Presidency." The monarch 
is not merely a chief noble, the first among equals, 'Presi¬ 
dent of a Council of Peers/ In a famous Atharvaiiic 
laud the r 8]& of the Kurus, is extolled as a dew who 

i XX. j. 1. V^fjldt rtJtdikflii (*. g. qpjBj^rrobA«itfrtUl|) qf the rqkuttl 

■etEn liirdlj muL-ppUhle; Cf* IForjdJi. XV. L K t «ti Ifltc- ni ibc J jme of 

BbaimbhiiLi (eighth ewitarj A. D,> the .-Umim'-'l/ia was n[tj n .m "tby 

iqptr-ecaEnfnt IcTscbilent- to legt tHa tmelic of ivarriqci cndq&iriti;' ihi* wotLE .iml 
LqdicAlktm yf ihc cl.hi'jiu-i- qf «IE Ebi- wjtrS*r * ‘ ’ —-1 4 m m ti iti f iJrff r j/d|q 
n&tti Sthoi ritj£ fj & m Hr fait n! a h mrra-kthairi^pQribhAvi mahiiiauftcr^tj- 

nuJtUrf^qfc (£7trnrq-fidi]t^eharifiitt t Aet l\\ transited by Visajik Sj.ihabiv 
himiiliiQD), The ii^lQcc ilia to biro been perform el m cnrtj llmti tc itfflM 
f ar iktifnt uwfc r Tbrie «at alio ft Vitbpiiite a da pi? lion or iUc f?incnM rite—€ia artimali 
Efci-Liip billed on \ba ggciijqp, in 1 ibe obi? hoot pnpuctl m ■qrordanco with tbo 
pTECrprit o[ ihft A fapjaJru. TMirP«i<v- mif be mail* CO tbs tkrry qf Up*ffch4ra 

Vim jn lbs of ibp if flbd'Nftilfiato, Cb. [i-35-^33 {lE&fcliiuilhiitL, 

SHFS 1 ., 2nd ed.j. 13a). liegarditiq ifao iJfjni&ciTiM of tbo yudjnr^a i«v 
C. PitHfi mdfi LB Indian CuiliPc' l.pp- SJ 1 H; )L 

1 f?qf, Br< Xl II* 4. 5+ tufynTfe pKfqj|tirfrafc#foiidfq tipurJJrjafd b^ranfi. 

turatfipHoJf ifjfaih ru[iti|d datum fUtQyrftmag.- 

£4 to f.h Tri ijhhpqr.rhiMaiK /ninm ftiAitru $tfUttd itan/isa* 
^(<rpfu^nui!qtb flird.ififatrt nirawznvtk vnvrn fr n*>UM d plftzijya rfftiAantf* 

5* B. E. itiv pp T ?J6fi i pilriplatd LUiViirU ‘m Sat Dl XTJL | 3, ij; 
Keiib t mack Yafnt, pp, C m\\ (; PPVU> $15 f; Hopkins, GET M& fc 3SG. 
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surpassed mure mortals (morfyas). The consecrated kin" is 
liie lord of all beings. He is called "ri/rnsyo bftrihtayfl 
adkipali, " and is furLber described as the devourer 
of the people— viiuinatts. 1 "Jtajit la < kum mukhaih tena 
miikhnui vtio't&i." 7 He is surrounded by armed kins men 
and retainers.® He can “banish a Brahma^a at will, 
mulct and overpower a Vaisya at will, nnd exact labour 
from or slay a Sndra at wj]J. ,, ‘ Further he claims the 
power of giving bis kingdom away lo anybody he 
liked. In the Brikadaranyalm Upaninhad Janata says 
to Yajflavalkya, ‘'Solium Bhaijazafc Videhun dadami 
nianchapi suha ddsyatjeli,' 6 

The king, however, was not an absolute despot 
in practice. His power was checked, in the first place, 
by the Brahmanas. Wc have seen that the most powerful 
sovereigns, even those who were combated with the 
Puiiambhisfifka, had to descend from the throne and, make 
obeisance to Ihe 'holy power® (Brahman) that was the 
repository of culture and education in those days. 
AVe learn from the Ailareya BrBkmtina * and the 
Kautiliya Arthai&tra' that even a powerfol king like 
Janamejaya was hum bled by the Bnihmai.uis. Kara I ft 
-Tanaka met bis doom for a crime against n Brahmana 
maiden. The Vrishnis perished on account of their 
irreverent conduct towards Brah manna,® This shows 


i *i. ar.viti, n 

a Up.. II. ft, 

Ait ‘ **' ”* M «n>^ wKfiflH aiiUKd], nn Kuru'*l 

U "*i Tr-*’ | W ^ B * l '“ flah4U kw* id uSi-ring iIibr- *,‘m *‘B* 
,b,^d „d cbr« .-a a* warriwi ctaJ ia atii „ w Bf xm s 4 


tf.i 2.5 

* itit D t. ilj, it, 

Brih. Up. t IV. 4. 2,1. 

VII. 27 

ttd 1210. p JJ. 

Cl pI» Uh I.teot ft, V.iutCd „6. Hut, Ini. i. m 
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that not tmly kings, but republican corporations 
{Sahgha), too, Imcl to cultivate friendly relations with the 
Bf&hmnims. 

The second chock was supplied by the ministers 
individually or in council, and village headmen who aided 
in the consecration of the king and whom the king 
consulted on important occasions. In the Vedic testa 
the 6'tRu and the Omniani are styled HSjakartp or 
Rfijakrit, t\e., King maker, ‘'ftajtikniaft $fita-Gr8tna- 
tu/ah,” 1 The very title indicates their importance in the 
body politic. They, as well as the other lininins, figure 
prominently in the sacrifice of royal inauguration. 

The existence of a Royal Council (Sakha) is clearly 
suggested by references to mbhfimdx in Vedic texts, 
particularly in connection with king Manilla Avikahita, 3 
In Hie Rdmoyana* the stibhd is dearly a l>ody in which 
the RujakaTlfis have a place along with the arndti/m and 
the Riijtifittrnhiiit froyal chaplain). The claim of the 
ministers and headmen to he consulted is recognised in 
Pali texts while dealing with the period down to the it me 
of Rimbisara. The NaltiivatjQti snys, '‘King Rrahmmhuta 
of Kasi, O 'niukkhus, having entered Benares, convoked 
his ministers and counsellors (Ylmuece Piirisajjr ianntpatd 
petcd) 1 and said to them : 'If you should see, my good 
sirs, young Dfghavu, the sou of king DTgliiti of Kosula, 
what would you do to him V " The Mahii axsuroha 
Jtitaka 5 refers to a king who by l ent oi drum through the 
city gathered together his councillors (amae&efta, nmiitya). 
The Ckulla-Sntmoma Hlaka refers to the eighty 

1 $*t. Or.,.UI. I. 1. t; XIII i. 3. Id; Jo Kim. II, 07. 3: T9. 1. th* iin-- 

muk^rii un ifrpji?!nj.-rJi. 

1 M. Br. Tiil. 31 >,#*1. Br. XIII. ft. I 0 

1 U. 07. 2-4. 

1 XVII ; FrNq^Ji|rrf4jE l Nm (CPldtislieigl. I *1370), p. C 

1 m>miL 
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thousand councillors of a king headed by his general, 1 
(SenBpati pamukhani aslli amachcha sahassani). The power 
of councillors (amStyas) to depose a prince and elect a 
king is recognised in the Pddanjali, Samvara, and Sonaka 
Jdtakas respectively. There is evidence regarding special 
gemots of village headmen. We are told that “when 
Seniya Bimhisara, the king of Magadha, was holding an 
assembly of the eighty thousand Gramikas (Village head¬ 
men) he sent message to Sona Kolivisa.” 3 * 

Another check was supplied by the general body of 
the people (Jana, Mahajana) who were distinct from the 
ministers and Gravtanis, or GrSmikas, and who used to 
meet in an assembly styled Samiti or Parishad in the 
Upanishads , s In the UtkfoSana passage of the Aitareya 
Brdhmana* the people (Jonah) are clearly distinguished 
from the Hajakartarah among whom, according to the 
Satapatha Brahmana 5 were included the Suta and the 
Gramanl. 6 That the Sam ii i or Pari shad was an assembly 
of the whole people, is apparent from such expressions 
as ik bhuyishthdh Kuru-PahchCtldssaguta bhavUarah.. 

“PaUchSl&nam Samitim eyaya”, “PafichaldnSm Pa rish a- 
dam &jaganta,’’ “samagga Sicayo hutva’. The Chhandogya 
Upanishad 6 mentions the Samiti of the Panchala people 
presided over by king Pravabana Jaivali, Sictaketurh 

i Cowell o Jatakii t V. p. 07 (No- 525jj , eighty thcu^&nd 1 is a stock Dumber 
8ml should doi be taken too literally. 

* Maharagga, S. B. E. XVII, p. 1. 

3 In the Joim, Up. Br, II. II. 4. we find a reference to the Parithad, the 
Sabfid and the Snrrwad. II is not clear, it these are distinct institutions. The 
snbfia ard the tamiti are, however, distinguished in the Alhnrza- Veda. 

* vm, 17; cf. Sot. Br. V. 33.12. 

* m, 4 . l.T; xm, 2. 2.18. 

* For Mabajana, see Jataka (526), Vol. V. p. 187 ; JntoJtoi (612,617), Vol. Vi. 
p. 16C, 489 etc; cf. Sat. Br. V. 3.3.12. 

* "Most or the Knrn-Pafichalss shall be assembled together." /aim Up 
Br. IH. 7. 6. 

> V 3.1. 
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Aruneyah Pahchaldnam Samitim eyaya ; tarn , ha 
Pravdhano Jaivalir uvacha." The BrihadAranyaka Lpa- 
nishad 1 uses the term Patishad instead ol S amiti, 
“SvetaketuT ha oa Aruneyah Paiichalanam Parishada- 
majagarna. ’* The analogy of the Lichchhavi Parishd 
and of similar assemblies mentioned in Buddhist woiks 
shows that the functions of the Kuru and l ancbala 
Parishads were not necessarily confined to philosophical 
discussions only. The Juirnintya Upanishad Brdh maria 
refers to disputations' ( samodda ) and witnesses (upa- 
drashtri) in connection with popular assemblies, and 
informs us that the procedure among the Kurus and 
the Pafichalas was different from that of Sudras. ibe 
people took part in the ceremony of royal inauguration. 
The Ditmmedha Jat aka* refers to a joint assembly of 
ministers, Brahmanas, the gentry, and the other orders 
of the people. 

That the people actually put a curb on lo^al 
absolutism is proved by the testimony of the Atharva- 
Veda* where it is stated that concord between king 
and assembly was essential for the former s prosperity. 
^Ve have evidence that the people sometimes expelled 
and even executed their princes together with unpopular 
officials. Thus it is stated in the tSata/patha Brahmana 
“Now Dush-taritu Pauihsayana had been expelled from 
the kingdom which had come to him through ten gene¬ 
rations, and the Srihjayas also expelled Revottaras Patava 


vi. a. i. 

1 ni.7.6. 

3 A it. Br., VIII. 17. 

' No. 50; cf. Vessantara Jdlaka (No. 547), Vol. VI. pp. 490 ff. The whole 
Sivi people assembled to discusi a matter of public importance, to gWc ad i ice 
to the king ami to inflict punishment on a prince, 

5 VI, 88, 3. 

* 9. Z. I et seti ; Eggeling, V* 269, 
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Chakra Slhapati.”* The Ailareya Briihvinnif refers to 
pcraonagc$ who were expelled from their kingdoms 
(wvfrfras) and who were anxious to recover them with 
the help of the Kshatriya consecrated with the Puuar- 
abhisheka. Such persons were the Indian counterparts 
of the French “emigrants'’ who sought to reclaim revo¬ 
lutionary France with the help of the troops of the 
IlaE’shurgs and the Hubei)zuHerns.*, Wc learn from the 
tVasnnfara JGtaka* that the king of the Sivis (flibisj was 
com pet]t il to haubb prince Vessantara in obedience to 
"the people's sentence 1 ' (SirTnnifi cachanatlhi'na sanihii 
rat&iil nirajjati). 

The king was told : 

"Sack? fufltft wn karintoi&i .Sirinum vnefotnnth iduth 
outline tan i saha pattern! Sivlhatthc karissare fi” 

The bidding of the Sici fotk if i/oji refuse to do 
The. people then will acf, m ef kinks, against, your son 

and yon. 

The king replied :: 

*‘Bso che S'u-imnh chhando ulihnmJam un ffamdSmase** 
Behold the people's will, and I that will do not gainsay. 

The iWtf k ri ttlamdnapa .hit a hr tells a story how the 
town and the countryfolk of a kingdom assembled 
(jawpada nryniiifl cha samUgattt), beat the king and priest 
to death as they lieoame a source, not of weal, hut of woe 
Hit. fear, yafo kfirmum id to Miur/uin), and anointed a good 
man as king. A similar story is told in the Saetehmhkfrn 
datalm* We are told in the Khandahlla Malta" that 

1 For tb* dr*ijs atlkm a.^ p, ic7. 

1 \in m 

* Cf. Lc%e, ilfwIcFn EitQtMU' , p r BIT, 

i No. 5i7; T-feil VI- 'Hm &ihh -ire kr.OWn to is t. Hr. wsij N ^ 

* tio m. 

* Ko. 7a. 

* No, m 
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the people of one kingdom killed the minister, deposed 
the king, made him an outcasts and anointed a prince 
as king. The ex-king was not allowed to enter into 
the capital city. Eick* points out that in the Telapatta 
Jataka a kiug of Taksliaiila says that lit has no powei 
over the subjects of his kingdom. This is in striking 
contrast with the utterance of Janaka quoted above. 
Evidently the Royal power had declined appreciably, 
at least in some of the north-western Janapadas, since 
the days of Janaka.* 


T?ie Sceicrl Organisation in Korlh-East India, trans. by Or, S. K. Maitra, 
PP- 113-114. I',. D. R. Bliamiarkar follows him in Carmichael Lectures, 1018. 

1S4F. 

P. 172, "BJiajarate Videhan dadami". 

1 Note tbe references to elected kings le. g. amongst the Katbuoi) and auto- 
f °lk» by the historiana of Alexander in the fourth century B.C. The 
-■’■ibashpmg bad a atroDg moo are by in tbe Brail may a period (Ait. Sr- V ' JS 
In the days 0 f Alexander (/nr. AUx. 253' the constitution was d< mocraric. 
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Political History of Ancient India 

PART II 

From the Coronation of Bimbisara to the Extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty 

CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION. 

Section I. Foreword. 

The following pages deal with the political history of 
India from the time of Bimbisara to that of the Guptas. 
For this period we are fortunately in possession ol 
authentic historical materials in addition lo literary 
tradition to which reference has already been made in the 
first part of the book. These materials are derived 
principally from the following sources: inscriptions, 
coins, accounts left by foreign observers and works ol 
Indian authors of known date and authenticity. 

Inscriptions engraved on stone and copper un¬ 
doubtedly form the most copious and important source. 
Hardly less important are the coins which constitute 
almost the sole evidence of the history of certain dynasties 
and republican communities of the second and first 
centuries B. C. Foreign accounts, especially the records 
of Greek diplomats and navigators and of Chinese anna¬ 
lists and pilgrims, are especially valuable in connection 
with the vexed question of Indian chronology. Worns 
of Indian writers of known epochs, that illumine the 
darknesB of our period, and afford interesting glimpses 
of political history, are extremely rare and comprise the 
ilJa/jdblias/rya (Great Commentary) of Patafijali, the 
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iUilpnHihmntflitikii of 1\u murals ta, iho Life of Vasubandklt 
by Piiram&rlha and the Harshn-churiUi (Deeds of Harsha) 
by Bniuihh&|,pi, 

For ihe history of thy period from Itimbiabra to A6oko 
the writer of these pages cannot in some respects claim 
much originality. The subject has been treated by Rhys 
Davids and Smith, anti n flood of new light has been thrown 
on purlieu tar dynasties by Geiger, HI tau durbar, Rnpsuti, 
Jayoswri, Malalasekera, Jm-kflOS, Herafeld, HulkBcli and 
others, i sc has in some eases liccn made of the iriinniia- 
tion contained in their works, mid it, lias ben supplemented 
with fresh data gathered mainly from epical, Jains, 
Buddhist and classical sources. As instances it may lie 
pointed out that attention to the name HaryaAku, given to 
the Rirnbisarid family by Aivagboaha, was first draw n in 
these pages, The tradition recorded in the Harsha-eharila 
and Jnina works regarding the tragic end of SiSimuga's line 
find origin of the Nondas has been collated with the evidence 
of the Graeco-Latin writers. Epic data have been used 
largely to illustrate the dawn of Mngadhan ascendancy, 
loculi: tribes like the Kamboja* and the PuJindiis who 
figure in tire ASokan edicts, and to explain expressions 
like jdr!/a(ffia/i*hi]. I'tharoyatro, ,tinns<tthytln<i etc. Old 
materials have also been presented in many eases in a 
ihhv abape, and the author's conclusions arc often different 
from those id former writers. 

lu the chapter on Inc Later Mau r ya E the author has 
examined the causes of the dismemberment of the Maurya 
Empire, and drawn pointed attention to the Gftrgi 
Saii.Miu, the Hon and |„, s trial to demon - 

atratc the unsound ness of the current theory that “the fall 
of II,I, Muorja .otbun.y m . duo i„ |„ tge t0 „ 

reaction promoted by the Brahma ns A 


1 Tbt C&ipUt an llhn L*l« Miiiryi. Ka „ p„ bl j,i . 
10j p|i. IF*)* 


Jq tiiE JA$B. mo 
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The treatment of the history of the Early Post- 
Maury an and Scythian periods, though not entirely 
origin*], is different in many respects from that of previous 
authors, ft has not been possible to accept the current 
views with regard to the lineage of Pusbynmitra and the 
history and chronology or several dynasties, notably of 
the Early satavahanus, the Greeks of Sahala, and ihi 
Sakfl-Pahlavas of the Utturupatha or North-West India, 
As early as L'}23 the writer of these pages assigned to the 
Nagas of the Jumna valley and Eastern Mai wa and the 
Bhara&vas their proper place in the history of the 
poBt-Knsban period, a fact which has been ignored in 
some well known publication*. 

To the account of the Gupta period use has been 
made of the mass of fresh materials accumulated since 
the publication of the works of Rubier, Fleet, Smith and 
Allan. The notices of ihe most famous ruling family of 
the age in early epigraphs and literature, which are 
sometimes overlooked, have received due attention, ils 
relations with southern dynasties like the Vakatakaa 
have been discussed, anti an attempt lias been made to 
present a cun needed history of the so-called 'Later 
Guptas.' 1 


1 Tl,* CfcmpUt dft Ito liter Gnptiii *m piil'li»1i*il in the JJSU 



Section II. Local Autonomy and Imperial Unity. 


'I'lit; chief interest of the political history of the post- 
Birabijriiriart Aye lies in iho interplay of two opposing 
forces, one centrifugal, the other centripetal, viz,, the love 
of local Olfliwpftdd) autonomy and the aspiration for 

imperial unity. The former idea! is best expressed in 
the words of Menu—■sttrtmirc puravn&im duhkham, sarvant 
flffnacdifoih stuUtum, ] ‘'subjection to others is lull of 
misery, subjection to self leads to happiness. 1 '- The 
predilection for local self-rule was in part fostered by 
geographical conditions. The intersection of the land 
of India by deep rivers and winding chains of mountains 
flanked by dreary deserts or impenetrable forests, 
developed a spirit of isolation and cleft the country 
asunder into small political units whose divergences were 
accentuated by the infinite variety of local conditions. 
Bui the vast riparian plain of the north and the extensive 
plateau in the interior of the Deccan Peninsula, decked 
with green by the life-giving streams that flow from the 

majestic heights of the Himalayas ami the Western 

Ur hats, fostered an opposite tendency—an inclination 
towards union and coalescence. The sands which 
choked the Sarasvati, the floods that swelled the 
Tauliltya, the dangers that lurked in the Mab^avT 
proved no elTeetivii bar to unity. The five hills of 

Girivraja could not permanently withstand the conquering* 
heroes who were charged with an imperial mission. 
The head of the Vindhya bent in reverence before the 
sage who was bringing the culture of the Ganges Gilley 
to the banks of the Godavari and the lift turn par n I, 


f tfiniifTifcJhirrt, i\, ir4 
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The desire for union under one political authority 
became manifest as early as the Brahman, period and 
found expression in passages like the following : 

“May he (the king) be all-encompassing, possessed of 
all the earth, possessed ol all life, from the one end up to 
the further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole 

ruler (efrarat).” „ , . . * 

The ideal persists throughout our period an ms P l * 
poets and political philosophers who spoke ot ie 
thousand yojanas (leagues) of land that stretch from ie 
Himalayas to the sea as the proper domain of a singe 
universal emperor (chakramrti-kshetra) and eulogised 
monarchs who protected the earth decke wi e 
Ganges, as with a pearl necklace, adorned with the 
Himavat and the Vindhya, as with two earrings, an 
robed with a swinging girdle in the shape of t e ro T & 
oceans 

The imperial ideal had to contend with the centrifugal 
tendencies of Janapada (provincial and tribal) autonomy. 
The two forces operated in successive epochs almost with 
the regularity of the swing of the pendulum. The aspira 
tion for a unity that transcended local boundaries owed its 
success not a little to the presence of another factor in 
Indian politics—the danger threatening from foreign 
invaders* It was only when the earth was harasse >y 
the barbarians” {Mlechchhaindvejyam&na) that she sough 
refuge in the strong arms of Chandra Gupta Maurya, the 
first great historical emperor of India -whose dominion 
undoubtedly overstepped the limits of Anjavatto* i mong 
the early empire-builders of the south was a prince who 
rid bis country of the Scythians, Greeks and Parthians 
(SoJca«Yai;<ma-PflhIa wi-niskudana). And the lulers \\ 
revived the imperial glory of the Gangetie Provin 
in .the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., were warriors^ 
humbled the pride of the Scythian “Son of Heaven an 

24—1829B 
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braved the wrath of the Sakn king in hie own city. 
According to sacred legends Vishnu in the shape of a 
Boar had rescued the earth in the neon of universal 
destruction. ll is significant that the worship uf the 
Boar rnenrualien became widely popular in the Guptn- 
Chalukya period. The poet Vt&ikhadiitta actually 
identifies the man in whose arms the earth found refuge 
when harassed by the Mlechthhtis, who ‘’shook the yoke 
uf servitude from the neck‘d * of his country, with the rjrff/ji- 
bmu (Borir farm) of the Self-Existent Being. Powerful 
emperors both in the north and the south recalled the 
feats of the Great Boar and the mightiest ruler of a 
dynasty that kepi the Arabs at bay for centuries actually 
took the title of IdionriJ/bt or the Primeval Boar. The 
Boar Incarnation then symbolized the successful struggle 
of Indians against the devastating goods issuing from 
the regions outsida their borders that threatened to 
overwhelm their country and civilisation in a common 
ruin. 





CHAPTER II 


The Rise of Maoadha 

imhhahdTQ ’ tjfiih sarveshMi jyalUhilmimi hlifokurah 
I'nuttidsBdyQ Tojoyioh MriUfi(J(/ha - 6 uIflcuhflii 4 
nnnjamHpnj/u.'t^mfi irtf pdtfflfcww. 

— .Mflftd&fturuta - 1 

Section I. Gbubral Character OF the Period 
C. 544 B. C. to 324 B. C. 

Tiit* most remarkable feature of the e^g that ootnineDOsd^ 
with the coronation of Bimbisiira C. 545 41 B.C., 

imd ended with the retirement of Alexander from India 
atiil ibe accession of Chandra Gupta Maurya (324 B- -b 
is the rise of a New Monarchy in the Eastern part of 
the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent which i* already heralded 
by a Brafrmunn passage <-iU:d above' 1 : 

"In this eastern quarter (;jr3c%4di d^t) r whatever 
hings there are of the eastern peoples, they are anointc 
for supreme kingship (Sawmtiyfl); '0 aupreroe king 
(Smurai they style them when anointed.” 

The eastern peoples, pnichyas, nat ei,Ur|1CTkllL 
’n the same manner as those of the southern, the northern 
and the central regions. But it may be safely assumed that 
ibeuame used in the A thirty BrJhmmn stands for the 
Prasii of the Graeco-Roman writers The moat famous nations 
of the east in the Brahma Jia-t/jjaHWfJwd period «cre t c 
Kafiis, the Eosniaa and the Vide has. But a new star "os 




1 ti. io ion. 

* 3m bt!u«, SfCUGB VII. 
' fp 1K.7 
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soon in the ascendant. Under the vigorous kings of the 
race of Bimbisftrn aud Nando "Magudiiu played the ^atiit 1 
part in undent Indian politics as Wessex did in pre- 
Norman England and Prussia in Hobenzollcrn Germany- 
Several circumstances contributed to the pre-eminence of 
the new aspirant for imperial power—its position of van¬ 
tage between the upper and lower parts of the vast riparian 
plain of Northern Tndia, the possession of an almost un¬ 
available stronghold amidst five hills, and another at and 
near the confluence of several rivers, ibe arteries of commerce 
and navigation in those Hays, n superbly rich and fruitful soib 
and resources including a powerful elephant corps vfbU‘1 
greatly impressed the classical writer* and writers in polity- 
But strategic position and material wealth cannot 
suffice to raise a nation to greatness. As Burke says, 
it is tbc qualify and spirit of the people ‘that give 
all their life and efficacy to them*. As in several 
Atlantic land?, so in Mngndha, we have a fusion of folk? 
and cultures, Kik&tas mixed here with enterprising 
clans coming from upper India as Cells did with Latins 
and Teutons in Aledinevnl France and some adjoining 
territories. Tt is not drdicult to find out two strands 
iu the cultural —no less than the racial—texture of 
the population. The same nation that produced relentless 
lighters and, ‘exterminators of kings' and clans like <Iara- 
sandhii of epic legend, Aj&taMru, Mahiipadmu, Chandailok- 1 
(the ruthless conqueror or Kaliiiga) and perhaps Satnudra 
Gupta, hearkened at (lie same time to the devout teachings 
of Mudbyania PrStibodhiputru, VarddhnmSsa MabavTrn, 
iiud Gautama Buddha, and played a conspicuous part in the 
propagation of a world religion as it did in the eulnblish- 
menl of an empire embracing nearly the whole of India- 
The birtii of AjatnAuiru and the enlightenment of the 
Buddha took place in the same country and the sum*' 
age, and they met in Rnjfigriha us Charles V and 






general character 
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imperial is in stood face to ^ „ , f j—j r^j to 

and morality, leade r o. a U ^II——-—.-jrr- t f ni) 0 

convulse a continent. the two ulco ogles t . 

a^r my ware har.uontsd«* J* “gj 

in himself t he imperial 

the sp mt naffer vour of t u ■> waa a n 

if eBSHHSl^tteBTepIo of »' 

+**0+ *** aad 

sTOtem which developed on the^_^ P- n 

£ wlXth To feir 


the Driahndvati. In ttifiir couimj t[ 

elite -WShTrotior, the *#■«!!« could atailtbej 

to the harem, the V«wfo" eve ” ^ mary ru |crs of 
promoted to gnhemat octal office, • m#ke toom for 

aristocratic Imengc could be «M ( ^ ^ronc 

the offspring Of a mgntaMtm, ard the ro 

ot kings*' wnfl not beyond the reach n a • (Vatsha- 

Magadlmn rulers ana chancellors like ^ ^ 

kata) and Kautilya, were not lUe u5e 0 f 

method*. Tradition credits some « , j 

Machiavellian diplomacy in dUinlesratinfs in fc 

publics, and invention of eng.nes of de trnctK 
worked with deadly effect. But they had the ■*»> 
to evolve an administrative ^ | ^ rf viUage8 

royal, ministers of state as well as * ■* D UoritDB 

had their due share. f 0K ' s ” d ^°™ l i flh a nd seventh 
in the iourth century B. C., e» wjl ■ o[ jlBtjafl their 

centuries A. D, speak ot thei • ^ They 

hospitals, charitable iortitutione an pu ^ fusing 

believed in ceaseless endeavour wit fQrefttet India) 

the dream of a united Jambu vtp [n the 

integrated by political as well ns spintuu ' ,j lr a 
Ifdgadha bards, the rulers of Gir.vra,a and PalaM 
had a body ot devoted men who eoold rouse popular 
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enthusiasm in a cause in which they believed. These 
singers and chroniclers have left a legacy which is invalu¬ 
able to the student of ancient history. 

The rise of Magadha synchronised with, and may have 
been a contributory cause of, an exodus of people from the 
Madhya-deia to the outlying parts of India, notably the 
west and the south. The displacement of the Yadavas in 
antiquity is vouched for by epic tradition. It is well-known 
that the Vrishnis and cognate clans of Dvarka in Kathia¬ 
war and several peoples of the Deccan claimed Yadu 
lineage. It was in the period under review that the Far 
South of India comes definitely within the geographical 
horizon of the grammarians and foreign diplomats some 
of whom graced the Durbar of Magadhan kings. Supta- 
Sindh tt had at last developed into Jam udolpa. And the 
time was not distant when a notable attempt would be 
made to impress the stamp of unity on it in the domain 
of culture and politics. 

In making their prowess felt throughout the vast 
sub-continent of India tbe great men of Magadha had at 
first to face three problems, viz., those presented by the re¬ 
publics mainly on their northern frontier, the monarchies 
that grew up on the RaptI, the Jumna and the Chambal 
and the foreign impact that made itself felt in the Punjab 
and Sind. We turn first to the republics. 





/ 


Section 


II. Republics jn tub agf or BjhbISMa- 


It was Rhys David, who first drew pointed attention 
lu the survival, side by side with the monarch**,* a 
number of small aristocratic republics in <hc ag L 0 
Buddha and of Bimbislr** The mort import^t ««pi£ 
these states were ihc Vrijians ol Niut t 1 ,Eir a , 
Mall as of K usi nara (Kusi nngara> and Pn va An occou n " 

both these peoples has already been given ’ Among the 
smaller republics we find mention of the Sakyns o 
EdpLIavustu, the My** of Devadaha and 1»"W 
the Bhaggas (Bhargas) of ftmhsoiMft Hill, the Bulls o 
Allakappa, the Kalamas of Kesaputtu, and the Monyas of 


lipphalivana. 

The Sakyas were settled in the territory bordered on 
the north by the Himalayas, oc the cast hy the nver 
Rohi^I * and on the west ami south by the Hapti. 1 ' C,T 
capital, Kaptlavastu, stood dose to the western fln 0 

the RohinT, some eight miles to the west of the atnous 
Bitinbinivana, 4 the place of the Buddhas nativit)* 
site of which is marked by the RummindeT pi ar 

of one of the greatest of his followers. The t'ty' ,s 

possibly mentioned in the TirthoyiU^ .section o 
MaMhhdfato 7 under the name of .KapilfiH*?*- t ' ’ 

connected by roads with the capitals of the lu>»a a ® 


1 MAitt India, p. ) , 

1 supra p|,. list, iaea, 

1 A tributary el thu Itiptl tOldrflbarf, 

"•r* ad. tTej irtantilai it with tfw Kohbnu. 

• Rap*® dntiirni lads*, r- ' 61 : OtdcnWs, HwW*“r VP- ’ H W 
! AG| fhm cijj 47g, 


fluids, p. m Cwmiagliutn (Afil. 


north ef A* 


1 Kapilartil 11 I* MttUGert f tpfiwu ui ^ ^ ^ttm 

Shit diatrid, arTikoru E«t nurt Tiii^hbonriaii t 1,,n ' l '* * 

r " MAY of Piprtwu. (Pioiih. EH!. OiW <*■» P- * 6fU 
1 Hl.84.aL 
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the Yjijikfuj, and through them with the other great cities 
of the age. The Sfikyas had a town called Devadaha 
which they appear to have shared with their eastern 
neighbours, the KoKyaa. They acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the king of Kosala and, like him, claimed to 
belong to the solar {IdUyu) mcc mid Ikeiivaku family. 

The Koliyas claim to have been cadets from the royal 
bouse of Benares. Tradition connects them with the cities 
of RamagSinn and Devadaha.' The river Robin i 
separated their capital from that of the Siikyas, and 
helped to irrigate the fields of both the clans.* “Once 
upon a time in the month of when the crops 

Ittgan to llag and droop, the labourers from amongst 
both the peoples assembled together." Then followed a 
scramble Tor water. Bloodshed was averted by the 
mediation of the Buddha.* Fro m the mutua l recrimin a¬ 
tions in which they in dulged, we learn that th e Sakyia had 
the custom of marrying their own s isters. Cunningham 
jilnces ilie Kofiya eoimtry^Tielween the Kobanu and 
Aumi (AnomB.) rivers. The A noma seems to have 
rormed the dividing lint: between the Koliyas on the 
one hand and the Mai las and Mori y as on the other. 

The Bhaggas (Bhargas) are known to the .li/Tirei/fi 
Rrahmatia' and the .IsfitdtfJiyaj/T of I’auiui The former 
work refers to the BhargSyaqa prince Eairisi Sntvun. In 
the latter half of the sixth century B.C., the Bhngga state 
was a dependency of the Yal»u kingdom; for we learn 
from tbe preface to the fi/ioansafrJtd Jstaka* that prince 
Bodhi, the son of Udayaua, king of the Yatga*, dwelt 

1 DPPN. 1. IfeJt, Tin llulij* eipitei itogd cto*; U? the e»ehrs biok ol the 
Itebiql. 

* Tbe A'bitdfa Ji-taki imiiodiiHoty JiortiraLj. 

> DPI'N, I. 690. CtUtt. AQ1 taav] 477 : 491 A. 

* VTlI. 3d. 

* IV. i. Ill, ITT. 

1 tie. 868. 
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in Siniisumaragiri and built a palace failed Kokanuda, 
The Mnhahharaia and the Ilariramia also testily 
to the close connection between the Yatsas and the 
Bhnrgus (Bhuggas) and their proximity to the NisbfutaB. 
The testimony of the epic and the ApadUna seem; u> 

locate them in the Yindhyan region 1 jet ween the .. na 

and the Son. 1 

Regarding the Bulls and the Kalamas v\e know very 
little. The Dhammapada commenUm/ refers to the litili 
Imilory as the kingdom of Allaknppa, and says that it 
was only ten leagues in extent. From the story of its 
king’s intimate relationship with king VethadTpaka it may 
la* presumed that Allnknppa lay not far from Vethadlpn, 
the homo of n famous Brubuaojia in the early days of 
Buddhism, who made a cairn over the remains of the 
Buddha in his native laud.' The Kslnmas were the flan 
of the philosopher 5J&ra, a teacher of Gautama before he 
attained to SawfmrfftiA The name of their uij/ormt (town) 
Kcsupuita, reminds uu of the Kevins, a people mentioned 
in the $atnpatha BrOhma^a* and probably also in the 
Ashfadyayi of Panitii /' and connected with the PafichiLlas 
and Dfi lb by as u lip appear in the Hig-Vcdn, 1 ns settled on 
the hanks of the Clomatt. Kcsupuita itself seems to have 
been annexed lo Kosala," and no doubt acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the king ol that powerful state. 


* Af&ft., It. 30. 10.11; Agn»., SO. 73. DPPX, II. 345; Svpr* p 1133, 

* □■i*ai<l OtiH.inl Script, US. p. SM-T. 

* Wajuiiutai Sislfi cannrCtl Vepwdlpa with K»ai» (*.01,1031. ill): e}. 
FJc«i in JUAB, 1000, p. KOa; B«* *i««c*i* Out Vc(l»dlp* ii Bettinh in ihf 
■ LiaEupumu Uin'ict el BiLit- 

1 liujJi/PidcJiOTtftf, XJ1. ». 

* VtJ. Ind., Vul, 1, p, IBS. 

VI, *. i«, 

* t, m. 

* Tilt A ftpaltare (P, T. 0.. 1, i Xlpiu 111. 06). 

flt- 1SJ5C 
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The Moriyas (Maury as) were the same clan 
which gave Magadha its greatest dynasty. 1 They 
are sometimes spoken of as of Sakyan origin, but the 
evidence is late. Earlier evidence distinguishes between 
these two clans. 2 The name is derived, according to 
one tradition, from mora ( mayura ) or peacock. The 
place where they settled down is said to have always 
resounded with the cries of these birds. Pipphalivana, 
the Moriya capital, is apparently identical with the 
Nyagrodhavana or Banyan Grove, mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang, where stood the famous Embers Tope. 3 Fa Hien 
tells us that the Tope lay four yojanas to the east of the 
river Anoma, and twelve yojanas (probably some 54 milea) 
to the west of Kusinara. 4 

It will perhaps not he quite out of place to say here a 
few words about the internal organisation of the republics. 
Space, however, forbids a detailed treatment of the subject. 
They fall mainly into two classes, viz,, those that were 
constituted by the whole or a section of a single clan (kula) 
e.g., the Sakyas, the Koliyas, the Mallas of Kusinara, 
the Mallas of Pava etc., and those that comprised 
several clans like the Vrijis (Vajjis) and the Yadavas. 
The distinguishing feature of a state of this type is the 
absence of one single hereditary monarch who exercised 
full control over it. The Basileus, if he survived at all, 
must have done so as a mere magistracy or as a dignified 

1 M Tlien did the Bribmaga Cao&kka anoint a glorious youth, known by the 
name Cand&eufcta. as king overall Jambudipa, born of a noble clan, the Moriyaa/* 
Geiger, Maharamaa, p. 27 ; DPPN. II. 673. 

1 MoJiflpurimbbdHa Svtta. 

3 Bbye Davids. Buddhist Stiff**, p . 135; Watters, Yuan Chtcang , II. pp, 
23-24; Cauninghain, AGl* t neic ed. t pp. 491 f, 496f. 

4 AGI lnewl 491 ■ Le «g p > Fa Hien ' P- TO; Welters, I, 141; c/,JRAS., 1903. 
Ab Kasi* (KuBinara, KmSlnapara) lay 35 miles to the east of Gorskbpnr (.401, 
493), the Moriyan city could not have been situated very far from the last-meo- 
tiooed town. The Moriyas seem also to have been close neighbours of the 
Koliyas beyond the Anoma and the Mallas of Anupiya on the banka of that river. 
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|Kirt of the constitution. 1 The efficient pa it comprised a 
president (chief, go tut [tu ti, ■ijattfijyesthti, ganaraja, satiigha- 
nmkhya) and n council of a rebuilt; taken I ram the ruling 
doss. Such a president was Chqitka of Vuisali ami Akoup- 
his of Nysa in later times, the terrestrial counterpart of 
India, in his capacity as the JycsMh** of the MariiiUj/uiici. 2 
According to a Jaina tradition the number of members 
of the supreme executive in charge of foreign a ad military 
affairs was in some states trine.* There were func- 
tioaarieB like uparfijUa and senSpatk who exercised judicial 
and military functions. All these Elders possibly answer 
to the MuhaUaktis of Pili texts aud Mdfmtlaras of the 
I «jy« Prirtitw,* whom it was the duty of the citizens to 
respect and support. 

Some of the elans possibly had an elaborate system ol 
judicial procedure with a gradation of officers. Others, 
notably the Koiiyas, had u police force which earned 
notoriety for extortion and violence. 4 Reverence for tradition, 
especially for traditional religion with its shrines and 
ministers, was a feature that recalls the part that ances¬ 
tral religion played in ancient Babylonia and modern 
Nippon. 

Perhaps the most important institution of the tree 
republics was the Parishs, the popular assembly, where 
young and old held frequent meetings, made their 
decisions and carried them out iu concord. Kettledrums® 
were used by an officer (styled *u bh&pii la in the epic) to 

1 Cl. iLl com <jf I!|>mmdo uiucpy lbs Mitoo. 

* %-rnIa L 2K. &: cf, 1[. S3. 1. 

1 .VtfM Jfuffaj, X'sra Ltchehhei &tr. oitpra p. 125. In Nj‘i ibe p>*»,-iriioy UoSv 
nxiiiiittj of 3 «j iDcmlnn, Tie number cl "IcnJiosi fflto 0 ! cjum ar,J pmom-tV' 
<-mnusM by tti.- Ksbudrttkso wilb pooor to cometuSu a ircaiy 1 * not JtJjQiJrj, 
Haled. 

* axai. 

4 DPPti. 1. 6«l, 

* Kindred SqfiKgt II, t7fl trrfcfcniv to kettledrum of th* Deierhu: cf, 

I. ttB.il. 
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bring the people to the Mote Hull, called SunthiigUrn in 
the Pali tests. The procedure is perhaps analogous to 
tlmt followed in the Kuru-PnfichBbi assembly mentioned 
in the Jitiminhja UpanhlnifJ Hrfthnutria , in a palaver in 
Saltm'it bcAveu described in the MtihfiQtotiHfht SuUimUt, 
or iii formal gatherings of the * Chapters of the Buddhist 
Order referred to in the Vinaya tests* Mem burs "are 
seated in a specified order. After the president has laid 
l lie proposed business be fort' the assembly, others speak 
upon it, and recorders take charge of the unanimous 
decision arrived ut,’ f ' If there is any disputation 
(wtipcddd) the matter is referred to a committee of arbi¬ 
trators. It is possible that technical expressions like 
tlmim-jmijiiufsakn (sent-betokener), ilaffi (/ifapii, motion), 
tialii kd-gahupu kn (ballot-collector), gd7t(i-puTok<i (whip), 
ubbahihi I (referendum) found in the Lutes of the Order, 
wtare adopted from those in use iu the assemblies of the 
free tribes or vines. 


1 


1 

HUB. Ififll, 


t>. Hr. I!i 7 fig &r«t. Hut !U. J. Iflj; rf f , c«*n. Let 
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Section HI. The Minor Principalities 
and ttir Great Monarchies 

An import tint feature of Indian history throughout 
the ages is the presence or numerous [jetty Unfits holding 
their courts either in some forest region, mountain 
fastness, or desert tract awftv from the main currents 
of political life, or in a riperian or maritime (listrict, each 
separated from hi 5 neighbour by u range of hills, a stream, 
a fores l or an ex pause of sandy waste. It is impossible 
to enumerate all such tiny stales that nourished and 
decayed in the days of Bimbtafira. But a few deserve 
notice. Among these were Gaudhira ruled by Paushkit- 
rnsarin or L’ukkusali, a remote predecessor of Ambhi, 
Madrn governed by the father of Khetni, si queen of 
Bimbisara, Roruka (in SauvTra or the Lower Indus Valley) 
under the domination of Bud ray ana, 1 Surusenu ruled 
by Avantipmtn (either a successor of, or identical with, 
Subahu), and Align under the sway of Pjiijhavurmau 
and Bxabmadatta, 

It is difficult to say anything about the ethnic affilia¬ 
tion of these rulers. The form of the names indicates 
that they were either Aryans them selves or had curne 
under the influence of Aryan culture. But there were 
certain principalities which were definitely styled Niehads m 
the epic, and Xlavaka, (forest-folk of Yaks ha-infested land} 
in the Pali texts and were doubtless of non-Aryan origin. 

One of these, the realm of Alavaka, 1 demands some 
notice as the relic of a past that w as fast disappearing. 
This little state was situated near the Ganges and was pro¬ 
bably identical with the Chandiu territory visited by Yuan 


1 U4Cfflr*TiJ3ufl t p. ft IS, 

1 Suit® Hipufa $. B, Hf. 2tp U. 
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Cbwang (Hiuen Tsiing). Cunningham and Smith identify 
it with the Gbazipur region. 1 The name is derived from 
the capital Alavl 2 3 * * * (Sanskrit Atavi, cf. Atavika) or Alabhiya 8 * 
which stood close to a large forest that doubtless 
suggested the particular nomenclature/ In the Abhidha- 
nappadlpika Alavl finds a place in a list of twenty famous 
cities: BaranasI, SavaLthi, VesalT, Mithila, Alavl, 
Kosambhl, UjjenI, TakkasiJa, Champa, Sagala, Sum- 
sumaragira, Rajagaha, Kapilavatthu, Saketa, Indapatta, 
Ukkattha,* Pataliputtaka, Jettuttara,* Samkassa 7 and 
Kusinara. The Ghullavagga 9 mentions the Aggalave shrine 
at Alavl which the Buddha honoured by his visits, as it 
lay on the way between the capitals of Eosala and 
Magadha. In the Uvasuga-dasao the king of Alabhiya is 
named Jiyasattu (Jita-Satru, conqueror of enemies). But 
Jiyasattu seems to have been a common designation of 
kings® like the epithet Devanampiya of a later age. 10 The 
name is given also to the rulers of SavatthI, Kampilla, 
Mithila, Champa, Vaniyagama, BaranasI and Polasapura, 


1 Waiters, Yuan Chwang , II, pp. Si, Sib. 

a Sutta Nipdta : The Book of the Kindred Saymgs t Vol. I, p. 275, 

3 (Jtasaga*dasao II, p. 103; Appendix, pp, 51*53, 

* Cf. The Book cf the Kindred Saying* t Vol* I, p* 1G0, The derivation of 
the aame of (.ho country from atari was suggested by Hoernle who also pointed 
out the reference in the Abhidhanappadipikd. Cf. also the references to forest 
peoples and kingdoms in the inscriptions of Atiofca and Somud-a Gupta, 

A town io the Kingdom of KcmJa [Dialogues of the Buddha, I f lOfij. 

* Near Cbitor (N, L. Deyh 

7 Sanskrit Sankasy* or KspiUhikft which is identified by Cunnrngbsm with 
Sankisa on the Iksbomatf river, io the Farukhabad Di*irict, U. P. (Cudq, A0I 
new ed. pp, 4S2f, 706). 

> VL 17; cf * also Gradual Sayings , IV, 147; DPPN, I. 295, 

* Cf. Amitrdnam hanti of the Ail. Br. The Essay on o U „adhya (IBS, 
mentions Hatthalavaka as the king of Alavi, 

“ 10 Babylon, however, the style “favourite of the gods" is found as early as the 
age of Hiimmurali (Camb. Aitd. Hitt, I. p. 511; /. C,. April-June, 1946, p. 241 , 
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who were all contemporaries of Mahavira, 1 Buddhist 
writers refer to other “Yakkba” principalities besides 
Alavaka . 2 * 

The most important factors in tlie political history of 
the period were, however, neither the republics nor the 
forest principalities but the four Great Kingdoms of 
Kosala, Vatsa, Avanti and Magadha. 

In Kosala king Mahakosala had been succeeded by his 
son Pasenadi or Prasenajit. As already stated, the Ivosalan 
monarchy had spread its tentacles over a vast area extend¬ 
ing perhaps from the Gumti to the Little Gandak and from 
the Nepalese Tarai to the Ganges, possibly even to the 
eastern part of the Kairnur range. It counted amongst 
its vassals several rajas* including, doubtless, the rulers of 
the Kadis, the Sakyas and the Kalamas. Among its 
officials were two Mafias, Bandhula and ins nephew Dlrgha 
Charayana, 4 who must have helped their sovereign to 
secure influence in the tiny state beyond the Little 
Gandak from which they came. “Nine Mallakis” appear 
as allies of the rulers of Kasi-Kosala in Jaina texts. 
Friendship with the “Visalika Lichchbavi” and with 
Seniya Rimbisara, 5 the master of Mgadha, must have 
favoured peaceful penetration in the east and left the 
king free to organise his kingdom and dealing drastically 
with robbers and savages who menaced the road from 


1 Cj, Hoemie, Vcdsaga-dasdo, IT t pp. 6 t 64,100, 103,106,11B, 166. la the 
Manjuiri Mala Kalpa (ed- G* Sastri, p. 645), a king of Gau«|a is styled 
“Jifatoru'V It is absu.d to suggest, as does Hoernle [p. 103 n), that JLyssa ttu, 
Prasenajit and Chedaga were identical. Cf* Indian Culture, IL 806, 

1 Cf . Salta Nipdta, S.B.E , Vol X* ii, p* 45. 

J For the identificatiou of the Rajas, see Part I ante, 155r. 

4 Majjhima N* II, p . 118* He is probably identical with the person of 
th at name mentioned in the Kmliliga Arthaia&tra and inscriptions 
Cftdrdflanaft, Ep, Ind. HI* 2101 as a writer on polity* and by Vatsyayana as an 
authority on Erotics, 

* Majjhima N+ XI, p, 101. 
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Saketa to SavatthI, and interfered with the peaceful life 
of the monks. 

The character of such a man, one of the leading 
figures of the age, who had received his education at 
Taxila, and became a friend of the Buddha, deserves study 
and we have an admirable exposition by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
“He is shown combining like so many of his class all the 
world over, a proneness to affairs of sex with the virtues 
and affection of good ‘family man’, indulgence at the 
table with an equally natural wish to keep in good 
physical form, a sense of honour and honesty, shown in 
his disgust at legal cheating, with a greed for acquiring 
wealth and war indemnities, and a fussiness over lost 
property, a magnanimity towards a conquered foe with 
a callousness over sacrificial slaughter and the punishment 
of criminals. Characteristic also are both his superstitious 
nervousness over the sinister significance of dreams due, 
in reality, to disordered appetites, and also his shrewd 
politic care to be on good terms with all religious orders, 
whether he had testimonials to their genuineness or not.’-’ 2 

The family life of the king had its bearing on affairs 
of the state. He married a Magadhan princess which fact 
must have cemented his friendship with Bimbisara, who 
got a Kosalan wife in return. Another queen of Pasenadi 
(Prasenajit) was the famous Vasabhakkhattiya, daughter 
of Mahanaman, the Sakyan, by a slave girl.® The issues 
of this marriage were a son, Vidudabha (Viduratha), 
who rose to be his father’s senapati (general) 4 and 


l Mafrdcagga, SBE, XIII, pp. 220, 261. Among the marauders was the 
notorious Ai'igulituala. 

* Sage amt fcirrp in Kosala-Samyutta , BJtanda-rfra-r Commemorafren Volume, 
p. 1M. 

i DPPN| II. 171; 857, 

1 For the employment of princes as Senepati, ste Kau^ilya (Mysore edition), 
1919, p. 31; ej, 346, 
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afterwards his successor, 1 and a daughter Vajira or Vajiri 
Kumarl 2 who became the queen of AjataSatru, the 
successor of Bimbisara on the throne of Magadha. The 
careers of the prince and the princess are bound up with 
memorable events, viz., the war of the Kosalan king with 
Ajatasatru, the loss of his throne as a result of his son’s 
revolt, and the terrible vengeance that the latter wreaked 
on the Sakyas for sending the offspring of a slave woman 
to the Kosalan harem to become the mother of the prince. 

When the Magadhan war brought disaster to the 
king’s arms he married Mallika, daughter of the chief of 
garland-makers, who sweetened his days till her death, 
and made herself famous by her benefactions. Among 
these was a garden, the Mallikarama, which was set apart 
for religious discussions. 3 She leaned towards the 
Buddha and his order, though her husband, with great 
insight, extended his patronage to Brabmanas as well. 4 
Mallika and Sumana, the king’s sister, 3 remind one of 
KaruvakI and Eajyagri, famous for their charity and 
interest in Buddhist teaching in the days of Asoka and 
Harsha respectively. 

The internal organisation of the kingdom of Kosala 
presents some interesting features. There was a body of 
ministers at the centre, but they had little control over the 

* ViJudaths's naine is generally emitted in Futapic manuscripts. The Puranaa, 
however, mention a king named Sura I ha. Pargiter points out ( D. K. A., 12, 
n 63} that one manuscript of the Vishnu Parana gives the name FiJorafJia 
instead of Suratha* But that prince is repiesenled as the great-grandson of 
PrasenajiL Similarly, the Fura^as represent Udajio as the grandson of Ajata&atru. 
Those instances emphasize the need for a critical handling of the Piuanic lists. 

2 Majjhtma. II, p. 110* 

3 DPFN. II. 455*7. A more famous place, Jetavana, is said to derive Us 
name from a son of Prasenajit. 

1 Dialogues of the Buddha,, I. pp. 108, 288. For Paaeoadi's benefactions 
to the Buddha and hia followers see Gagga Jataka t no. 155* For preparations fur 
a great sacrifice, s n e Kindred saying, 1, 102. 

* DPPN. Ii ( 168 t,172.1245* 


26-1829E. 
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kind's whims, Those specifically mentioned by tradition 
were Mrigadham, 1 II I'gga, Sit i-Yaddba, Kala and Junhn. 
The generals included the Crown Prince and some MaJIa 
chiefs. Police duties on roads were performed by soldiers. 
Pori Ions of the royal doom in were granted lu BriUimams 
like Pokkhnrnsfidl, with power over them as it they were 
l ings. The weakness of tlie system soon In.' came apparent, 
and Ird to the downhill of the king. Ministers, who 
were lavish in their charity, were preferred to those who 
approved of a more economical policy, and one of the 
favourites is said to have actually been allowed to rate 
over the kingdom for seven days. The large powers 
granted In BrShmarta donees must have promoted centri¬ 
fugal tendencies, while the infidelity of some of the 
generate including the Crown Prime, and the cruel treat¬ 
ment by the letter, when lie became king, of vassal 
clansmen contributed to the evenlmil downfall of the 
monarchy. 

In thi‘ Yatsa kingdom which, probably at this time, 
extended along tire southern frontier of Kosaln, 
king Salunika Purnntupa was succeeded by his sou 
Uduysna who rivals Sri Ramachandra. Nnla and the 
Pandavus in being the hero of many rotnantie 
legends/ The commentary on the Dhammapoia gives 
the story of the way in which Yfisulndatta or Yasava- 
ctetta, the daughter of Pradyoln, king of Avanti, Itccam* 
his queen. Tt also mentions two other consorts of the 


1 T!i<-[ulf, Ut'UAga Ji-Jjun, |J. Appeal!*. p, 5fi, BPPN. 1. S&S. $73, Wt; 

n. mi. 

* P« * detailed IWCOISt 4f 111# legrndi, K « "Eliaj on und ih r 

BptiflltflOii],' by Prut. F$lii Lama. Inoakled by Ilav. A. M Tabard tlw 
•Iwi HfliraJj 6f the /UtnuiTriUiir jVrMurc,, )B2i).2l. OnBf, "Prfldjj.aa, 
IMujaas, smt Srrnii-a—A Jiiu Lr*«id" •. J. Sea.’TA# RUdfe «f the Pni^ta, 
Dynjilly" (7. B, Q , lVlOi pp WS-TOOj j Nariman Jicfcwo it)J OyrltL, Fnyq- 
tiiiJT. ; Aijfstj^r Cem Vol,352 I; Ma1«U»ken, DPpti. T. STS^Ci 

II 319,84#, 
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Vatea king, viz., MSgandiya,* daughter of n Kuru 
Brahmuna, and SamavalT, l be adopted obi Id of the 
treasurer Gbosaka. The Jt/tfredapailho refers to a peasant 
woman named Gopala-raata who also became bis wife. 2 
The Scapnfi-Vusdcuihttta attributed to BhSsa, and some 
other works, mention another queen named Padiuavatj 
who is represented as sister to king Dar&nka of Magadha. 
The Priijathimka spunks of Udayanti’s marriage with 
Arauyakii, (lie daughter of l)ridhnvium;in, king of Align. 
The Ritlnartili tells the story of the love of the king of 
Vnstfl and of Saguriku, an attendant oj his oliief queen 
Vasnvadatta. Stories about Uduyunn wen 1 widely 
current in Avanfi in the time of Kfilidfisn ns we learn 
Irom the McghadfUa: "prapy-Actmlim Uila{iHM-k<tlha- 
luuHtin yntmatrUldlnui," T lie J fit aka a throw some side¬ 
light on the character or this king. In the preface to the 
Ndtninja -ftiluhi it is related that in a tit or drunken rage 
he had Findolu Bharadvaja tortured by having n nest of 
ants tied to hiui. The Ktithtl-sfirit-sHgara ol Somadeva, 
a writer of the eleventh century A.D., contains ;> long 
Account of Uday ana’s Digriiatja* The Pri>j<uinr$ihfi of 
Sri Marsha 1 speak ; of the kiogb victory over the lord of 
Kalihga, and the restoration of his father-in-law Drirlha- 
varman to the throne of AAgu. li is difficult to dis¬ 
entangle the kcrnul of historical truth from the husk of 
popular fables. It seems that Udnynna was a great king 
who really made some conquests, and contracted matri¬ 
monial alliances with the royal houses of Avaoti, Anga 
and Mngftdha. But his career was meteoric. He left no 
worthy successor. Bodhi, Ids son by the chief queen, 
preferred u quiet life Amidst the sylvan surroundings of 


1 Cf. A mo pim a , J>rf p r utp H-rt, 3G, 

» w.s .m.DPPN'j.mw. 

% Tswihj'h TnnilKiFP. Vol P l t p p, I- 

« Act IV, 
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Suiiisuinnragiri to the troubles of imperial adventure. 
I he kingdom, harassed by various wars, was at Inst over¬ 
come l>y its ambitious neighbour on the south-west, tiz* f 
A\;mti, and was governed by a prince of the royal line 
of Ujjain. 1 

Uic throne of Avanti wm> in the days of Udayana, 
occupied by Chanda Pradyota MahBsena whoso daughter, 
Vasavadatta, became the chief queen of the lord of the 
^ fl tsas. Regarding the character of Pradvota the 
MtshSvagga says that he was cruel.' The Pu runes observe 
that he wae "nayaDarjita", i.c. t destitute of good policy 
and add that "he will indeed have the neighbouring 
kings subject to him— sa oai pTunata-siimantah". 
He had at one time made the Vataa king a captive 

and had a close relation on the throne of Mathura. 

The terror that he struck among his neighbours 

is apparent from a statement of the Mnjjhiina NikByn* 

that Ajata&itru, son of Biuabisam, fortilied ftrijogriha 
because he was afraid of an invasion of his territories 
b} Pradyotn, He also waged war on Pushkurusarin, the 
king of Taxi 1 a/ 


1 Cl itfiTj ol tftQlpnbVi from Aratyato.foth&iaka,. wriiMla 

TT‘. *? r'" 1 T' U- P- «>- lbt ' 

IT, riprodo^d b ? nh.a*inn !„ 

U#gipnbti« r ?;«i-«nnJ+in of Prutyou, rul'd 4 t Ktuttqibi, «blU 
Anaiwin iicrdi«4 iw*y it trjj«in r\v»mu 

* S.D.E.. xvtr. p. m. 

* III. 7. 

* t'ndfgji Wn ggnfcMirui in (bin. 

lj it* tmibimk „f IwMitttk* foaHaMbfe „ od ife p^ZT/ik, „ 


Kvk&palit 
hi* fcrrtttpr 


W|r 4nJ t4 * llTd fluiB d.JUAkr 


Section IV. Magadiu Crescent—Bimbis jura 


According to Jain;} legend, Fradyota went forth to 
attack Eajagribft even during the lifetime of .Him hi si ra. 1 
The last-mentioned prince, the real founder of Me £ ad ban 
imperial power in the historic period, was the son of a petty 
chief of South Bihar, whose very name seems to have been 
forgotten. Tradition tried to fill 1 he lacuna possibly by 
an imaginary nomenclature.- An early authority des¬ 
cribes the family to which the prince belonged as the 
Hnryunkti-kuln. As wr have already seen, 1 there is no 
reason to discard this evidence in favour of the later 
tradition of the Puriima, Young Bimbis&ra, who also 
bore the name or epithet of htegiya fSroiiika), is said to 
have been anointed king by his own father when he was 
only fifteen years old, 1 The momentous event cannot 
fail to recall a solemn ceremony that took place some 
nine hundred years later when another king of Magadba 
clasped his favourite son in arms in the presence of the 
princes royal and ministers, in council assembled, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Protect the entire land”. 

The new ruler had a clear perception of the political 
situation of his time. The military power of the Yjpiji 
(-onfederation was growing in the North. Aggressive 
monarchies under ambitious rulers were following a 
policy of expansion from their bases in Sravastl, 
and rjj'ain. The cruel and unscrupulous ruler of the 


; He vta.* total by Lhfc catilling t.f Prince Abtoja {Attn*?.! 0/ Ih* EknridAt* 
iut !n*tilmU v lmSK 3; * /, DFPS p L 129J. 

3 Among th' aa-tti** grvrft by various Jati irrittn ws find iht roUtittintf j 
JUtiuit ,jo iBhlUj.Tn, Etalhifl^h Mi hi pud mu. Uem^tl, Ksbemjijit, tiNbuinojii or 
KihHrauii, 

3 Si\^ra i llftff. 

1 Maharwhid (Geiger*! Ifllal ) p p. VL 
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last-mentioned city engaged in hostilities with Pushkara- 
s:Iriti or TaxiJa. The king of Taxihi harassed by nome- 
ruiiB enemies including the mysterious Pftudnvas who are 
known to have been in possesion of Sakala (in the 
Punjab) in the days of Ptolemy, turned to Lite king of 
Magadha For help. Though ready to oblige his Uandhnrian 
friend by receiving an embassy, Biuibisura, who had to 
liquidate the long-standing feud with his eastern neigh¬ 
bour across the Champa, was in no mood to alienate 
Piftdvota or any of the other military chiefs of the age. 

When the king ol Avunti was suffering from jauudice 
k sent the physician Jivnka. He also pursued n policy of 
dynastic marriages like the Hapsbitrge and Bourbons of 
Europe and contracted alliances with the ruling families of 
Mudrn, Etwsls 1 and \ aisuli. These measures were of great 
importance. They uot only appeased the most formidable 
militarists of tbe age, hut eventuall) paved the way for 
the expansion of the kingdom both westward and 
north ward. Biinbisam's Kosalan wife brought a Kasi 
village producing a revenue of a hundred thousand for 
bath and perfume money. 1 The Ysit&LiaD connection 
produced momentous consequences in the next reign. 


1 "* “t li „ bin b*tn lb< cWt 

*'**** of Bimfaitii*. W„ a* cuwu’lnl -nl, th, wtv „ ar „ , Qpn[I j(J 

^oliaEt an Utc li the act t«f rculcmj 

S At^idiafi 10 ilia JM.tmm.ru* Commtntart (Hvnrd, 2 d ,„ 5l 

ud iW«U iroro b| ^ 

itiHrd tta ether* 

t K«. mm Ilia. According Co tbn TIujo JAta p, (a3 ,. . 

M " l * a JntaU 13731 ltf E ‘ u “ Un print™ wu :b mother of A'iliSiin, Th * 
“ J> “ At *■ hi* M>bW'} ,',> will(1 sbfl( , 

J™ f * “* hl la thr S^ sa I f- ^ 

(B W 1. ,.■/ ftjMtljx J nil) IVtu.di e f HouU M l|, AiiWm n ' C* 

v.i.,. ».... ** *.* rf rjr:" u - ss 

,Ul PSf* t JU. IfccJ““ »*»'*« "P™*™ ChcUiQA, d.mfar.r of Quuk* ,r vwii 
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The shrewd policy of Bimhisura enabled him to devote 
his undivided attention to the struggle with Atiga which 
he annexed after defeating Brahwndattft.* The annexa¬ 
tion of A ft p a by Bimbisara is proved by the evidence of 
the Mitfiaciujgtr and that of the ^oftfittanda Suita of the 
Digha Niksya in which it is stated that the revenues of the 
town of Champa have been bestowed by King Bimbisflra 
on the Br&bimtga So pad inula. We learn from Jsint 
sources that Ajjga was governed as a separate province 
under the Magadhan Crown Prince with Champa as its 
capital,* The king himself reaided in Rfljaf^iha-Girimja,* 
Thus by war and policy Bimbiaara added Ahgft and 
a part of Kasi to the Magadban dominions, and launched 
Magadha to that career of conquest and aggrandisement 
which only ended when Asoka sheathed his sword after 
the conquest of Ivaliiiga. We learn from the Mahil- 
rfi gtjn that Bimhisilra’s dominions embraced 80,000* 
townships. 

The victories of Bimbisura's reign were probably 
due in large measure to the vigour and efficiency of his 
administration. lie exercised a rigid control over hie 

IViidahlpitlra), >,n , non of the \ i.lrLin prinwt*. Thi* is uksn la confirm ihi Jihu 
tnditkn became Viiflati «■** iu Vifefa* RtuMfijjfhnsh*. Iiawcrer. rewtvji 
*' YriJcfii’* iuio Vrdo-iho, I'ritfsn ituti or iotfllKitifcl rllar. Vol. i, lOUo) 

IDd asms Cv s»umji|‘ Hint "Vedi'liipiltli" simply iiKuOI "Sfffi of itif 
»J«H»p]Lihli! ininou", We ahull Ed moreover remember the I the KcrtlM 
monarch Firs Jtniiea, bed the epiihei Vmith* *o I the nsiito Kauisijft was 
sppfird to ICTtnl Kill prime i*ea in lh* tpic. The appcltaliuo YniiMiipulf*, 
therefore. dwi cot D«ca*ariiy iliiprovn ihn KoatJio parcniegr «( the marker cl 
A iteiUtrv. AcoonlllUl loam- ■iithn-rilj "Chili'* tCb'Uani) vis ilvlid "VaElW 
"■I vis fowgM (retit ViJohi 1 ' hAIU. 11 fl(U. 

1 JASB, 1914 , p. . 1 - 11 . 

’ SHE, XVII, p. 1. 

1 ffruichindn, the author ul the P«infifE u P , * ,f <*" VIT * 22 * */- ■>»* 

Bhagatati Sat™ aed Ifac WiropSeufl StUru led. Warren, p. 3). Kin* Mr*) 
KlUJjya, kuu af KiOK 8rqrye by CbrUmiiJ**i lilted Eu Cbamps-qejjsn ia 
BliirsTi'aribi, vbich i> In JtiiibflJtlpi, 

* 6mia SipMa. BPB. X, U G7. 

* Appinnilr a atwk onmlier. 
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High Officers/ dismissing those who advised him badly 
and rewarding those whose advice he approved of. 
i fie result of the Spurge' was the emergence of the type 
of official represented by Vassal k lira and SunUha. The 
High Officer* ih‘<\jnbb>{a) were d i v i ded i n to seve ra I cl asses, 
°ts '.. t (1) Subbittiluika (the officer in charge of general 
affairs), (‘2) Send-nuiialm MQh&mattns- (generals), and 
(3) \ oharih'H Mahfcutuitlfl# (judges)." The C/nuyo texts 
Afford us a glimpse or the activities of these MahUmHUns, and 
the rough and ready justice meted out to crimiuala. Thus 
we have reference not only to imprisonment in jails 
{team), but alao to punishment by scourging (kn& i), 
branding, beheading, tearing out the tongue, breaking 
ribs, etc. There seems to have been a fourth class of 
maMmfitra# who were responsible like tine village syndic 
and headmen {{irSmabbojttka or gr&mnkitla) for the levy 
of the tithe on produce/ 

In provincial administration a considerable degree of 
autonomy was allowed. We hear not only of a sub-king 
at Cham pit, but of rSjas* corresponding perhaps 

to the earls and counts of mediaeval European polity. But 
Bimhisilrn, like William the Conqueror, sought to check 
the centrifugal tendencies of the system by a greut gemote 
of village headmen (yrjftiikmt) who arc said to have 
assembled from the 80,000 townships of the realm. 

Measures were taken for the improvement of com¬ 
munications and the foundation of a new royal residence. 
Yuan Ohwang (Hiuen Tang) refers to Bimbisara's 
road and causeway, and says that when Eu&grapura 

sat! ‘ f ,he vii. a* s. a* ,i* vi^go, 

1 Awvtblr juiUnnl me □ t jemt d in JJ*y 

IT. ml il lilt I' rnif Jidj Utf. n rtlrt-ftc f, a . 

* Cnm.li, WtiI., J. 1S9, 

' npPiV. n, see. 


tc£li Suijmgi. 
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(old Rajagrihu) was afflicted by iires, the king went to the 
cemetery and built a new city, Fa Hiep, however, gives 
Uie credit for the foundation of New Rijngriha to Ajatu- 
sitrti, The patronage of Jivaka shows that medical 
si r range moots were not neglected. 

In one respect Bimbiafim was unfortunate. Like 
Prasenajit lie was possibly the victim of the malevolence 
of the Crown Prince whom lie had appointed to the 
vice-royalty of Champs,' and find perhaps even admitted 
to royalty, following the precedent of his own father, 2 
The ungrateful son, who is variously called Ajuta&Uru, 
Kunikn and Afokacbands* is said to have put hi* father 
to death. The crime seriously affected the relations, of 
Magadha with Kosala, Dr. Smith regards the story of 
tlie murder as 'the product of odium thcafogieHin, and 
shows excessive scepticism in regard to the evidence of 
the Pali canon and chronicles. But the general credibility 
of these works has Iwren maintained by scholars like 
Rhys Davids and Geiger whose conclusions seem to be 
confirmed directly or indirectly by the testimony of 
independent classical and Jiunu writers.' 1 


1 Bbsjarnli Sufrfl. JftnijiSDaf* Suit's, Pimto blares* IV. Mi VI £J, 
aail tbs KotJiMoio p. 179. 

1 assriarfljpti, vir. a. S. Bimbunm **mi to him MUfihl its *wist*n» 
of olhrr mm. t<n, Jo the work of gorenrtttont Od* of tb<r«. Al'luji f«n cr 
P*dni 4 f«il«r UjjBifl 61 of Naai* br.jpt.1 hn fftlber to fi il ibr i^arhinitiooi of 
Prmljut*, Otter children. recorded by Indilisa Vtauil* Kcptffifw by 

Amhipul, Hulls nod VntmlU E»y CIwIIibA, Kite. 8lUv*J. J»y*«n» » id * g t\ 
Cfibfldi by otbtr nitr*. 

* KaUiflkdJa. Tbs dupopdhs (Sirs oiylc* hltu Detin^iya lit. Wl 1M> 
* tills pouibly idem icat wtih Dcsdnsflipis* of injcriptfam of ih* third 
Wilnty B. C. 

* Cf. Ibft .1*1 DB mietnpt lo whiiBWish Xipilw from ilu Aiin of fnknLiim.l 
ptmclda (J»cobi rofenioe lo Hi* JfiMjirtti 3Mr* in hi* ffalp-T SufrJ of Bl*lr*< 
labo. 1879, p. S>. 

HT-1SS9B, 


Section V. Maoadha Militant— 
Kdnika-Ajatasatru, 


Whatever may have been the mode by which he 
acquired the throne, Kunika-Ajast^atru proved to be an 
energetic ruler. The defences of the realm were 
strengthened by fortifications at Rajagriha and the foun¬ 
dation of a new stronghold at Pataligrama near the 
junction of the Son and the Ganges. Like Frederick II 
of Prussia he carried out the policy of a father with whom 
his relations were by no means cordial. His reign was the 
highwater mark of the power of the Haryanka dynasty. 
He not only humbled Kosala and permanently annexed 
KaSi, or a part of it, but also absorbed the state of Yaisali. 
The traditional account of his duel with Kosala is given in 
Buddhist texts . 1 It is said that when AjataSalru 
murdered Bimbisara, his father, the queen Kosala Devi 
died of love for him. Even after her death the Magadhan 
King continued to enjoy the revenues of the Kasi village 
which had been given to the lady for bath money. 
But Prasenajit, the sovereign of Kosala, determined that 
no parricide should have a village which was his by right 
of inheritance. War followed, sometimes the Kosalan 
monarch got the best of it, and sometimes the rival king. 
On one occasion Prasenajit fled away in defeat to his 
capital SravastI; on another occasion he took Ajata^atru 
prisoner but spared his life as he was bis nephew. He 
confiscated the army of the captive prince but sought 
to appease him by the offer of the hands of his 
daughter \ ajira. The princess was dismissed with the 


1 The Book of the Kindred Sayings, I. pp. 109.-110 The 
Nikiya and the Hautomata, Vaddhaki-Sukara, Knmma Sapinda 
Sflfrara and the BhuddasMa J&taka#. 
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Ka4i village in question, for her bath money. Her father 
could not eojoy the fruits of peace for more than three 
years. 1 During his absence in a country town, Dlgha 
Charayana, the Commander-io-Chief, raised prince 
Yidudabha to the throne. 2 The ex-king set out for 
Rajagriha, resolved to take Ajatasatru with him and 
capture Vidudabha. But he died from exposure outside 
the gates of the Magadhan metropolis. 

The traditional account of the war with Yaisali is 
preserved in part by Jaina writers. King Seniya 
Bimbisara is said to have given his famous elephant 
Seyanaga (Sechanaka, the sprinkler), together with a 
large necklace of eighteen strings of jewels, to his 
younger sons Halla and Veballa born from his wife 
Chellana, the daughter of Raja Chetaka of VaiSall. His 
eldest son Kuniya (Ajatasatru), after usurping his father's 
throne, on the instigation of his wife Faumaval 
(Padmavatl), 3 demanded from his younger brothers the 
return of both gifts. On the latter refusing to give 
them up and flying with them to their grandfather 
Chetaka in VaiSali, Kuniya, having failed peacefully to 
obtain the extradition of the fugitives, commenced war 
with Chetaka. 4 According to Buddhaghosha’s commen¬ 
tary the Sumahgala-vilasini, 5 the cause of the war was a 
breach of trust on the part of the Licbchhavis in connec¬ 
tion with a mine of precious gems or some fragrant 

1 Dnpw.n, ns. 

* Bhaddasdla Jataka, 

* The appellation Padmavati is of so frequent occurrence in connection with 
Magadhan royalty that it teems to be an epithet rather than a personal name. 
The mother of prince Abhaya, a queen of Ajatasatru, and a sister of Parsafea, all 
have thia name according to tradition. Cf. the name FadminI applied to the 
moat commendable type of women in treatises on Erotica. It is also not improbable that 
the name belongs to the domain of mythology* 

* Uvdsaga-dasdo, 31, Appendix, p. 7 ; c/. Tawney, KathakoSa f pp. 176 ff. 

* Burmese-EdUion, Part II, p, 99. See now B. 0. Law, Buddhistic Studies, 
p* 199; DPPN t II. 781. 
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material near a port on the Ganges over which a 
condominium was exercised by Ajatasatru and his northern 
neighbours. 

The preliminaries to the struggle between Magadha 
and \ aisali are described in several Pali texts. 1 In the 
Mahatagga it is related that Sunld(t)ha and Yassakara. two 
ministers of Magadha, were building a fort at Pataligrama 
in order to repel the Vajjis (Yrijis). The Mahaparinibbana 
Suitanta says : “The Blessed One was once dwelling in 
Rajagaha on the hill called the \ ulture’s Peak. Now at 
that time Ajatasattu \edehiputta, the king of Magadha, 
was desirous of attacking the Yajjians; and he said to 
himself, I will root out these Vajjians, mighty and 
powerful though (hey be, I will destroy these Vajjians, I 
will bring these Yajjians to utter ruin”. 

bo he spake to the Brahman a Yassakara, the prime 
minister of Magadha, and said, 'Come now, Brahmana, do 
jou go to the Blessed One, and...tell him that Ajatasattu... 
has resolved, I will root out these Yajjians’. Vassakara 
hearkened to the words of the king...” (and delivered to 
the Buddha the message even as the king had commanded). 

In the Nirayavail Sutra (N iraydvaliya-Sutta) it is 
related that when Ivunika (Ajatasatru) prepared to attack 
Chetaka of \ aisali the latter called together the eighteen 
Gana rajas 2 of Kaii and Kosala, toget her with the Lich- 
chhavis and Mallakis, and asked them whether they 
would satisfy Kunika's demands, or go to w^ar with him. 
The good relations subsisting between Kosala and Vaisali 
are referred to in the Majjhima Nikatja. 9 There is thus 
no reason to doubt the authenticity of the Jaina statement 
regarding the alliance between Ka si-Kosala on the one 


SHE t XT, px 1-5; XVII. 101, Gradual Saying* IV, 14. etc. 
* Chiefs of republican cla m. Cf. T25 ante. 

3 Vo!, n, p.ioi. 
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hand and Vai&ill on the other. It seems that all the 
enemies of Ajatasatru including the rulers of Ka^i-Kosala 
and Vaisali offered a combined resistance. The Kosalan 
war and the Vajjian war were probably not isolated 
events but parts of a common movement directed against 
the establishment of the hegemony of Magadhn.. Tlte 
flames fused together into one big conflagration. 1 We 
are reminded of the tussle of the Samnites, Etruscans and 
Gauls with the rising power of Rome. 

In the war with Vai&ill Kuniya-AjataSatru is said to 
have made use of the Molulsilakantaga and ra(t)humusala. 
The first seems to have been some engine of war of the 
nature of catapult which threw big stones. Tbe second 
was a chariot to which a mace was attached and which, 
running about, effected a great execution of men. 1 The 
ra{t)hamtt$ala may be compared to the tanks used in the 
great world wars. 

The war is said to have synchronised with the death of 
Gosala Mankhaliputta, the great teacher of the Ajlvika 
sect. Sixteen years later at tbe time of Mahavira’s 
death the anti-Magadban confederacy is said to have been 
still in existence. We learn from the Kalpa Siitra that on 
the death of Mahavlra the confederate kings mentioned in 
the Nirayavail Sutra instituted a festival to be held in 
memory of that event. 8 The struggle between the Magadhan 
king and tbe powers arrayed against him thus seems to have 
been protracted for more than sixteen years. Tbe 

1 We are told that even Pradjota of Avanti made preparations to avenge 
the death of friend Bimbiwa (DPPN, I. 34). 

1 Utasmga*da$ao t Ycl I U Appendix, p- 60 : Kath&koU, p. 170. 

3 xxii, 066 (para, 158), As pointed out by Jacobi (T/ie ffa/pajiUra 

of BfcadraEdfm, 6 ff.l the truditiooai date of Mahavlra^ Nirvana is 470 fears 
before Vikramn (58 B. C.) according to the Srctamharas, and 606 according to 
the DiQOmbaras, It is suggested that ViVrama of the Digambnrss is intended for 
SaliTahana t78 A. D, l A different iradition is, however, recorded by Hemachandia 
who say* that 155 years after the liberation of MahaYira Chandragupta became 
king t— 
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Aj-t.hakfithu gives an account of the Machiavellian tractics 1 
adopted by Magadbsn statesmen beaded by Vaasakira 
In 60w the seeds of dissension among the A nisaliflns and 
tbiid bring about their downfall. 5 

The absorption of A'aigfil? and a part at least of K&si as 
a result of the Kosahm and Yajjinn wars probably brought 
the aspiring ruler of Magadba face to face with the equally 
ambitions sovereign of AvnntL Wo have already referred 
to a statement of the Majjhmn Nikdya that on one occasion 

from f fcq it i AfjlirJriJa mtllff r (tnhaiaU pefc 
j^'f ^TPj o ntJ FJjti Ech' i |j ii rl cAr 

tfffrimrfttrtfftcJlErtfiJ, rjn'.tjjhjdpiif tii p VJTh 33$. 


Aa Ohitiilji^u^A'u neccstiicEi n^amnili t-mk pJiuie bciw«& $& inti |Efl B. C,+ 
ibc iraditMKi nefirdtd ia IlFjuHiau*l.r& i « jPtfnifgftfjipgrosrt would p!acu ths, datt of 
Mali fmia"* iJt'-ii * Ip b-jtwu’fl 1^1 »hi 4 C 1 Tkf!. BtU Buddktol tcxl» ( Mnlogufi *, 
III F pp. Ill- Sfll irijji p Ij.. g#B> tank* ihd fnhjoitl Jliinl 

tins Budi1fel T fitid the latul i\alc b.^gtxA Itf rrliabk IrndiHctt I® tbfl /'□NPiirfrlrm 
of tbc SlkjrH iig@ is 4SG K.O, (Canto mdtilnn, Sicn-irEi» EHX. gift #d rf 40), 

Acd&rjjflfl la Ct-vlocm-at wr[E#ra s dAkynirtum rertertd into ttirY3wq in ih* vifthib 

Jfar of Ajitailtm vutit Cj[fdflrrtF niuni nifebuff, .tfahtirqriifr, 

Ch. If)- Tins kuiiM \\lnnA tji£ of 1 h- -sop of BEltibLrfrt in 401 Ik G, 

Ef tbc C»KH1«9$ slltt fftr iht ttmsnl*Hl of Hut fMi’liihq i# ftcr-e.'plrij. Jfftjtta Wfiten 
pLU tl*r ifttrtirai liflvw Kurjilu'f ACCfillion ■ □ tJ th* death of ibpjr mirtra «t LG 
and 'i 1 lean* AcrucJinjj in Bvdilbht chronicler* the wnuErl Ik Vm than 

jein ai Mifcitfrm pivdMued Uw Buddti. the dntr^cai data of the Jiiia* 
ahJ Ttud[1H!*L teiti t*n onl‘| [h itdobciiid if ui oiiiinit tbit tli* fernsrr L*te sa 
ibeir Hi rung point tb* d*ir of she irreuion of Kuqik* as Ui r ri/4 <| Chump*, 
'ffbile ibo Bed d Mai a brflio their eikmUtinn from a liloi dare vhru AjiUnialru 
rttoiioM like lli ram of Mji£fil]A. According to Buddhta? TiiJ.it len VnankiiFB n 
Tiijt Us the eudJha in wuucciiqa wilh the VjliUn incident tock plic» a year 
b*fc^ Ikr (rarjmrTino. The detraction gf ifaf Vpii pew« F teak place feme 
Ibm Jim Uct (DPPS, I. 33-34, U. c. 461 B.C’. Tee murl, «H WW e„. 
bevet^f, he ptciccd on the ueditioliel ^hronQlog^, 

1 Piplwutc; (o|iaIil)u)Mit utl duaakn (niriljol'Jirdoj, DPI'S, II. S 4 fi; 
JJSI6V1931. cr, OrarfMf 6’or»«9*. it. Ii "The Vejiluia <r*noot Lo orowome 
ia hititi, hut onlj b; cuDnltw, hj bieeliing up Ihejrellitnc*.'' 

1 Cf. Midtm ftrtim, July, 1919, pp. Sl im. Acecedia^ to the 
.rroAfNin.MuIfl.Ka^ (V«L I. ed. OannptM Shitfi pp, IViM r, the dorelnir-oe of 
A:«M4eira efflhr.ced, toeffci M*«»Jhe, Ahjj-. Virtue! |Bta>ie«t u j 
Veifill m th* not lb. In iht opiniw, d Ur- Jayaaw.l ih t P^kh^ „ ll( ‘ 01(( # 

eeatompgnry part nit el ties AiiUhtm Hut Kdvikt el Perbbuq (tvuter* Liil 
So, ISO) ii uirviDOiij noL n \nug- 
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Ajfitaiiatru was fortifying his capital because he was afraid 
of an invasion of his dominion* by Prodyota. We do not 
know whether the attack was ever made. AjStajhitru 
doe* not appear to have succeeded in humbling Avanti. 
The conquest of that kingdom was reserved for his 
successors. 

It was during the reign of AjahMtrn that both Maba- 
vlra and Gautama, the great teachers of Jtuiiism and 
Buddhism respectively, are said to have entered uirrdu'i. 
Shortly after the death of Gautama a Council U ^uitl io 
have been held by the monks of his Order for the recita¬ 
tion and collection of the Doctrine. 



Section VI. Ajita4atru’s successors—The Transfer 
of Capital and The Fall of Ayanti 

Ajata4atru was succeeded according to the Purdnas by 
Darsaka. Geiger considers the insertion of Darsaka 
after Ajata4atru to be an error, because the Pali Canon 
indubitably asserts that Cdayi-bhadda was the son of 
Ajatasatru and probably also his successor. Jain a tradition 
recorded in the Kathdkoio, 1 and the Pari&shtaparvan 1 
also represents L'daya or Udayin as the son of Kunika 
by his wife Padmavati, 3 and his immediate successor. 

Though the existence of Darsaka, as a ruler of Magadha 
and a contemporary of Udayana, is rendered probable 
by references in the Svapna-Vdsavadatta attributed to 
Rhasa, yet in the face of Buddhist and Jaina evidence it 
cannot be confidently asserted that he was the immediate 
successor of Ajatasatru on the imperial throne of Magadha. 
He may have been one of the mandalika rajas like 
the father of Visakha Pancbaliputra. His inclusion among 
Magadhan suzerains is possibly paralleled by that of 
Suddhodana in the main list of the Ikshvakuids. 
Certain writers identify him with Naga-Dasaka who 
is represented by the Ceylonese Chornicles as the last 
king of Birabisara's line. 4 The Divyavadana ,* however, 

> P. 177. 

» P. 42. 

3 Buddhist wEiters represent Ya;sra f daughter of PfH5ennjit t ns the mother of 
r Jdayh 

H 4 E * g t Dr* D- R. Bluiadarkar* Its It Si connection mention was made, in earlier 
’edition*,of a passage in the Hi-yu-ki, (Beal'a Trans, II,p 102J : "To the gouih-weat of 
the old SoApharduia about 1 00 IS h the Sahghdrama of Ti-Io* shi-kin*.-It wa* built 
by the last defendant of Bimbbara raja.* 1 Tbs name of the gecond Sahghdrdma 
was sought to be connected with that of Darsaka who was here represented 
as the last descendant of Birabisara* But I now think that the connection of the 
monastery with the name of DarSaka is extremely doubtful* See Watters ILp*106f. 

* P. 369, 
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omits this name altogether from the list of the 
Bimbisarids, There was thus no unanimity even among 
Buddhists about the lineage and position of the king, 

Udyain : Before his accession to the throne Udayin 
or Udayi-bhadda, the son of Ajatasatru, seems to have 
acted as his father’s Viceroy at Champa. 1 The Paritishta- 
parcan informs us that he founded a new capital on the 
banks of the Ganges which came to be known as Patali- 
putra. 2 This part of the Jaina tradition is confirmed 
by the testimony of the Gargl Samhita 3 * and the Vayu 
Purana according to which Udayin built the city of 
Ivusumapura (Pataliputra) iu the fourth year of his reign. 
The choice of the place was probably due to its position 
in the centre of the realm which now included North 
Bihar. Moreover, its situation at the confluence of two 
large rivers, the Ganges and the Son and close to other 
streams, was important from the commercial as well as 
the strategic point of view. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Kautiliya 'Arthaiastra recom¬ 
mends a site at the confluence of rivers for the capital of 
a kingdom. 

The Paridishtaparvan* refers to the king of Avanti as 
the enemy of Udayin. This does not seem to be impro¬ 
bable in view of the fact that his father had to fortify his 
capital in expectation of an attack about to be made by 
Pradyota, ruler of that country. The fall of Anga and 
Vai&Ii and the discomfiture of KomIa had left Avanti 
the only important rival of Magadha. This last kingdom 
had absorbed all the monarchies and republics of Eastern 
India. On the other hand, if the Katha-writ-sagara and 
the Avafyaka kathanakas 5 are to be believed, the kingdom 

1 Jacobii Partlfofrto$‘flrtfaA t p- 42, 

3 VL 84 ; 175-180. 

3 Kern, PfiXat gaffthria* 36, 

i P p 45-4G, Te’ifc VI T 131. ^5?nItoa?tanoriityam Atanltfo' pij^Udayinalu 
See Supra aec. IU, p, 204. 
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of Kau&ambi was at this time annexed to the realm of 
Palaka of Avanti, the son of Praclyota and was governed 
by a prince belonging to his family. The two kingdoms, 
Magadha and Avanti, were brought face to face with 
each other. The war of nerves between the two for 
ascendancy probably began, as we have seen, in the reign 
of Aj&toiatru. It must have continued during the reign 
of Udayin. The issue was Finally decided in the time of 
Sigunaga, or of Nanda as Jaina tradition seems to 
suggest. 2 

Udayin's successors in the Puranas are Nandi- 
vardhana and Mahanandin. According to the Jainas 
he left no heir. 9 The Ceylonese chroniclers place after 
Udayi the kings named Anuruddha, Munda and Naga 
Dasaka. This tradition is partially confirmed by the 


’ For a traditional account of the conflict between Udayin and the king of 
A rant i, see IHQ, 1929, 399. 

In the opinion of Dr Jayaswal one of the famoiiaVPatna Statues’ 1 which at the 
time of the controversy, stood in the Bb&rhut Gallery of the Indian Museum 
tjnd. dnt., 1919, pp. 29ff), is a portrait of Udayin. According to bitn the statue 
bears the following words : 

Bhage ACHO chhonidhUe. 

He identifies ACHO with king A;a mentioned in the Bhagavata iist of SaUti- 
naga kings, and with Udayin of the Matsya, Vayu and Drahmaytla lists. Dr. 
Jayaswal's reading and interpretation of the inscription have not, however, been 
accepted by several scholars including Dr. Barnett, Mr. Chanda and Dr. 
R. C. Majnmdsr. Dr. Smith, however, while nnwilling to dogmatize, was of 
opinion that the statue war pre-Msurya. In the third edition of his Anoka be 
considers Dr. Jayaswal's theory as probable. The characters of the short inscrip, 
tion on the statue are so difficult to read that it is well-nigh mpossible to come to 
a final decision. For the present the problem must be regarded as not yet 
definitely solved. Cunningham described the statue as that of a Yaitsha. Accord¬ 
ing to him the figure here the words "Yakhe Achusanigika. Mr. Chanda’s 
reading is: Bha (?) ga Achachha n ivika (the owner if inexhaustible capital, 
i.e., Vstfravana). See Indian Antiquary, March, 1919. Dr. Majmndar reads : 
Gale (YaJrhet) Lechchhtti (pi) 40. 4 (Jnrf. Ant „ 19 J 9 ), 

* Ind. Ant., U* 362. 

3 Pa riiish^aparvan, VI. $36. 
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AiigntUini Nikiya which alludes to Munda, 1 King of 
Pataliputrn. The Divyavadana, too, mentions Munda 
but omits the names of Anuruddha aud Nuga-Dasaka. 
The Aiujutiam Sikaya by mentioning Pfitaliputra ns the 
capital of Muni]a indirectly confirms the tradition regard¬ 
ing the transfer of the Magadban metropolis from 
Kajagriha to Kusumapura or PatnKputra before his 
reign. 

The great Ceylonese chronicle avers that all the kings 
from Ajata&iiru to NAga-DAsakn were parricides. 1 The 
citizens drove out the family in auger and raised an a/ndtya 
(official) to the throne. 

SusunSga or &i£unaga r the new king’ seems to have 
been acting as the Magadhau Viceroy at Benares. The 
employment of amStya!} as provincial governors or district 
officers need not cause surprise. The custom continued as 
late as the time of Gautemiputra Satakami and Hud radii- 
man I. The Ftmlnas tell us that 4 ‘placing his god at Benares 
he will repair to (the stronghold of) Girivraja”. He had a 
second royal residence at Vaisiill which ultimately Income 
his capital. 1 ‘‘That monarch (£i£imaga), not uumindful of 
his mother's origin,* re-established the city of VesAH 
(VaiiiiTi) and fixed in it the royal residence. From that 

1 JJIJ7, vetwriljlL- NiiroJl dflftH H*A| FniAlijMiLii in lb* Codk'i 

Now m t la At liiti* RhnjJJjh, the d tar mil brkrcftd ^LiME of klog u^a 

" Thr lunjj f M uri*r wki ifittnii. Tbe quf^n”* Irfidj fTU pticcdi in mu oil 
wsfiel mad* of itva . A tr*nuftr P Fijaki f is alio mtntioDtfd, #atn:njfi + 

UI- IS). 

* The mint d*al|i U ttjftfiriiti'u) iw kmwu |g Hm tttdiciu IJuabi, 

PuTili*hlHparr3n t Stul ed H p t sulk 

J Of ilia retail™ wErjl» of Cftj3otrfie MoitnU vl 

^tii king mil fail jjtafri in early Atu^nJf.&n H-ta of fciflgi hxtt tw-en dmueaed in 

Pill I r Jip. irjpaPff. IlC ff. 

1 fcHE.XI.p, jc*i + If t\w DtuffjMt/iir tmttaltk'd 11 to bt btEietiri 
O eanlinuctl to U u audio &uey eifiHit IlH ib* 1 imeti tit* Natidni, 

fcKurdilk£ to I bo AfaftSririiiiaflfca iTlHEraur'l ptifl 

tb* iqd flu Licbobln^i rtjd d YiifUt. Hr wit wnwitth] h) 1 
bronjbt up bj uu officer oi £H*le + 
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lime Rujagahu (Rajagriba-Girivroja) lost Lit rank of royal 
city which she never afterwards recovered M . 

The most important achievement of SifanlgR seems to 
have been the destruction of the ‘glory* of the Pradyota 
dynasty of AvantL Pradyota I he first V, mg of the line, 
had been succeeded, according to tradition, by his sons 
Gopaln and Pfllakn after whom came Yi&kha and Aryaka. 
The name of G opal a is omitted in the PvTCniax with 
the possible exception of the J; Vishnu manuscript, 
where it finds mention instead of r&lnka. 1 The accession 
of the latter synchronised, according to Jaina accounts, 
with the passing away of Mnhiivrrn. He is reputed to 
have been a tyrant. Visukha-bhupa (i.c., king Vi^akha- 
called Vi&kha-yupa in most Pur&nic lexis) may have been 
a son of P&laka,* The absence of any reference to this 
prince iu non-Puranic accounts that have hitherto been 
available, may suggest that be ruled iu some outlying 
district (Miihishmatf), or was set aside in favour of Aryaka 
who occupied the throne, as a result of a popular outbreak, 
almost immediately after the fall ol F&laka. The Purlin ns 
place after Aryaka or Ajaka a king named Nnndi- 
vardbona, or Yurtivardhann, and add ibat Sisunugs wiJJ 
destroy the prestige of the Pradyotas and lie king. Dr. 
JavaswaI identifies Ajaka and Nandivardhana of the 
Avapti list with Aja-lduyin and Nandi vardhana of the 
PfirSiptc list of SiiisiTiiaga kings. Dr. D. R. Rbandarkar, 
-on the other hand, says that Aryaka or Ajaka was the 

' Fjistty *a Giiquiiliyn, 116; Gopil* i& | Ptl.ki fled mealfew in ttm B t ih„t 
KflNW, Sropno-VdiatiiiJaJU, pToijM-Yilbgnn<Jha'i 9 ai}it, MticUMalaliko Me. 
A »rin« KumArumi i. kaa^n ,« tb* Jlof,fca.<knr* t «. Ac CTr «j lt | g 1o the 

Ne W« ,c ArA-itifk* 'cl. Ruthi.fHuaf'n xix, s:i o cpi ] fl 

* tHa Utl to *f U* brother Palutai Pdtai* nmouocM 

ih» crown in fi-renr or AvantlMriMsout, ten c,r AcjiAlh, J B the Mmipata 
KtibentU, 'P«ir fefcfa) parr tin, « n(J t(J . sii , ArooCtwoe [« u , 
£tmndltin of PUitA. 

* D KA„ Wtt53. T|„. Kalki Pmr6 9 & (j. a , »ar.) metuictu « king nrtued 
V "* lW ^ * fco ,uItd 41 SMI lie •oglfero [»nticr „f a|vfitBt Avauti 
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son of Gopiila, the elder brother of Palana. 1 1 Nandi- 
yard liana' and 'Vartiverdhana’ are apparently coir apt ions 
of Avantivardhanu, the name of a soil of Plilaka accord¬ 
ing to lbe KatM-saritsagara* of Copula according to 
the Nepalese Brihat-kaiha,' or possibly identical with 
Avantisena, a grandson of Palaka according to the 
fisafyaka Kathdnaka/t. 1 The Pradyota dynasty must 
have been humbled by Si£un5ga in the time of king 
Avautivardhana, The Magadhan victory was doubtless 
facilitated by the revolution that placed Aryalra, a ruler 
about whose origin there is hardly any unanimity, on the 
throne of Ujjaui. 

Si6un3ga* waa succeeded according to the Ptirfi\ui£ by 
his son KSkavarna, and according to the Ceylonese 
chronicles by his sou Kalaioka. Jacobi, Geiger and 
Bhandarkar agree that Kfdafioka, “the black Aisoka 1 
and Kakavariiu, “the crow-coloured'’ are one and the same 


1 Catm. hex , flit* Bui J. Bun rightly poifi&» chjI (THQ, lUi^, CWJ 
JEi th# Mfichchhakolika Aryaki i« E^prerciitad n■« a rois4j<jy wh q whs ta 

lt» thrcmi* fifr#r itift fivcrthiow ol (be tyrant riJ«kii. 

1 Ttwofij'i traMth'in, LL, iS6 Of, CtmA P Ifril- Ind + . h &11. 

3 Err>i| ^ Civ^d^|a, Lilt 
* PvJtlulfa parfffn t ^ad cd. p ill- 


TaAmTIfiSAh fllliEACdKtT HP TIIH FfcJltiTuTAlS 


Puqika (Anintltmrni) 

(-- - --—l 

CblQtJt FrailJfttn Mahlwn EuiuiTififirtl 


G 


XrjaSu if) 

(p^ulbly 
crafj a 
wm-boj) 



Vkhk* Viiiwdiul- Ud&jiBi 


Atifktivirdham (Tl I 1 

VlUkkhi (TS ioa 

img flf lilittib' I ___ 

mafcl I I 

Aruti'iuu Mi^iprabba 

king o t Ufjaifl King fcf HiuiiBibT 


s Tbc JTfltjs Aflmdih /4 ( 3 rd ed ( p- CO) Moblu in iiitmUiofl neii« of ibf* 
Imp a tid u;i tbit h« pnihibiltd lie «w lJ Mwbrab io fail Wm. 
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individual. The conclusion accords with the evidence 
of the Aioka.tQda.7ia which places Kakavarnin after 
Munda, and does not mention Kalasoka. 1 * 3 4 The new king 
already served his apprenticeship in the art of govern¬ 
ment possibly at Benares and in the district of Gaya. 
The two most important events of his reign are the 
meeting of the second Buddhist Council at Yaisall, and 
the final transfer of the capital to Pataliputra. 

Bana in his Harsha-charita? gives a curious legend 
concerning his death. It is stated that Kakavarna 
Saisunagi had a dagger thrust into his throat in the 
vicinity of his city. The story about the tragic fate of 
this king is, as we shall see later on, confirmed by Greek 
evidence. 


I be traditional successors of Kalaioka were his ten sons 
who are supposed to have ruled simultaneously. Their 
names according to the Mahabodhivamsa were Bliadra- 
sena, Korandavarna, Marigura, Sarvanjaba, Jalika, Ubliaka, 
Sanjaya, Koravya, Nandivardhana and Panchamaka. 8 


^ ©nly one of these names, viz., that of Nandivardhana 
occurs in the Furanic lists. 1 This prince attracted some 
attention in recent years. Ilis name was read on a Patna 
statue 5 * * and in the famous Hathigumpba inscription of 
Kharavela. He was sought to be identified with Nanda- 
raja of Kharavela’s record on the strength of Kshemen- 
dra’s reference to Purvananda (Nanda the Elder) who. 




1 Divyavadana, 369; Geiger, Maharnnisa, p. x)i. 

* K. F. Parab, 4th ed. 1918, p. 199. 

3 Tho Divyavadana <p, 368) gives a different list of the successors of 
Kakavarnin : SahaLin, Tulskucbi. Jfahamanrjala and Prasenajit. After 
Prasenajit I he crown went to Nanda, 

4 Bbandirliarr Carm. Lee., 1913, 63. 

* Dr ‘ Jata9Wal °P ined t,11! lh « '’'■'‘less "fatna statue" which stood at the 

time when he wrote, in the Bhilrhut Gall erj of tbe Indian Muwm ’ ..... 

of this king. According to him the inscription on the statue runs as follows : J 

Sapa (or 8ata\ Hate Va(a Naihdi. 
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we are told, should be distinguished from the Navananddh 
or New (Later) Nandas, and taken to answer to a ruler 
of the group represented by Nandivardhaua and Maha- 
nandin of the Pur anas. 1 In the works of Kshemendra 
and Sotnadeva, however, Puravananda ( singular ) is 
distinguished, not from the Naoanandah, but from 
Yogananda (Pseudo-Nanda), the re-animated corpse of 


He regarded Fn{a Narhdi as an abbreviation of Vartivardhana (the name of 
Nandivardb^na in the Fl;u list) and Nandivard liana. Mr* H* D. Banerji in the 
June number of the Journal of the Bihar and Otista Research Society, 1919, 
said that there cannot he two opinions about the reading Fafa Natiidi. 
Mr* Chanda, however, regarded the statue in question as an image of a Yaksha 
and read the inscription which it bore as follows ;— 

Yakha sa {?) rnafa ntiM. 

Dr, Majumdar said that the inscription might be read as follows 
Yaftfte sam vajindih 70, 

He placed the inscription in the second century A, D., and supported the 
Yaksha theory propounded by Cunningham and upheld by Mr* Chanda* He 
did not agree with those scholars who concluded that the statue was a portrait of 
a Saisunaga sovereign simply because there were some letters in the inscription 
under discussion which might be construed as a name of ft Sai&maga king* 
Referring to Dr JuyaswaFs suggestion that the form Fc£a Namdi was composed 
of two variant proper names (V^Hivarilhana and Namdivardhana) —he said that 
C hand rag opt a IT was also known as Devagupta, and Vigrahapala had a second 
name Surapala; but who had ever heard of compound names like Cbandra-Deva, 
or Deva-Cbandra, and Sdra-Vigraha or Vigraba-Sura ? {Ind. Ant., 1919). 

Mahamahcpadhyaya Harapr^sad Sastri took Yata Namdi to mean Vrdtya 
Namdi and said that the statue had most of the articles of dress as given by 
Katyiyaua to tb* Frat^a Kshatriyas. In the Ptira#as the SiSuniga kings are 
mentioned as JTsliatfrahaudftuj, !*£*, Vratya Kshatriyas* The Mahamabo* 
pidhyiya thus inclined to the view of Dr* Jayaswal that the statue to question 
was a portrait of a Saiinn&ga king (JBORS. t December, 19191. 

Mr* Ordhendu Coomar Gangoly, on the other hand, regarded the statue as a 
Fafoha image, and drew our attention to the catalogue of Yakshas in the Jfa&d- 
ftt&fUff and the passage ** Nandi cha Vardhanas chaiva nagare Nandi- 
ottrdhane'* [Modern JJscnsu?, October, 1919** Dr. Barnett was also not satisfied 
that the four syllables which might be read as Fa fa Namdi mentioned the name 
of a Sateunaga king* Dr. Smith, however, in the third edition of his dsokn 
admitted the possibility of Dr* JayaswaFs contention. We regard the problem as 
still unsolved. The data at cur disposal are too scanty to warrant the conclusion 
that the inscription on the "Patna statue 1 ’ mentions a Hai&mlga king. The 
script seems to be late. 

1 Jayaswal {supported by R. D. Banerjil; The, Oxford History of India t 
Additions and Corrections ; JBORS r 1918, 91* 
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king Nanda. 1 The Puranic as well as the Ceylonese, 
chroniclers know of the existence of only one Nanda 
line and agree with Jaina tradition in taking nava to 
mean nine (and not new). 2 They represent Nandi- 
vardhana as a king of the Saisuuaga line—a dynasty 
which is sharply distinguished from the Nandas. The 
Purdnas contain nothing to show that Nandivardhana 
had anything to do with Kalinga. 8 On the contrary, we 
are distinctly told that when the Saisunagas and their 
predecessors were reigning in Magadha 32 kings ruled in 
Ivalihga synchronously. ‘‘It is not Nandivardhana but 
Mahapadma Nanda who is said to have brought ‘all UDder 
his sole sway* and ‘uprooted all Kshatriyas* So we 
should identify Naihdaraja of the Hathigumpha inscrip¬ 
tion who held possession of Kalinga either with the 
all-conquering Mahapadma Nanda or one of his sons.” 


Cf.Kalhisant aagara, Durnapraiad and Parab’a edition, p. 10, 

* Cf. Jacobi, Pariiishlujmrca, VIII. 3; App. p. 2; 

Namdatdyd, 

3 Chanda, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India t No. I, p. U f 


Navami 


Section VII. Chronology of the Haryanka- 
Saisuniga Kings. 

There is considerable disagreement between the 
Purdnas and the Ceylonese chronicles regarding the chro¬ 
nology of the kings of the Bimbisarian (or Haryahka) and 
Saisunaga dynasties. Even Smith and Pargiter are not dis¬ 
posed to accept all the dates given in the Purdnas. 1 Accord¬ 
ing to Ceylonese tradition Bimbisara ruled for fifty-two 
years, Ajataiatru for 32 years, Udayl for 16 years, w 
Anuruddba and Munda for 8 years, Naga-Dasaka for 
24 years, Sliunaga for 18 years, KalaSoka for 28 years 
and Kalagoka’s sons for 22 years. Gautama Buddha died 
in the eighth year of Ajatagatru, 2 3 * * * i.e., in the (52+8=) 
60th year (i.e., a little more than 59 years) after the 
accession of Bimbisara. The event happened in 544 B.C. ^ 
according to a Ceylonese reckoning, and in 486 B.C. 
according to a Cantonese tradition of 489 A.D., based on 
a ‘dotted record’ brought to China by Samgha-bhadra. 
The date 544 B.C. can, however, hardly be reconciled 
with a gatlia transmitted in the Ceylonese chronicles 
which states that PriyadarSana (A4oka Maurya) was con¬ 
secrated 218 years after the Buddha had passed into 
nirvana. 9 This fact and certain Chinese and Chola 

1 Pargiter (AIHT, pp. 286*7) reads the Matiya Parana as assigning the 
SiSunagas 163 years, and further reduces the number to 115 allowing an average 
of about 141 years for each reign. He places the beginning of the Sisnuagas 
(among whom he includes I he Bind isarids) iu B.C. 567 and rejects I287n) the 
traditional figures for I he reigns of Bimbisara and his ton. Cf. also Bhandarkar, 
Corm. Lee., 1918, p. 68. *A period of 363 years for ten consecutive reigns’ i.e., 
36, 3 years for each *is quite preposterous. 

I Itfafcatcmaa, Cb. 2 <p, 12 of translation). 

3 Dze sufaiu cha zass&ui vos&dni cha 

Satiibuddke parinibbuU abhititto Pitjadassano* 

lbid.t p* (C£. Dip* 6.1‘, 


29—1829B 
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synchronisms led Geiger and a few other scholars to 
, that the era of d 44 B.C, is a comparatively modern 

fabrication and that the true date of the death of the 
Buddha is 483 B.C. 1 —a result closely approaching that 
to which the Cantonese tradition leads us. The Chola 
synchronisms referred to by these scholars are, how¬ 
ever, not free from difficulties, and it has been pointed 
out by Geiger himself that the account in Chinese 
annals of an embassy which Mahanaman, king of Ceylon, 
sent to the emperor of China in 428 A.D., does not speak 
m favour of his revised chronology. The traditional 
date of Menander which is C. 500 A.B., works out more 
satisfactorily with a Nina^a era of 544 B.C., than with 


an era of 483 or 486 B.C. Id regard to the 
Maury a period, however, calculations based on the 
traditional Ceylonese reckoning will place the accession 
' of Chandragupta Maurya in 544—162 = 382 B.C., and 
the coronation of Asoka Maurya in 544—218=326 
B.C. These results are at variance with the evidence 
of Greek writers and the testimony of the inscriptions 
of Agoka himself. Classical writers represent Chandra- 
. gupta as a contemporary of Alexander (326 B.C.) and 
o' Seleukos (312 B.C.). Asoka in his thirteenth Rock 
Edict speaks of certain Hellenistic kings as alive. As 
one at least of these rulers died not later than 258 B.C. 
(250 B.C, according to some authorities) and as rescripts 
on morahty began to be written when Asoka was anointed 
twelve years, his consecration could not have taken place 
after 269 B.C. (261 B.C. according to some). The date 
cannot be pushed back beyond 277 B.C., because his 
grandfather Chandragupta must have ascended the 
throne after 326 B.C., as he met Alexander in that year 
as an ordinary individual and died after a reign of 24 


1 Ibid f Geiger, ir ms* p, xiviii j JEA9,1909, pp. 1-81 
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years, and the next king Bindusara, the father and 
immediate predecessor of Asoka, ruled for at least 25 * 
years, 326 B.C.—49=277 B.C. ASoka’s coronation, 

therefore, took place between 277 and 261 B.C,, and as 
the event happened, according to the old Gallia recorded 
by the Ceylonese Chroniclers, 218 years after the pari-' 
nirvana of the Buddha, the date of the Great Decease 
should be placed between 495 and 479 B.C. The result 
accords not with the Ceylonese date 544 B.C., but with 
the Cantonese date 486 B.C., and Geiger’s date 483 B.C., 
for the parinirvana. The Chinese account of embassies 
which King Meghavarna sent to Samudra Gupta, and King 
Kia-Che (Kassapa) sent to China in 527 A.D., also speaks 
in favour of the date 486 B.C., or 483 B.C., for the Great 
Decease. Geiger’s date, however, is not recognised by 
reliable tradition. The same remark applies to the 
date (Tuesday, 1 April, 478 B.C.) preferred by L. D. 
Swami KanDu Pillai. 1 The Cantonese date may, there¬ 
fore, be accepted as a working hypothesis for the^ 
determination of the chronology of the early dynasties 
of Magadha. The date of Bimbisara’s accession, 
according to this reckoning, would fall in or about 486 4- 
59 = 545 B.C., which is very near to the starting point 
of the traditional Ceylonese Nirvana era of 544 B.C. 
‘The current name of an era is no proof of origins.’ It is 
not altogether improbable that the Buddhist reckoning! 
of Ceylon originally started from the coronation ot i / 
Bimbisara and was later on confounded with the era of 
the Great Decease. 

In the time of Bimbisara Gandhara was an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom ruled by a king named Paushkarasarin 
(Pukkusati). By B.C. 519 at the latest it had lost its 
independence and had become subject to Persia, as we 


fl 


1 4'' Indian Ethernet is, T, Pt. 1,1022. pp. 471 B, 
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learn from the inscriptions of Darius. It is thus clear 
that Paushkarasarin and his contemporary Bimbisara 
lived before B.C. 519. This accords with the chronology 
which places his accession and coronation in or about 
B.C. 545-44. 


SUGGESTED CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

(approximate bates) 

Event- 


Year B.C. 

* 565 Birth of the Buddha, 

560 Birth of Bimbisara, 
c* 558 Accession of Cyrus the AehaemeoicL 
,545=44 Accession of Bimbisara. Epoch of a Ceylonese Era, 

5S6 The Great Renunciation (of the Buddha), 

580 Enlightenment. 

530-29 The Buddha ? s visit to Bimbisara. 

5*7 Traditional Epoch of the era of Mahavira's Nirvana 
~-r, 522 Accession of Darius I. 

493 Accession of Ajata6atru. 

^486 Cantonese date cf the Parinirvana of the Buddha. The 
death of Darius I. Council of Bojagriba. 

461 Accession of Udayidhadraka, 

457 Foundation of Pataliputro (Kusumapura), 

445 Aniruddha (Anuruddba) and Munda, 

437 Niga-Diisaia fomitted in the Divyavadana and Jaina texts} 
413 8i^unaga, 

395 Kaiasoka (Kuka varna). 

386 Council of Vai4fiJi. 


™ J n3of ™“ ka ' de facto rule of Mahapadma Nanda. 
345 Hind of the SaiSunaga dynasty. 


Section VIII. The Nandas. 


The Sai4unaga dynasty was supplanted by the line of 
Nanda. 1 With the new family we reach a stage of 
East Indian history when the indubitable evidence of ^ 
inscriptions becomes available to supplement the informa¬ 
tion gleaned from traditional literary sources, The famous 
Hathigumpha record of Kharavela, of the second or 
first century B.C.,iwice-mentions Namda-raja in connec¬ 
tion with Kalinga. 

Pamchame ceddni vase Namdaraja-ti-vusa- 
sata-ogkdtitam 

Tanasuliya-vata panadi (iH) nag a ram 
pavesa (yati) . 

“And then, in the fifth year, (Kharavela) caused the 
canal opened out by King Nanda three hundred jeais 

1 Accordiog to Jaioa tradition Nanda was proclaimed ting after Udajin’s 
isaassiuaiicn, and sixty years after tbe Jv trod no of Varddbsniana {Parilishta 
P. VI. 043). For Nanda history see now Age of the Nandas and, Mauryat, pp. 

N. Saatri, Eaycharadbuxi and others. _ ■—_ 

* * This interpretation of ‘tizasasata’ accords substantially with the Pursue tradi¬ 
tion, regarding the interval between the Nandas and the dynasty to which ^Satakacij!. 
the contemporary of Kharavela in his second regnal year, belonged (137 yearo for 
the Mnurjas + 112 for the ‘Sufigas’ + 45 for tbe EaijvaB=294). If the 

expression is taken to mean 103 years (as is suggested by seme scholars), 
Kharavela 1 s accession mast be placed 103-5 =93 years after Nandaraja. His 
elevation to the position of Yuvarija took place 9 years before that date <-#•, 

93—9=S9 years after Nands, i e., not later than 324-39 = 235 B.C. Kharavela s 
senior partner in ibe royal office was on the throne at that time and he may have 
had his predecessor or predecessors. Bat we learn from AtSoka a inscriptions 
that Kalifiga was actnslly governed at that time by a Msnrya Kumar a, (and not by 
a Kslmga-odJirpati or Chakraearti) under the suzerainty of Adoka himself v 
Therefore, tirosorata sboald be understood to mean 300 and not 103 years 
S. Kouow (Acta Oriental,a, 1.22-26) takes the figure to express not tbe interval 
between Nanda and Kharavela. but a date during the reign of Narnia which was 
reckoned from some pre-existing era. But tbe use of any such era in the part,- 
cular country and epoch is not proved. Kharavela himself, like Asoka. uses 
regnal years. The agreement with Puraiyic tradition speaks in favour of the vmw ; 
adopted in these pages. 
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.fearer rnfortnalion about the ruling family of Magadba 

‘isit 

Vnhkn (SBB. Dll. j,i„, *JL'T7Z'» 

-a Its tvaqam c , a , ' P ' /T Th * nl ^“* « Hit 

b * N.ohnufi .hppw*, „r i h ' . ' ' 1 “««* / r °"> K*H4|J- 

* Or Jj.ni, (op. fl |. p mii) " * ‘"J ‘ y «»f- W8). 

<□> part &,Lidjji on lbe nJ , ' C“f,t iutll tw donjtogtiutM or 

'flfi/'Xoj till Ihn 7th ye4f „ f * AWl . ( '* rr 'p lt * CJ: " i * 1 "“Wind uoDno-iLurred 

KCrrliri,L «1 , |l(f . '. , lllB tb ( Wsuyj, 

taftj dtgnit? bn , obtained lb. VictorjBV.rit T 1 r ^ ,t "’ **l\*jii 

KaliAsnn wurib lhe lo.>b„ , 1JJ( lbi , T” ' DaJ^i, KqH ° f *> II. 1RIJ. 

WOPbowtp^t.ft.J by Nltod., tho gf lho ^>iiui4cmii .bo 

HI. if. aa (tent, tij W.liar i(iii* P> 

* Q. Iht out.*, Mdh4 1] ,j (n .h.ti , nH m. 

,nf "’ «• ** ***** „ Stt0(l1 - 1V »■«*****«. 

■ad ■^rtonwld’ (Act I.) rAcl nr umb ^ 

•bKftwJaotd pi**, TtwBr.yt^'T^^^vd N " nd ’ ■» 

Dx, Atjniifupta, flCL| Ih^i „ T. nil , ‘ ,p 3 

Tjfinliftp US’ rraahb of lit.- \* |r | <a -. . - /° ° 0,>l,lnj *« intcKltiiLjt i^UmaeaL 

KlM wfl,ch ‘■'tatf Wi („ 
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(c. 326 BX.) is supplied by the contemporaries of 
Alexander whose writings form l lie bases of the . 
accounts of Curtins, Diotloros find Plutarch, Un¬ 
fortunately, the classical writers do not mention the 

family name ‘ Narnia'. The reeding ‘Nfindrum’ in 
the place of *Alexaudrum* in the account of Justin is 
absolutely unjustifiable. 

For a detailed account of the dynasty we have to 

rely on Indian tradition. Indian writers seem to be 
nmlnly interested in the Nando age partly as marking 
an epoch in a social upsurge and the evolution of 

imperial unity, and partly accessory to the iiie-sketch 
of Jaina patriarchs and to the Gh&ndr&gupta-kathfi o: which 
we have fragments in the MiKitdnpflftfto, Muhacmusn, 
the Purapic chronicles, the Bfiktit-Kathii and its later 
versions together with the Mudra-rShshasu and the 
.4 rlha&a&t rn coinpendi ullla , 

The first Narnia was Mah5padma or MahApadmapati 1 
according to the Pmffnas and Ugrasena Recording to 

the Mahabodhivamsa. The Purfmat describe him as 
a eon of the hist K«hotr<ibandh« (so-called Kshatriyn) 
king of the preceding line by a Sudra mother.^ 
($udTti-{jarhh-i)dbhiip«). The Juiua Parf&htaporean/ oil the 

tiii3 Uictr in Mr# fl^da uf ihts Qingei- i4 Bl^frtiiin^j of South ffltiii* fhttorf, 
p. For N- ^JiiEri'a rkws Mt AJEM* pp, 

Amjrtiinn to CkjlcD«f£ (mdilkn "Tfeo jOBntffliit brother (Antong Mia Mm of 
tfflum) *■* caLkd Dhmu* N*d.!a p fiom hi* twbe -vt^ud to bsaidlui LrfcMuw. 
—Her colEettctL twhes to ths imnuni &f nibtf iafit— in * rock ia the bed vi Mm 

tifet tQiDgi*,] hltitlg O^tLstii & jffs*" efrrtra'ioft to b* mi4#, he feurit'd thfl I rrajatt 

-.her#...Levying tiiej aaoDg other prlktaft on ikia* T fnn*, 
be iftLiijd farUwr trends *b»h h* dlipOM* of ahtiMr*" VBamur t 
«*"i P-xutth 

Hiuca Tune, tli^ CbjQtiw pitonm. iribri to 1# lbn Art Weimree of King 
NmJ&'h uewn prtcioni inbitiDcea-" 

1 'fimrfrreifiii or LuSnitfl beat’ At "of LfflCBEn*? w»llb' Mflordicg i* the 
UDHEMQttfciir (Wfi*w- Ffjbnu P, VeL IX, ision h citj? an tit* OiEMfvft, 
Mahtpidjn*pd 3 fTi k iu^uilj'j'jtjiS in Afbb. XiS« 06S> 1> 

F, 46l Tut VX AW-®, 
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other hand, represents Naoda as the son of a courtesan 
by a barber. The Jaina tradition is strikingly confirmed 
by the classical account of the pedigree of Alexander's 
Magadban contemporary who was the predecessor of 
Chandragupta Maurya. Referring to this prince 
(Agrammes) Curtius says, ‘'His father was in fact a barber, 
scarcely staying off hunger by his daily earnings, but 
who from his being not uncomely in person, had gained 
the affections ol the queen, and was by her influence 
advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the 
reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, he treacherously 
murdered his sovereign, and then, under the pretence 
of acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped the 
supreme authority, and having put the young princes 
to death, begot the present king.’-’ 

The barbei ancestry of Agrammes, recorded by the 
v cIassical writers is quite in keeping with the Jaina story 
of the extraction of the Nanda line. That the Magadhan 
contemporary ot Alexander >and ol young Chandragupta 
was a Nanda king is not disputed. The real difficulty is 
about his identity. He could not possibly have been the 
first Nanda himself. The words used in reference to 
Agrammes, “the present king,” i.e., Alexander's contempo¬ 
rary in Curtius’ narrative, make this point clear. He 
(Agrammes) Twas bom in purple to one who had already 
“usurped supreme authority ” having secured the affections 
of a queen. I hat description is scarcely applicable to the 
founder of the dynasty who was, according to Jaina 
testimony, the son of an ordinary courtesan (ganika) by a 

* barber a PP^ently without any pretensions to supreme 
power in the state , 

The murdered soverign seems to have been Kalaioka- 
Kal avarna who had a tragic end as we learn from the 


P, 222. 
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Ilarsha-charite. Kaka varna Bai^unSgi„ says Buna, bad a 
dagger thrust into bis throne in the vicinity of bin city. 

The young princes referred to by Curtins were evidently 
the sons of KAlfifoka-Kikavarpa. The (4 reek account of 
the rise of l be family of Agram rues tits in well with the 
Ceylonese account of the end of the Snisuiitigu line and the 
rise of i he Nandaa, but not with the Purunic story which 
represents the first Narnia as a sou of the last Saisunaga 

by a 3udra woman, and makes no mention of the young 
princes. The name Agramnies is probably a distorted 

form of the Sanskrit Augmsainyn, "sou of Ugrasena’V 
Ogrusena ia, ns we have seen, the name of the first 
Nan da according to the tfaiwbadhivafoia. If is son tuny 
aptly he termed Augraeainya which the Greeks corrupted^ • 

into Agrnmmea and later on into Xnndrames. 1 

The Purffnas call Mahipithm, the first Narnia king, s 
the destroyer of all the Kslmtriyas (™mt Kghntrtlntaka) 
and the sole monarch (ekrtrfil) of the earth which was 
under his undisputed sway, which terms imply that he 
finally overthrew all the dynasties which ruled contem¬ 


poraneously with the 9«i$uiiagas, viz., the Iksbvjikua, 


Pflfichalas, Eaiis, ELiihayus, Mfigua, Aimakas. Kurus, 

’ "AiMfruftinyn," a* a, royal pAtronymrt i* Mat whi in *h« 

Br^ntstpd, riii. 31. 

1 TV i(lujtiflMti5n*r SCnndni!<i«* flitkwi to ttn#w« to Samkrit CfiauJnmti), 
Ut STlgadliitn cgateiDppnry of A V 1 i s njffj '.v l t !j Gilindragnpla, pioptfcJ by 
c«FUin writer*, in ntflAfly untenable. PtntM_*h (Lilt of tfetflmfer, Ok. tlJ! drarly 
■liititijjDivbcf between tbo two, tni kii t«aust fMiivo* eanflmettao from thit 
“■f Juecin (Watsaa’t tr . p. HJh fir Ajr-imm>* tha reti of a uwrptr 

born after hit |*tbar hid bewm* king ofth# Pradi, * iito Oh*n trig *pU w»i 
hinimlf tha fogofor gf u new wr-rolgaty, *bn fir it king at bli Una. Tbs father 
XiodMuai wai it btrb>r who eouTd claim n& wynl iiwiitry. Uu iba other 
hiad. Brihinaijirtiil urn? Bn i>Uii»! writer* an unuiimvit in npcMsIaotf Chandra* 
«np*o m a ddceadaii’. of i raw «f Cdion, tbo<i«b lh*y differ in r***td to Ow idrniitjf 

°f the family ami it, claim Eli 1>i1 mndsi at. lit [I I f LI KlblUtjl »t<KSk* d*lEla 
•'rfltlcfi clearly inggaat* thll ihn barber milrpf (l identical »;lll i|ip .VJpfb- 

*“nidf# gr Vdpi'njfl iPdnjijfna, VI. 331 end ih4i who fooeded lb* .Vend a Tine, 
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Mhitbilaa, Surasenna, Vltihotras, 1 etc. The Juinfis, too, 
11 dude to the wide dominion of Nandu. v The Indian 
account of the unification of n considerable portion of 
India under Nnndn's sceptre is corroborated bv several 
eh ".si cal writers who speak of the most powerful peoples 
who dwelt beyond the 'extensive deserts* (apparently of 
Raj put ana and some adjoinin'? tracts) in the time of Alexan¬ 
der, Bis,, the Prasii {PracAjfnjf) and the Gangaridite ( people 
of the lower Ganges Valley) os being under one sove¬ 
reign who had his capital nt Puli both ra (Pa^alipiitra).* 


1 CcnqihMt of *‘"*r (if the fertfam coonplad by tho triW *ai clan* named 
Ji*r by former king, of Muidhi ih.» n-.« a j;« warily cd aii ilmvof oiinohn 
cr Oi- .)|:i fullHf fjinilii* i, l.ut luarofy A d-ppi,-..[io-l Of fb ir fllury tgaiah) »nj An 
uIumIoq of rho liuaninly cf tb« „m. pit,-or. Enirpjifot, mnlMt ho t0aa[kt „ bT4pU l( 
>■ tU-Gntol; »«»r!r.T a> In ib. ca« .,f MtMpiJaj Nanfe'* coarjutat, or ibis or 
PiinildraOupu in AljUa.n*, Il tmj Also rounHiiM!* b* implied by I lit appcUrttHcoV 
of A pinto fl j ih* ednqncritiji family M viet-ruy. AI In warn*, however, ntul bo 
m.»,l 0 f cr a jjflj .foal of Even the Yijjitn. *«« not limrelly , ri«ttd 

"* by AfAiiifaim. » ms ...-.1 imrortani r,f ft* Mniiitnrntdnm. no., t bi Lfcbch 

,UTVhn ,iTI ,N ^ * ‘‘"Ml' tbe may fa.r* boro driven 

«Ull™,rd* they Ar, feed 1n ,l lr of hrtfc «*«* A.I>. in 0 ™ lw« 

\ * f (1)P Sr,,h ^ TU Kiiil "ver-brawn by Xah.Ia m V h*™ been Hat 

descend infs .vr of the i rince ttl,nm SidunABn fmd placed in Denartt 

Ti. HAib.yA, occupied A pm „f ,he «!!*. Ik^t of * put of 

by Nand. .. rn^d b, the Hirt.tp Bmp bi record. «„i ot Mn&* 

"" P-« «* «* «^r >7 <** ofoy called‘ N 'a 0 N#bJ r t 1, r v (Sander, 

j r’ V ' m> VitiW " bad tanni„,*I 

« " Vli *’V ,,< T 4rf A "»«- n-irio.PuflMnat.^, :ox.t. 

? ** Vir "7 ,ft ' D r * " llb ,h " •*"'"« «"B’ (SefSimlfu, clc,j there will 

teT-ilS?!!! "* ,be *“«“<*•' m, Wo pava,J tba tr#y 

fftr a rai,fliTitK^n tsf inin.i »cU?n nt ftij sslrl I;.. : K 

evldiiite cf Llm Purflnai {!% p|. Sl.Sdl tb Vrtif * ” B *’ Awc,,< * !, ’ i!r ,0 

uo-t oiib* HMiha,M. ^, q U^r* T .V : wire nnc « the ^ r 

.vfdtnw. The Mnjtbila* i,. rinnt | r cccl^e.! . ,m| T 

V.jpnn doming, konmxAt by iS? 1 ^ 

SAra«m.. «copM Lbs Oinff-J^ kib ftnd M 4 |b«r4 ' vJ*’., K,,TU,J *"'* 
by .be ^ cl Ifcn*. , «« B.C., ^da 1 ^ 

Sojnndra row r r/1*Aya d rpnafraJntrp,/,^,, h 
o P 4m Wfa-rdifiib^ fc,^ P c* 4ff ,e Na ^ st 

P«rimh(n Putt an, yif_ SJ< 

pp. OT. lit, tfil, 1 ^ ,rr * n *»y AfrCriadln flSKi 
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Pliny in Forms ua 1 that the Fnisii stir pass in power and 
glory every other people in nil India, their capita! being 
PaJibollira (F&faUpatra), after which some call the people 
itself Palibothri, nay, even the whole tract of the Ganges, 
The author is referring probably to conditions in the 
time of the M&uryue* and not in that of the Nsndas. 
But the greatness that the Prasii (M, the Magadhaoa and 
some other eastern peoples) attained in the Mnurya Age 
would hardly have been possible but for the achievements^ 
of their predeccHbOrs of which we have a record by 
the historians of Alexander. The inclusion of the 
Ikshvukn territory of Kosala within Nandu's dominions 
seems to be implied by a passage of the Katho-sarit- 
sugarn 9 which refers to the camp of king Nimda 
in Ayoclhya, Several Mysore inscriptions state that 
Kiiutnla, a province which included the southern part 
of the Bombay presidency and Ihe north of Mysore* 
was ruled by the Nonius,* 1 But these are of compara¬ 
tively modern date* the twelfth century, and too much 
cannot be built upon their statements. More important 
ii the evidence «f the Hfithigmnpha inscription which 
] trillions the constructive activity of Nandaraju in* 
Kulifiga and his conquest for removal) of some place 
(or sacred object) in that country. In view of Nanda'e 
control over parts of Kalin go, the conquest of A&niaka 
and other regions lying further south docs not seem to t 
he altogether improbable. The existence on the Godavari 
of a city called “Nan Kami Debra" (Namier)* also 
suggests that the Nanda dominions may have embraced 
a considerable portion of the Deccan. 

1 itfffnifjjrim owd ■*!- 

1 Tsir»T + t TMilirirn. p. 31* . 

* fticpi Nfivr* n FrrJ frufli ffcf P- ypirjj^r i i 

tJ'i' Ktittan-jt Dirffjpfj, ^y4 f n. 'J- 

* ^liciuliCo'i Stkh RiHpan* ^ 3^- 
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IIk 1 Mat sy a Pur ana assigns 88 years to the reign of 
the first Nanda, but 88 (AshtaiUi) is probably a mistake 
foi 28 (Ashtuvrmdati), as the Vayu assigns only 28 years. 
According to Taranath Nanda reigned 29 years. 1 The 
Ce> lonese accounts inform us that the Nandas ruled only 
^for 2_ years. The Puranic figure 28 is probably to be 
taken to include the period when Nanda was the de facto 
i ulei of Magadha before his final usurpation of the throne. 

Mahapadma-Lgrasena was succeeded by his eight sons 
who were possibly kings in succession. They ruled for twelve 
- years according to the Puranas. The Ceylonese Chronicles, 
as we have already seen, give the total length of 
t o icign-period of all the nine Nandas as 22 years. 
The Puranas specify the name of one son of Mahapadma, 
viz., Sukalpa.- The Mahabodhimmsa gives the following 
names: Panduka, Papdugati, Bhutapala, Rashtrapala, 
Govishanaka, Dasasiddhaka, Kaivarta and Dhana. The 
. ^ , king is P^sibly identical with the Agrammes or 
an rames ol the classical writers. Agrammes is, as we 
have seen, probable a distortion by the Greeks of the 
bansknt patronymic •Uigrasainya. 

f hi i ^ ^ anda *° kis eon s not only a big empire 
but also a large army and, if tradition is to be believed, 

moot LX p 6 ? Uer au el ^ cleDt system of civil govern¬ 
ment. Curtins tells ns that Agrammes, king of the 

t . gd at , aDd the , Prasi b k ept in the field for guarding 

* t ? Vr T CS l ° C0Untr >' 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 
inarrij, tesides 2,000 four-horsed chariots, and what 

was the most formidable force of all, a troop of elephants 

1 Ind. AnL „ 1875 , p> 302 . 

^ hqG tc variants Odb f 

plausible suggestion that the prince in nn IT SllI,a ^ a ; Dr - Barua mates the 
the Dwyaradina (p, 869; P ur oiter ntr 1 -°° be identical with Sabalin of 

441. The evidence cl that BuSt wni K °* ka > 

Sahalin and Kakavarija can bowever k T t0 tto relationship between 

<■*•«*«. " T** **• -**»«. 

■ r ° B ,meaI defendant of Atoka (p. 433;. 
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which, he said, ran up to the number of 3,000. Diodoros 
and Plutarch give simitar accounts. But they raise the / 
number of elephants to 4,000 and 6,000 respectively. 
The name of one of the generals, Bhaddasala is preserved ' 
by Buddhist tradition. 1 

The immense riches of the Nandas have already been 
referred to. yThe family may also be credited with 
irrigation projects in Kalinga and the invention of a 
particular kind of measure {Nandopakramdni manani). 2 
The existence of a body of capable ministers is vouched 
for both by Brahmanical and Jaina tradition. But in 
the end they proved no match for another traditional 
figure whose name is indissolubly linked up with the fall 
of the Nandas and the rise of a more illustrious race of 
rulers. 

No detailed account of this great dynastic revolution 
has survived. The accumulation of an enormous amount, 
of wealth by the Nanda kings probably im plies a good deal 
of finan cial extortiori. Moreover, we are told by the 
classical writers that Agrammes (the Nanda contem¬ 
porary of Alexander) “was detested and held cheap by 
his subjects as he rather took after his father than con¬ 
ducted himself as the occupant of a throne. 1 ’ 3 

The Puranic passage about the revolution 4 stands as 
follows : 

Uddharishyati tan sarvan 
Kautilyo vai dvijarshabhah 

1 SBE, xsxvi, pp, 147-8. 

! 8. C. Vuif« Irana. of the Ashtfdhi&lfi ot rale illustrating sutra 

II, 4, 21. 

* McCriudle, The Invasion of India by Alexander t p, 2*22. Cf . ReL to 
Nanda's avarice PKA 125, Jaina ParirfitAf* parvan, ?i. 214.— 

tcfoichn kechii sdmantd madenandham bhavishnavah 
Nandasya na natim chakmrasau ndpitasuriii . 

* The dynastic change is also referred to by the Kaa^ilya Arthadastra , 
the Kamatidtikiya Nitisdra, the MudTdTdkshasa l the Ghafttfa Kauiika 9 the 
Ceybnese_CbroticLea, etc. 
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Kautilyas'Ghandraguptarn tu 
tato rajye bhishekshyati. 1 

I lie Mihnda-Paiiho 2 refers to an episode of the great 

NandaS aDd tbe Maur >’ as : “There 
was BhaddasaJa, the soldier in the service of the royal 

->°^da, and he waged., against king Cbanda- 

Tnri' ,1 ' H1 bat W8r ’ N ^ ap ena, there were eighty 

:K: i “ -ATi z 

Mdiers nl r 8 , : ari0ters - ” nd * hundred *<>!« of 

dance in r r J° ’ ' Pn <lle ,leat,[es3 norpses arise and 
Inti a iS / ,°7 "* batll< - feW -" The passage 
h ‘ here r deal0t mytbi ° al eml >ellisbment. But we 

the eonklLr'“'T,“ °' “* h' 00 ^ eBC0UBta ^wwa 
eonkudmg forces of the Naudas and tbe Mauryas • 


l f **»*-»* Dr. 

tool to mean the Sr.(>, and ° Virnhpte h 

•*the band of robber,” of Jll9tm Q *« helped by the Xrat U 

a ' g,t "’ heweTCr - roauta, (flymuto. 0 , (J * J“; Tc P”. Pp. 88, 89 

r * abh ° b (the best a «-o"g the twice-t om , . R [‘ 9 ** a6 - 85) that doi/a 

reading instead of “do.XwhfaH,^.. ‘ * Brahni "8»») may be the correcl 

’ 1V - 8 - 2G -^ SBE —bPp. 147-48. 

Cf. Ud. .4„e., X9 I 4 , p 124n 


CHAPTER HI. THE PERSIAN AN]) 
MACEDONIAN INVASIONS. 


Section I. The Advance of Persia to the Indus. 

While the kingdoms and republics of the Indian 
interior were gradually being merged in the Magadban 
Empire, those of North-West India (including modern 
Western Pakistan) were passing through vicissitudes of a 
different kind. In the first half of the sixth century B.C., 
the Uttarapatha (northern region) beyond the Madhyadeia 
(Mid-India, roughly the Ganges-Jumna Doab, Oudh and 
some adjoining tracts), like the rest of India, was parcelled 
out into a number of small states the most important of 
which were Ivamboja, Gandhara_ and Madra. No 
sovereign arose in this part of India capable of welding 
together the warring communities, as Ugrasena-Maha- 
padma had done in the East. / The whole region was 
at once wealthy and disunited, and formed the natural 
prey of the strong Achaeraenian m marcby which grew 
up in Persia (Iran), 

Kurus b or Cyrus (558-530 B.C. 1 * 3 ) the founder of the 
Persian Empire, is said to have led an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia, but had to abandon the enterprise, 
escaping with seven men only.' But he was more success¬ 
ful in the Kabul valley. We learn from Pliny that be des¬ 
troyed the famous city of KapisI, at or near the confluence 
of the Ghorband and the Panjshir. Arrian informs 
us a that “the district west of the river Indus as far 
as the river Cophen (Kabul) is inhabited by the Astacenians 

1 550.52*) B. C. according to A Surrey of Perlian Art, p. G4. 

3 H* and Strabo, Til, p* 74. 

3 Chinaock; Anabasis, p. 399. 
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7 thc Amcen ; m («**), /«»»mi». 

' m ancient times subject to the Assyrians 

cLlZ ' 7 3p “ ld tril,uto t0 CjrllMhe son of 
on on . l,» Sraer I f ‘ heir Iand -’’ Strabo tells us that 

<‘he KshudraMfJm m7(I -M ,^7 

them as mercenaries. ' ' the ^..jab) to attend 

or Darius ?(o! 8 52a-48?BC t ) Q tho SO thi ti I 11 Dara5 ' nvaush 

r k ° ! 

But no mention i B i jL " ! ieo !’- e3 of the Persian Empire, 
people Of Sindbu or ttldu, U 7 ^ 

referred to in h,« tt. ^Hey) who are explicitly 

with the Gandharisns in'The7 InS “ lptlon > and are included 
»y the inscriptionT on M 

around the tomb of Darius at 7' 1 J ?eiae P oh3 ’ and 
this it has been inferred that the7 r' Euslum - il From 
conquered at some date between 519 R r 7 ' <H !‘ M 

' £se- £ 

1 Patftfijali (IV, a, 2 , . 

"orjttr, a D( j Athakonagara, Luders, 390 ^ l * htakam dhantuf («/. HashU 

U<nu b; H. C. Tolcnan ; R apson Ancient n Aeh «»**nid<m Imcrip. 

3 Tq ‘ha pinion of Jackson (Ca mb „ ’ MA31 ' 34 - PP- * »■ 

Sr i \ pre9u ° 3 ‘ b,jr T \ m ite Rtdt 

r cep r 0f,h,fi, ‘ b “l"^. which ° T J ******* and SIS B.c. 

tXSHS f - -™. or 

, „ , . !Uie G “dtS«. waa P eraian 7 ' " , ^P 1 '" «h<>wa that 

4 ' Wie '» ( **• «, tfa, eri ^ . . * d3?5 ° f Great. 

Cl<ns,cal Literature, pp 4.9, 
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which ie the second river that produces crocodiles, 
dischargee itself into the sea, sent in ships IjoUi others on 
whom he could rely to make a true report and also 
Seylax of Caryanda. They accordingly setting out from 
the city of Caapa tyros 1 and the country of Paktyiko 
(Pakthas ?) 3 sailed down the river towards the east find 
sunrise to the sea; then sailing on the sea westwards, 
they arrived in the thirtieth month at that place where 
the king 0 f Egypt despatched the Phoenicians, to sail 
round Libya. After these persons had sailed round, 
Darius subdued the Indians and frequented the Sen." 

Herodotus tells us that *'India” constituted the 
twentieth and the most populous satrapy of the Persian 
Empire, and that it paid s tribute proportionately larger 
than all the rest,—36^ talents of gold dust, equivalent 
to £1,290,000 of the pre-war period. There is no 
reason to believe that nil this gold came from 
Baciria or Siberia. Gold deposit# are not unknown 
in (several tracts of the North-West Frontier, ft fid 
quantities of gold are recovered from the alluvium 
of rivers, A small quantity of the precious metal 
used to he imported by Bhotiya traders from the 
Tibetan Hills,® Gandhiira was included in the seventh 
satrapy . The details regarding * 'India' ' left by Herodotus 
leave no room for doubt that it embraced the Indus 
Valley and was bounded on the east by the desert of 
Psjaputnna. “That port of India towards the rising sun 
is all sand ; for of the people with whom we are acquainted, 
the Indians live the furthest towards the cast and 
the sunrise, of till the inhabitants of Asia, for the Indians* 

1 HiiL jncT, I, TV dfjr w« iitualcil in awrfst 

UacdhifMlfauf, TV 44. 

1 Cemb, tbid, |2 fc 3%. FakljiV i* tppi«Qllj tlw iiira* of tfa# moil *ta 

I p Alhu, rftiiniry m tbi norfh-wcflt bottWIiiri thi i(ib-c®DliDcoi of Into, 

1 tJrc^ibe, TV Xvrth FmiHCCi <?/ /mfjfl. P+ 10; Amrilv 

! utr Pmit{k* t 10-7 m t Wiltati Yaffil €hmm§t I- SK* 
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*T ds the east is , a desert b >- reason <* 

T , Ur lus re / ers to extensive deserts beyond the Reas, 
e organisation of the empire into Satrapies served 
as a model to several succeeding dynasties, and was given 

* ^! der extension . in I«dia by the Sakas and the Kushans 
flip ru • ^f D * uiaes immediately preceding and succeeding 
t} nS lan era * The Defa-goptri of the Gupta Age was 

earli e repochs! CCe3SOr ^ the {Kshai7a -P 3va ^ of 

conquerors did much to promote 

the same^r eXp! ° ratlon and commercial activity. At 
the same tame they took from the country not only 

<uch amount of gold and other commodities 

portion of T* aDd W00d ' but denilded il * * great 
from several ™ aD ' P °f er ' ^ Ililtar )’ service was exacted 
West becam ^ betweeu the East and the 

the domain of im ‘ >ortant re8ul * s “ 

the Indian im C Achaememans brought 

“ “ a ,anrers r “ «*. i 

to the peoples of Greece ^^^ 0 ^ 

Khshayarsha or Xerxes (486-465 Rn c •, 

successor of Darim 7 • t . 00 a ^ the son and 

■ provinces. In the <r r eat a main £ med his hold on the Indian 
both Gandhara and ^ aga ‘ nst Hellas 

Gandharians are descrilJT rcpresentc>d - Tbc 

of reed and short spears, and the “InT^” ** b ° W? 

cotton garments and bearing canp 1 ‘T aS bein £ cIad io 
with iron. One of the newlv ^ W1 ? am>WS tipped 
Persepolis' records that Xerxes <‘1°°'^ Stoue ' tab,ets at 
sapped the foundations of certain ^ 
and ordained that “'the Daivas shali noThe’ wor^d" 

Inscriptiont,. 153. " F <*- 27, 1936 , p . 333 ^ ^ 
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Where the Daioas had been worshipped, the king wor¬ 
shipped Ahuramazda together with Rtam (divine world 
order). ‘India’ may have been among the lauds which 
witnessed the outcome of the religious zeal of the Persian 
king. 

The Persian Empire rapidly declined after the 
death of Xerxes. Rut if Ktesias who resided at the Court 
of Artaxerxes II, Mnemon 405-358 B. C., is to be believed, 
the Great King used to receive costly presents from India 
even in the fourth century B. C. 1 The South Tomb 
Inscription at Persepolis, 2 usually assigned to Artaxerxes 
II, continues to mention the Sattagydians, the Gandharians 
and the Hi(n)dus side by side with the Persians, the 
Medians, the Susians and others apparently as subjects 
of the Achaemenian King. 

Among interesting relics of Persian dominion in India 
mention is sometimes made of a Taxila inscription in 
Aramaic characters of the fourth or fifth century B.C.® 
But Herzfeld points oat 4 that the form Priyadarsana 
occurs in the record which should be referred to the reign 
of Asoka, and not to the period of Persian rule. To the 
Persians is also attributed the introduction of the 
Kharoshthl alphabet, the “Persepolitan capital” and words 
like “ dipi ” (rescript) and “nipishta” (“written”) occurring 
in the inscriptions of A£oka. Persian influence has also 
been traced in the preamble of the Adokan edicts. 


1 Ind. Ant., VoL X (1881), pp. 304-310. 

* S. Sen,Of J Persian Inscriptions, 172f. 
1 JRAS., 1915, J, pp. 340-347. 

* Bp. Ind., XIX. 253. 






Section II. The Last of the Aohasmbnids and 
x j\l rx a ndeii . 

ArInverses II died in or about 358 B.C. After a period 
of weak rule and confusion, the crown went lo Darius III 
Godomaimus f335-830 B.C.). This was the king against 
whom Alexander, tlie great king of Mucetfora, led forth 
his famous phalanx. After several engagement & in which 
the Persian forces suffered repeated defeats, the 
Macedonian conqueror rode on the tracks of his vanquished 
enemy and reached the plain watered by the river 
Burned us. 

Three distinct groups of Indians figured in the army 
which mustered under the banner of the Persian monarch 
iu that region. "The Indians who were rontrmiiMoii* 
with /lie Budrinnx as also the Bactrians themselves and 
the Sogdiardnns bad come to the aid of Darius, all being 
under the command of Bessus, the Viceroy of the land 
of Bactriis. They were followed by the Sari an s , a 
Scythian tribe belonging to the Scythians who dwell 
in Asia. These were not subject to Bessus but were in 
alliance with Darius. . .Bursae nice, the Viceroy of 
Arachotia, led the Araebolians and the men who were culled 
HfeuntainecT /ndimi*. There were a few elephants, about 
fifteen in number, belonging to the Indians toko Jive this 
side of ths fnduf. With these forces Darius had encamped 
at Gaugamehi, near the river Bn modus, about 6<K1 
atades distant from the city of Article. 1 ' 1 The hold of tire 
Achaeiueuiuns on the Indians in the various provinces 
on the frontier had, however, grown very feeble about 
this time, and the whole of north-western India was 
parcelled out into innumerable kingdoms, by pure hies and 

1 Cbin^ck, Arrian 1 * diufcusi, jtp. li j lKs 
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THE KINGDOMS OF THE AflVAKAS 

republic. A list of the mare important among these is 
given below:— 

1. The Aspasian territory (Alishang-Kuuar-Bajaur 

valley): 

It lay in the difficult bill country north of the Kabul 
river watered by the Khoes, possibly the modern 
Alishang, and the Euauplii, apparently the Kflnar. The 
name of the people is derived from the Iranian ‘Mv*. 
i.e., the Sanskrit “Atou" (horse) or Afaka. The 
Asians were thus the western branch of the Abakan 
(AssakentaneV The chieftain, hy parch, of the tnbe dwell 
ilia city on or near the river Euaspla, nupposed to be 
identical with the Kunar, a tributary of the KA»1. 
Other Aupasian cities were Anduka amT Arigaeuui- 

2. The country of the Guraeans: 

11 watered liv tin: rivi-r Oilmens. OaoM. or IWl]- 

Itorn, and lay between tt.c land of the Aepnsians and tbe 
country of the AssAenwiis- 

3. The Kingdom of Assakenos {part o( Swat and 
Buner): 

It stretched eastwards as fur «the Indus and hod its 
capital at Massftga, « "formidable fortress probably situated 
not very far to the north of the Mnlakand Pass but not 
vet precisely identified.” The name of the. Ateakcnians 
probably represents the Sanskrit Aivaka land of 
horses/ not Aimak a, 'land of stone.* The territory 
occupied by the. tribe was also known in different 
ages as Bavietu, Udy&nft ^d, aecording to some, 
Gddiyann. The ASvakas do not appear to he men¬ 
tioned by Pitniui unless we regard them as belonging 
to the same stock as the Amimkas* of the south 

i Cmmb. am. i*ui'. an. a. *• <?A »«**•* w<w»- »** 

1 ObinnCck'* Arrit", pp. 8SO-B5U 

t IV. 1.173. 
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for which there is no real ground. They are placed 
in the north-west by the authors of the Markandeya 
Purdna and the Brihat SamhitU. The Assakenian king 
had a powerful army of 20,000 cavalry, more than 30,000 
infantry and 30 elephants. The reigning king at the 
time of Alexander’s invasion is called by the Greeks 
Assakenos. His mother was Kleophis. Assakenos had a 
brother 1 who is called Eryx by Curtins and Aphrikes 
by Diodoros." There is no reason to believe that these 
personages had any relationship with king Sarabba, 
whose tragic fate is described by Dana and who belonged 
apparently to the southern realm of the Asmakas in the 
valley of the Godavari. 

4. Nysa : 

This was a small hill-state which lay at the foot 
ol Mt, Meros between the Kophen or Kabul river and 
the Indus. 3 It had a republican constitution. The city 
was alleged to have been founded by Greek colonists 
long before the invasion of Alexander. 4 Arrian says,® 
Lbe Nysaeims are not an Indian race, but descended from 
the men who came to India with Dionysus.” Curiously 
enough, a 1 ona or Greek state is mentioned along with 
Kamboja in the Majjhima Nikaya • as flourishing in the 
time of Gautama Buddha and Assalayana: ‘‘Yona 

Kambojesu dvevn vanna Ayyo c'eva Dasoca (there are only 


1 IntJffsfon of Alexander t p, 378, 

r- l ,? ? ‘ he &y r°f defender3 cf tbc fortress of A ora os against the 

?“** Ini " L 3S6 - A °«0S is identified by Sir Aurel S.ein with the 
he.ght of Una between the Swat and the Indus (Alexanders Campaign on the 

f/T”'' H,nd \ University Magazine, Jan.. 1927). The southern side 

of the stronghold was washed by the Indus line. Alex., 271). 
s Inn. Alex., 79, 193. 

Stab* v C ? ri TT d T e ’ °t AUxander ’ P- Hamilton and Falconer, 

' ° ' ’ P '. ' Dr ' K - p - Jajaswal informed me that he referred to the 

Njsaean Indo-Greeks so a lecture delivered as early as 1919. 

* Chinnock’s Arrian, p. 399. 

* n. us. 
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two social grades among the Yonas anti the Kambojas, 
viz., Aryan and Dasa).’- 

According to Holdich the lower spurs and valleys of 
Kohi-Mor in the Swat country are where the ancient 
city of Nysa once stood, 1 At the time of Alexander's 
invasion the Nysaeans had Akouphis for their President. 
They had a Governing Body of 3Q0 members. 2 

5. Peukelaotis (in the Peshawar District): 

It lay on the road from Kabul to the Indus. Arrian 
tells us 3 that the Kabul falls into the Indus in the land 
called Peukelaotis, taking with itself the Malantus, 
Soastus and Guraeus. Peukelaotis represents the Sanskrit 
Pushkaravatl. It formed the western gartjjf the old 
kingdom of Gandhara. The people of the surrounding 
region are sometimes referred to as the “Astakenoi” by 
historians. The capital is represented by the modern Mir 
Ziyarat and Cbarsadda, about 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, 
on the Swat river, the Soastus of Arrian, and the Suvastu 
of the Vedic texts. 

The reigning hyparch at the time of Alexander’s 
invavion was Astes 4 identified with Hast! or Ashtaka. He 
was defeated and killed by Hephacstion, a general of the 
Macedonian king. 

6. Taxila or TukshaSila (in the Rawalpindi District): 

Strabo says 5 “between the Indus and the Hydaspes 

(Jhelum) was Taxila, a large city, and governed by good 
laws. The neighbouring country is crowded w : itb inhabi¬ 
tants and very fertile.” The kingdom of Taxila formed 
the eastern part of the old kingdom of Gandhara. 

1 Smith, EHI,, 4th id., p. 67. Camb. Hitt., 1, p. 353. 

* /newton of Alexander, p. 81. 

J Chjnnock's Arrian't Anabasis of Alexander and Indica, p. 403 

* Chionock, irrian, p. 238 . 

s H. and F’«. tr., Ill, p. 90, 
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In B. (\ 327 tbe Tuxilian throne was occupied by a 
hyparch, or Durden*, w bom tin* Greeks called Taxiles. When 
Alexander of Macctlon armed in tbe Kabul valley he sent a 
herald to the king nf Taxi In to bid him come and meet him. 
Taxiles accordingly did come to meet the conqueror, 
bringing valuable gifts. When be died bis son Mophis or 
Omphis (Santkrit Amhhij succeeded to the government. 
Curiously enough, the reputed author of the Kaufiliya 
ArlhaMstra, himself a native of Taxila according to the 
Nahiirajhsn Tih5, refers to a school of political philo¬ 
sophers called Ambhfyafi, and Dr, I 1 '. W, Thomas 
connects them with Taxilu. 1 

7* The kingdom of Arsakes: 

The name of the principality represents the Sanskrit 
Uraia which formed part of the modern HazSra 
District. It adjoined the realm of Ahisares, and was 
probably, like the tatter, an offshoot of the old kingdom 
of Karnbuja. Lra&l is mentioned in several Kharoshtht 
inscriptions, and, in the time of the geographer Ptolemy, 
absorbed the neighbouring realm of Taxila. 

8. Abhisara : 

Rtratx. observes 2 that tbe kingdom was situated among 
tlw mountains above tbe Taxi la country. The position of 
this state was correctly defined by 8tei„ who pointed out 
Hint DantfbJmura* included the whole tract of the 
lower and middle hills lying between the Jholum and the 
ChenSb, Roughly speaking, it corresponded to the Punch 
and some adjoining districts in Kasmira with a part 
nt least of the Hazfira District of tbe North-West Frontier 
Province H wa* probably an offshoot of the old kingdom 
of Ramboju. A lucres, the contemporary of Alexander, 

i Mwimum .p id 

n, a p**ifc,in. r, on 

er mh. vn. «. 
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was a shrewd politician of the type of Charles Emanuel 
III of Sardinia. When the Macedonian invader arrived 
in Taxila he informed him that he was ready to surrender 
himself and the land which he ruled. And yet before 
the battle which w r as fought between Alexander and 
the famous Poros, Abisares intended to join his forces 
with those of the latter. 1 

' 

9. The kingdom of the Elder Poros : 

This territory lay between the Jheluin and the Chenab 
and roughly corresponded to parts of the modern districts 
of Guzrat and Shahpur.’ 1 Strabo tells us a that it was an 
extensive and fertile district containing nearly 300 cities. 
Diodoros informs us 1 3 * * * that Poros had an army of more than 
50,000 foot, about 3,000 horse, above 1,000 chariots, and 
130 elephants. He was in alliance with Embisaros, i.e., 
the king of Abhisara. 

Poros probably represents the Sanskrit Puru or Pau- 
rasa. In the Rig-Veda the Purus are expressly mentioned 
as on the Sarasvati. In the time of Alexander, however, 
we find them on the Hydaspes (Jhelum). The Brihat 
Samhita , s too, associates the ‘Pauravas’ with ‘Madraka’ 
and ‘Malava.’ The Mahabharata* also, refers to a “Puram 
Pauraoa-rakshitam'', city protected by the Pauravas, 
which lay not far from Kasmlra. It is suggested in 
the Vedic Index 7 that either the Hydaspes was the earlier 
home of the Purus, where some remained after the 
others had wandered east, or the later Purus represent a 
successful onslaught upon the west from the east. 

1 Chmnock, 4rnan, p 27S. Inv, Alex., 112. 

! It apparently included tbeold territory of Kekaya, 

3 H. 91. 

* Invasion of Alexander, p. 274. 

s XIV. 27. 

* n. 27 ; 15-n. 

7 VU. II, pp. 12 - 13 . 

33—1839B 
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10 . The country of the people called Glauganikai 
i.Mauganteian*) by Aristobnius, and Glausians by Ptolemy ■ 
This tract lay to the west of the Cbenftb and was 
eou ter mi no u 3 with the dominion of Poros.* It included 
no less than seven and thirty cities, the smallest of 
which had not fewer than 5,000 inhabitants, while many 
contained upwards of 10,000. 

11. Gandaris (in the Recbna Doab) 

1 bis little kingdom lay l>etween the ChcDfxb and the 
Kavi and ;if Strabo has given the correct name of the 
territory* probably represented the easternmost part of 
the old Mahujanapado of Gandhara.' It was ruled by 
the lounger Poros, nephew of the monarch who ruled 
the country between the Jhelom and the Chen5b, 

12- The Adraistai (in the Pari Do&b) :* 

Hiey dwelt on the eastern side of the HydraOtes 
or the Ravi, and their main stronghold was Pirnprama. 

13. Kathaioi or Cathneaus (probably also in the Pari 

Dofib): 

Strabo points out* that “some writers place Catbaia 
and the country of Sopeithes, one of the nomarchs, in 
the tract between the rivers (Hydaspes and Acesines, i.e, t 
the Jhetum and the ChenabJ ; some on the other side 
of the Ace sines and of the Hydarotie, j. e,, of the Chenab 
and the Ravi, on the confines of the territory of the other 
1 uro,', the nephew of Poros wbo was taken prisoner 


.. "f w-' HC0 ®' 1 f alt ol ll) * 0a,JIC troop or uray. »»? bo ttlupiKcl 

'* T * lt4tik “ _ uf lh< G “ p,a * r ”*‘ nr - wh Ul icuhti*. Mtfl*- 

10, » ei in J . U flBjSi, p. Ji7, fMler, i|, P rutorttiw of :1m usm* m Qlaneio* 

l»y<mnk*, doM no: ttpvnaUy t»kt- note a r tbit 

fnB 4 * r - 111 TL * 

m 4i ‘ bc n*rae cf rb-tarita* 

♦ Adrijitf Mfrfc., VU. iB'J.6. 
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bv Alexander," The Kathaioi probably represent the 
Sanskrit Katha, Katluika, 1 Kantba" or Kriitha. J They 
were the most eminent among the independent 
trills dwelling iu the area of which the principal 
centre was Bangs la (S&ukalaj. This town was probably 
situated in the GurudSspur district* not far from 
Falbgarb.* Anapach locates it at J and i a la to the east of 
Amrltiar, 1 

The Ivathaians enjoyed the highest reputation tor 
courge and skill in the art of war, Onesikritos tells 
us that in Kathaia the handsomest man was chosen as 
king. 1 

14. The kingdom of Sophytes (Snubkiiti), probably 
along the banks of the Jhclum : 

In the opinion of Smith, the position of this kiugdum 
is fixed by the remark of Strabo' that it included a 
mountain composed of fossil salt sufficient for the 
whole of India; Sophy tea was, therefore, according to 
him, the ‘‘lord of the fastness of the Salt Range 
stretching from the Jkclain to the Indus." But we have 
already seen that the classical writers agree in placing 
Sophy tea" territory C<tst <>{ the Jhetum . Curtins tells us s 
that the nation ruled by Sopeithes (Sop by tes), iu the? 
opinion of the "barbarians,” excelled iu wisdom, and 
lived under good laws and customs. They did not 
acknowledge and rear children according to the will 
of the parents, but as the officers entrusted with the 
medical inspection of infants might direct, for if they 

1 Joll;, SBF , VII. IS; Bp. Ini., III. B. 

T Cf„ PiQtni, It. 4. -20, 

» Mbb., VIII. es. IU. 

* JRAS,. IU0B, p, «7. 

1 Cfljtiii, n«t. i. an. 

1 UcCiiutile. India tii dtitribed in Clinical LiUtatut#* p. AS, 

1 H, 4 p. 'itTii Ilf, p t 93* 

1 InrniKN of Jnii‘3 by p r iUV; 
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remarked anything deformed or defective in the limbs 
of a child they ordered it to be killed. In contracting 
marriages they did not seek an alliance with high 
biitli but made their choice by the looks, for beauty 
in the children was highly appreciated. Strabo informs 
us that the dogs in the territory of Sopeithes (Sophytes) 
ueie said to possess remarkable courage. We have 
some coins of Sophytes bearing on the obverse the 
head of the king, and on the reverse the figure of 
a cock. According to Smith the style is suggested 
probably by the “owls” of Athens. Strabo calls 
Sophytes a nomarch which probably indicates that be 
was not an independent sovereign, but only a viceroy 
of some other king.® 

15. lbe kingdom of Pheg'elas or Pkegeus (in the Bari 
Doab): 

R lay between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the Hyphasis 
tBias). 1 The name of the king, Phegeias, probably 
represents the Sanskrit Bhagala-the designation of a 
royal race of Kshatriyas mentioned in the Ganupatha. 5 

16 The Siboi (in the lower part of the Rechna 
Doab) : 

llie} Mere the inhabitants of the Shorkot region 
m Jhang district below the junction of the Jhelum 


1 H, A F., Ill, p. 93. 

5 Whitehead (Mbto. Cfiron,. tnn m rn -ov • . . . 

with Saubhuti. H e 18 the of Sophyte. 

hnUirial evidence that SanhJ- ■ ^ « ft philologist creation. There is no 

- tls , trzsz^ m - 

Quc*ti,m of King M.Unda, Fart sbiTxxxvt “ (Th ‘ 

Mohavaifca., tr., I5in 275) It ■ * XVI, pp. 315, 323; Geiger, the 

ebouid strike a piece belrino a Halle * 7 T™* improbsbIe tbat a Hindu Rajah 

Scythian rulers did in later ages. ,mzei form of hia name, as the HinduiBed 

* Was it the Great King of W Asia 

nomareJii mention may be made f c; * ‘’ f Wme Indian potentate? Among other 
the elder Pores ICrnnb. HiH. I n <l, 36,3^3^’ * aDd “PP^rently a vassal of 

* Inv, Alex, p. 281, 401. 

* rarojioac/ Alexander, p 401 Cl k.„ j-, 

wi. l f. Kramadtivara t 769 . 
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and the Chenab. 1 * They were probably identical with 
the Siva people mentioned in a passage of the Rig- 
Veda 3 where they share with the Alinas, Pakthas, 
Bhafanases, and Yisanins the honour of being defeated 
by Sudas.® The Jatakas mention a Sivi country and 
its cities Arittbapura 4 * * and Jetuttara . s It is probable that 
Siva, Sivi, Sibi, and Siboi were one and the same people. 
A place called Siva-pura is mentioned by the scholiast 
on Panini as situated in the northern country,® It is, 
doubtless, identical with Sibipura mentioned in a 
Shorkot inscription edited by ^ ogel. In the opinion 
of that scholar the mound of Shorkot marks the site 
of this city of the Si bis. 7 

The Siboi dressed themselves with the skins of 
wild beasts, and had clubs for their weapons. 

The Mahabharata 8 9 refers to a rashtra or realm of 
the Sivis ruled by king U^inara, which lay not far 
from the Yamuna." It is not altogether improbable 
that the Usinara country 10 was at one time the home 
of the Sivis. We find them also in Sind, in Madyamika 
(Tambavati nagari ?) near Chitor in Rajputana, 11 * and in 
the Daia-kumSTa-charita , on the banks of the Kaverl. 13 

I Jnv. Alex., p f 232 , 

3 VII, 18. 7. 

* Vedic Index, VoL II ( pp* 381-382. A l £aibya* is mentioned m the 

/filareya {VIII. 23; Vedic Index, 1. 31)* 

* Ummadanli Jatala, No. 527 ; c/* Panini, VI* 2. 100. 

* 7e«anf(xra Jotaka, No* 517. Pee flls° p« 188? n G. 

f Palafijali, IV, 2* 2; Ved, Ind, t IT, p. 383* IHQ, 1926, 756, 

7 Ep, Ind,, 1221, p. 16* 

* TIL 130-131, 

9 C/, Sibft (Cana. A GL t revised ed., pp* 160 - 161 )* 

Fide pp. 65, 66 ante, 

II Vaidye, Med, Hind. Ind., 1, p. 163; Cam. Lee., 1913, p. 173. Ailan 
Cfjmt of Anc* Jnd. cxsiii* 

w The southern Sivis are probably to be identified with the Chois ruling 

family (Ivielborn, List of Southern Inscriptions , No. 635). 
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17. The Agalassoi : 

Phis people lived near the Siboi, find could muster an 
army of 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. 

18. The Sudracae or Oxydrakai : 

The accounts of Curtius and Dioduros 1 leave the 
impression that they lived not far from the Siboi 
and the Agalassoi, and occupied part of the territory 
below the confluence of the J he I mu and the Chenab. 
At the confluence Alexander garrisoned a citadel and 
t/icncr came into the dominions of the Sndracac and 
the Malli (Mil lavas), The former may have occupied 
parts o! the Jbaug and Lyallpur districts. The name of 
the Sudracae or the Oxydrakai represents the Sanskrit 
Kshudraka.- They were one of the most numerous 
and warlike of all the Indian tribes in the Paujab. 
Arrian in one passage refers to the "leading men of 
their cities and their provincial governors' 1 besides 
other eminent men. These words afford us a glimpse 
into the internal condition of this and similar tribes. 

ID. The Malloi : 


l hey seem to have occupied the right bank of 
tli< lower i I yd motes (Ravi) and are mentioned as escaping 
across that river to a city of the Brflhmapas. The 
Akesines (Chcniib) is said to have joined the Indus in their 
territory* Their name represents the Sanskrit 
Malaya. According to Weber, Apidalj (according to 
rhijii?*rtal, KatySyana), speaks of the formation of the 
compound "Jfalwttdmta-MataA,” Smith p U mts out that 
the Mahabterata couples the tribes in question as forming 


1 ]*t arrx.aas-*. ass-:. 

* Mbk.,u. sa. If; VII, CB.9. 


1 , l2Ui *>■ P' «* «Nr«, ib, a iDilaulrnt 

Tfrii WI i Tf** “ r " t,lv ' *«WM P** of U» JW 

dlitnci, MuiiH a portion of South Ltiiimir w*.i ir . 

Konb Hull**. OjilljHir, W 6 ,t Hoctgomory, ,nd porb» r . 
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part of the Kaurava host in the Kurukshetra war. 1 
Curtius tells us 2 3 that the Sudraeae and the Malli had 
an array consisting of 90,000 foot soldiers, 10,000 
cavalry and 900 war chariots. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar informs us that Pacini refers 
to the Malavas as living by the profession ol arras. 9 
In later times they are found in Rajputana, Avanti 
and the Mahl valley. 

20. The Abastanoi : 

Diodoros calls them the Sambastai/ Arrian Abastanoi, 
Curtius Sabarcae, and Orosius Sabagrae. They were 
settled on the lower Akesines {Chenab) apparently below 
the Malava country, but above the confluence of the 
Chenab and the Indus. Their name represents the 
Sanskrit Ambashtha or Ambashtha. 6 The Ambashthas are 
mentioned in several Sanskrit and Pali works. An 
Ambashtha king is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana* 
whose priest was Narada. The Mahabharata 1 mentions 
the Ambashthas along with the Si vis, Kshudrakas, 
Malavas and other north-western tribes. The Puranas 
represent them as Anaya Kshatriyas and kinsmen of the 
Sivis. 8 In the Barhaspatya Arthaiastra , 9 the Ambashtha 
country is mentioned in conjunction with Sind: 

Kaimna-Hun-Ambashtha-Sindhavah. 

1 EHI„ 1914. p. 94n.; ilffcft., VI. 59. 135. 

3 Invasion of Alexander , 234. 

5 ind. Ant, 1913, p, 200. 

1 Invasion of Alexander , p. 292. 

* Dr. Surja Kantit draws adiatiDOtiDii betwceo Ambashtha and 

regarding the former as a pl«cc-aame t and the latter as the name of a 
particular class of people *an elephant-driver, a Ksbatriya, a mixed caste , 
(B. C. Law VoL IT, pp. 127ff|. To oa the distinction seems to be baaed upon 
philological conjee tore®. 

* VIII. 21. 

7 H. 52.1445. 

1 Pargiter, AIHT ., pp, 1084 09. 

3 Ed. F. W, Thomas, p, 21. 
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In the tmb/iMhu Suffu, 1 nil Amfm(^ba is called a 
Brabmana. In the Smrli Literature, on the other hand, 
Ambftsh|iba denotes a man of mixed Bril mini; a and 
Yaisya parentage. According to J fit a fat IV, ,%3, the 
Ambatthns were farmers, It seems that the Ambiishthas 
were n tribe or elan who were fit first mainly n 
fighting race, but some of whom took to other 
occupations, ciz., those of priests, farmers and, according 
to Smfti writers, physicians (.lmbfl^h [.famuii,! chikitsUani}. 1 

In the time of Alexander, the Ambaehjlias were a 
powerful tribe having a democratic .government. Their 
army consisted of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 500 
chariots.* 

In later times the Anihasb|baa are found in South- 
TCastern Indin near the Mckala range, and also in 
Bihar and possibly in Bengal.* 


■ cj the fituftMrt, part l p p r 

* MaSu. X t., Dr Kufta KatilA rii^gLifi lb* tr W dlqjj r Uttr V^umi, IL 
1&1) fhn In ILiev lUiHitftliin he spiibi tf tbr fj iflibilitj d 

Aintartjfio being a SBDikriii^ him Ql at C.rltic void ffltjQJDg 
U2fcr of tbg ervurya". It in also pg-ntH ciitt ifaat the w<zrd mi/ be in 
C3iCl pirnH^I Iq 'ma^dmltfn 1 ' imuqiuck *am hhaw' HifiBns ‘a! Jui* 

roiaiare , tti • so Ihsi JuilWH^o would mma '<?$% niiisfag on lb* 

, L e ifc n driviTp k^per. ft or t Kahatn^, They 

en warrftf**piesitjiih|y u y \w*Qh<u ¥ sod bauiier-limftrits. 


A dttimetion k drawn bditrf^i Ambnth f fca 146 J mln f h\ha. The tub 
tDeatiom,] «p™km h eoutf^wd to I* » j.l ft «. DaCne , b*«d an iTir pl 9 P< 
qaeii^ Att.lji t- 1 alter nntM 0|] tbs iabj«c* *, n frvbfiir, mi B r B; I. 206; 
JiiIj-Da: , IW^ fy. I (9 ff; /Tutor* a/ <*>, UJ. pp. CW ff, 

* iHftTjmn &/ -t2 -cp, 

* l/. IM vlnt., XliL SCI; ft f .Jn.' S^hhiU; XIV 7; WffcfcaW* 

q( tf™"*** 1 p ■ Lvm u, it * (wap tf M of ju^-rnt«Afi«. 

C/. 41^0 It,, *.ntu.l,!t, K**.rtbn «t BihJr, ,b„ Om,Jt Ambt^h* of lb* 

5, ; n "-t l ' ,(D -?; 1L W “ tnd *p T«i,« of 

!*“ BWp M»U*» c |„^ „ Aa , Ulblhl , ^ „ cot lbfl w t , 

d.K«. ih. tuthfntKUj « W^rwta, of UmAMon. r^.orJM b* nh»«l* 

in*: ..Trs.tt'r” nr . .. 

I at - pi,. t W - r * pm WEBfl iVlsTftbU- cTiilonthS or 

I 9 ^ ( a ua. ij. the AtiitiPiUi, Xhat h.ptt^ i,„i. I uL , „ , *_ 

Ip ife I^iw] fMhato, 1, 2, i •“* Uo ' ^ 

IrtT fpritEi tbs ofldencti of Mir/i] *uJ 
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21-22. The Xathroi and the Ossadioi 

The Xathroi are according to McCrindle 1 the Kshatri 
of Sanskrit literature mentioned in the Laws of Manu 
as an impure tribe, being of mixed origin. V. de 
Saint-Martin suggests that in the Ossadioi we have 
the Yasati of the Mahdbhiirata, 2 a tribe associated 
with the Sibis and Sindhu-Sauvlras of the Lower 
Indus Valley. B Like the Abastanoi, the Xathroi and 
the Ossadioi seem to have occupied parts of the 
territory drained by the lower Akesines (Chenab) and 
situated between the confluence of that river with the Ravi 
and the Indus respectively. 

23-24. The Sodrai (sogdoi) and the Massanoi: 

They occupied Northern Sind with contiguous portions 
of the Punjab (Mithan-kot area) and the Bahawalpur 
state, below the confluence of the Panjab rivers. The 
territories of these two tribes lay on opposite banks of 
the Indus. The Sodrai are the Sudra tribe of 
Sanskrit literature, a people constantly associated 
with the Abbiras who were settled near the Sarasvatl. 4 
Tbcir royal seal ( basileion ) stood on the Indus. Here 
another Alexandria was founded by the Macedonian 
conqueror: 


Atri (Samhita, 378) and Bopadev. It is equally cleir that the VaiJya 
problem cannot be solved in tbe way it baa been sought to be done in 
tome recent publications. Due attention should be given to historical evidence 
bearing on tbe point like that at Megastbenes and of certain early 
Chalukya, P&tjcJya, end other epigraphs, e.jj. the TalanisfSchi plates, Ep. Ind. 
IX 101; Bhandarker’s List 1371, 3061, etc. 

* 1 motion of Alexander, p. 156 n, 

* VII. 19. 11:39.37; VHI. 41 90. 

1 "■'iWir'jhdhuh Sfiratcti&h Sitayo'tho V>-i$didy nb (Mbh., \ 1. 106. sI. 

Va^uti Shtdhu-Sauvtrd itiprayo' tikutsitah.’’ 

‘‘ Gandharah Sindhu-Sauvirdh Sicuyo'lha Vaidlayah" (Sffcli., VI. 51 Lf) 

' Palaiiiali, 1.2.3; Mbit.., VII. 19.6; IX. 37. 1. 

33—1829B. 
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25. The kingdom of Monsikanos i 1 

This famous state included n large part of modern 
Sitifl. Its capital has been identified with Alw in the 
Sukkur district. The characteristics of the inhabitant* 
of the realm of Mousikimos its noticed by Strabo fire 
given below : J 

“The following are their peculiarities ; to have ^ 
khut of Lacedemonian common meal, where they eat 
in public. Their food consists of what is taken in 
the chase. They make no use of gold nor silver, 
although they have mines of these metals. Instead 
of slaves, they employed youths in the flower of their 
age, as the* (’retails employ the Apharajotie, and the 
Laced tcinonmus the Helots. They study no science 
with attention hut that of medicine f for they consider 
the excessive pursuit of some arts, as that of 
war, and the like to be committing evil. There is 
no process at law but against murder and outrage, 
for it is not in a person’s own power to escape cither 
one or the other; but as contracts are in the power 
of each individual, he must endure the wrong, if 
good faith is violated by another; for a man should 
be cautious whom lie trusts, and not diet nib the city 
with constant disputes in courts of justice.” 

^ rom ^ account left hy Arrian it appears that the 

inch mans, i.r,, the Brihmartas exercised considerable 
influence in the country. They were He Instigators of a 
revolt against the Macedonian invader. 4 


S 'TtV 

Xihnk^C/. ^ 

1 H.AP. m p. 96 . 

I ™ ¥ *“* Wltt *• H M m . x. 4T). 

BtTflbo ’ ”• 1 ti.1 <b* 

8 ' n * ,h * '*** ■««* 4. kibs „ 
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'2G. Tile principality of Oxykanos: 

Curtins nails tlie subjects of Oxykanos the Praesti 
i.Proshthas ?).* Oxykanos himself is styled both by Strabo 
and Diodorus Portikanos. Cunningham places bis terri» 
tory to the west of the Indus in the level country around 
Larkhana. 1 

27, The principality of Sambos 

Sambos was the ruler of a fnountaiitous country adjoin¬ 
ing the kingdom of Mousikonos, with whom he was at 
feud. His capita I* called Sindimant, bus been identified, 
with little plausibility, with Schwau, a city on the 
Indus/ According to Diodorus f a city of the Rrithmapaa 
(Rrabmonavata ?) bad to be stormed whilst the operations 
against Sambos were going on/ 

28 . Patalene: 

ll was the Indus delta, and took its name Irom the 
capital city, Pa tala probably near the site of Balunannlmd. 

Diodorus tells n«“ that Tannin (Pataln) had a political 
'•oustitui ion drawn on the same lines as the SparUin , tor 
in this community the command in war was vested in two 
hereditary kings of different bouses, while a Council of 
Elders ruled the whole state with paramount autboiii)- 
One ol the kings in the time of Alexander was called 
Moepes/ 

The states described above had little tendency to unity 
or combination. Curtins tells us* that Ambhi, ruler ol 

* arwt. vi. a. si. 

* /iiFMfon t,f Altxaxdtr, p. 1M; AGi, 

3 BicnUbu, Kco/JIn# to UeTiitt (Cami. fful- i« • E ja#Bl ‘ c 

tm Alive. 

* MeCrindlr, Intern ot A ittwdrr, p. 404; AOI, «*.,»» f. 

1 Died, XVII. |f(9. 1; */. Alb*Mini U. 316: II. 

1 /«f, Ain., p , 

* fnr. dfu,, [h, 3S6. <?/ Mibcji 

* far, Hlfjr., p. 303* 
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In si la, was at war with Abisares and Poros. Arrian 
informs us that Poros and Ahisorea won? not only oremit's 
of 1 a si fa but also of the neighbouring autonomous tribes, 
^n one occasion the two kings marched against the 
Kfibudrakis and the MSfevaa.* Arrian further tells ua 
thin the relations between Poros and his nephew were 
far from friendly. Sambos and Mouaikanos were also 
on hostile terms. Owing to the.se feuds and strifes 
amongst the petty states, a foreign invader luid no united 
resistance to I ea r; and he could he assured that many 
among the local chieftains would receive him with ojtfn 
arms out or hatred for their neighbour*. 

The Nandas of Magadba do not appear to have made 

: m> attempt to subjugate these states of (be UtUirapatfm 

( North-W est India). The task of reducing them was 

reserved for n foreign conqueror, viz., Alexander of 

Maced on. I he tale of Alexander’s conquest has been 

told by many historians including Arrian, Q. Curtins 

Rufus, Dio,loros Siculus Plutarch and Justin. We learn 

from Curtins itml Scythians and Dalme served in the 

Macedonian army.* The expedition fed by Alexander 

ft ’ 1 tiiis .■ ■, uijil lined Saba-Ysvana enterprise. The 

invader met with no such general confederacy of the native 

powers like the one formed by the East Indian elates 

again* ftp 1 a-AJ&ta&ttni, On the contrary he obtained 

T ***t h0m important chiefs like Arnbhi of 

Taxila San^uK CSafljayn ?) of VusbkmvMlj Ko ^ 

or Wm* (of the Kabul region ?), Asaageles (Adrajit 9), 

rs! "o os Sftgigiipta) H t 10 ^ ol flS ^ rewait j the 

j Jf ^'^keniattB,* The only princes or peoples 

Pnron inrl S o ■ ° f ag*iu M | the invader were 

* haares, a ltd the Ma lavas (Malloi), Kshudnikaa 

1 CljrunacSfr 4ffiffri l p m 
* in r, AlAi tt p, a 

3 lm* t AUx.> f* + 113. 
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(Oxydrabai), and the neighbouring autonomous tribes. 
Even ill the tatter* case personal jealousies prevented any 
effective results. Alexander met with stubborn resistance 
from individual chiefs and Hans, notably from Astes 
(Hast! or Ash taka 2), the AspaHaus, the Assnkeuians, 
the elder Poros, the Katbaiatis, the n 1 leii, the Oxvdrakai, 

and the Brahman of the kingdom uJ Motisikanos. 
Mssaaga, die stronghold of the Assakeniaas, was stormed 
with groat difficulty, Poms was do rested on the banks of 
the Hydaspes (B.C. 326), the Malloi and the Oxydfftkai 
were also no doubt crushed. But Alexander found that his 
Indian antagonists were different from the effete troops 
of Persia. Diodom* informs its that tit Msesaga, where 
Alexander treacherously massacred the mercenaries, the 
women, taking the arms of t tie fallen, fought side by 
side with the men." r Paros, when bo saw' most of his 
forces scattered, his elephants lying dead or straying 
riderless, did not flee—as Darius Codoniaumis had twice 
fled—but remained lighting, seated on an elephant of 
commanding height, and received nine wounds before he 
was taken prisoner. 11 The Mallei a! moat succeeded in 
killing the Macedonian king. But all Ibis wtis of no 
avail. A disunited people could not long resist the united 
forces of the Hellenic world led by the greatest captain 
ol ancient Europe. Alexander succeeded in conquering 
the old Persian Provinces of (landhara and "India, but 
was unable to try con Hub ions with A grammes king of the 
Grnngartdae and the Prasii, i.c. t the last Nando king of 
Magadlm ami the other Gangetic provinces in Eastern 
India. Plutarch informs us that the battle with Pores 
depressed the spirits of the Macedonia us and made them 
very unwilling to advance further into India, Moreover, 
they were afraid ol the “Suudaritai and the Praiami'’ who 

1 Iwb, Mtx.f p. BJO 

2 €t Bitty, nitiQflj tt) d /or iltryinHfts, p|t. 43&-S9, 



were ported to bn waiting for Alexander with an army 
of $0,000 horse, 20CUJ00 foot, 8,000 war-chariots and 0,000 
lighting elephants, As a matter of fact when Alexander 
was retreating through Karmania hr: received a rejrort 
that bis satrap Philippes, governor of the Upper Indus 
Province, had been immlered"(324 B.C.). Shortly ufter- 
wanls tin* Macedonian garrison was overpowered. The 
Macedonian governor of the Lower Indus satrapy had to lie 
transferred to the north-west borderland beyond the Indus 
and no new satrap wa 3 appointed in bis plane. The 
successors of Alexander m the time of the Triparadeisoa 
agreement in 321 Tt,C., confessed their inability to remove 
t e Indian Kajas of the Pafljab without royal troops under 
the command of some distinguished general. One of 
the Rnjfts, possibly Poros, was treacherously slain by 
EndetnoSp an olHecr stationed j n the Up[*r Indus 
satrapy. Thu withdrawal of the latter (err. 317 B.O.) 

marks the ultimate collapse ol the first serious attempt 
of the Yavanas to establish an empire in India. 

1 Jit t>nh pi i moneur effect of Alexander s raid seems 
to have been the establishment of a number of Yawna 
settlements in the Mtmpatha. The most important of 
these settlements were: 



i. I fie city of Alexandria (modern Chari kar 


'«»“* Kftpij* s b W. n„ 


■« Hotfrii onJ 1s , j |(H( AJotaBlll . i4 

1 J •' 4n Wirfffcoftoad Kircr, flf * r clu. can. 
,fc ' U u mpittajutad by tin uMva B^rttu. 
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5. Sogdiau Alexandria, 1 below the confluence of the 
Pafijab rivers. 

A6oka recognised the existence of Yona (Yavana) 
settlers on the north-western fringe of his empire, and 
appointed some of them, ( e.g the Yavana-raja Tushaspha) 2 
to high offices of state. Boukephala Alexandria flourished 
as late as the time of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. 3 
One of the Alexandras (Alasanda) is mentioned in the 
Mahacamsa .* 

Alexander’s invasion produced one indirect result. It 
helped the cause of Indian unity by destroying the power 
of the petty states of north-west India, just as the Danish 
invasion contributed to the union of England under 
Wessex by destroying the independence of Northumbria 
and Mercia. If Ugrasena-Mahapadma was the precursor 
of Chandragupta Maurya in the east, Alexander was the 
forerunner of that emperor in the north-west. 


% 


1 fritr. Alex,, pp. 203,364; Bury, History of Greece for Beginners, p. -t33; 
Comb. Hist. Ind., I. 376f. 

s for the nationality of Tnebaspha and significance of the term “Yavana." 
see Eaychaudhnri. Earhj History of the VtiisJinara Sect, ilnd Ed., pp. 2Sf, 314 post, 

3 Schoff'a tr., p. 41. 

Gigar'e tr., p. 194. 



CHAPTER IV. THE MAURY A EMPIRE : 

THE ERA OF DIG VI,1 AT A 

Section i. The Reion of Chakdraguita Maiirya. 

MItch rh li u i rn tl re/ w i fl it (? b h ujVf i 1 it gu i > i« dh n no 

sam&rita Tajamtirttfii 

Sa Srlmndhutulkubfiftydickirii mu rat n mo /mb 

pa rt hie ai~ C h a nd ra <J u p ta h. 

—M uflr&ra kth a* a . 

lu B.C. $26 the Hood of Mecedonian invasion had 
overwhelmed the Indian states of the Pafijab, and was 
threatening to hurst upon the MndhyaricSa . Agruinmes was 
confronted with a crisis not unlike that which Armimus 
had to face when Varus carried the Homan Engle to the 
Teutobnrg Forest, or which Charles Martel had to face 
when the Saracens carried the Crescent towards the field 
of Tours. The question whether India woe, or was not, 
to be lie I Ionized awaited decision. 

Agrarames wee fortunate enough to escape the 
onslaught of Alexander. But it is doubtful whether he 
bad the ability or perhaps the inclination to play the pert 
uf an Arniinius or a Charles Martel, had the occasion 
arisen. But there was at this time another Indian who 
wns made of different stuff. This was Chaudragupta, 
ihe Sandrokoptos ( Snndrakottos, etc. ) of the classical 
writers. The rise of Chandragupta is thus described by 
Justin t 1 

“India after the death of Alexander had shaken, as 
it ware, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his 
governors hi death. 'Che author of this liberation was 


W ii s^n’i U L P- \ 12 Wills yfigbi flm*S)4*Uirti*+ 
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Sandrowittus. This man was of humble origin, but wag 
stimulated to aspire to regal power by supernatural 
encouragement ; for, having offended Alexander 1 by his 
boldness of speech and orders being given to kill him, 
lie saved himself by swiftness of foot; and while he was 
lying asleep, after his fatigue, a lion of great size having 
come up to him, licked off with his longue the sweat that 
was running from him and after gently waking him, left 
him. Being first prompted by this prodigy to conceive 
hopes of royal dignity lie drew together a baud of 
robbers,* and solicited the Indians to support hia new 
sovereignty.* Sometime after, as lie was going 10 war 
with the generals of Alexander, a wild elephant of great 
bulb presented itself before him of its awn accord and, 
as if tamed down to gentleness, took him on it? hack and 
became his guide in the war and conspicuous in fields of 
battle. SandrocoUus thus acquired a throne when 
Seleucus was laying the foundations of bia future 
greatness/' 

The above account, shorn of its marvellous element, 
amounts to this, that Ckaiidragupta, n man or non- 
monarchical rauk, placed himself at the head of the 

J fckmm lElutjcfi] fchoJikr* $fnpci*e Ui lead ‘Niuilfhfll IKUhli) i Q P^ 1 
'Alrwidfum/ Sucb rmtadilfolP by luodero *UU>f* t>Utn mute** 

lluJmth wfafl fclta run Ifl CEiglD*! SOUfC** *Ed kj jxc (li* Ct-ftfllilOD IT(£^I f di UJ? 

l b*i tirlj ulU'T fif CLiiaiSra^cpm w-yrsir- icbltiDllded W- j«di!in tfiliirfi VaL 11^ 

**> ipwh 1 , ef- Ml- 141 * c » ,e uf iqJ 

kP. 1 ^7 iJ, citttd Ksllisi faeces) 

* lb. original tijatwion md by 3wliu Iim tb* ° r 

»i well i4 thi! ul ‘mbbor'- A ml tb« form'-' »"« *■ "' * ftb ,udi * n 

tndiiiuu hunted by HeiiiicbinJr* m tbo tVlIX, MJ-Wl i 

Obiifurddtcjidfjf^fl'P 

<Uh ft\ <t f fy4df , a in *i) 0«h .V«d u m «.t li r tt mkuJ iwk * - 

• * . Cbioikj* uiibrird fat CbindmSi’Hi -»» ,,rlo J * ith W " U ^ f,UBd uud " 

gft.utid, (hi. ‘wuh iL« *i,t J lniutnkyy'J kr «b« of nptettiBC 

1 An'^diog hi Ibe int#rpielklltih ictopM by HoU**cfo— in*iigntfd ib* 
IftJuiDiUi uurtbthw (be ciuttug ^Tuomial.' 
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Indians who chafed under the Macedonian yoke, and after 
Alexander’s departure defeated his generals and "shook 
the yoke of servitude from the neck of India. The 
verdict of the Ilydaspes was thus reversed. 1 

The ancestry of Chnndragupta is not known for certain. 
Hindu literary tradition connects him with the Narnia 
dynasty or Magadlia.* Tradition recorded in Mediaeval 
i use rip Lions, however, represents the Maury a family (from 
which he sprang) as belonging to the solar race.* I" rum 
Matidh&lri, a prince of that race, sprang the Manrya line. 
In the Rajputfiiw Gazetteer,* the Moris (Maury ns) are des¬ 
cribed as a Rujput dan. *Tain» tradition recorded in the 
Puri\<i*Jifnpnre«Uj represents Chandragupia na the son of a 
daughter of the chief of a village of peacock-tamers (Muj/u-ivj- 


1 The tutl-M retail in moT&rotni l-d by OhtiiifrapLpia* .*»J thirty wh* 
with Mp 3» pr&bablj bfgia -e> Sind* Tin VI’Ai^mtAtt Satrap ^At 
prcfintt wliWfiw betara 331 Xtnhbi snJ the PitinYi nrtftaiirfd in 

p**l*#lion of pari ion# of tb* Weitom iftd Central pan jib ami »iw ndjtijpintf 
Itgirmi till itftHfilnfi After IUh Trifbrataiad aurttuieot frf 8H B G, 

1 The WiriJr4rdfciA4iP( dill him firit ottljr Ifturf *)m(rcr i;Aet II. vprw 6 
bai il*a Vfl*4flll»||d < Act IV), Kihrmi ndtA and §. .trunk™ pekr la him M 

PiirfflPiffuiJa^fllS, Mn of the gftTUjii^ Nandi, h Lp Yogi'Hudli The 

to[iHDcBlih; r inn tlir Vithf* Put&yn (IV, U —WilftOft IX, 187, *4J1 tbit CfcftAJn* 
U*pl* W1I t(» am of Kindi by * wife aim*! Mart, wIm'wv In* lad b"a 

taeMtaoU *tn? called Miuryai. phu^jjri;!. ihe rn tin 

tfmMrdfcchiini, inFr.Tmd til ad tb- mher band ch^r Chindrmpipfi wai ill dJtil 
«0 ot M«ry» whfl tt*» IK* ». r» f t Ih* NiaiU k;«« 9*rtinlj»*iJdtii by Murft t 
jAlljrhirr of a FfiaJijJa <&MiIn?b 

1 Ep, Jnd-, 11. M3- Th# WnMcrfllhxifJiftJ OQDW& thn Manful with 
the flikjrAi who, ju in well-known, filaitoctl belong to the til* 

fluuj- Of. ilto JratfiSr.dhdfpiifaJA, &&, 

< ll A, tHe Mru-af &«vJtncjf. crMnpjiKl by M*j« E. D, Enilnc tp, 14). 

• p*4* is; ytii, saw. 
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poskaka). 1 The MaMvaiiw* calls him u scion of the 
Khattiya dan styled Mariya (Maurya), lo the Lhvyavadam 3 
Bindusara, the eon of C baud ragn pin, claims to be an 
anointed Kah&teiya, Kshatriya Mardhabkishikta. ln the 
‘.time work 4 Astoka, the son of BindueRra, calk? himseli a 
Ksbatriyu. In the MaiUipiirirJhhan^ Sutta* the Monyas 
are represented as the ruling clan of Pipphnlh JHH, and as 
belonging to the Eatwtriya caste. As live MaHparlnibba™ 
Sidia is the must ancient of the works referred to above, 
and Forms part of the early Buddhist canon, its evidence 
should be preferred to that of later compositions. 
It is. therefore, practically certain that Gbandragapto 
belonged to u Ksbatriyu community, viz., the Moriyu 

(Maury u) clan. . 

In the sixth century B. C. the Moriyas were the 
ruling clan of the tittle republic of Pipphnhvaua which 
probably lay between Kummindei in the Nepalese iarai 
and Kaaia in the Gorakhpur district. They must have 
been absorbed into live Magadhan empire along with the 
other states ol Eastern India. Tradition avers that they 

were reduced to great straits in tlie fourth century ■ 
and young Chandragupta grew up among [k-mcuc k-taniera» 
herdsmen and hunters in the Yindhyan forest. e 
classical notices of his encounter with a lion an< an 


' H*d4bi.t lotion *0 "Si-^f 1 *«»«. 

X»t n t m lUiUmul. mitt Aeliuti Infonn. a> th " '»“*• . „ 

b*. » Um ,uk. „ ,b. M.W,. Mu* •* 

.... m ... ...... 7 ,sr* 

Pp. U, fl2>. Potlchf-r lafORUJtWfh' <>l &»!«&■, 23 1 . . vo 

aISA til Mntiof li« lja fur ihr iljo»<*7 of tin M'urJ M - Wt 
imujjiDi' fn th<m a. pom tale slluiioii to l ^ ir ' rfl mT.j mV. j. _ 

t «d(. r » XrMJi«unei. p. IT. Itm l*«* »«**“* 

■ <W»«ad Noil'* ltd., P- STO- 


11 Tl^n 4UB, 
1 
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elephant accord well with his residence amidst the wild 
denizens of that sequestered region. During the 
inglorious reign of Agrammes, when there was general 
disaffection amongst his subjects, the Moriyas evidently 
came into prominence, probably under the leadership of 
Chandrag'upta. These clansmen were no longer rulers 
and were merely Magadhan subjects. It is, therefore, 
not at all surprising that Justin calls Cbandragupta a 
man of humble origin. Plutarch, as well as Justin, 
informs us that Cbandragupta paid a visit to Alexander. 
Plutarch says* “Androkottus himself, who was then a 
lad, saw Alexander himself and afterwards used to 
declare that Alexander might easily have conquered the 
whole country, as the then king was hated by his subjects 
on account of his mean and wicked disposition.” From 
this passage it is not unreasonable to infer that Chandra- 
gupta visited Alexander with the intention of inducing 
the conqueror to put an end to the rule of the tyrant of 
Magadha. His conduct may be compared to that of 
Rana Ramgrama Siriiha who invited Babur to put an end 
to the regime of Ibrahim Lurli. 2 Apparently Chandra - 
gupta found Alexander as stern a ruler as Agrammes, 
for we learn from Justin that the Macedonian king did 
not scruple to give orders to kill the intrepid Indian lad 
for his boldness of speech. 15 The young Maurya 
apparently thought of ridding his country of both the 
oppressors, Macedonian as well as Indian. With the 
help of Kautilya, also called Chanakya or Vishnugupta, 
son of a Brahmana of Taxila, he is said to have over- 


1 Life of Alexander I*ii P 

* Regarding the conduct of 8mi i{! rft n]a Sniiba, see Tod's 
p. 3t0, n (2). Anne Bnasnnab Beveridge, tbe Bdbur-ndma 
p. 539. 


Rdjastnan, Vol . I, 
in English, VoL Hi 


» As already stated tbe substitution 
justified. 


of Nanda’ for Alexander cannot be 
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thrown the infamous Nanda. Traditional accounts of 
the conflict between Chandragupta and the last Nanda 
are preserved iu the Milindapanho, the Puranas, the 
Mudrarakshasa, the Mahavamsa Tlkd and the Jaina Pari- 
Sishtaparvan. The Miliadapahho 1 tells us that the Nanda 
army was commanded by Bbaddasala. The Nanda troops 
were evidently defeated with great slaughter, an exagge¬ 
rated account of which is preserved in the Milindapanho. 

“Sometime after” his acquisition of sovereignty, 
Chandragupta went to war with the prefects or generals 
of Alexander * and crushed their power. 

The overthrow of the Nandas, and the liberation of 
the Pan jab were not the only achievements of the great 
Maurya. Plutarch tells us 8 that he overran and subdued 
the whole of India with an army of 600,000 men, Justin 
also informs us that he was “in possession of India.” In 
his Beginnings o/ South Indian History, 4 Ur. S. Ivrishna- 
swami Aiyangar says that Mamulanar, an ancient Tamil 
author, makes frequent allusions to the Mauryas in the 
past having penetrated with a great army as far as the 
Podiyil Hill in the Tinneveliy district. The statements 
of this author are said to be supported by Paranar or 
Parana Korranfir and Kallil Attiraiyanar. The advanced 
party of the invasion was composed of a warlike people 
called Ko6ar. The invaders advanced from the Konkan, 
passing the hills Elilmalai, about sixteen miles north of 
Cannanore, and entered the Rongu (Coimbatore) district, 
ultimately going as far as the Podiyil Hill (Malaya?). 


1 SBE.. Vol. XXXVI, p. 147. 

1 Of. Smith, drfofca, third edition, p. 14a. For the relative date of the asaump- 
Ugq of sovereignty and the war with the prefects see Indian Culture t No 3, 
pp. 559ff l Ape Nandas and Mauryas, p. 137, 

1 Alex, LXn. 

* Chap, H, c/, JR A S t 19^4,666. 

5 For the Koiar see Indian Culture, I, pp. 97 ff. Cf. Kofakira, ANM. 251 If. 
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Unfortunately the name of the Maury ft leader is not given. 
But the expression Fumha Mariya t f or Maury a upstarts, 
would seem to suggest that the first Maurya, i.e., 
Chau d rag upta, and his adherents were meant.* 

Certain .Mysore inscription* refer to Chandragupta's 
rule in North Mysore. Thus one epigraph says that 
Ndgarkb&yda in the Shikftrpur T&Icrj ivjis protected by 
the wise Chatidragupla, "an abode of the usages of 
eminent Kshatriyas.” s Tina is of the fourteenth century 
and littlu reliance can lie placed upon it. But when ike 
statements of Plutarch, Justin, Mfuiiulanfir, and the 
Mysore inscriptions referred to by Rice, are read together, 
they seem to suggest that the first Maury a did conquer 
a considerable portion of trims-Vindhyan India, 

Whatever we may think of ChandmgtipLa's connection 
with Southern India, there can be no doubt that he 
pushed tua conquests as far as SurSahtra in Western 
India. The Junagaijli Ruck inscription of the Mahakuhti- 
trapu Hud radii man refers to his R&shpriya or High 

* £fpi*Hr’i£4 0 / tfo-ulh JhilHin, Slftor*/ p. yy. Cf. ATtf^rp* ndti. uifU-nt 

i 3J tld rd rd k i ?i a > -j, ,\ i. |V], 

* Baraeti integer {Camb. HisL Ind kt F. &Sl tb«l the 1 V'mqb 4 3livijiu'frr 

'BmUtA pt.-iil.lj t Urtuth trf %ha KaEtLini MiUf/jl. But ti»re 

W lntTcliy h ny u* □ u i □ ir liniocinsl nrrcFkiJi yj tb? pcufr^tiijn ■ F LLd Aln-uFjfJi 0^ f-'"' 

.Kuittny J^H 1 ^ Ihe iQ^herct |^rL „f the Twmil i*mn<rjF. Foe oih*T »iig|[ 0 iEion*i 
JCI JHAS., \m t pp. &4:w T*mii bald ihm 4 'iU Uuir-if w*r* 

am aUow«<E eg ant#: TauiiUkum, n jj ilia Jatl pjfcn b . tiisj ruiclijJ tri* this V(inta|* 
tuH H ' liS, p. U&S. Th*f alv rpj*c 4 Dr, Aijmfgr 1 * m about lb* 

Ecsar. Hut the view Llsn-t, Ltn: mill o{ CbAfulf i^upra poasiblj ifl*ctioil tfc* 

WOaBlH m the F&r Ijkwh Csf tci-Jn -wtiUrh AbOQniM jei pwii *Qtl ^ULi 
n Jivo fxiCkfiimiliun iVim tbi- Vuifr^ruJcirHaJO, Ai;[ + tn H >,vhhicb 

tb«L tbfl nifteBKi af ih] fifit Mii-pryu, cv^QiaiUf isat-Mids t 'Trow ihe k>fct 
muuul 4 an |th* Hiiui»Li»}'a*i p cwktl by ibotrur-i uJ Ni* u pray of 14 m d i i i □ i itrcain 
UintfMi plijirig itiflBl fttoanf iti wseki, i* the iW«i 0 f tb* wtfturii 
,DjiAj rrtjiEiil in irked by tba bsilljimr:- ■ .: j.-jh liubLi]£ With t'dHdrt", 

ilia tlrflcripLiCiEi, however* iiauj bL purely ■. m ?cid jema', piof. > T , Suild It orftk^l 
illba jcCCitidl lo the Tamil E«ita p. 

* Hra, »nti /rem lAn /njcrrptiuni^ V- 1&. Fl*4, bGW«TPr. if 

about ihfft Jmiin tfiditioo Find. dht. 1^, I b$ &) M Cf. iiw JHA3* 
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THE SELEUKIDAN WAR 

Commissioner, Pushyagupta, the VaiSya, who constructed 
the famous Sudarsana Lake. 1 

Reference has already been made to an Aramaic 
Inscription from Taxila which mentions the form Priya- 
darsana, a well-known epithet of A£oka Maurya. But 
it is well to remember that in the Mudrarakshasa 
Piadamsana is used as a designation of Chanda sin or 
Cbandragupta himself. 2 Further, in Rock Edict VIII 
of A4oka, his ancestors, equally with himself, are styled 
Devanampiya. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
conclude that, like his famous grandson, Cbandragupta, 
too, was known as ‘Devannmpiya Tiyadasi’ (or Pnya- 
darsana’), and it is not ahvay's safe to ascribe all epigraphs 
that make mention of Prryadarsana, irrespective of their 
contents, to A4oka the Great. 

The Seleukidan War. 

We learn from Justin 8 that when Cbandragupta 
acquired his throne in India Seleukos (Selene us), a 
general of Alexander, was laying the foundations of his 
future greatness. Seleukos was the son of Antiocbos, a 
distinguished general of Philip of Maced on, and his wife 
Laodike. After the division of the Macedonian Empire 
among the followers of Alexander lie canied on several 
wars in the east. He first took Babylon, ami then hm 


» The subjugation ot lbs whole of Northern Ind.s iW.cfti) from the 
HiroalsTas to the see is probably suggested by the following passage of .he 
Kaufitiya Arthafiistra (IX, V traditionally asc.ibed to n C *‘“ d ' *"* 

"DrJ Pp(fifoi; tm a,n Him*.t S^udrinUram Udi.h.nam 

hasra parimanam atiryak Chakratorli-KtheUam." Cf. Mud.Sraktkttie, 

Act IT U Verse 19. 

7 Act VI. 

* Wat sen’s tr*, j>. 141. . 

‘ Seleukos obtained the satrapy of Babylon first after the agwente. 

Tripsradeisos (321 B.C.) and afterwards in 313 B.C. Uon\ w k 14 

is dated. To 306 B.C.,b« assume l the ti 11 ® °f 1*' 0 £ ( am ■ nc ' ’ 

161; Comb, Hist. Ind.,l, 433). 
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strength being increased by this success, subdued the 
Bactrians. He next made an expedition into India. 
Appianus says 1 * 3 that be crossed the Indus and waged 
war on Chandragupta, king of the Indians, who dwelt 
about it, until be made friends and entered into relations 
of marriage 8 with him. Justin also observes that after 
making a league with Chandragupta, and settling his 
affairs iu the east, Seleukos proceeded to join in the 
war against Antigonos (301 B. C.). Plutarch supplies 
us with the information that Chandragupta presented 
5U0 elephants to Seleukos. More important details are 
given by Strabo who says :* 

“The Indians occupy (in part) some of the countries 
situated along the Indus, which formerly belonged to the 
Persians: Alexander deprived the Ariani of them, and 
established there settlements (or provinces) of his own. 
But Seleucus Nicator gave them to Sandrocottus in 
consequence of a marriage contract, and received in turn 
500 elephants.’’ “The Indians occupied a larger portion 
of Ariana, which they had received from the 
Macedonians." 4 

It will be seen that the classical writers do not give 
us any detailed record of the actual conflict between 
Seleukos and Chandragupta. They merely speak of the 
results. There can be no doubt that the invader could 
not make much headway, and concluded an alliance which 
was cemented by a marriage contract. In his Atoka 5 Dr. 
Smith observes that the current notion that the Syrian 

1 Syr. 55; Iiwf, Ant t Yol- VI, p* 114, Hultaach, xxxiv* 

* Appiimis uses Ihe dear term kedos tcopnecliOD by marriage)* and Strabo 
(XV) only an epigamia . The cession of territory in coiueguenoo of the 
marriage contract dearij suggests that the wedliug did take place, 

3 H & 126. 

* Ibid, p. 78. Tarn. Greeks in Eactria and India , 100, 
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king ‘gave his daughter in marriage’ to Cbandragupta is 
not warranted by the evidence, which testifies merely to 
a ‘matrimonial alliance.’ But the cession of territory 
“in consequence of the epigamia" may rightly be 
regarded as a dowry given to a bridegroom. The Indian 
Emperor obtained some of the provinces situated along 
the Indus which formerly belonged to the Persians. 
The ceded country comprised a large portion of Ariana 
itself, a fact ignored by Tarn. In exchange the Maury a 
monarch gave the "comparatively small recompense of 
500 elephants”. It is believed that the territory ceded 
by the Syrian king included the four satrapies: Aria, 
Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Paropanisadai, i.e., Herat, 
Kandahar, Makran and Kabul. Doubts have been 
entertained about this by several scholars including Tarn. 
The inclusion of the Kabul valley within the Maurya 
Empire is, however, proved by tbe inscriptions of Aloka, 
the grandson of Cbandragupta, which speak of the 
Yonas and Gandharas as vassals of the Empire. And 
the evidence of Strabo probably points to the eessiou 
by Seleukos of a large part of the Iranian Tableland 
besides the riparian provinces on the Indus. 

Megasthenes 

We learn from the classical writers that after the 
war the Syrian and Indian Emperors lived on friendly 
terms, Athenaios tells us that Cbandragupta sent 
presents including certain powerful aphrodisiacs to tbe 
Syrian monarch. 1 Seleukos sent an envoy to the Maurya 
court, whose name was Megasthenes. Arrian tells 

* Inc. Alex., p. 405. Cf. Smith, EH!. 4t)i ed., p. 153. The treaty between 
Cbandragupta and Seleukos ushered in a policy of pbilbelleoism which bore 
fruit in the succeeding reigns. In the days of Bindusara and Adoka there waa 
not only an exchange of embassies with the Hellenistic powers of the West, 
but the services of Greek philosophers and administrators were eagerly sought 
by the imperial government. 

35—1830 B 
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us J that Megasthenes originally lived with Sibyrtios, the 
satrap of Aracbosia. He was sent from thence to 
Pataliputra where he often visited the Maurya Emperor, 
and wrote a history on Indian affairs. The work of 
Megasthenes has been lost. The fragments that survive 
in quotations by later authors like Strabo, Arrian, 
Diodoros and others, have been collected by Scliwanbeck, 
and translated into English by McCrindle. //&$ Piofessoi 
Rhys Davids observes, Megasthenes possessed very little 
critical judgment, and was, therefore, often misled by 
wrong information received from others. But he is a 
truthful witness concerning matters which came under 
his personal observation. ^The most important piece of 
information supplied by him is, as Rhys Davids pointed 
out, the description of Pataliputra which Arrian quotes 
in Chapter X of his Indica : 

"The largest city in India, Darned Palimbothra, is in 
the land of the Prasians, where is the confluence of the 
river Erannobaos 3 and the Ganges, which is the greatest 
of rivers. The Erannobaos would be third of the Indian 

r i ver8 .Megasthenes says that on the side where 

it is longest this city extends 80 stades (9i miles) 
in length, and that its breadth is fifteen (If miles); that 
the city has been surrounded with a ditch in breadth 6 
plethra (606 feet), and in depth 30 cubits; and that its 
wall has 570 towers and 64 gates.’-’ 8 

There were many other cities in the empire besides 
Pataliputra. Arrian says, "It would not be possible to 
record with accuracy the number of the cities on 
account of their multiplicity. Those which are situated 

t Ctrinnodc's fcr., p. 254, 

2 EraDHQbsos = HirajmYaha, $ona ParaVa ed, f 

1918, p. L9). Cf r **Anu£onaih PataUputram" (PaUfijati, H, 1J2>. For references 
to “Pataliputra in a Tamil clastic 11 see Atyangar Com. Vol. 355 ff, 

3 Cf. Patafijali, IV. 3,9; *'P&ptfiputrakaJi prasdddh PataHpuirakal} 
praHrfl t£f\ M 
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near the rivers or the sea are built of wood : for if they 
were built of brick they could not long endure on account 
of the rain and because the rivers overflowing their 
banks fill the plains with water. But those which have 
been founded in commanding places, lofty and raised 
above the adjacent country, are built of brick and 
mortar.” The most important cities of Chandragupta’s 
empire besides the metropolis, were Taxila, Ujjain, 
Kausambi and possibly Pundranagara. 1 

iEIian gives the following account of the palace of 
Chandragupta. “In the Indian royal palace 2 where the 
greatest of all the kings of the country resides, besides 
much else which is calculated to excite admiration, and 
with which neither Susa, nor Ekbatana can vie (for, 
metbinks, only the well-known vanity of the Persians 
could prompt such a comparison 3 ), there are other 
wonders besides. In the parks tame peacocks are kept, 
and pheasants which have been domesticated; there 
are sliady groves and pasture ground planted with trees, 
and branches of trees which the art of the woodsman has 
deftly interwoven; while some trees are native to the 
soil, others are brought from other parts, and with their 
beauty enhance the charms of the landscape. Parrots 

1 Potjdranagaia has been identified with MahastMnagarh in the Bogra 
District of Bengal. The identification seem* to be confirmed by an inscription, 
written in early Mauryan Brfthmi character, which has been discovered 
at Mahnstbana. The record matea mention of Pumdanagala and its storehouse 
filled with coins styled Ganjaka*, Kdkanikas, etc. and refers to a people 
called Sadvargikas. (Barua, IHQ, 193d, March, 57 ff; D. B. Bhandarkar, Ep, 
Ind., April, 1931, 83 ff; P- C. Sen, IHQ, 1933. 722 ff.) Dr. Bhandarkar 
reads Solih)ea(ntt 9 i B0 i„ the place of Sadcargika which is more plausibly suggested 
by Dr. Barua. If the record really belongs to the early Manrya period the 
reference to eoina ia interesting. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal thinks that coins of the 
Manrya age bear certain aytnbola that can be recognized (e/. JRAS, 1936, 437 ff.). 

1 The "Suganga" palace waa the favourite resort of Chandragupta (JRAS., 
1923, 5B7.) 

a The statement should be remembered by those modern writers who find 
traces of Persian influence in Manrya architectnre. 
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are natives of the country, and keep hovering about the 
king and wheeling round him, ard vast though their 
numbers be, no Indian ever eats a parrot. The Brachmans 
honour them highly above all other birds—because the 
parrot alone can imitate human speech. Within the 
palace grounds are artificial ponds in which they keep 
fish of enormous size but quite tame. No one has per¬ 
mission to fish for these except the king’s sons while 
yet in their boyhood. These youngsters amuse themselves 
while fishing in the unruffled sheet of water and learning 
how to sail their boats.” 1 

The imperial palace probably stood close to the 
modern village of Kumrahar. 2 The unearthing of the 
ruins of the Maurya pillar-hall and palace near Kumrahar, 
said to have been built on the model of the throne-room 
and palace of Darius at Persepolis, led Dr. Spooner to 
propound the theory that the Mauryas were Zoroas- 
trians. 3 Dr. Smith observed that the resemblance of 
the Maurya buildings with the Persian palace at Persepolis 
was not definitely established. Besides, as Professor 
Chanda observes, “Ethnologists do not recognize high 
class architecture as test of race, and in the opinion of 
experts the buildings of Darius and Xerxes at Persepolis 
are not Persian in style, hut are mainly dependent on 
Babylonian models and bear traces of the influence of 
Greece, Egypt and Asia Minor.” 

We learn from Strabo 4 S that the king usually remained 
within the palace under tbe protection of female guards r ’ 

1 McCriodle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 141-42. 

2 Smith, The Oxford History of India , p. 77. Hacph&ii, AS oka t pp. 2S-25. 

3 J, R. A. 8 .1915, pp. 631,405 ff. 

* H. & F/s Tr„ VoL III, p, 1Q6; ef. Smith, EHL, 3rd ed. * p. 123, 

S Tbe same writer tells iu that these women were bought from their parents. 
In view of this statement it is rather sorpriling that Megaphones is qaatei as 
saying that none of the Indians employed slaves. Note also the story narrated by 
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(r/. &trt fjanair dhanoidhth of the At! fut^osfrd) and 
appeared in public only on four occasions, viz., in time 
of war; to sit in Iris court as a judge; tooffejr sacrifice 
and to go on hunting expeditions, 

Chandragupta's Government 

Cbandnigupta was not only a great soldier and con¬ 
queror, he wag a great administrator, Mcgasthenes, the 
Greek ambassador at his court, has left detailed accounts 
of his system of government. The edict of his grandson 
Asaka, and the ArthaMlra attributed to Ins minister, 
Kaurilya, confirm in many respects the particulars of 
the organisation of the empire given by the distinguished 
envoy. The certainly existed before Biina 

(seventh century A.D.) and the YanrfisSfra of the Jainas 
(not later than the fifth century A.D.). But it is doubtful 
if, in its present shape, it is ns old as the time of the first 
Miurys, Reference to CJiiHflpfllfii, China silk, which, be 
it remembered, occurs frequently in classical Sanskrit 
literature, points to a later date, as China was clearly 
outside the horizon of the early Mnuryas, and is unknown 
to Indian epigraphy before the Nfigilrjunikonda inscrip* 
lions. Equally noteworthy is the use of Sanskrit ns the 
official language, a feature not characteristic of the 
VI miry a epoch, A date as late as the Gupta period is, 
however, precluded by the absence of any reference to 
the Denarius in the sections dealing with weights and 
coins. Quite in keeping with this view is the reference 
to the Artkai&strn contained in Ja'rna canonical works 
that were reduced to writing in the Gupta age. We have 
already adduced grounds for believing that I rthamslra 
probably existed before tlm second century A.D. 1 Though 

Albfnaiof iJmt Amilrwhi^i iU■* BindaiAn) btffffwl AoIiw1h?i Stfvr lo lw_t Bad 
w:nd him t proftiur (Tki Barty Nitlwy nf pp ifli, 1TG* 

l P, 9(,-mtr 
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a comparatively late work, it may be used, like the 
Junagadh Inscription of Rudradaman, to confirm and 
supplement the information gleaned from earlier sources. 

The Supreme Government consisted of two main 
parts: 

1. The Raja and 

2. The “Councillors” and “Assessors” {Mahdmdtras, 
and Amatyas or Sachivas). 

The Raja, or sovereign was the head of the state. 
He was considered to be a mere mortal, though a favoured 
mortal, the beloved of the deities. 1 The possession of 
the material resources of a great empire and control 
over a vast standing army gave him real power. But 
there was a body of ancient rules, Porana pakiti, which 
even the most masterful despot viewed with respect. The 
people were an important element of the state. They 
were looked upon as children for whose welfare the head 
of the state was responsible, and to whom he owed a debt 
which could only be discharged by good government. 
There was a certain amount of decentralisation, notably 
in the sphere of local government, and there was usually 
at the imperial headquarters, and also at tbe chief centres 
of provincial government, a body of ministers who had 
a right to be consulted specially in times of emergency. 
Nevertheless the powers of the king were extensive. He- 
had military, judicial, legislative, as well as executive 
functions. We have already seen that one of the occasions 
when he left his palace was war . 2 He considered plans 
of military operations with his Senapati * or Commander- 
in-Chief. 


1 Cf. ante mala. 

s <7/. Strabo, XV, i; and Easily a Bk. X, 

a Eaof 0 p. 38. Id the last days of tbe Maorja empire we fiod tbe Senapati 
overshadowing tbe king and transferring to himself the allegiance of tbe troops 
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He also sat in liis court to administer justice. “He 
remains there all day thus occupied, not suffering himself 
to be interrupted even though the time arrives for attend¬ 
ing to his person. This attention to his person consists 

of friction with pieces of wood, and he continues to listen 
to the cause, while the friction is performed by four 
attendants who surround him,” 1 The Kautiliya Artha- 
6astra says, 2 “when in the court, lie (the king) shall 
never cause his petitioners to wait at the door, for when 
a king makes himself inaccessible to his people and 
entrusts his work to his iramedate officers, he may be 

sure to engender confusion in business, and to cause 
thereby public disaffection, and himself a prey to his 
enemies. He shall, therefore, personally attend to the 
business of gods, of heretics, of Brahmanas learned in 
the Vedas, of cattle, of sacred places, of minors, the aged, 
the afflicted, the helpless and of women ;— all this in order 
(of enumeration) or according to the urgency or pressure 
of those works. All urgent calls he shall hear at 

once.” 

As to the king’s legislative function we should note 
that the Kautiliya Arthatestra* calls him “dharmo-pravar- 
taka and includes Rajasasana among the sources of law. 
As instances of royal “Sasanas” or rescripts may be 
mentioned the Edicts of ASoka, the famous grandson of 
Cfaandragupta. 

Among executive functions of the king, our autho¬ 
rities mentions the posting of watchmen, attending to the 
accounts of receipts and expenditure, appointment of 
ministers, priests and superintendents, correspondence 

with the Mantriparishad or Council of. Ministers, collection 


1 H. * F., Strabo III, pp, 106-107. 

* Sbamaaaatry'a translation, p, 43. 

* Bk. Ill, Chap. I. 
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of the secret information gathered by spies, reception 
of envoys, etc. 1 

It was the king who laid down the broad lines of 
policy and issued rescripts for the guidance of his officers 
and the people. Control was maintained over the most- 
distant officials by an army of secret reporters and 
overseers and, in the days of Chandragupta’s grandson, 
by itinerant judges. Communication with them was kept 
up by a network of roads, and garrisons were posted 
at strategic points. 

Kautilya holds that Rajatva (sovereignty) is possible 
only with assistance." A single wheel can never move. 
Hence the king shall employ Sachivas and hear their 
opinion. The Sachiyas or Amatyas 0 f Kautilya corres¬ 
pond to the “seventh caste” of Megasthenes which assisted 
the king in deliberating on public affairs. This class 
was small in numbers, but in wisdom and justice excelled 
all the others. 3 

The most important amongst the Sachivas or Amatyas 
were undoubtely the Mantrins or High Ministers, pro¬ 
bably corresponding to the Maharaatras of Anoka's Rock 
Edict I and the “advisers of the king’-’ referred to by 
Diodoros. I hey were selected from those Amatyas whose 
character had been tested under all kinds of allure¬ 
ments./ They were given the highest salary, viz., 48,000 
panas per annum. 6 They assisted the king in examining 


‘ KautUj,. Bk. I, Cb. svi ; xvii ; Bk. VIII. Ch. i. Cf. ASoka’a Hock Edict* 
III (raenlaacn about alpa tyayala and elpa bhandatS), V (appointment of high 
officials', \I (relations with the Parishad, and collodion of information from the 
fa(iredaka), and XIII (diplomatic relations with foreign powers) 

1 Cf. Maim, VII. 65. 

1 Cbinnoek, Arrian, p, 413.. 

« II. 41. 

‘ Sarropod/m iuddan Mantnn,h Icurydt.-ArthaSastra. 1919 , p 17 . For 
upidhd see also the Juaagadb Bock Inscription of SkamJa Qupta. 

6 Earlys, p. 247. According to Smith (EHI, 4th c d., p. 119) th e value 
of a silver papa may lie taken as not far from a shilling. 
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the character cl tine Am&lyas who were employed in 
ordinary depart meats, 1 A J] kinds of administrative 
measures were preceded by consultation with three or 
four of them. 1 In works of emergency (dttjayihe karye) 
they were summoned along with the Mantriparishad* 
They exercised a certain amount of control over the 
Imperial Princes, 4 They accompanied the king to the 
battle-field, and gave encouragement to the troops.* 
KautiJya was evidently one ol those Manttins, Another 
minister for Pradesh^ ?) was apparently Maniyatappo, 
a -Tamilian, who helped the king to “confer the bleadings 
of peace on the country by extirpating marauders who 
were like unto thorns/'* That there were at times more 
than one iVtmfrirt is proved by the use of the plural 
ARjjifWnnh. 

Id addition to the Manfrins there was the Mantri- 
parishad, i.e,, Assembly of Counsellors or Council of 
Ministers, The existence of the Pari shad as an important 
element of the Manna constitution is proved by the third 
and sixth Kook Edicts of A6oka, T The members of the 
Mnntriparistwd were not identical with the ARmirius, Tn 
several passages of Kaufiiya’s ArthaMstra the Mitnfrjnj 
am sharply distinguished from the The 

latter evidently occupied an inferior position. Their 
salary was only 12,000 panes, whereas the salary of a 
Abn trill was 18,000, They do not appear to have beeD 
consulted on ordinary occasions, but were summoned 

1 ft id,, p. 16. 

1 ft id., pp, i iMi 38* 

j fty., p 03 Cf. kin l*'i Sock Edicl VI, 

• Hid,, [i. aan. 

1 Ibid.. p. 369 Cf. lb« Udar*uiri Timmptioo of Slt». 

1 Torncm’i jSfuJuJrflrHrJ, p *lii- TK» tiidiwe it Stic, 

t N(^tc fll» Ptiuj'i to not!-' tnS rich TmtiftnJ *ho «ii in council 

wilt iij t »tiu e iMuonhu), The Sort)/ ffitto’y ef Bengal, 1181 ; cf. ,WV iu, 121. 
a. ill, 320 ,199 ftmityi Strain. 

’ Cf. pp, 20 . 39 , 3 * 7 . 
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along with the Mantrins when Atyayika kdrya, 1 i.e., 
works of emergency had to be transacted. The king 
was to be guided by the decision of the majority 
(Bhuyishlhdh ). They also attended the kiog at the time of 
the reception of envoys. 2 From the passage “ Mantripari- 
shadarh dDadaSamdtyan kuroita ' —“the Council of Ministers 
should consist of twelve Amatyas ,” it appears that the 
Parishad used to be recruited from all kinds of Amatyas 
(not necessarily from Mantrins alone). From Kautilya‘s 
denunciation of a king with a “ Kshudraparishad,” 1 
a small council, his rejection of the views of the Manavas, 
Barhaspatyas and the Au^anasas, his preference for an 
“ Akshudra-parishad a council that is not small, and his 
reference to Indra s Parishad of a thousand Risliis , it 
may be presumed that he wanted to provide for the 
needs of a growing empire. Such an empire was 
undoubtedly that of Chandragupta who may have been 
prevailed upon by his advisers to constitute a fairly big 
assembly. 1 

Besides the Mantrins and the Mantripari shad, there 
was another class of Amatyas who filled the great adminis- 
trative and judicial appointments.® The Kautiliya 
Arthasdstra says 0 that the “dharmopadhd4uddha ! 1 Amatyas, 
officers purified by religions test, should be employed in 


' ArthaMstra, 33. Cf. Mhh., iv. 30. 8. Adoka'a R. E . VI 

* Arthaifatra , p. 45 , 

J P. 283. 

IP 1 Di * 3 * Eaddn ° <P; 3721 «*«■ to tbe five burred conncillor. 

iPanchima.yaiatan,, of Bmdusara, son and auooeMor of cbandragupta 

Maarya. Pawsjal, refers to Chandragupta Sabhd. Bat we hare no indication 
as to its constitutioa* 

* Ct : th " Katma ~ Sach ™ of the Junagadh Rock Inscriptba of Rodra- 
daman I. 

6 P, 17. C/* McCrindie, Megarlhene* and Arrian f 1936, 41, 49 
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civil 1 and criminal- courts; the “arthopadhasuddka" 
A maty as, officers purified by money-test, should be 
employed as Samdhartri (‘‘Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Minister of the Interior”) and Sannidhatri (High 
Treasurer and Keeper of Stores ; 8 the “kamopadhasuddha” 
A maty as, officials purified by love-test, should be 
appointed to superintend the pleasure grounds, the 
“ bhayopadhaiuddha” Amdtyas, officers purified by fear- 
test, should be appointed to do work requiring imme¬ 
diate attention (c sanna karya), while those who are 
proved to be impure should be employed in mines, 
timber and elephant forests, 4 and manufactories. 
Untried Amdtyas were to be employed in ordinary or 
insignificant departments (sdmdnya adhikarana). Persons 
endowed with the qualifications required in an Amdtya 
(Amdtyasampadopeta) were appointed Nisrishtdrthdh or 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, Lekhakas or Ministers of 
Correspondence, and Adhyakshas or Superintendents. 

The statements of the Kautiltya Arthaiastra regarding 
the employment of Amdtyas as the chief executive and 
judicial officers of the realm, are confirmed by the classical 
writers. Strabo, for example, observes/ “the seventh 
caste consists of counsellors and assessors (Symbouloi and 
Synedroi ) of the king. To these persons belong the 
offices of state, tribunals of justice, and the whole 

1 Civil (Dharmaslftiptf) Courts were establishes! “io the cities of Sangra* 
hana (in ihe midst of a collection of ten villages), Dronamukha Cm the centre 
of four hundred villages;, Sth&niifb (in the centre of eight hundred villages), 
and at places where districts met [Janapada-sandhi ;? union of districts)/' 
and consisted of three Dharmaetkas (judges versed In the sacred law ) >nd three 
Amity a#. 

1 A Criminal (iTaniafeaiodAflua) Court consisted of 3 or 3 

Pradeshtfis. The functions of the latter will bo described later on. 

* For the duties of these officers see Kati|iiya's 4r£fcaid$£rit, Bk, II, 5*6, 
35 i Bk. IV, 4 ; Bk, V, 2. For the revenue system under the Mauryas, see 
Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System, pp, 165 ft. 

1 Cf , Ndgavana of Pillar Edict V. 

* H, & F. t Vol. Ill, p.103. Cf. Diodoro*, II. 41. 
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administration of Arrian also says, "from them 

are chosen their rulers, governors of provinces, deputies, 
treasurers, generals, admirals, controllers of expenditure, 
and superintendents of agriculture/’ 

The adhyakshas who formed the pivot of the Kaotiliyan 
administration, are evidently referred to by Strabo's 
translators as Magistrates in the following passage: 1 

Of the Magistrates, some have the charges of the 
market,* others of the city, others of the soldiery/ Some 4 
have the care of the rivers, measure the land, as in Egypt, 
and inspect the closed reservoirs from which water is dis¬ 
tributed by canals, so that all may have an equal use of it. 
These persons have charge also of the hunters, and have 
the power of rewarding or punishing those who merit 
either. They collect the taxts, and superintend tlse occu¬ 
pations connected with land, as wood-cutters, carpenters, 
workers in brass, and miners. They superintend the 
public roads, and place a pillar at every ten stadia to 
indicate the byways and distances. Those who have 
charge of the city (aslynomoi) arc divided inLo six bodies 
of five each/ Next to the Magistrates of the city is a 
third body of governors, who have the care of military 
■Hairs. This class also consists of six divisions each 
composed of five persons/ 

1 Ob* clan oT Adhfakfkti, those, in bliarge or nomea, *r« rvfcrred to in lb« 

Aiulitsn iwriptiODl A1 MiLbiijjhl rni. 

1 41 Dittos*' *Pcordlfl|£f to the Cambridge tLitory of India, l. 41?. 

1 €f. tE» of Hit. Xtil, Chi. ITT 

and V. 

* t_ 4\, ihifi dLiliict CiEsnr*]-. t AgrotiDitiDii. 

body wai rrtpflniihlb for qdq at foibwiDy rtrf rlmwiltj dti., 

OJ Uk invdtotiicjl *n«, W towiga ro*ii*oU. ft) njlitfalkw ul birthi *od 
i|i-atbi, (*> ir*4?, «mmtPi'e, weight# tod rntunfe*. <d) mp^rriiion and faleof 
:»■ leaflet ur*l u<l <«) ndll^joa of tithe* W uk», lu their *J[octiT* 

«uwdrj the? l®hri «ft« pobik bcjldia*,. mirketi, harbour, 

Fncei were ngutated bj tlacm, 

' « **««* *M cupouibfe tor ..do 0 f it, following d»ptn- 

ni^ni', arc., lb# o*v/, inatpett 4bd ooiacaiiiinii (c/ L Ftrhffi Ui-Mpi 
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The Magistrates in charge of the city and those iu 
charge of military affairs are evidently the same as the 
NagarSdhyakshas and Ealadhyakshas of the ArtkaiBstTaA 
Dr. Smith remarks,® "the Boards described by 
Mega st hones as iu charge of the business of the capital 
and the army are unknown to the author (Kautilyn), who 
contemplated each such charge as the duty of a single 
officer. The creation of the Boards may have been an 
innovation effected by Ckandrnguptu personally.’- But 
the historian overlooks the fact that Kauiilya distinctly 
says: ^Bohumukhytuh anityam ch&dhikamna^i sthapayet/' 
■'eiusli department shall be u lik e red by several temporary 
heads -” a * 1 Adhynkshbi h Suit khytiya ka-Ukhaka-RUpadurfuka* 
N ivigrOhak-Ottardtlhtjakeha~9akh&h hurmuyi kurijuh, "the 
Superintendents shall carry on their duties with the assis- 
tancf: of accountants, scribes, coin-ex miners, stock-takers 
and additional secret overseers," Evidently Dr. Smith 
notices only the Aflhyakslntx but ignores the existence of 
the UUaT&dhyMa* and others. As in regard to the 
A rtluizastra Smith notices only the Adhyakshas, so in 
regard to the classical accounts he Lakes note only of the 

• 

IwjIHji. bk.X. Ch. iTi. lbs inquiry, tbc e»v*lry, thn china-.* and lb« clrjdmnl., 
la Hi* ,,f the .UeftubWata lb* dlrinont ore *l*U-d 10 ba ux 

tern. 96$ at right (LIX, 4119$ : 

Ignifcd ,V i'ji Ueiiitl hum FUdUieUiv* P6xfata 
VUhfir Sivai Ckurtichaita Dtiiki ili 
r thjanyrf.ini Kitumtga ptakiiini iu 

“Cbinot?, dcphinii, hoiwu. iBfxnlry horisq-einler*. *bipj. '*‘ lh b*»t 
flUlJt-a ft* I lie rigbl.il— then* irfi (he epen "‘tiioli*" o! t Tight i»K tn«*» O di •CrDdlOt 
«f Kura." 

Th* tf^httfiirniM IV, %) Itletiu SMirilWi 6aFfl"». Cf. Mhb- V. W. 16. 

1 M|«rc BJ,. JUI 9 , p. 65 , N 6 " if ifca.Xdi-nJ tttilm* 

BtlidfcyatixhlV 0/. niLujara^dit und «< *<bh„ V. 7 . 6. 

* BBI, JtJU, p, 141. Cj. MtnanhiOp forty Hitler? of fit Itgfll, pp. 167 Cl, 
Stein, .HtgulMnn uni Kaufrija, pp. 239 8. 

1 .irffcadflrtm, 1UL0, p, GO, Ob pujjc M so b»rt tbs following p*i M go- 
Hmtj-iUf 1-fit ha- f*Ji (mimgglit.iBuhhyim-xt utluipiycl . r.«., (.lepbints, walr; 
ch*mt*. and infantry ibiU tirh be lilac*! under many chief*. 
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Boards, but ignores the chiefs who are expressly men¬ 
tioned in two passages, 1 viz .— 

“One division is associated with the Chief Naval Suptrin- 
Undent," “another (division) is associated with the per¬ 
son oho has the charge of the bullock-team#.'- The Chief 
Navnl Superintendent and the Person in Charge of the 
Bullock-lea ms, doubtless, correspond to the Nilvadhytikehti 
and the Co'dhyiiksha of the ArthaMst to. Il is ft mistake 
to think that the Namdhyaksha of the early Hindu period 
was a purely civil ufricial, tor ho was responsible for the 
destruction of Hitiwikiis {pirate ships?) and the Malta- 
bhfirata- clearly refers to the navy as odo of the (ihgas or 
limbs of the Royal Forces. The civil duties of the 
Ndcadhyahsha have their counterpart in those oi 
Mega st belles' Admiral relating to the “letting out of 
ships on hire for the transport both of passengers and 
merchandize. M| 

Central popular assemblies like those that existed 
among the Lichclibmis, TVfftMAs,£§akyi*6 and other Sahtjhax 
had no place in the Maury a constitution. The custom of 
summoning a great assembly of Gramikas or Village Head¬ 
men seems also to have fallen into disuse. The royal 
ebimcil gradually became an aristocratic body attended 
only by nobles and rich men. 1 

Administration of J u slice 

At the head of the judiciary stood the king himself. 
Besides the royal court there were special tribunals of 
justice both in citics{naj/ara) and country parts (;r nupada) 
presided over by Vyavaharika Mahdmdlras and Rajukas 
respectively. Greek writers refer to judges who listened 


t B- * P.p Stwlni, III. p, 10*. 

. xii. its. ii-!2. 

1 Sltabo, XV.). <8. 

i Plmj <{Dii|« 1 in MbidIim'i Eatljf Hilary «/ BcujoJ, 1*6, 
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to cases of foreigners. Petty cases in villages were 
doubtless decided by the headmen and the village elders, 

All our authorities testify to the severity of the penal 
DodaJ But the rigours of judicial administration were 
sought to he mitigated by Afeka, grandson of Chtmdm- 
gupta, who meted out equal justice to all and ins tiki ted 
the system of itinerant Mahmatras to check maladminis¬ 
tration in the outlying provinces. Considerable discretion 
was, however, allowed to the Rfijakos- We are informed 
by Greek writers that “theft was a thing of very rare 
occurrence' 1 among Indians. They express their surprise 
at this for they go on to observe that the people have 
no written laws but are ignorant of writing, and conduct 
ell matters by memory." The assertion about the Indians 
ignorance of writing is hardly correct, A ea rebus and 
Curtins record that Indians use pieces of closely woven 
linen and the tender bark of trees for writing on, Sira bo 
tells us that ft philosopher who has any useful suggestion 
to offer, commits it to writing. Attention may also be 
invited to the marks on Mauryan pillars intended to . 
show the by*roads and distances.' 

Provincial Government 

The Empire was divided into a number of provinces 
which were subdivided into JftMflf or vishayas (districts), 
because “No single administration could support the 
Atlantean load.” The exact number of provinces in 
Chindragupta’s time is unknown. To the time of his 
grandson, Atoka, there were at least five, et*. * 

1. Uttarapatho 1 •« capita], TaldU 

2. Avantirsttha’ *■* ** ^jjy** 1 ! 


I Menallu, (Ivfcrpu/ fl^njar, pp. 143,1S7, 107 1. 

* Dtridffl^ar.4, p. 4U7. 

I Tht Quttiiw of V.«H7 P<* H. P- ““»■ tf-Wmrfuj Cfe. XITI; 

IfnMbt.Jlijrrirrua, p, 'J0, 
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8 * Dai * fai ^P atba ... capital, SiiTiirnngiri (?J 

4. Kulingji To'flJi 

5. Prfichya, PriicbJnn 'Pm&ii) 1 ™ ti PMaljpuira, 

Of these only the first two and the Just one cun be said, 

«ilU any Amount of certainty, to Lave formed parts of 
Chandmgupta’s Empire. Hut it is not altogether improb¬ 
able that Dakshiij&patba, too, wasjooe of Cbaudragupta's 
provides. The outlying provinces were ruled by princes 
of the blood royal who were usually styled Kutmiras. We 
learn from the Kautiiiya I rlhai&strtf that the salary of a 
Kutn&rn was 12,000 papas per annum . 

^ The Home Provinces, U. t Prfichya and the Madhyadrfa 
fEastern India and Mid-India), were directly ruled by the 
Emperor himself with the assistance of Mahdmatras or 
High Officers stationed in important cities like Pdtali- 
putru, Kauifimhl, etc. 

Besides the Imperial Provinces, Maury a India included 
a number of territories which enjoyed a certain amount of 
autonomy. Arrian refers to peoples who were autono¬ 
mous and cities which enjoyed a democratic Govern¬ 
ment. 5 The Katdiltya ArthaJmtra* refers to a number of 
Bangh&s i.e, economic, military dr political corporations 
f.i con federal ions evidently enjoying autonomy in certain 
matters, e.g., Ksmboja, Surushtra, etc. The Kambojae 
find prominent mention as a unit in the Thirteenth 
Rock Edict or Atoka, R. E. V, alludes to various 
iiflfioHj or people* on the western harder (AparSta) in addi¬ 
tion to those named specifics I ly. a It U not improbable 
that Snrashtm was included among these nations 
which, judged by the title of its local rulers, enjoyed a 


1 C/. Lbc y«jjli'op?a of Mthnda, H, 

f r, l!*T, 

* McDihjD. Tht Early nUiory r .f Btngal, 160; t hiMWdf, Arrian. 413 

* P. m 

* i. n q mi, 68L 
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considerable amount of autonomy. The commentary on 
the Petavatthu refers to one of the local Rajas named 
Pihgala, 1 * the contemporary of Asoka. Another contem¬ 
porary, 3 4 5 * * the Yavana -raja Tushaspha finds mention in 
Rudradaman’s inscription at Junagadh. The Yavana-raja 
was probably a Greek chief of the North-West who 
was appointed to look after the affairs of Surashtra by 
Asoka, just as Raja Man Singh of Amber was appointed 
Subadar of Bengal by Akbar. His relations with A^oka 
may also be compared to that subsisting bet ween the Raja, 
of the Sakya state and Pasenadi, In the time of the first 
Maury a Surashtra had an officer named Pushyagupta, 
the Vatiya who is described as a Rdshtriya of Chandra- 
gupta. In the Bombay Gazetteer , 8 the word Rdshtriya 
was taken to mean a brother-in-law. Kielhorn, however, 
in the Epigraphia Indica* took the term to mean a 
provincial Governor. This rendering does not seem to 
be quite adequate because we have already seen that 
Surashtra had possibly its group of Rajas in the Maury a Age 
and could not be regarded as an Imperial Province under 
a bureaucratic governor of the ordinary type. The 
Rashtriya of the inscription seems to have been a sort of 
Imperial High Commissioner,® and the position of 
Pushyagupta in Surashtra was probably like that of Lord 

1 Law, Buddhist Conception of Spiritsp 47 ff, 

* Attempts in recent time a to as dig n Tushaspha to the poat-A&okan period 
lack plausibility. In the Jnnagadh epigraph the n bids of the suzerain invariably 
accompanies that of the local ruler or officer. There is no reason to think that 
the relationship bet ween ASoka and Tushaspha was different from that between 
Chandragupta and Pushyagupta or between Hudradaman and Suvjgakha, 

3 Yd. I, Part I, p, 13, 

4 Yd. VrtX, p. 46. 

5 C/, the type met with in the Near East after the First World War. The High 
Commissioner acted for tho de facto paramount power. His office does not pre¬ 

clude the possibility of the existence of a local potentate or potentates. Note also 
Wendel Wilkie'a observation ( One World t p, 13) on the British '‘ambassador 1 * 

to Egypt who is * ‘for all pract ical purposes its actual ruler/* 

37-1829B 
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Cromer in Egypt. Neither the At that Ham nor the edicts 
of Awoka mention clearly any class of officials called 
Uauhlmja} It is, however, probable, that the USsktnya 
was identical with the Ratfttrapuia whose salary was 
equal to that of a HTfttttara or Prince. 3 

A hereditary bureaucracy does not scorn to have come 
to existence in the early Afauryn period at least in the 
territory of Surnshtra, The assumption of the title of 
iifl/ti by local rulers and the grant of autonomy to the 
Hajukas in the days of Aioka ultimately let loose 
centrifugal forces which must have helped in tbe 
dismemberment of the empire. 

Overseers and Spies 

The classical writers refer to a class of men called 
Overseers (Epistopoi) who “overlook what is done through¬ 
out tbe country and in the cities, and make report to the 
king where the Indiana are ruled by a king, or the 
magistrates where the people have a democratic Govern- 


I The Al,k*n inscriptions, ImsMMr, moolinc tbr flofAitaii In d thr PAH 
** K * h Ihctinors, edited bj Ifhji end 9ttit ttmfrwM Wirt 

liathirifrt. 

' AtihnUtira, p. HJ7. For Mthlriyn tt-r *]*> Mtt., XTI, S3, itj 8T. g. 

Jlrtsordin,- to Amin ( V, 14) » it a ,ajaigVa ft»UiH>jfl kw P f the 

kiap). Bil Krti^irinio bsji in bis MianMntety ibat except La a pin; » 
lidtAjrfjo i, e Itmpiuthiknta, I,*., officer .ppobtad t, L»k .n.rortnper. 

„ *?• a “■ p^iaes Of., th? W««i M i* a epitope. 

Note rti» pcaitteo of Eu4«do* jo rebtioo i u I be Indian IUjA, Q t tbt Penjib, 
and that of Pml&ln TnKlttpalo* ct thi V n.b A.D p r . Baraedrews 

atlenlin <in IC, X. LOU, pp. 89 JT.l to W»e:al tenia inifudifig Budcfhsgborte's 
dufk * * ">**' *■*•■«» U* e-iipKd te tb« 

ju.t hrtwren rtr MrtimAtn,, *„a Bimini ihuHing the fo X of rielotr 
Th*j Unwin* were fl«gt«ui»1; d raised h.Uiug .ircrdi .ni] the like |„ 

Tbie may *e)l he tree. B,.« the led. cited by him M B « .dcouete 

r? f **" „ iK ““ d7Vt Bf «•"*■**<* *™r 3 ' the SMHrikM «t 
w*. n.tbte, teora then tb. fora.o »t lh , bi6k ,„ 

f V e ™'* Owi* iSd dDttkte. „f the PtMl Tb * 

tm *** of TueMtph, Mil S^ivtkh, Hiftnlionet iB tb a (anlD epiurepi '' 

Tkk ™ 1 " ,Sr< '»>■«*“"* end i u*.,?.*, 

of Eebinwtdnu. eiatmi he lifhuy bm<w eridr. 
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meat. 1 ’ 1 Strabo calls this class of men the Ephon or 

Inspectors. "They ore/' says he, “intrusted with the 
superin ten deuce of all that is going on, and it is their 

duty to report privately to the king.. .The best and the 
most faithful persons are appointed to the office oF 

Inspectors.”The Overseer of Arrian and the Inspector 
of Strabo may correspond to the iJosh/riyu of the 
Junagadh Inscription or to the Pradchtri or the Gfi'jhn- 
Purushas {secret emissaries) of the ArihaHastra. Pradesh tri 
may be derived from PrudiS which means 'to point,' 'to 
communicate,** 

Strabo speaks of different classes of Inspectors. He 
tells tiB that the City Inspectors employed as their co¬ 
adjutors the city courtesans; and the Inspectors of the 
Camp, tlie women who followed it. The employment of 

women of easy virtue ns spies is also alluded to by the 
KautiWya ArthaiOstTa. According to that work there 
were two groups of spies, cur.; 

1. SaihsHitl/f, or stationary spies, consisting of secret 
agents styled K&pa^ika, Udasihita, Grihipatika, Vaidekalta 
and Tapaw, i.c., fraudulent disciples, recluses, house¬ 
holders, merchants and ascetics. 

2. Saiichlrah or wandering spies, 1 including emissa¬ 
ries termed Sulri, Tiltshna and Rasttada, i.e., class-mates, 
firebrands and poisoners and certain women described as 
Bhikshukis (mendicants), ParivrajikAs (wandering nuns), 
MHildas (nbaveliogs) and Vfishalt . It is to the last class, 
ci*, f the Frishafis that Strabo evidently refers* Wc 


1 Cbmoeek, 4 wi)N, p. IIS. 

* n, inij f., tffrnlio. HI, p. UW. 

1 Cf., Tlwm,i ( JhAP., I'JlS, P . 0?, 

* Cf., LUert, Ibh Ho. MOO, 

A Vpuh oft h tnSfr-n to tow) a juntAtf or ewirfcwia hj iljc mihot of tbo 
UhatjtttfjdajjuMyam fp. 04j + * 
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have also explicit references to courtesan (pum^chali, 
vesya, rupajtva) spies in the ArLhasastra . 1 


Care of Foreigners 


It is clear from the accounts of Diodoros 2 * 4 * and Strabo 8 
that the Maurya government took special care of 
foreigners. “Among the Indians officers are appointed 
even for foreigners, whose duty is to see that no foreigner 
is wronged. Should any one of them lose his health, 
they send physicians to attend him, and take care of 
him otherwise, and if he dies they bury him, and deliver 
over such property as he leaves to his relatives. The 
judges also decide cases in which foreigners are con¬ 
cerned with the greatest care and come down sharply 
on those who take unfair advantage of them. 1,4 

Village Administration 

The administrative and judicial business of villages 
was, in Ancient India, carried on by the Gramikas , 6 
Gramabhojakas or Ayuktas who were, no doubt, assisted 
by the village elders.® The omission of the Gramika 
from the list of salaried officials given in the Artha^astra . 7 
is significant. It probably indicates that in the days of 
the author of the treatise the Gramika was not a salaried 


1 Pp. 224, 316 of the Arthaiattra (1919). 

1 11.42 

* XV. I. SO. 


4 McCritulle, Megaslhenes and Arrian, 1926, p. 42. 

* Fict, Social Organisation, 162; Arlhaiastra, pp. 157. 172. Cf. Luders, Ins. 
Nos. 48, 69a. The Kelioga Edicts refer to Ayuklas who helped the princely 
viceroys and MahamAtrtu in carrying out Imperial Policy. In the early Post- 
Mnuryan and Scythian Age they are distinctly referred to a* village officials 

Luders List, No 1347). In the Gupta Age the designation is applied to various 
functionaries including district officers. 

Grama-rfiddhat, Arlha, pp . 48 , i 6 l, 169> 17 g C/. Ludirs, Ins No 13*27 
Rock Edicts, V and VIII refer to Mahalakas and VriddhJ 

1 Bk. V t Ch, III. 
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servant of the crown, but possibly an elected 1 2 3 official of the 
villagers. The king’s servant in the village was the Grama- 
bhritaka 3 or Grama-bhojaka . 3 Above the Grdmika the Artha- 
Sdstra places the Gopa , 4 who looked after 5 or 10 villages, 
and the Stkanika who controlled one quarter of a janapada 
or district. The work of these officers was supervised, 
according to that treatise by the Samahartri with the 

help of the Pradeshtris .* Rural administration must 
have been highly efficient. We are told by Greek 
observers that the tillers of the soil received adequate 

protection from all injury and would devote the whole 
of their time to cultivation. 

Revenue andl Expenditure 

The cost of civil and military administration even at 
the centre must have been enormous. The chief sources 
of revenue from villages were the Bhdga and the Bali. 

The Bhdga was the king’s share of the produce of the 
soil which was normally fixed at one-sixth, though in 
special cases it was raised to one-fourth -or reduced 
to one-eighth. Bali seems to have been an extra 

impost from the payment of which certain tracts were 

exempted. According to Greek writers husbandmen 
paid, in addition to a fourth part of the produce of 
the soil, a land tribute because, according to their 

1 There b, however, evidence to show that in early times adhtkfilai were 
appointed for villages by the paramount raler f Pra£na Upani&hadj III. 4j. 

2 Artha t pp. 175, 246, 

3 Tb© Gramabhojaka of the Jdtakas was an amatya of the tiog {Pick, 
Social Organization in N t -E, Ind„ p. 160)* 

i The Gopas proper do not find mention in early epigraphs" but Liiders, Ins, 
No. 1266, mentions “Stna-gopa#.** 

$ -firtfto, pp, 142 , 217. We do not know how far the system described in 
the treatise on polity applies to the early Maurya period. In the days of Akira 
the work of supervision was done largely by special classes of Mahdmdfras 
(e/* R.E.V. and the Kalinga Edicts), Ptihsd (agents) and Rdjukas (Pillar 
Edict* IV). 
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belief* “all India is the property of the crown mui 
no private person is permitted to own land.'* Taxes 
on land were collected by the Agronomoi who measured 
the land and superintended the irrigation works. 
Other elate dues included tribute and prescribed 
services from those who worked at trades, and cattle from 
herdsmen. In urban areas the main sources of revenue 
included birth aud death taxes, fines and tithes on sales, j 
The iluh&btoskytt of Patufljali has an interesting reference 
to the Mnuryas 1 Jove of gold which led them to deal in 
images of deities. The distinction between taxes levied 
in rural and in fortified areas respectively is known to the 
ArthiMstra which refers to certain high revenue function¬ 
aries styled the SfjtnahdHri and the SnnnuUtatn, No 
such officials are, however, mentioned in Maury a inscrip¬ 
tions. Greek writers* on the other hand, refer to 'treasurers 
of the state* or 'superintendents of the treasury'. 

A considerable part of the revenue was spent on the 
army. The artisans, loo, received maintenance from the 
Imperial exchequer. Herdsmen and hunters received an 
allowance of grain in return for clearing the land of wild 
beasts and fowls. Another class which benefited from 
royal bounty were the philosophers among whom were 
included Brfthmanag as well ns ^ramunas or ascetics. 
Vast sums were also spent for irrigation, construction of 
roads, erection of buildings and fortifications, and esta¬ 
blishment of hospitals in the days of Chandrngupta’fi 
grandson. 


The Last Bays of Charidragupia 

Jaina tradition recorded in the tiajfivaiikatke 1 avert 
that Ohandragupta was a Jaina and that, when a great 
famine occurred, he abdicated in favour of his aon 


t lirj. 4nj.. 1892,1ST. 
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Sbihasena aud repaired to Mysore where he died* Two 
inscriptions on the north bank of the KiverT near Seringa- 
patam of about 900 A.D. T describe the summit of the 
K*lbappu Hill, t.S., Chandra*! ri, as marked by the foot¬ 
prints of Btradrabfihu and Ohandragupta Mimipaii* 1 
Dr* Smith observes: 3 "The Jain tradition bolds the 
field, and no alternative account exists/ 1 Chandragupta 
died about 300 B.G.j after a reign of 21 years. 3 

If the Pariiish i;apatva n 4 of Hemaohandra is to be 
believed Cbandragupta bad a rumen named Durdharft who 
became the mother of Bindusara, the son who succeeded 
him on the throne. To the absence of corroborative 
evidence, however, the name of the queen cannot be 
accepted ns genuine. 


1 IU**. Afflftrt Qnd Coot $ f mm ihf fnicripliflntv |tp„ fl-1. 

1 Tbfc Oxford IJigUiry India, p, 7(5 A 4 tlr.'j-Jj fiiilrafj Flwt la aerptjoat 

she Jiini Indie [In*L A Nil., 1M, 153 f Awarding ta Greek whence 

Cbandra^upli wat a rQHower nf tb* iicrrloiit r^Hps-fn fiw p* 077 'Tbs 

opilllel Vfiihitfo applied to Imu in the \fvdt drdkrta»-i tb*t in regard lo 

^rtiin ffiauird h.< sJIrl J&tUO from utrJr^ artlnml-sxv tIndian. CaMurs, II, Na 3 t 
PP- If. ilaafl. J. Sbab b datJiEJin in tfflrtbfrn India, I33n r 130). 

h For ihf due Chiadri^upEi Manrj* *rfl Wiah Cuihff. Vol U t Ik 3* 
l 1 ^ fiGO f. Buidbiit tredi'tan tl Oojkw puis Ibe date 169 Jean atajr the 
jurrinirvA^t >?r lb BmJJIih f i.a* id SSI B.O.i Elf ws Uke 144 B.C.* to be lb* fMr 
of lbs Gfniiil D.vmc; Nilr] 321 0,0^ if wi? ptotar tbfi Cidtcd^ia ISO D 
tar ilia d<m:b of [be DiiJiJha. Thi- *dfli*r JHe ii opposed 19 <3i«k eridrnw* 
Tha Sai Q r C, ocrordi with the tcslisncmf of QmJi ffritsFa. TV Jilni dite 
313 B.G., for Cb m ut**ataa if it U bait J ofl , a, corral LradJtlaa, miy 

f«fcr to bit acqoUiitap of Afnati in Maiwa, u the chroflotojiicfll da tom ii found 
in * where ibe Hiurji king bud* Eacatfou in a livt qf <?f Pataka, 

kisif ini* Avuati. C/. MWi p. 403. FtUkfatl (ikrnaeJ dci ^ctdc* inJ ciiMJ. 

I# 919-913) mid oibcrj who prefer the Un Jaini rri.ltntt. ignore thrt mtjoli writer 
%l®e« m* lUjvhjUdbTJri' HTIF, Aid, Vol ir p lEff: ANM 136 ff; 

th# dale 313 B.C. Ln iWTe: diHa not aocflrJ Will With wblt L knnwn ibodt lb# 
■jachnoiilina Atati wilb aomi ol the HelJtni*tie kinj* roentiniicd in Edict XIHi 
twrtibly Mit^iugf Orrentf wb9^i n uaatempvmfT OUlimidhtia wami ia p*a^ 

tans bftf«e Ibr- Sjrmn Wnr of pldeinj TTI (ft. fLC.V Tarn in Oarj. Cwk 

Wotld k 353 f. 

4 VI11. 135^143, Fckr iDgtbet (iiJittaiv M4 UtgiihJttp U- 



Section II. The Reign of Bindusara. 

Chandragupta Maurya was succeeded in or about the 
year 3D0 B.C. by his son Bindusara Arnitraghata. The 
name or title Arnitraghata (slayer of foes) is a restoration 
in Sanskrit 1 of the Amitrachates of Athenaios, and 
Allitrochades of fetrabo, who is stated to have been the 
son of Sandrocottus. Fleet prefers the rendering 
Amitrakhdda or devourer of enemies, which is said to occur 
as an epithet of Indra. 3 In the Rajavalikathe the name 
of Chandragupta’s son and successor is given as Simha- 
sena. From Anoka’s Rock Edict Vm {c. g : the KalsI 
Text) it appears probable that Bindusara, as well as 
other predecessors of Asloka, used the style Devanampiya. 

If the author of the Arya-Manjubi Mala Kalpa, 
Ilemachandra aud Taranatha are to be believed, Kautilya 
or Cbanakya continued to serve as minister for some time 
after the accession of Bindusara, 8 “Cbanakya says 
Taranatha, “one of his (Bindusara’s) great lords, procured 
the destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen 


1 C/., Weber, IA,n (1873), p. 148, Lessen, and Cunningham (UhiUa Tapes,. 
p. 92(, The term Arnitraghata wicnra in Paiafijati’a Mahabhaskya III a 2 
C/.,»len Mbh, 30.19; 02. 8; VI[.22.16, where Amilraghatin occurs as an epithet 
nf pnncea and warriors. Dr. Jarl Charpentier observes (in Le Monde Oriental, 
quoted in Calcutta Revive, May-Jane, 1926, p. 399), -‘that the Greek word 
A mi track aies as a synonym of Bindusara, should be rendered Arnitraghata aeem s 
clear not only from the Mohdbhaeya but also from the royal title nmilr&nam 
ana in .lit. Br., VIII. 17. In JR AS., 1928, January, however, he prefers to 
restore Amitrachates as Amitrakhada (p. 135). Cf. Rig-ceda, X. 152 1 

* JItAS., 1909, p. 24. 

* Jacobi ' P^iSimmrtan, p. 62; VIII. 116 ff; Ind. Ant., 1675. etc. For 

Rl.i? ( r neC ^ U °I B v. i0<iU “ ra a ° J Ch49,k - Ta mother minister named 

Suhandhu the author of the Vdeacadatta Ndtyadhdrd, see Proceeding, of the 

Second Oriental Conference, pp. 308-11 and Pariiishta, VUI. 4 t 7 The 
Di vyavaddna <P.S72) mentions KhallSjaka as Bindwara’s agrdmdtya or rfref 
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towns, 1 and made the king master of all the territory 
between the eastern and western seas.” The conquest 
of the territory between the eastern and western seas 
has been taken by some scholars to refer to the annexa¬ 
tion of the Deccan. 3 But we should not forget that 
already in the time of Cbandragupta the Maurya Empire 
extended from Surasbtra to Bengal (Gangaridae), i.e., 
from the western to the eastern sea. Taranatha’s 
statement need mean nothing more than the suppression 
of a general revolt. No early tradition expressly 
connects the name of Bindusara with the conquest of 
the Deccan.® The story of the subjugation of sixteen 
towns may or may not be true, but we are told in the 
Divyavadana* that at least one town of note, viz., Taxila, 
revolted during the reign of Bindusara. The king is 
said to have despatched A£oka there. While the prince 
was nearing Taxila with his troops, the people came out 
to meet him, and said, “We are not opposed to the prince 
nor even to king Bindusara, but the wicked ministers 
{Dushtdmatyah) insult us”. The high-handedness of 
the Maurya officials in the outlying provinces is alluded 
to by A3oka himself in his Kalinga Edict. 0 Addressing 
his Mahamatras the Emperor says : 

“All men are my children ; and, just as I desire for 
my chi Idem that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so 
also I desire the same for all men. 1 o«, however, do 


1 Were these the capifala of the sixteen mahdjanapadas ? 

31 €f. Smith, EBT*, 3rd ed. t p. 149, JR AS-, 1919, 59S; JayaswaJ, The Empire 
of BindMiBr*) JBOR8*, ii* 79fL 

® Bee, however, Subracoa^iatHi JR AS*, 19*23, p. 96, My Gum a Guru had 
written in bin commentary on a Stiagawt wort that the Tulu-nada was established 
by the ion of Chandra p opts," perhaps Tally m (Tnli-Bindo)* 

4 Cowell and Neil's Ed., p* 37L 

5 Smith, Atoka, third edition, pp* 194-95. 

3S-1829B, 
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nol grasp this truth to its full extent. 1 Some individual, 
perchance, pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. 
See then to this, for the principle of government is well 
established. Again, it happens that some individual incurs 
imprisonment or torture, and when the result is his 
imprisonment without due cause, many other people are 
deeply grieved. In such a case you must desire to do 
justice 2 ...and for this purpose, in accordance with the 
Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every five 
years such persons ( Mahdmatras ) as are of mild and 
temperate disposition, and regardful of the sanctity of 
life, who knowing this my purpose will comply with my 
instructions. 3 From Ujjain, however, the Prince for 
this purpose will send out a similar body of officials 
and will not over-pass three years. In the same way 
from Taxila,'’ 9 

Taxila made its submission to A6oka. The Maurya 
prince is further represented as entering the “SvaSa 
rajya” (Khasa according to Burnouf). 4 

Foreign Relations 

In his relations with the Hellenistic powers Bindusara 
pursued a pacific policy.. We learn from the classical 


(Hulfczacb, Ins- 


* “You do not learn how far this (my) object reaches/ 
cnptions of Aioka, p w 95 ) , 

2 ‘It happens in the administration (of justice) that a 

either imprisonment or harsh treatment. Id this case Un order) faJE th 
prisonment is (obtained) by him accidentally , while (man,) other Z 
to suffer. In this esse you must strive to deal | WI th ail „ r , h . ° P ' cont,ni,e 

(Hultzsch, p. 961. 11 01 them > impartially." 

3 “I shall send out every five years (a Maha.natra) who will he „ ,k . 

nor fierce, (but) of gentle actions (eta., in order to a<ceri,inl t,he»h Tk ^ h “” b 
officers) paying attention to this object...are acting thus M ‘ CM 

(implies), 1 * fHtiUzpch p 97), h h ’ * m J r instruction 

* P- 372. The emendation Kha^a i 

testimony of Taranatha (JHO 1930 aq,, . supported by the 

No. 2. 1699). * W30 ’ 3d4) ’ For ’ he Khataa see JASB, (Extra 
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writers 1 that the king of Syria despatched to his court 
an ambassador named Delmachos. Pliny 2 tells us that 
(Ptolemy II) Philadelphos King of Egypt (B. C. 285- 
247), sent an envoy named Dionysios. Dr. Smith points 
out that it is uncertain whether Dionysios presented 
his credentials to Bindusara or to his son and successor, 
A£oka. It is, however, significant that while Greek and 
Latin writers refer to Cbandragupta and Amitragbata 
they do not mention A^oka. This is rather inexplicable 
if an envoy whose writings were utilized by later authors, 
really visited the third of the great Mauryas. 
Patrokles, 3 an officer who served under both Seleukos and 
his son, sailed in the Indian seas and collected much 
geographical information which Strabo and Pliny were 
glad to utilize. Athenaios tells an anecdote of private 
friendly correspondence between Antiochos (I, Soter), 
king of Syria, and Bindusara which indicates that the 
Indian monarch communicated with his Hellenistic 
contemporaries on terms of equality and friendliness. 
We are told on the authority of Hegesander that Amitro- 
chates (Bindusara), the king of the Indians, wrote to 
Antiochos asking that king to buy and send him sweet 
wine, dried figs, and a sophist, and Antiochos replied: 
We shall send you the figs and the wine, but in Greece 
the laws forbid a sophist to he sold. 4 In connection with 
the demand for a Greek sophist it is interesting to recall 
the statement of Diodoros that one Iamboulos was 
carried to the king of Palibothra (Pataliputra) who 
had a great love for the Graecians. Dion Chrysostom 
asserts that the poetry of Homer is sung by the Indians 

1 9. f Strabo. 

3 McCrindle, i4nct>nf India as described in Classical Literature* p. 106* 

3 Smith, /I ioka , third edition , p. 19. 

4 McCrlndle, Inv. p. 409, Hultzsch, p, xxxv, BladtisSra's 

interest in philosophy is aho proved by bis association with Ajiva-pamrajakas, 
(D icydvadana t 370 S'), Cf., also the first lines of Pillar Edict VII. 
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who had translated it into their own Jangnng? and modes 
of expression, 1 U-nign and VnrShamihira in a later 
test.fy to the honour that was paid to Greeks for their 
knowledge oi astronomy/ 


Bindusara's Family 

UiiidtisiiM hud many children besides Asoka. the 

” l,u ljl “ u* tlirune. We Item from 

‘ r T? tl the Fifth HockEdiot in uhhft the a** 

are dcseribed. that Adoka Lad 
T"* *?**“* “f sisler3 - The Dicj/SvadSM, mentions 

The Cevlm ” il”* ° am ' ,y ' Su3[ “ ;1 «nd Vigatadoka.' 
The Le} oneae Cbroracfee aeen, alao to refer to these ,„ 0 

E~ Ili(r «vnt names, enlliog the former 

Smaana atal the latter Tishyn. BosJma.Snmona is said 

H.| B ' e . b ^L 1,10 ddw ‘ 9)0 B **dW«r» and a step. 
Pother Of Atoka, while Vigatatoka-Tfshya is reputed to 

hare been the youngest son of Bindnato and a enterim 
bother of Ad»k», bora of a Br.hn.no, girl from Ohu ffi p“ 
Hmea Tseng mentions a brother of Atoka named 

lire "T o’ ° ,l!<! tra<ilt '°°' however, represents 
_ latter ns u sou of Asokn. It is possible that the 

^.tstSentr^ ^ S “" y * 


M^Cnldki /fiiijir e K 37-7 pt r t _* 

PRMiiliUbtt o' » inax w ^ Hjd.gj** ' * **' XU ‘ «* 

l.rihflf .'Jifrfifn’fc, Ji J 11 Aridwegai mj Kutehiai -r r t 
“ Mhtb ' *» **'1? ** !li« FMinh coiut-j B C r , r , , ^ piF *™“ 

5 SL 5 i.tr “ -* ii fz 21 TS 

; Ft- «< U» L.w »r Dutf." 

to..*““»*> '■»««.«.1 .v,«. 

DUotnn,* •■ th, motbtt of Ainku ia d ft ' ” ^ fM|1 ' U * mmHun* 

1 Cj. SmiUi, rtiofeo, w j ( p- jtjy 
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Bimlubara died after a reign of 25 years according to 
the Pnrfntn$ t and *27 or 28 years according to Boddbiat 
tradition. 1 According to the chronology adopted in 
these pages bis reign terminated about 273 B-C, 1 


1 EMugseb poiitU 4 ji j I \\k *nH) thii Rarmcit mdiiifTt juri^rii 13? j«n In 
RlCldttljrO, arliifri Amina Iff-pfinldrfci tgra-B w^Tj l\w S/flAarairt^fl 

m alSvttug 26 jam to cbuL kitsf. 

* €f r Soartb. + i/fiJta p p. 7 Bl 


Sectios III. The Easl* Yrars of asoea 

and the ttyloww Ctemicfca 

" lat 1Lm "” s * fratricidal struggle after (ilc 

*r h “:.; r* ,s » a * ^ «xl 

\vhnr t ? P ^° )er Wit, ‘ thf W Of m&xguptn 

I lie tuade his Agrnmatya (Chief lli»i s ttr>, D r 

■ W\ih ob^Tves, “the fact that his forma! nojiuecratioi] 

"I miMa) wn* delayed for some four 

Jtar.s until 269 B.U., confirms the tradition that his 

r _T 51011 ™ S t?****' *nd it may be true that hi* 
ma ^ to an elder brother named Busima.” In his 

■ .*>ka pobitated a few months later, he 8ft y fi> “j t is 

" tJ,,t *f !o "B delay may have ten due to a 
J.»puied .ucanron involving muc Ij bloodshed. but t b m 
15 no independent evidence of such „ struggle.' Dr 
; T,^.*al< gave tbe following eaplaaatlon tar the delay 
n *ka s eorunation t "it seen,a ,h„ i„ those days 
tor churning royal ahltisW tba age of ’S was a con- 
d,t, “ I ’ rere,,e " t - Tin. teems etephin „ b Ali °” 
was not crowned for three or four yea™ ,?t~ 
accession." The contention can hardlv be ' . 

,TTT- for ££. - 7 

tbhteefa of king Vicbilratfrya look p|„ t , „ hen hf . ™ 

youth? C ' ° 1 "" i uot >« reached the period „f 

f ichitra i irtjaflcka tuda 

bahnt opraptoyau ttatMm 

1 The Qtfvrt Hint nr <,/ J^ 1(l p M 

! Owiger'i fMfiwJg!j 0 , t . p jj, 

* Third edition. P 

< JDORa,WlT tJ ) lOfl, 

1 1W Wf-ff irt laid r kin>b of , 

Aujeutrn, , dt l i t g, Jf>ni - ' * " lbo '* « Yunuij^ 
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K h rn rajijt m o h d b&h m r 

a hh yai, h ineh^danantamii ,* 

Dr. Smith characterise.-.* the Ceylonese tales which 
relate that Afoka slew many of his brothers as silly 
been use A folia certainly hud brothers and sisters alive 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth years of his reign 
whose households were objects of his anxious cure. But 
we should remember that the Fiflll Bock Edict refers 
only to the family establishments of his brothers (olodJia- 
nwu bAatritum) us existing. This does not necessarily 
imply that the brothers themselves were dive. We 
should however, admit that, there is nothing to show, 
on the contrary, that the brothers were dead. The 
Fifth Bock Edict, in our opinion, prows nothing regarding 
the authenticity or untrustworthiness of the t'eylonesc 
tradition. In the Forth Rock Edict Afokn himself 
testilies to the growth of unseemly behaviour to kinsfolk 
and slaughter of living creatures. 

The first four years of Afoka's reign is, to quote the 
words which Dr, Smith uses in another connection, ^one 
of the dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian history; 
vague speculation, unchecked by the salutary limitations 
of verified fact, is at the best, unprofitable." 

Like his predecessors' 1 Afokn assumed the title of 
Devttnatiijdtfa. He generally described himself as DeM* 
mnhpiya Piyadosi* The name Afokn is found only in 
literature, and in two ancient inscriptions, viz., the Mask! 
Edict of Afokn himself, and the Junagfltjh inscription 

1 Mbh * I. lot. 12 A% Ihn Adipate® «fori to Da&ifimilfii *ad T$W m mk w 
tiki lower Ifidtii Taller iia data cannot b* fir from thnfc ert Aioki Bird 

EbftFfrrcb. Cf, Alia tEw Cilia of PartfiVbfrf jvqmin. IX. 6S> wb.v Wftrf 

lodiucfij king (bon?b a bibj eg anna. and: c f Amina 11, finiiflrnCJtaUikj*. 

1 Cf. llirtk Ril-iri vm, Kilii* Sbihbiigicbi and M.v!HjEio Teitl. 

1 W c hue ilmuly fecD that cb-u igcttitt p */ 1 iflrfnfcfaTUi'* it Hmeticpf* applied 
to CliBqdrigupti m\Ati JEbaiadirkir. AM* t p, ii Hu|t«di # Cn, Vd, I B p, iii|* 
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of the Makdkshatmpa Rudradaman I. Tbe name 
Dharmatoka is found in one Mediaeval epigraph, viz., the 
fearnath inscription of Kumaradevi. 1 

During the first thirteen years of his reign Atoka 
seems to have carried on the traditional Maurya policy 
0 . ® x P ans i° n within India, and of friendly co-operation 
with the foreign powers, which was in vogue after the 
Seleukidan war. Like Chandragupta and Bindusara lie 
was aggressive at home hut pacific abroad. The friendly 
attitude towards non-Indian powers is proved by the 
exchange of embassies and the employment of Ynvana 
officials like Tushaspha. - In India, however, he played 
the part of a conqueror. The Divyavaddna credits him, 
w lie yet a prince with the suppression of a revolt in 
Taxila and the conquest of the Svala (Khasa?) country. 
In the thirteenth year of his reign (eight years after 
conseciation), he effected the conquest of Kalinga We 
do not know the exact limits of this kingdom in the days 
of Atoka. But if the Sanskrit epics and Pur arias are 
to be . believed, it extended to the river VaitaranI in the 
north, 8 the Amarakantaka Hills in the west 1 and Mahen- 
dragiri in the south.® 


An account of the Kalinga war and its effects is given 
m Rock Edict XIII. We have already seen that 
ceitam places m Kalinga formed parts of the Magadban 
dominions in the time of the Nandas. Why was it 
necessary for Atoka to reconquer the country ? The 
question admits of only one answer, viz., that it 


Jino yddrik 


taLjarZh^' na,UhiP<UV<i 

fannai/o rikshtoh pumrayatehakre tatopyadbkutam. 

MahSvamsa, tnos.'X St)* PU?e<1 ^ Y °“ “ amed Dharamarakkhita 

3 mi*., in. lu. *. 

1 K&rma 11 . 38 , 9 , Vayu. 77 , 4 - 13 , 

5 Raghuvumfa IV, 38-43! VT. 53-54, 
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THE KALlftGA WAR 

severed its connection with Magadhn after the fall 
of the Laudas. If the story of a general revolt in the time 
of Bindusiira be correct then it is not unlikely that 
Killings, like Tajaiu, threw oil the allegiance of Magadha 
during the reign of that monarch. It appears, however, 
from Pliny, who probably based bis account on the Indika 
of Megastlienes, that Kuliriga was already an independent 
kingdom in the time of Chandragupta. In that case 
there can be no question of a revolt in the time of 
Pindusara. Pliny says, 1 “the tribes called Calingae are 
nearest the sea...the royal city of the Calingae is called 
Parlbalis, Over their king GO,000 Toot soldiers, 1,000 
horsemen, 700 elephants keep watch and ward in ‘product 
of war'. - 1 ’* 

The Kilting* kings probably increased their army 
considerably during the period which elapsed from the 
tune of Megasthenos to that of Aioka, because during 
the war with AAoka the casualties exceeded 2,50,000. 
It is, however, possible that the huge total included net 
only combatants hut also non-combatants. The existence 
of a powerful kingdom so near their borders, with a big 
army ‘in product of war,’ could not bo a matter of 
indifference to the kings of Alagudha. Ala gad ha learnt tu 

1 led. Ani., 1877, ]I. 33S, 

1 If, la Lfl prtbabK ifidydfid at iht* Mini' t\u nti^tiknin'u^ onunLrj vF 

AilcfraSci, ibin Puril Aka tuhj La tbft Lain* a* Ftr an iniorBstJEig areounL 

KaSiri^n an-] \i* early tapjtah DiGtikdrii aod To*a6i P Hit SyEvam Ln>\i r "Fri - 
el Pri Bratrjifitn dant J'fndr,** J + J iriHcl-Sejitearibnr* IPili and Jftdjii* 

Jlntijmiirj, IQft> iMarf* jiji. Ul, B8- “TbtS appellation of Kaliflga, ippEiad Eg 
InJlacti Ebroiifhotit thr= A3 a [ay W0t3d, Attrfta the UrilUafit r&§ c f ihe mm nf 
Emlttf* In tke d^fliKiio at Hiodti rlYiliaatfoi^" 1 Jfgt far Itqm ifcfl aafii^t capital 
iI J e3garm-DBi5t^^!ura-UaCi i l akutfll |in lh< apheUfMH r "nlft-ra nwfi b#aad fur 

Eb« Golden JVnimiih era ^ -1 Ui buji Lbe %Eiq It And lAllad fur the djwi 

if] ibip ejibttiL'tiuti, iko li * Hie Hl-Lju^ applied tiV iha 

Cbiiic» tu Jiu <Takdttr4u, Mnu^i |j* au (aland »Licli '(Ui kc#wa by ill 

SAiMkrlt da iT ib in Pt&kitiy i |£0 A. D.) and *¥*□ ta ita Afffldydfii {K&kHt< 40, SO-), 
Poc tba £ctm«twn o? tarJy wiih Ctykin. k tA. VIII* 9 P 99L 

3®—lBSOBf 
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her coat what a powerful KnHiiga meant, in the time of 
KbSravda. 

Wo Ip am from the Thirteenth Rock Edict that ASoka 
iniide wnr on the EaHAgft country and Annexed it to his 
empire, "One hundred nnd fifty thousand persons were 
carried away captive, one hundred thousand were slain, 
and many times that mimher died/' Violence, daughter, 
nnd separation from their beloved ones befell not only 
lu combatants, hut also to the Bvahmavins, ascetics, and 
householders. 

The conquered territory was constituted a vieeroysJty 
under a prince of the royal family stationed at TosalT*' 
apparently situated in the Puri district. The Emperor 
issued two special edicts prescribing the principles on 
which both the settled inhabitants and the ixsrder tribes 
should be treated. These two edicts Ate preserved at two 
suites, now called Dha uli 8 and Jaugada.® They are 
addressed to the Matimairas or High Officers at Tosali 
and Samflpa.* In these documents the Emperor makes 
the famous declaration "oil men are my children,” and 

charges his olhcers to see that justice is done to the 
people. 

The conquest of Ka brigs was a great landmark in the 
history of Mogadba, and of India, it marks the dose of 
lied career of conquest nnd aggrandisement which was 
ushered m by Btmbieiira's annexation of Arigsi. It 


1 Tn.. # j r <TArt.ni i vn m t|1 lhe n»n» of , u . 

c;-• tsar--Jir?. sti“r 

R rwhsi-i-ii ci c ri t ■ t p f! TdiarilB i ■ , , ^ 

.*££££ ST' T*z. 

Si "it' to Dak,h.v 4 f&MAtb) T«,iA UtUln Wwffc3 IX m ' XV 

J In Fmf. 

1 la GlArqm^ 

* For U* iJ«litatEoa cT S^tpi, ** 7„J. AnLf ^ ^ 
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opens a new era—an era of peace, of social progress, of 
religion? propaganda ami at the same time of political 
stagnation and, perhaps, of military inefficiency during 
which the martial spirit of imperial Mag ad t hi was dying 
out for want of exercise. The era or military conquest or 
Digvijaya 1 * 3 was over, the cm of spiritual conquest or 
Dhamma-cijaifii was about to begin. 

We should pause here lo give an account of the extent 
of Aioka’B dominions and the manner in which they 
were administered before the Emperor embarked on u 
new policy. 

A$oka mention* Magadha. Pupiliputm, Khalatikapa- 
vuta ( Barabar Hills ), Kosaibbi, Ludumm-gitma, 
Kulihga (including TosSlT, fiamapii and Khcpimgala- 
pjtvata or the Jaugadu Rock), AptvT (the forest tract of 
Mid-India perhaps identical with Alavl of the Buddhist 
texts), Suviirnagiri, Isila, LTjjayini and Tabahfliila ex¬ 
pressly as being among those places which Merc under 
his rule. 

Beyond TafeshadiUl the empire stretched ns far 
os the confines of the realm of ihfiyoA'o i ou>ir<iju , 
usually identified with Antiochos II Theos of Syria (26U 
•216 B. C.) p and included the wide territory round Shoh- 
bazgarhi* and Mausahra* inhabited by the ^QDfis, 
Eambojoa and the Garni haras. The exact situation of 
this Yona territory has not yet been determined. The 
.Ifafidrfliliw evidently refers to it and its chief city 
Alauanda which Cunningham and Geiger identify with 
the town of Alexandria < Begram, west of Kapiria ) 


1 C(. sora-takt (DQhkr. oil*! in HuIIjuIvu /lUtnpt.npM of Atoka, 

P* <!6K 

1 In iba Peih»T»f DWriei 

3 Tn the 133 strict. 
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founded by the Macedonian conqueror near Kabul. 1 
Kamboj'a, as we have already seen, corresponds to Eaja- 
pura or Eajaur near Puoch in Ka^mira and some 
neighbouring tracts including KafiristSn. The tribal 
territory of the Gandharas at this time probably 
ay to the west oi tlie Indus, and did not apparently 
include Taksbarila which was ruled by a princely Viceroy, 
and was the capital of the province of Uttarapatlia. 2 The 
capital of irans-Indian Gandhara was Pusbkaravati, 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the site known as 

MirZiyarat or Bala Hisar at the junction of the Swat 
and Kabul rivers. 8 

The inclusion of Kasmira within Anoka’s empire is 
proved by the testimony of Hiuen Tseng’s Records* and 
Kalhana's Rajatarangim*. Kalhana says: “The 
faithful Asoka reigned over the earth. This king who 
had freed himself from sins and had embraced the 
doctrine of the Jina covered Sushkaletra and Vitastatra 
with numerous Stupas. At the town of Vitastatra there 
stood within the precincts of the Dharmaranya Vihara 
a Lhmtya built by 1dm, the height of which could not 
be reached by the eye. That illustrious king built the 
mvn of Snnagan. This sinless prince after removing 
he old stuccoed enclosure of the shrine of VijayeSvara 
m t in its stead a new one of stone. He...erected 
within the enclosure of Vijayeta, and near it, two temples 
which were called AioUivara’' The description of Afoka 
s a follower of the .line, U., Buddha, and the builder 
oi numerous stupas leaves no room for doubt that the 

1 Com.. AG!, i». Geiger, Mahatamsa, 194 Tbe YonB . 
corresponds to tie whole or a part of tt e Prnvfr , , „ 1 temtory probably 

1 CU Kaling'! Edict n ! ° F ° r °P*™*°dae. 

Tak.k*ii,* nagarath, ctc t- ^^-ottarapatko 

• *—-**—**. 

* 1 . 102 - 06 . 
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great Maurya monarch is meant. We are told by 

Ka 111 ana himself that he is indebted for much of the 

above account to an earlier chronicler named 

Chbavill&feara. 

The inscriptions near ICalsI and those on the 
Ruramindel and the Nigali Sagar pillars prove the 

inclusion of the Debra-Dun District and the Tarai within 
the limits of Asoka's Empire, while the monuments at 
Lalitapatao and Rampunva attest his possession of the 
valley of Nepal and the district of Champaran. Further 
evidence of the inclusion of the Himalayan region within 
Asoka’s empire is possibly furnished by Rock Edict XIII 
which refers to the Nabhapamtis of Nabhaka, probably 
identical with Na-pei-kea of Fa Hien, 1 * 3 * the birthplace of 
Krakuchchhauda Buddha, about 10 miles south or south¬ 
west of Kapilavastu,® 

According to Buhler, Rock Edict XTII also mentions 
two vassal tribes Viga (Besntae of the Periplus?) and Vajri 
(Vrijikas?). More recent writers do not accept Buhler’s 
reading and substitute {Raja) Yisayamhi, ‘in the (king’s) 
territory,’ in its place. There is, thus no indubitable 
reference either to the Vrijikas Of the ‘Besatae’ in the 
inscriptions of ASoka. 

We learn from the classical writers that the country 
of the Gangaridac, i.c., Bengal, 8 formed a part of 

1 Legge. Gt. 

* “Tbe Brahma Parana assigns Nabbikspurfl to the territory of 

(be Uttara-Kuria’' (HaUnob, Cn, Voi. I. p. xsxintl. Mr. M Goviodj Pai (Aiyanga* 
Com. ¥ot. S6i, h owe Ter, invite* attention to ths Nabbakanaoas, apparently a 
southern people, mentioned in the Mbh. vh 9. 59. In connection with the northern 
limits of the Maurya empire attention may al=so be invited to the statement m the 
Dfpfinod&na (p 372> about A&jka'a subjugation of rhe Sva£a (Khaifo?) 
country. Acceding to u legend narrated by the Chineae pilgrims (Watters Tuan 
Chwang, II, p, 295) exiles from Takalia£ ; la settled in the land to the east of Kboten 
in the days of Atfoka. 

3 For earty rc fere nee a to Vm3>, see Uri “PrS-Anjen et Pti-Dravidien dam 

t'lnde." For its denotation see Manati-a-Marmavdni, Sravaija, 1336 
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the dominions of the king of the Prasii, i.e., Magadha, 
as early as the time of Agramme 3 , i.e., the last Nan da 

A . [ mssa ° e of Pliny clearly suggests that the 
Pahbothri,” i.e., the rulers of Pataliputra, dominated 
the whole tract along the Ganges. 2 That the Magadhan 
kmgs retained their hold on Bengal as late as the time 
of Asoka is suggested by the testimony of the Divyavadana 8 
and of Hiuen Tsang who saw Stupa « of that monarch 
near lamralipti and Karnasuvarna (in West Bengal), in 
Samatata (East Bengal) as well as in Pundravardhana 
(North Bengal). Kamarupa (Assam) seems to have lain 
outside the empire. The Chinese pilgrim saw no 
monument of Asoka in that country. 

We have seen that in the south the Maurya power 
at one time, had probably penetrated as far as the Podiyil 
Hill ID the Tinnevelly district. 4 In the time of ASoka 
the Maurya frontier had receded probably to the Pennar 
rivei near Nellore as the Tamil Kingdoms are referred to 
as “Prachamta” or border states and are clearly distin¬ 
guished from the imperial dominions (Vijita or Raja- 
vistuiya), which stretched only as far south as the 
Chitaldrug District of Mysore. The major part of the 


Seteral acbolara fi D d it mentioned in the Marty, i my aka. But this j 8 doubtful. 
Bodhayana brands rt as an impure country and even Patailjali excludes it from 

ZT l ."t COMtry WaB ' howeTer > Aryanieed before the ManummhitA 
’ “ \, S , E “f™ boundary °f Aryovarta to the sea, and the Jain Pm/,Id- 

eal t e T ^ " tbe ** P-P1-. The 

SStTHStST* “ ‘ “ pra “ ly ““ ««*'- 

J McCrindl*. Inv . AUx, t pp, 231 1 28L 

* Ind. Ant., 1877, 330. Megaslhenes and Arrian (I92G), p. 141-3 

P. 427, Cl. Smith's Aioka, 3rd «sd, p 235. The Mahastham t 

Si '• •»- jarfsz*: 

Jvi, s . Lni. b * “• 

on the legendary features of the account in Tamil tesTa. ' *** ' ,treB8 <A ^ M ' PP 25331 
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Deccan was ruled by the viceregal princes of Suvarnagiri 1 * * 
and Tosall, the Mahamdtras of Isila and Samapa and 
the officers in charge of the Atavi or Forest Country.' 
But in the belt of land on either side of the Nerbudda, 
the Godavari and the upper Mabanadi there were, in all 
probability, certain areas that were technically outside tbe 
limits of the empire proper. Asoka evidently draws a 
distinction between the forests and the inhabiting 
tribes which are in the dominions ( vijita ) and peoples 
on the border ( anta avijita) for whose benefit some of 
the special edicts were issued. Certain vassal tribes 
are specifically mentioned, e.g., the Andbras, Palidas 
(Paladas, Parimdas), Bhojas and Ratbikas (Ristikas, 
Rashtrikas?). They enjoyed a status midway between tbe 
Provincials proper and the unsubdued borderers. Ihe 
word Petenika or Pitinika mentioned in Rock Edicts 
V and XIII should not, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar and some other writers, be read as a separate name 
but as an adjective qualifying Rishtika (Edict V) and 
Bboja (Edict XIH). They draw our attention to certain 
passages in tbe A hguttara Nikdya 3 where the term 
Pettanika occurs in the sense of one who enjoys property 
given by his father. 4 The view that Pitinika is merely 


1 A clue to tlio location of this city is probably Riven by the inscriptions of 
the later Maoryas of the Kcnkau and Khandesh, apparently the descendants 
of the Southern Viceroy (Ep. Ind., III. 136). As these later Maurya 
inscriptions have been found at Vada in the north of the Thana district (Rornb. 

Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p, 14) and at Waghll io Kliandesb (ibid., 284', it is not 
unlikely that Snvarnsgiri was situated io that neighbourhood. Curiously 
enough, there is actually in Khandesh a place called Songir. According to 
Hultzscb, l CII, p. xisviii) Snvarpagiri is perhaps identical with Eanakagin 
in the Hyderabad State, south of Maski, and north of the ruins or Vijayauagara. 
Isila may have been the ancient name of Siddapnra. 

* Edict xm. 

4 III. 76, 78aud300tP.T.S.». 

‘ Ind. Ant., 1915), p- SO. Cf. Hultzscb, Aioka, 10; 1HQ, 1025, 387. Other 
scholars, however, identify the Pitinikas with the Paithanakas or natives of 
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an adjective of Kathika (Itisiika) or Bboja is not, however, 
accepted by Dr. Barua who remarks that “it is clear from 
the Pali passage, as well as from Btiddhaghosha’s 
explanations, that Rutthika and Pella niko were two 
different designations, ” 

The Andhras are, us we have already seen, men¬ 
tioned in a passage of the .1 itntetfa Hmhmana, The 
Bhojas are also mentioned in that work as rulers of 
the south. 1 Pliny, quoting probably from Megaetbeoes 
says that the Andarae (Andhras) possessed numerous 
villages, thirty towns defended by walls ami towers, 
and supplied their king with an army of 100,000 
infantry, 2,001) cavalry and 1,000 elephants.* The earliest 
Audbra capilal (And Impure) was situated on the Telavulia 
river which, according to Dr. 1), R, Bbandarkar, is either 
the modern Tel or Tclmgiri, hath flowing near the con¬ 
fines of the Madras Presidency and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. But the identification is by no means certain.' 1 
The Palidns were identified bv Buliler with the 


Paltbfiv. S'* *> *» migart th* tlie> IR (hi* (l f tic 

SAtcriliirva mtera uF Psitlmo. Sec WooliMr, Alai# T&N and II, 

lift il«G JBAS^ 1223. 62. Cf, Biriin, $iil fnj., fl],!* 

1 Foe OtluT nu-nniEjps el BI:ujit p MbL, AiJ!l, 4 &i t 22; V. 177 ? \j t 

flue s vti* as. m. 

* Tnd. Ant.. 1677. p, 333. 

- P* SB Sfilf. In biitadal litne* ilia An. I In na are forjud in p<-«#cMEna Uia 
Kfirfbga sod Guntur district* n» Wft IfiiFn frwii tins MlVlJlVOpj places , met «lbcr 
rmr Jir Tire tfnflre ■>& rjptal of tbq A p fibre Gauntry or '‘Audhrfcpiihi" known fn,m 
Ibc inscriptive in DbiMiMi hi ot 11 -ftr AmartTiLi (or TV^vdiJn). 

XubtnkA of Ibe Bluff ipraln iuvcnpUfln fo* M) B. O] h itio rnr|i»f koown 
rtiEir. Dm Tcunrfaf, in lb* Imhml wipi, of lb* Jteck mini* of Mali, hai 
luenrtll ten iftw^mcd in ibo KuhrmI Diitrkt 'THQ. IWiJ* T31; £jy (f- 

1^« F*b., H02„ p T EBj wbidi Full!* within ibis ,l AoJhr* Hi 

W** cf Mw&tM* PittHka^. BA«Bt rii-oftwiea cf Eb* Ab*4ro epi^ripht 
include* b ^ ibis buefiptb** (Kumool DtiiritO | W0 

EdktB It Ecpbil in fbft Booth-w*4 «mnr of thi Hyd-<r*b*& Suit. Th-i K^lutl 
iaacripE^Qi >n \mmA on tire Gn thrush md tbr Falksgi^n Hill*, They l^oau 
to lb* c’ftM a t Minor is&ck Edicts* 
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ASOKA'S empire in the west 

Puiindas’ who are invariably associated with the 
Xerbudda (Reva) and Ihe Vindbyaii region :— 

Ptif?K<fa-rd/a $undafi »Sbhimaii(ptla niptia salila 
<Reva) .* 

PulinHd Vindhija Pu&hikai?) Vahhrbhfi Dawjakaih saha° 
Pnlinihi Vindhyu Mutikd Vaidarbhd Dotuiaknih sahn* 

Their capital Pulinda-nagara lay not far from Biiilsa 
and may have been identical with RupnMh, the liinl-^pot 
of one recension of Minor Rock Edict I. ' 

Hultzach, however, doubts the identification of the 
“Palidas 1 * of Shahbozgarbi with the Puiindas* for the Kalsf 
and Girnar texts have the variants Pftlada and 
Puri in dn—names ihnfc remind us of the FSradas of 
tbe Fdp Punna,* tbe Uarivamiri* and the lirihat 
Samhita • In those texts the people in question are 
mentioned in a list of barbarous tribes along with 
the Sakas, Tuvan as, Kambojas, Publava®, Kbosae* 
Mshbhikas, Cbolas, Keralne, etc. They are diUcribcd 
as muktakcSd {“having dishevelled hair }. Some of the 
tribes mentioned in tbe list belong to tbe north, others 
to the south, Tbe association with tbe Aud liras in 
ASokan inscriptions suggests that in the Maury a period 
they may have been in tbe Deccan, But the matter must- 
be regarded as not definitely settled. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that a river Pfirada (identified 


‘ ITultWrh, Afeka. 49 lb. HI* 

* RiibhihLta'i Mfnrflrfatfid 

* Must lyj P. 114, 4$. 

* Tht Kiiilitffl* pmel t** Mehir*}* HmUo of t* - jw WiA. D. W*\ 
r*f*r» Id n P B tirdi ^i*' tni ^icb l*j in lb- WO*** ibe 
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* fill. 66.1SS. Cf. Fund. Be in UedretH 1 iMiCriodli 1 , Plolcmy, ItflT'i - 1 - • 
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with the PdFriili or Par river in the Surat District) is 
mentioned in a NiLsik inscription. 1 

The Bhojas and the Rafhikas (Kiefikas) were 
evidently the ancestor* of the Muhabhojas and the 
Malifir.ithis of the Sat avabana period, 4 The Bhojas 
apparently dwelt in Lerar,* and the Jfethikaa or Rimkas 
possibly in Maharashtra or certain adjoining tracts. 1 The 
former were, in later ages, connected by matrimonial 
alliances with chieftains of the Kannrese country. 

In the west Aioka'a Empire extended to the Arabian 
Sea and embraced all the AparSntaa* including no doubt 
the vassal state (or confederation of states) of Suifishha 
(hr . affairs of which were looked after by the Yavarui-rajo 
Tushasph/i with Giri-nngara (Girnar) a« his capital. 
Dr. Smith says that the form of the name shows that 
the Yavana-nijit must have been a Persian, But aecord- 
ing to this interpretation the Yar-ana Dhammadevu, the 
flshavadSta (Kisahabha-ilatta), the Parthian SuviAri klia 
and the Klisten V&sndeva must have been all native 
Hindus of India. If Greeks and oilier foreigners adopted 
Hindu names there Is no wonder that some of them 
assumed Iridic appellations. There is, then, no good 

ground for aiming that Tub hasp ha was not n Greek, 
but a Persian, 1 


„J t 2£T' tTct p°’ 7 ''r p * nAtl lh “ «*th- 

Tnd Allf ir m * C * to *" P * eJ * iMTi. HOT M d EW.jukai, 

* Smiiti. Ainhi, third. jfifl.Tfl, 

1 CI * Bbcii-kiii, Bbit kali | 0 AmrmU. 

«_<1. 10. p(,«, ll» Rlthtikm the VidtrijUl 

f ,^ lbe Hillish,,k -' ^ t|„. Ncrbudfe T ,| 1(J „ flt M Rn ™ }k 

EZi’Sfizxr* “■**■ 

^ur[iirsfci. \a*ik, e| e „ 4waning (t» Sh» Kifk^iitint p 57 in '■> 

* Cf. 1A. Ifljy, NJ; EHVS. w. t J.. pp. ^29 ’ *■ 
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Kapswi* stems to think that tli6 Gandliilras, 

K am hoj as, Yavauas, Rishtikas, Bliojas, Petenikas, 
I'aladas and Andhrns lay beyond Asoka's domi¬ 
nions, and were not his subjects, though regarded 
as coming within his sphere of influence. But this 
surmise cart hardly be accepted in view of Uie fact 
that Ar'okii'e Dfonvia-maMmatras were employed 
amongst them “on the revision of (sentences of) imprison¬ 
ment or execution , in the reduction of penalties, or (the 
grant of) release” (Kock Edict V).* In the Book Edict 
NTH, they seem to be included within the R&jfi -1 m/iojo 
or the King’s territory, and are distinguished from the 
real border peoples (,'ltfi/a, /'rtichmhfa), viz., the (rreeks 
of the realm of Antioclios and the Tamil peoples of tl * 
south {Nieha), But while we are unable to accept the 
views of Kapron, we find it equally difficult to agree with 
Dr. D. il. Bhandarkar* who denies the existence of 
Yoiius and others os feudatory chieftainB in Alika's 
dominions. The case of the Yarun^raja Tush asp ha 
clearly establishes the existence of such vassal chiefs 
whose peoples undoubtedly enjoyed partial autonomy 
though subject to the jurisdiction ot special Imperial 
officers like the DharmU'mfihtimdtrn$. 

Having described the extent of Asokfi s empire we 
now proceed to give a brief account of its administration. 
Asoka continued the Council government of his pre¬ 
decessors. There are references to the Emperor a 
dealings with the I'urisfid or Pari^/ifl in Beck Edicts 
III and VI. Sen art took PaTVshad to mean SaAgha and 
Bfihter understood by it the Committee of caste or sect. 

1 CHI., pp, 6»,616. 

1 *'Thtj nrtr ixriipji.l la inppoltief piifcjmra 1 wills money J. m 
(llifir) fatten !o be (aim off. ud in «Uiog (M bn" O&dlnt*. p- 

8 1 . 
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But Dr. K. P. Jayaswal pointed out that the Parishu 
of the Edicts is Mantriporishad of the ATthusastra. 1 
The inscriptions prove that AsSoka retained also the 
system of Provincial Government existing under his 
loicfatbers. Tosali, Suvarnagiri, UjjayinI and Takshasila 
were each under a prince of the blood (Kuinala or 
Ayaputa). 2 

The Empire and the Princes were helped by bodies 
(A ikfiyd) ot officials who fell under the following 
classes:— . 

The Mdhdmairas 3 and other Mukhyas, 

The Rajukas and the Rathikas. 

The PradeJikas or Prade^ikos. 

The Yutas* 

Pulua. 

Paticedakd. 

Vachabhumikd. 

The Lipikaras. 

The Dutas. 

The A ijitkt.us and Kdrunakus. 


' 1 . 

2-3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 - 12 , 


1 Compare the reference to the ‘’Sarajika Parisha" in the Mahacattu 

Senart, VoJ. Ill, pp. 362, 392. For different kinds of Parieha. see Ahguttara 
l. 70, 

3 That Ayajmta or Ampule meant a member of a ru ] io g house or clan 
appears probable from the evidence of the Balacharito, attributed to Bkasa, 
m wbtrb Vasudeva is addressed by a Bha^a as IryapuLra. Pandit T. (Hnanati 
Sas.r, further paints out that in the Seopnonofoka the term Xryapntra is 
employed as a rrord of respect by the chamberlain of Vasavadatta’s father in 
addressing King Udayana (Introduction to the Pratima-nataka, p. 32), An 
interesting featore ot Anoka’s administration was the employment of a Tavana 
governor or epttkopot in oqe territory to which reference has already been 

* G L *' W ArlhaSi * tra ‘ PP- W- »>. 58,61, 915, 287-89t-RljafaUtara, KM, 


* Vh* Yak tits of the Arthaiastrti, 
Mahabharata, II f 56* 18 ; Afaira, 


PP* 65* llh), BtAmdyana , VI* 217, 
VJIL 34; c/, the Rdja-yuktas of tlie 
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There was a body of Mahamatras in each great city 
and district of the empire. 1 The inscriptions mention 
the Mahamatras of Pataliputra, KausambI, Tosall, Samapa, 
Suvarnagiri and Isila. 2 In the Kalihga Edicts we have 
certain Mahamatras distinguished by the terms Nagalaka 
and Nagala-Viyohalaka. The Nagalaka and Nagala- 
Viyohalaka of the Edicts correspond to the Nagaraka 
and Paura-cyavaharika of the ArthaSastra? and no doubt 
administered justice in cities. 4 In Pillar Edict I mention 
is made of the Amta Mahamatras or the Wardens of the 
Marches, who correspond to the Antapalas of the 
Arthaiastra* and the Goptris of the age of Skanda Gupta. 
The KantUiya tells us that the salary of an Antapala 
was equal to that of a Kitmara, a Paura-vyavahurika, a 
member of the Mantriparishad or a Rushtrapaia. 1 ' In 
Edict XII mention is made of the Ithijhaka Mahamatras 
who, doubtless, correspond to the Stry-adhyakshus (the 
Guards of the Ladies) of the epics.' 

1 The einplrftp as already stated, was divided into a number ff provinces 
[dUa, dc&a etc). Each province 3 ?cwb to have been further subdivided into 
dM/as or districts under regular civit administration, and kotta-vishayas or 
territories surrounding forts (Hultzscb. p. xi), Each civil administrative division 
had a pura or nagara (city) and a rural part called janapada which consisted 
of gramas or villages An important official in each janapada was the Rdjuka* 
The designations Pr&deMka and Jtefhifca possibly suggest the existence or 
territorial units styled pradexa and raffflia or rdshfra. 

f MaMmatra* of Sravasti are accordiog to certain scholars, mentioned 
in the Sohgaura copperplate inscription found in a village on the ftapri, not 
far from Gorakhpur. But the exact date of the record is not kuown 
(Hoernlt, JASB, 1894,94; Fleet, JBAS, 1907. 593 ff.; Barns, Ann, Bhand. 
Or, Res. Inst., si, i (1030), 31 ff.; IHQ, 1934. 54ff.; Jajaawal, Bp. Ind., 
xxii, Q. 

3 P 2D t 143 f. £?/* the royal episiates or city governor in the Anrigooid 
realm (Tarn* GBL, *24). 

4 Cf. also Nagara-dhantja Vrjdcahdrika, p. 55. The Nagalaka may have 
hod executive functions as well, as is suggested by the evidence of the Artha- 
idslrtt (II. Ch. 30). 

s Pp. 20,217. G P * 347 ' 

i Bam. II 16. 3 Vpddhan Eetrapanin*.*$tryadhyak$hani Mbii. IX, 29, 

50,90; XV, 22 t 20; 23, 12. Cf* the Antarvatiiiika of the JriJiuidsfra. 
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As to the RnjUkas, Dr* Smith takes the word to menu 
a governor next below a Kiimtlm.' Biihler identifies the 
Rsjnka of the Atokan inscriptions with the Rajjfika or the 
RajjiigHhaha Amachcha (Rope-holder, Field-measurer or 
Surveyor) of the Ja taka#.* Pillar Edict IV refers to the 
Htijukits as officers “set over many hundred thousands of 
people/' and charged with the duty of promoting the 
welfare of the tenapada# to whom Asoka granted 
independence in the award of honours and penalties. The 
reference to the award of penalties (Donrfc) probably 
indicates that the Rfijtihis had judicial duties* In the 
Rock Edict III as well as in Pillar Edict IV they are 
associated with the Yiita#, and in the Yerrugudi in¬ 
scriptions with the /ZafAitoLS.’ Strabo 1 refers to a class 
of Magistrates {.I (jronomoi) who "have the care of the 
rivers, measure the land, ns in Egypt, have charge also 
of hunters and have the power of rewarding or punishing 
those who merit either.’- The measuring of the land 
connects those Magistrates with the Hafjugtihaka 
Amachcha of the Jataka$‘ while the power of rewarding 
and punishing people connects them with the Rdjnha* of 
Adiku* It is probable, therefore, that the Agronomoi 
referred to by Strabo were identical with the Rajnkas 
and tla- Hajjugtihaka A tmehekwt. The Irlha^iistta* refers 
to a class of officials called "Cftdro (iajjukas,'’ but there 

1 i P> Qir 

1 TV 0KJifl(icIt ill North-EHMl India l>j Fta-lc, Erin lalej by 

B. Mantra* pp, 148-fl. 

a I.H.Q. Jm il ? ; n.tniA tslfrt flw v\[i fut^iuJi i JilrtdjHhfri und JlfljA fin 
of llift Vr ira^mji efipy el lH« Minor Itrrk Rihfli f« innin '|w.-.[ih nf ihtt ilintriid" 
und H dilnm of tie bcredttirj iribt] itat«fl T raipwLiwlj. But H^hike ti* tin 
wil firpbabSy oarnejufedt to Iteikfripii tat Hie JnoA^itJEi indcripthn ef 

nndzadlnitia Mi ihit ihh txptvBiactlfl J*nafnulw mi ffflfJn'W rrtfuq 'pKipli! 
ot the wnotry pirU/ arid 'official* oi tlm diftLficE/ Cf. #?d|JaiJEfa -Ifiaf; urn >s Z 

df Bfttkat Sato 9W XV, 11 , 

* H. ft F.i Vch III. p. 103. 

C;. M „ Fwk h pp, I #S-43, 

P.EU. 
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is no reference to the Rajjukas proper although on p. 60 


* Rajju, ” is mentioned in conjunction with “ Chora RajjuA'- 


As regards the PradeHkas or PrddeMkas, Senart, 
Kern and Biihler understood the term to denote local 
governors or local chiefs. Smith took it to mean 
District Officers. Hultzsch compares it with Prade- 
SikeSvara of Kalhana’s Rdjatarahgiiri. 1 The word occurs 
only in the Third Rock Edict where the functionaries in 
question are included with the Rdjukas and the Yutas 


in the ordinance of the or circuit. Tnomas 

derives the word from prade^a which means report" and 
identifies the PradeSikas or PradeiRkas of the Edict with 
the Pradeshtris of the Arthadastra. 3 The most important 
functions of the Pradeshtris were Bali-pragraha (collection 
of taxes or suppression of recalcitrant chiefs), Kantaka- 
dodhana (administration of criminal justice), Chora- 
margana, (tracking of thieves) and Adhyakshanam 
adhyaksha purushanani cha niyamanam (checking superin¬ 
tendents and their men). They acted as intermediaries 
between the Samahartri on the one hand and the Gopas, 
Sthdnikas and Adhyakshas on the other. 4 It is, however, 
doubtful if the Prade&ikas can really be equated wi.~ 
Reporters. The more probable view is that they 
correspond to the subordinate governors, the nomarchs f 
hyparchs and meridarehs of the Hellenistic kingdoms. 

As to the Yutas or Yuktas, they are described by 
Manu s as the custodians of Pranashtadhigata dravya 

1 IV. 126. 

, JRAS, 3915, p. 97, Arthaiastra, p. 111. In the Vishpu Puiapa, V, 26 

Prodefo has apparently the sense of counsel, instruction. S. Mitra euggeate, 
{Indian Culture f I, p, 310} that the Pmdesikas were Mahdmdtras of the 
Provincial governments, while the R&jiikas were itfaftomofras of the central 
government. 

3 C/. The Irda grant where Pradeshtfis find mention along with Sanghamnkhyas 


and others. 

* Cf. Artha£dstra f pp. 149, 900, 917, 299. as staged above Pradeshtris also 
occur in the Irda grant, Ep. Ind ff XXII, 150 U* 

5 vm. si. 
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(lost property which wm recovered). In the AtthetASsint 
too, they are mentioned in connection with Smnitdaija 
or state funds 1 which they are represented ns misappro¬ 
priating, HidtKBch suggests that they were ‘secretaries’ 
employed for codifying royal orders in (he office of the 
Muhtimfitrus. The Pulvtd or Agents arc appiircntly 
identical with the Pttrttshax or Raja Purushus ol the 
Atthn^islra' Hultzsch prefers to equate there with the 
Gnifka-piirti fhtf,? ami points out that they were graded 
into high ones, low ones, nod those of middle rank. 9 
They were placed in charge of many people 1 and 
controlled the RdjUktts. The Putircdahii or Re port cm 
arc doubtless the Ch/Sras mentioned in Chapter 1G of the 
Arth&dattta , s while the Vachahhfimika.s or “Inspectors of 
cowpens” were evidently charged with the superinten¬ 
dence of 11 Kraja” referred to in Chapter 21A The 
Lipibims are the royal scribes one of whom, Cbapntja, 
is mentioned by name in Minor Rock Edict II. Dnittx 
or envoys are referred to in Rock Edict XT1], if the 
Kautillyu is to be believed, they were divided mto three 
classes, ciz., NhrhhtSTih3.fi or Plenipotentiaries, Puritni- 
iarthah or Charges d‘Affaires and ffasanahuTQg or con¬ 
veyers of royal writ, 7 The Ayuktax possibly find mention 
in the Kalinga Edicts. In the early Post-Mauryon and 
Scythian Age Ayultas appear as village oldale. 1 In 
the Gupta Age they figure us officers in charge of 

1 i*(. also AfAft., Li. 5, T2- KachchkhcMtfa puitlfffl uitif rj:innA'rt 

Ukkikih. 

1 rp. ey r T6. 

? Thc three diiMi fif Futuna* m m \vy ktmwn to Ibe Ore«l epic {Atbh^ 

ii 5. nu 

* PifcJtr Edict VH. 

* P.ttL 

* mm, 

■ With the mij b* itfmpaited tft# pej^df of the 

ffarf Jwhartfa. Uehtkh&M If, p. &%. 

1 Wm* liri, No, 1 W 7 . 
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Vishayas or districts, 1 and also as functionaries employed 
in restoring the wealth of conquered kings. The full 
designation of the officers in question was iyukla- 
Purusha* They may have been included under the 
generic name of Pulisa referred to above. The Karanakas 
who appear to be mentioned in the Yerragudi copy of 
Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict, probably refer to judicial 
officers, teachers, or scribes. 3 


' Ep. lnd„ XV, No 7,138 

3 Fleet, CXI, pp- 8, H* * * 

J Cf. Karaniha, Officer-in-Cbarge of Documents or Accounts UHQ, idea, 

586), In inscriptions of the serenth century A.D. lb« word frarapa stood for 
AdhiHma (Departmental or District Secretariat). Ptab us. 1350 B.B. 
Sr&vana, 394. In Mbh. ii. 5, 34, Kdranika has, according to the commentary, 
the sense of a teacher. In the test itself the officers in question instruct the 
Kum&ras and have to be dharme sawiattmhu kovidah, implying that their 
duties included among other things, those relating to Dharma flaw, in slice?). 

41—1829B 
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SOCIETY IN MAUBSA INDIA m 

y. The Nirgranthas or Jainas, i.e,, the followers of 
Ntgjiptim Nafciputta who id commonly called Mahaviru or 
Vardbumana. 

I- The followers of ' huitamu Buddha Sfikyamuni. 

5. Other sects alluded to in Pillar Edict VII. 

In Edict IV wc have the following account of the 
prevailing state of society : "for a long period past, even 
for many hundred years, have increased the sacrificial 
slaughter of Jiving creatures, the killing of animate 
beings, unseemly behaviour to relatives, unseemly 
behaviour to Briihtndnas and ascetics (•SraHwiyas).” 1 
Kings used to go out on so-called Vihdra ijdtnls* in which 
hunting and other similar amusements used to be 
practised .* The people performed various ceremonies. 
[marhgalaY on occasions of sickness, weddings of sons/ 
the weddings of daughters, the birth of children, and 


HsirniJiirH Tb« Altitude of BtnidhUt tuition i* a Ski not frfcndlj, In haHi? he w. h 
qf Itit killing AOfdiiilA of the si sib ccniwrj B* G*, etad h fat * Eimo, mi a eloaa 

■i ij'j’::bite qf MlhitliA. A^jrJitig Li* ills- . 11 tfi/kii belief us cj^qmided ID tbc 

^tbiidJirla pbaia SutlQ- ,p Ehfc aUaiurng'Ol oJ AUJ giYfiD. CondUpan* rjf <*njr c'tnrwUr r 
doth rmi □□ bumaii effort Ipuntfii-Ari r f ) T Thtta ia Bn nudi ihjug «n 

in nutrgjf, or human or bum an vigour f punfap<irakk&moh AH 

beiDflj..4tn liniit iliii ffflj mil Eb»L bj tbpir Jetjhp frpig-Jili}. 1 (JD jr F Fi, 

l* p. "1; Bjiftiftp The Afiatkai* IfrACi, p* 91. An Afieapun^rUjukA appear* 
Ml 1 ecu ft afitrcfFa,[er ut Diddu^irA in i.bfl ftarp JrjJdKJ Ppp< Wtl ff J. A im 
oq "IjlYikii 1 * it referred to Jn id icKh^iOD of tbe twelfth cnuLuxj A p jl>. 
iUnlErwh, Bil. I. Bd) showing tbit I he wcL flouns&ed m S, India mtwn. in tbal 
lit? age. nliij A. h n.\nhfiiN, Tins A/ifikox, 

1 Cf. AjiUiiLriF* iveiUnMt^ of Biuibijlnip Vi^ti-jabba'i mau.ifrM of the 
Sikj»» p UdDjitm'v vruelty towards Fibula ■ uni Sands's baughij Jdinruuuur 
towards Ch*yu]i 

1 Toon of pkMurr F Kmitilfftp p, m MuhAbh&raia* XV. 1. ]«: 

FtAdratfdfnfrB yunafy Kururfiji? FudArrAfAiroA 
rare A n Adindn mihMtj&fy priufjJdr-vhiibf^ijrH^v 

4 H* Edicl VllX 

c Ear * M&th$ala' 9 tea a I in J&takuj No, bi, ind No. Md 
fttnl fltfrvtf-dtarrtip II {p.27 al raml/i odilfoii. API BJ ■ 

& Eer JsdA* And FirdAs m Also Mbb.> V. Ill, H; EansiJja, VU^ Iff 
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departure on journeys. The womankind performed many, 
manifold, trivial and worthless ceremonies. 1 

Prom (he references iu the Edicts l0 Brahmanns, 
Laivarlas (of Kevata Wtoje) a „ d 8ratnanae, Bhikshu and 
it may be concluded that Varna (social 
gradation i and <**„ of Moio-teligioSdMnline) 

were established institutions. The position of the slaves and 
labouring poor .u general (dura, Mehta) was, in some ensea 
ut any rate, not enviable. Women had to tolerate the 

t aS . 7" a! l ,nl -'S““)- Ladies of tho harem were 
noder special guard, (stry-nifhpeMn). As will he seen in 
the following pafses, the policy „f Attoka io «„rd to 
social matter, was, n, the main, one of mi ligation and not, 
except in respect of certain kind, of Samja and sundry 
Obnoxious practices, of radical reform. 

The Change of Afoka's Religion 

Asoka had doubtless inherited the traditional devotion 
of Hindu kings to the gods (dtwisj and the Brabinnnss 
and, if the Kalin Ira chronicle of Kalhana ia to be believed 
us favourite doily wa, j.va. He had n„ scruples ah,mi 
be slaughter uf men and animals ; ••fonnertr. in the 
kltclirn uf Hia Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
each day many hundred thousand. of living creature, 
ere slaughtered to make cutties.” The hecatombs or 
lousandu nf men and women sent to their doom during 
the hidings war have already been mentioned. The sight 
of he misery and bloodshed in II,al sanguinary campaign 
made a deep impress™! „„ him and awakened in his 

'"j ? T °I, ‘■remorse, profound sorrow, 

and regret About this time he came under the 

sszZuir* tc ° Mns - Wt ™ ,! in iiock Edict 

after that, now that the Kalidga, had been annexed 
Ifegan Hi, bncred Majesty’s Heatons practice of the Law 

1 K Edict is. 
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of Piety (dhramasilana), his love of that Law { dhramaka - 
mata), and his inculcation of that Law (dhramanuiasti ).” 1 

Although Asoka became a Buddhist 1 he was not an 
enemy either of the Devas or uf the Brdhmanas. Up to 


1 The view held by some wellknown writers that the conversion of Aiaka took 
place before the Kalin ga war rests on the evidence of the Mahdeantsa (Ch, V) 

and on certain assumptions* viz. , that A§oka's dJtrujitcfenTnofo became ttrra 

(intense) immediately after the Kalinga war (there being no interval) and that 
Aduka was indifferent during the period of UpdeakatMV (when he was only a lay 
disciple) which, therefore, must have preceded the Kalmga war, immediately 
after which his devotion became titfra. Btit the so-called indifference cr want 
of activity is only relative* On the other hand, the supporters of the new 

theory have to explain why a recent convert to Buddhism should engage in a 
sanguinary conflict involving the death of countless .SramaTiax. Why again 
do the Miner Rock Edicta refer to contact with the aod not the Kahfiga 

war, as the prelude and cause of more intense activity ? It ia to be noted that 
activity in the period of Updsakatva is also described as pardkramaj though 
it was surpassed by the greater energy of the peried after contact with the Holy 
Order. Note also the explicit reference to dhramakamata as the result of the 
annexation of Kalidga sometime after (tato pachhd adhund) the war* The 
uae of the expressions tato pachhd and adftund suggests that an interval 

supervened between the war and the intensity of Aioka s dhramaiilana and 
dftmma/famafa. Moreover, we learn from the Mioor Edicts and Pillar Edict 
VI that pious proclamations began to be issued a little more than years after 
A Soke became an Updeaka and 1*2 years after his coronation* This would 

place his conversion a little less than 9^ years after bis -46fotsJifika, i*®,, a little 
less than Ij years after the Kalinga war* 

1 Sdhga (Rupnathl, Buddha 8dkya (Maski), Updsaka (Sahasrim) ; s?e 
Hultzsch, CII, p. xliT. Cf * also Ealhana, RdjataTangi$i § 1* IQ2ff. That 
Afioka did become a Buddhist admits of no doubt* In the Bhabru Edict he 

makes an open confession cf bis faith in the Buddha, the DAarnio (Doctrine) 
and the Satitgha (Order of Monks), He called the Buddha Bhagacat. He 

went on pilgrimage to the places of the Blessed One's nativity and enlightenment 
and worshipped at the former place* He declared that whatsoever had been 
spoken by the Buddha, all that was quite well spoken. He also believed 
in the cult of the ( ‘former*' Buddhas. He took much interest in the 
exposition of the Buddhist Doctrine so that it might endure long. As to 

the tfamgJia he kept in close touch with it since bis memorable visit to the 
Fraternity a year or so after hie conversion* He impressed on the clergy the 
need of a correct exposition of the true doct rine and appointed special officers 
to busy themselves with the affairs of the Brotherhood* He also laid emphasis 
on Fiwayo-soutnfkarsha and took steps to maintain the integrity ol the Church 
and prevent schism within its fold* 
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the last he took pride in calling himself Devanampiya, 
beloved of the gods. 1 He found fault with unseemly 
behaviour towards Brahmauas* and inculcated liberality 
to the same class. He was perfectly tolerant. “The 
king does reverence to men of all sects.” 8 He reprobated 
ohnopusomdo-pujA, honour to one's own sect, when 
coupled with para-pdsamda-garahd, disparagement of 
other sects. That he was sincere in his professions is 
proved by the Barabar Cave Dedications to the Ajlvika 
monks-. IIis hostility was chiefly directed not towards 
the Devas and the Brahman as, not even towards 

I arnatframa, but the killing of men in war and Samajas 
(festive gatherings), ill-treatment of friends and 
acquaintances, comrades and relatives, slaves and 
servants, the slaughter of animals in sacrifice, and the per¬ 
formance of vulgar, useless and offensive ceremonies. 

The Change of Foreign Policy 

The effect of the change of religion was at once felt 
in foreign policy. The Emperor declared that- “of all 
the people who were -lain, done to death, or carried away 
captive in Kaliiiga, if the hundredth part or the 
thousandth part were now to suffer the same fate, it would 
be a matter of regret to His Sacred Majesty. Moreover, 
should any one do him wrong, that too must be borne 
with by His Sacred Majesty, so far as it can possibly be 
borne with.** In Kalihga Edict I, tbe Emperor expressed 
his desire that the unsubdued peoples in the frontiers 
of the imperial dominions (Amtd aviji.a ) “should not 
be afraid of him, that they should trust him, and should 
receive from him happiness not sorrow.” The cbiefest 

1 The title ii reminiscent or the age of Hammurabi iCamb. Aoc. i 

>♦ 511), * 

a Edict IV. 

* Edict xn. 
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conquest in the Emperor’s opinion was the conquest by 
righteousness (Dhamma-vijaya). In Edict 1^ he 
exultingly says, “the reverberation of the kettle-drums 
(Bherighoso ) has become the reverberation of the Law 
of Piety (Dhammaghoso).'* Not content with what he 
himself did he called upon ids sons and even his great 
grandsons to eschew new conquests — putra papotra me 
asu navam vijayam ma vijetaviyam. Here wc have a 
complete renunciation of the old policy of military 
conquest or Digvijaya and the enunciation of a new policy, 
viz., that of Dhammavijayu The full political effects 
of this change of policy became manifest only after the 
death of Aisoka, perhaps even after the 27th year of 
his consecration. Fro m th e time of Bimbisara to 
the Kalihga war' the history -ifTdia was the story 
of the expansion of Magadha from a tiny state in South 
Bihar to a gigantic Empire extending from the foot of 
the Hindukush to the borders of the Tamil country. After 
the Kalihga war ensued a period of stagnation at the 
end of which the process is reversed. The empire 
gradually dwindled down in extent till it sank to the 
position from which Bimbisara and his successors had 
raised it. 

1 The A&jkan conception of Dhammaviiaya was similar to that described 
in the Chakkovatti Sihanada Sutla , "conquest not by the scourge, not by 
the sword, but by righteousness 1 ’ (Diafoguer of the Buddha, Part in, p, 59}. 
It was different from the Hindu conception explained and illustrated, by the 
Afahdbhdrafa (XII. 59, 38-39), the Harit>arh£a (I. 14,21), the ffonfiTya (p, 
382), and the BaghmaMa (IV. 43). Attention may be invited in this 
connection to a Statement of Arrian that “a sense of justice prevented any 
Indian king from attempting conquest beyond the limits of India (Caifib* Hitt, 
Ind, h 321); M’crmdle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian § 209* loci den tally it may be pointed out that the discourse entitled th# 
CAnfcfcara*ii Rhondda iLion Roar of the CJmfcracarfi or emperor who ‘conquers 
by righteousness 1 ) possibly affords a clue to a proper appreciation of the 
famous Saroath Capitaf with its Chakra and crowning lions. Of. also Kamaj/ana 
II. 10,35: Yavadavartnte chaktam tdvatl me ea^undhard, IC, XV, 1-4, p. 
179f. 
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True to bis principle ASoka made no attempt to 
unties the frontier (Prachamta, amta, samanta, samipa), 
kingdoms, viz., Choi a, Paydya, Satiyaputra, Kerala put ra 
Taiiibapuii]ni (Ceylon) and the realm of Athfiyako YnnarRja, 
who is usually identified with Ant inches II Theos, 
King of Syria and Western Asia. On the contrary, be 
maintained friendly relations with them. 

The Chola country was drained, by the river Knveri 
and comprised the districts of Trie hi nopoly and Tan jure. 
We kam from a South Indian inscription 1 that Tiara, 
i.e. t the god Siva, asked Gunahhura (Mahendmvnrman 
I, Paltava), ,f How could I, standing in a temple on earth, 
view the great power of (he Cholas or the rivflpr ESyert?** 
When Pulakesin II Chalukya strove to conquer the 
Choi as “the Kaveri had her current obstructed by the 
causeway formed by his elephants. :t The Chola capiial 
was Uraiyur (Sanskrit Umgapura) or Old Trie!duopoly." 
The principal port was at Kaviripatinam or PugBr on 
the northern bank of the KSvcri." 

The Pandya country corresponded to the Madura, and 
Tinnevnlly districts with perhaps the southern portions of 
rtamnad and the Trnvancorc Cochin stale. It bad its capitals 
at Kolkai and Madura (Dak&hiim Mathura). The rivers 
Tamrapftrnl and Kritarnalu or Vaigai flowed through it. 
Katyayana derives Paiujya from PSntju. The Piindus arc 

1 HtiHawlii Sllj Vfil, I. p. 34 , 

* AcliAftp Loiyr-TCFy tins tbfl ItlC owing nlrtpntu 10 ti.-O Tralm nf BriMi IClldft?) 
itill ita chief citj ; 4 'There it a city which a mu qT royal ailnrttnD ^alu & gbru 
EOTerned ei- rh* llnw wtirn EufcrmLidt:* gn^mnl ilac Puctri-roit tnd Lh* nam* 
of ibnl city U Fuimada [city n F Fcrumul?). Tl w inbalijkd by a nee of £L»h- 
iMiters who go el with ncta %n& ditch ojittn/' For nrAgapura m CboEika 
VjabifBi we Ep I»d, t X. 1&3, 

* Far tfti r.iflj hlii^ry s-f ib Chota Kingdom tml other TimSt ^ 

CJHTp V*L 1, Ch. *ii[ Smithi EHI t Ch. XVI f Kqhiki»tbbai FilLay, Tamils 
Eighties Hundred Yu iff Aytit KliibtiASwami Aijanpi^ e/ 

Sunth Indian ni$t£r$ IWra ; JL A r NjiakARta Tb FcihJpiai*. 

k ingdom, The Coin*, etc. 
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mentioned as the ruling race of ladraprustba in the 
Mahiibhdrala as well ns in several Jiltakas, 1 Ptolemy { cir . 
159 A. D.) speaks of lhe country of the Puudoouoi in the 
Punjab. There can be no doubt that. Pandu was (be name 
of a rea] tribe or elan in northern India. Katy ay ana's 
stat cm cut regarding the connection of the Patulyas with 
the PiVndus receives some support from the fact that the 
name of the Pandya capital (Madura) was identical with 
the famous city of Mathura in the Surasenn country 
which, according to Epic; tradition, was the seal of a 
family intimately associated hy ties of friendship and 
marriage with the Panelua of lodraprustba. The con¬ 

nection between the Pant]us, the Mil m sen as and the 
Pnndvas seems to be alluded to in l he confused stories 
narrated by Megustbenea regarding Hera fc lea and 

Pandaia. 5 

Sitiyaputra i? identified by Mr. Venkatesvamiynr* 
with 8atya~vratii-ltshrfra or Kaflchtpura. But Dr. 

Aiyangar points out that the term Satya-vrata^kshelra is 
applied to the town of Katie la or a part of it, not to the 
country dependent upon it. There is besides the point 
whether vrtstn could become pitta. Dr. Aiyangar supports 
Bhandarkar’s identification with Satpute. ITe takes 

Satiyapntra to be a collective name of the various matriar¬ 
chal communities like iho Till to and the N&yars of Mala¬ 
bar.' 1 According to Dr. Smith* Satiyapntra is represented 
by the S&tyanmiigulmn Tfiluk of Coimbatore. Mr. 
T. N. Subramauiam 0 prefers Kongunadu ruled by the 

1 [Hod it difficult to ngm with Or. Bins, tmcriplioni uf lUrhn, Pin IT 
11043). p. itun ilie "Limv cf Ynrihiifctbiru' 1 ...t[■ ol ruled at ludnprMlhm 

in tire Korn outrun j "Ism nothing I* Ju wish I’AqiJu’a eldol ■cp." 

* In*. Am„ 10T7, p. 3|D. 

1 JKAS. ISIS, pp, S41-4S 

* JRAS. WI9, pp. 6St-9t. 

1 AJcka, Third Eit,, p. UU 

* JilAS, IMS, <-t>. 

*3—imad 
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peop1c iatnom tor ^ir truthfulness, Mr* E* G ( 
t esk' Aijflr 1 tnkes Satiyaput™ to l>r the equivalent of 

uLief oF EutiraimaIai With hi 8 headquarters 
nt lakadur, now in Mysore. Mr. P, J. Thoma, however, 

reasoQE for identifying it with "Safrabhfimi” of the 
KemlolpatU, a territory which corresponds roughly to 

Souft ci^ ' nClU,,iDg " pOr,i0 “ 0f Titak. 

Keralaputra (Ketolapufo or Client) ia “the couotry 
south Of Iviipaka („ r Salja), extending down l0 Knnneti 
.. . “ tral Tr “'»»oure (Karunagapalii Tfilukt. South of 
t lay the pol,tied division of Mushika.”’ It was watered 
■J tire rreer Penyar, perhaps identical with the ChurT.i 
of the ArttuMta' on tbe hanks of which stood i(a capital 

'uflj. (near Cochin) and at its „, 0 uth the seaport of 
Muzms (Kranganur), ^ 

Ceylon ms t„„„ B in anient times a, Paraanmudra* 
*" 19 Tfirocopnrnf (Greek TaprobaueV Tathhapantni, 

■ iSuXm. i Si nT" i.Tr.-r *™- * 

£ «££ sxxss: srr, ~ 

Banipulfindl mention i ft t[] , . .... ,, .. ‘ P 1 b,t B | J* l ' r «™'<* SulimHl9, 

“ “*/T,“‘ fcwh «•“ - *• 

BWt Vo] n & 1 U IF j VJp ■ ^ ***** 

H ajJ t 4If™OP. C’^m Fof WI7 ** 1. ^ 

: rr, r 

^ ptiny. (Ifcmb. G bs . Oujftt, ' ' '° 5 ud ‘ d fttulh Eanopn, Cf. B,Uft 

1 JBA 9 , J 9 aa, p_ ^, 3 

t p ^ k G( P T aMt * fA,jariCfl ' a ^ 

srr-«**- »»•»>• »» 

Kh tlJhtia "fart! JOFnJsrJrflpyu") **' 1 3 * -1 *l«cri(Nfcd 

Ofl read mu Lnu", rlftfipnf /J.n.Ft. P 0 j; lv f s7 „ t , e j ± . 

1,011 WIUL >1 W tUftffcapcd by J]r L J* L D T * ^ * h,t tb " **»**&*■ 

TklHddnm4u ji not Ini p|j,i lB jb|* *1- n n * T*' 

i : J. 1 G 8 )- '*** Df W^LntJ.r. BT>, 

Cburtmwt, and &*'**££** ^ P« wi ‘ h ^ ^ 

r p W " -F« « aWl bttunu of tin blutd 
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i.e., Tamraparm is mentioned in Kock Edict* 11 and XLH 
of ASoka. Dr. Smith lately 1 took the word to mean not 
Ceylon but the river Tdmrupurgi in Tinnevally. He 
referred to the Gtraar text "« Tti^bapamni'* which 
according to him indicated that the river was meant, not 
the island. Now, in Edict 11 the phrase f M TathbaparhnV' 
comes after Ketalapulo and not after Piida. The 
expression‘‘Ke tala put n as far as the (river) Tamniparni'' 
is hardly appropriate because the Tiimrftpfirnl is a Piindyan 
river. 1 We, therefore, prefer to take Timrapanji to mean 
Ceylon, Anoka's Ceylonese contemporary was Dev5- 
naiiipiya Tiasa whose accession may be dated about 250 
or 247 B.C. 

ASoku maintained friendly relations not only with the 
Tamil powers of the south, but also with his Hellenistic 
frontager, Antiochos II Theca, king of Syria and 
Western Asia (B.C. ‘261-246); and even with the kings the 
neighbours of Antiochos, namely, Ptolemy II. Philudelplios, 
king of Egypt (B.C. 285-217); Magas, king of Gyrene in 
North Africa (who probably died not later than B.C, 
Antigone a Gonataa, king of Macedonia (B.C. 277 or 276- 
239); and Alexander who ruled over Epirus (B.C. 272- 
c.255) according to Norris, Westerguerd, Lassen, Sennrt, 
Smith and Marshall.' Beloch and iiultesuh, however, 

*W Caml.. Hitt. Jnd. Cb*p. XXV. and 1HQ. TT, I. p. If, According to IrmdiUira 
trended in (lie Ib v a<.n«ua nsd the McUmHaff ib< fi:,i Arjin immigiante 
*>,„ u ty Prince Yi>v* nf Lib. whom ihaulmniek* rtpreMom** grand-tan of 
i 1’riacM* of Vtig*. Th# idoalifirttion of Llllt l*„ ba«wr, open t-i oaotiuinraj, 
wme pUefog lx in aniiitf, oitoa Identifying »••*» or WmSda Dengil. 

GutkIL may ba right in hi* aiauiupUoq lh*l tl» tndilwn of t*u different 
itnrnnii or Lm migration w»« knit lofttiber in lh* of ViJitja Pen tiro Hh}. 
ma, Tty if, 

1 JMi, 5rd Ed . p. 1$3. 

1 E«o ihww who prefer to ko in the putof* * rrfrTiraw to a kingdom 
In tin? Val% of the Tnmrapiinjl ri«nr, Imti to prata tbit itith a kingdom did 
nt.t in ibr Mantr* ipirt from “ W and Taprobaon, and to nxplain the 
paiticolar way In which It t» CPOPlk-nad in Edict IT. 

* Tam, dntijMoi p. t. ' Uonumimtt <>t »««, I,» d. 
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eugge4* that Aliknsudara of Edict XIII is the comparatively 
: ^A, r „ fWD , the .on or Crate- 

—< ir 1 < Jf< anJ DOt Alexander of Epirus (i!7:2 

cir, the son of Pyrrhus, 

uJH° l ' eh „"*! m w ™‘ “» *»**» .r hi 8 

sgibours. there 13 evidence that be gave them advice on 
occasions, and established philanthropic institutions in 
the,r dominions. In other words, he regarded them « 
objects of spiritual eonguesl {Dhanma-oijagah 

neighbours, i„o, shniild learn this lesson.- 

■■Among his frontagers the Cholus, the Pajjdvas the 
Ssyapatra, the Keukpntrs as far », Tammpir 
Antioehos, the Greet king, and ever, ,he tine, the 
h 2?^ UW ° f Auiiodm, everywhere have beenmade 
the of His Saore,i Hi trracions Jfajoaij- 

.he I ' 1 r“'“,‘T A& " ia , dCCljreS lUi “ tile "““'ftest of 

ir . / ° Ietjf . faaa been won by His Sacred 

Majesty,♦, ..among nil Lis ^bboure a ' s ftr *** 

hundred leagues, where the kiuo ol the fin-wU , 

,"r" s - a “ d (tiie - *»i«o of Zt 

Antiochos (where dwell) dip r™,, t.- , 1 

Plolpim- rr - 01 r kings (rdjtinp) severally 

M f l,rama ^)» Antigonos (AxhbklnAj t Magas (M-isn 
i lnkn) and Alexander (AJikasudaro^flikewise) in the 

! W «* Ch <^ tid the Pa,U a ? far US 

am ttpamn( ^ven where I he en voys [data) of His 

fa Jr Iv l <b m Pellet^ate ' , people too 

5 T 5 r; ' s ordi “''“** — £ 

,C,J °" d 1,18 u,str oetion in the t, aw .'practise 


■teficretatar.rtaa^”^” 1 '"in is* 

* 05 to tb. 
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and will practise the Law."’ Buddhism doubtless made 
some progress in Western Asia and influenced later sects 
like tbe ^ranic(means. But Greeks apparently were not 
much impressed by lessons on non'Violence. V> ben tbe 
strong arm of Asoka, "who possessed tbe power to punish 
inspite of Ida repentance,’' woe withdrawn, the Y a van as 
poured once more into tbe Kabul valley, tbe Pafljab and 
tbe Mtidhyu-deia and threw all the province into confusion. 
The southern missions were more successful. Curiously 
enough, the Ceylonese chronicles do not seem to refer to 
the envoys rent, to tbe rnffeprinfoif Tamil and Hellenistic 
kingdoms 4 but name the missionaries scut to Ceylon and 
Suvannabhumi (Lower Burma and Sumatra). The 
Ceylonese mission was headed by prince M a bend r a who 
secured the conversion of Uevanampiya Tiasa and many 
of bis people, No direct reference to Suvuyiiabhfirai 
occurs in tbe Edicts hitherto discovered. 

The Change In Internal Policy 

The effects of A4oka’a change of religion after Kaluga 
war were felt not only in foreign policy but also in 
internal affairs. The principal objects of bis complaint 
according to Bock Edict IV and the Kaliiiga Edicts 
were: 

1 ream fiaddbinn ia WflMh A*ju p n«* Uni, fltSj ind ilbfrfior, 

jj". 31; JHAS, IW3i 701 M'Grtodib Ancitni indi* eu« itateWbcif m ('fournt 
Lilffltuifl, ji. I&3; PJkt K 1/indttJiifi an f i*!*» Vd* HI. Jtfi. 3, (j 

d. hmith, BHI t 4 th rii«, l J j7; tr*u» , D^mma^dn Commrulat^, 

Inlnxluctkm. 

1 Mm lien it homitT mada of I'niia along with K&imlra* 

and Rimiisyn. (Gfrigir, S'JJ. Tm Tsrui tomterj h jn?rhip+ to Ert 
idemiflrd with iba homnDjiMnaa Inn'S in thfl Kihul TalVy united »ilb 
KdUkbQia and G&ndbELta in the Aidffan Insmptirtria But nfrctuw in a ffluqe 
Id the Linn Lrat world Ii no* wrtph-Xalj ralfri oat. Tho Intii!* 

ftjf-niirhM'i] in connect inn wish I he inilLtiviml aiiiitauiry activity a! I Ha Aikin 
itidiiil-i MiUnhama^jiilii* VWoifiaa (La tha Kinim* AparAA'tEhi f<«L ihf 

Weue rr-**i , alhI MiUnUhi [ lliiliiiri^n 1 in iHr upftr imlkj of the Gc-iiHrarf. 




2 . 

3. 

4. 
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1 - The sacrificial slaughter {amfobho) of living 
creatures, s 

^ iolcnce ( vihittixii} iq animate Iwings. 

Unseemly behaviour to (agaippratiptiti) to kinsmen 
(jiiati) 

Unseemly behaviour to Brahwnws nu d Sromanas. 
S- Maladministration in the Provinces, 

Aeeording to Bock Edict I, Ateka MW much offence 
not only m the sacrificial slaughter of aoi mzh, hut aiso 
in certain Samajas or festive gatherings which, as we 
ream from the fifa«[*%«, 1 were 0 f teu witnessed by kings 
and emperors.* The Samdja, saya Smith, was of two 
kmds. 1 he popular festival kind accompanied by animal 
fights, heavy drinking and feasting, including raU cb 
consumption of meat, was necessarily condemned by Adoks 
as being inconsistent with his principles. The other kind 
f he scmi-idigious theatrical performance, eometimee given 
m til. temple of SuuraO, the goddess of learning, aas 
apparcntljool included among offensive SamAjtu. Dr 
Thoms, describes the disproved Samuju „ s celehre- 

” *“"* 01 taking place io an arena or 

amphitheatre autroimded bj. platforms (moMaj for 

lor., (pr.Mi) This kind of (Sarnia) is sppsSy 

Zzti: ^ ,ollowu,s iinc8 oi »> n '*<° <*«- 

Ye chtt ftceft inn iyotayon t i Samjeshu niyodhakoiiS 

tboZ^,““ S **• -Ugl. 


1 p.«. 

* F« Ok boWtDff of Stmimt m tttrf ;™ „ * .. , 

•«* V.mpo, IV. 967} itditwtu, Ul. 57 , a u 3ia o«ibbwnn K WBfl , ri« 

» JJJAR, IW4. pp. a« f 

• Vwi«, 9, 7. 
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Tatra Mallah samdpctur digbhyo rajan sahasrasah 
Samaje Brahmano rajan tatha Pasupater api 
Mahakdyah Mahaviryah Kdhthanjd ivasurdh. 1 

“0 king, there arrived, by thousands, boxers from a]] 
quarters, in that festive gathering in honour of Brahman as 
well as PaSupati (Siva). They possessed gigantic bodies 
and immense strength like the Titans styled Kilakaflja." 

The harmless Samdja is well illustrated by the gather¬ 
ing in the temple of the goddess of learning referred to in 
Vatsyayana’s Kdmasfitra (Pakshasya masasya rd prajiidte' 
hani Sarasvatya bhavane niyuktdnum nil yam Samajah). 
According to Hultzscb the harmless Samdja refers to 
edifying shows.® 

ASoka determined to put a stop to the practices, 
referred to above, which he did not approve. At the same 
time he sought to improve the moral and material condi¬ 
tion of the people to such an extent as to effect the 
“association of gods with men”. 8 He did all this “in order 
that he might discharge the debt (which he owed) to living 
beings (that) he might make them happy in this (world) 
and (that) they might attain heaven in the other (world).” 
The means employed to achieve this object may be classed 
under four heads : 

1. Administrative reforms. 

2. Dissemination of instructions in the Dhamma 
(Law of Piety or Duty). 

3. Benevolent activity; promotion of the welfare of 
man and beast. 

1 Pirofa, 13. 15-16. 

1 See also IHQ, 1928. March 112 ff. 

1 Cf. Minor node Edict I. Cj. The description in the HaritamJa of a 
prosperous realm where (ra/ge mahedttyt) gods and men dwelt together 
[Bhartihijaparra. Ch, 32.1) *'Derafandnj manuihj/dnan taharasr.' 
bhatattnJi,” Hultzscb, however, comperes Exit) Dera with DivjSni ru pint 
of Rock Edict IV. 
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4. Religious toleration and prevention of schism in the 
Buddhist church. 


Administrative Reforms 

In the first place, x\4oka instituted the Quinquennial 
and Triennial Anusamyana or Circuit of the’Yu fas, Rajuhas 
Pradetikas, and Mahumatras. Jayaswal and Smith 1 were 
of opinion that the whole administrative staff from the 
Rajukns and the PyadeSikas down to the Yutas could not 
possibly have gone on circuit at once every five years. 
They interpreted the term as signifying a regular system 
of transfers from one station to another. But there is 
nothing in the test to show that all the officers were 
required to go on circuit at once. The anusamyana of the 
Yutas, Rajuhas and Pradedikas was quinquennial and was 
mainly intended for propaganda work. The anusamyana 
of the Mahdmalras was specially instituted for the purpose 
of checking miscarriage of justice, arbitrary imprisonment 
and torture in the outlying provinces (Knlinga, and the 
Uj jay ini and TakshaSila regions). 

Secondly, Asoka created a number of new posts, c.g., 
Dharnm-mahamatras and possibly Dharma-Yutas. 2 3 The 
Dharma-mahamatras were given a protective mission among 
people of all sects including the Brahmanas and the 
Nirgranihas or Jainas, and among the Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Gandbaras, Ristikas and all the Aparantas. “Among 

1 Aioka, 3rd edition, p. 161; Mr. A. E. Bom I1HQ, 1933, 811) take* 
anusaAiy&na in the sense of ‘a court-house or a citadel.' But tbe epic reference 

to punyotlrthiinutaAyanam fMbb. i. 2, 123). -going forth to holy places of 
pilgrimage,’ suggests that tbe interpretation prjposed by Kern and Biihler is 
the one least open to objection. See also Barua, Aioka Edicts in Neu> Light, 
83 £T» 

3 Dhammayuta may not be an official designation. It may mean sf iply 
one deToted to Dbamma’ 'morality, righteousness^. Cf. Bhandarker, Aaoka, 
2nd ed,, pp. 311 t 343. 1 
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servants and masters, Bruhinanas and tbe wealtbyC/fcfti/as), 1 * 
among the helpless and the aged, they are employed in 
freeing from worldly cares their subordinates (in the 
department) of the Law of Piety. They are also employed 
on tbe revision (of sentences of) imprisonment or 
execution, in the reduction of penalties, or (the grant of) 
release, on tbe grounds of motive, having children, instiga¬ 
tion, or advanced years...At Pataliputra and in all provin¬ 
cial ( bahira ) towns, in the family establishments of the 
king’s brothers and sisters, as well as of other relatives, 
they are everywhere employed.’’ The Dharnia-mahaniatras 
were further engaged everywhere in tbe imperial dominions 
( vijita ) or indeed in the whole world (Prithivl) as known 
to the Mauryas, among the Dharma-yutas with regard to 
“the concerns of the Law, the establishment of the Law, 
and the business of almsgiving.” The border countries 
(deSa) were placed under the special care of tbe Avutikasr 

Tbe emperor was naturally anxious to keep himself fully 
iuformed without delay about all public affairs, specially 
about tbe doings of the Mahamatras on whom the success 
of his mission mainly depended. He, therefore, gave 
special directions to the Pativedakas or Reporters that when 
a matter of urgency committed to the Mahamatras and dis¬ 
cussed in the Parishad or Council occasioned a division 
of opinion or nijhati (adjournment?) 3 be must be iuformed 
without delay. 


1 We have here a reference probably to Iho fourfold division of society 
into Brahmans, Kshatriyas or nobles (Ibhysu), VaiSyas iAnjas), and Sudraa 
(CJia(o). 

1 Cf. Hal teach, Aioka, 100 n 7. 

3 For procedure in cases of disputations in an Assembly see also Jaim. Up. 
Br. III. 7.6. Can Nijhati imply reference to the UpadnshtfU hinted at in 
the 'rahmana passage? The help of Upadrash{rU was intoked by the Kuru- 
Paficbalas to arrive at a satisfactory agreement or understanding in case of 
dispute. (Cf. also Barua, Aioka Edicts in Nets Light p. 78.) 

43—1829B 
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II is arrant from lUe ftiltAga Elliots and Rock Edict 
VI that AMa kept a watchful eye on the Muktimiltra/s 
especially on those who administered justice in cities. 
Rut be nas more indulgent towards the Raj-ukas for whose 
intelligence he apparently entertained great respect. To 
the Rtijukas “set over many hundred thousands of people” 
the emperor granted independence in the award of honmire 
and penalties in order that those officials might perform 
their duties confidently and fearlessly, ffe wanted, how¬ 
ever, to maintain some uniformity in penalties ns well as 
m procedure. For this reason he issued the following 
rule 

lo condemned men lying in prison under sentence 
of death a respite of three days is granted.'* 

Lastly, Afoka issued certain regulations restricting 
slaughter and mutilation of animals, and up to the twvnty- 
seventb year of his coronation effected twenty-five jaii 
deliveries. This suggests, as has been pointed out by 
HnlUseb, that the emperor used to proclaim an amnesty 

to criminals at almost every anniversary of his coronation. 

Measures adopted to disseminate Instructions in 
the Law of Piety, 

Though himself convinced of the troth of the 
Buddha’s teaching, of the efficacy of worship at Buddist 
holy places, of the necessity of making a confession of 
faith m the Buddhist Trinity, of keeping i n close touch 
with the Buddhist Order of monks and maintaining its 
discipline and solidarity, AM a probably never so. Wit to 
impose his purely sectarian belief on others. He attempted 
however, to put „„ ™d to praefee „ n a imtitutiooi 
that he considered to he opposed to the fundamental 
principles of morality which, according to him, constituted 
the essence of all religious. The prospect that he held 

•ta 
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before the people at large is not that oF samhodhi {or of 
Jiirpfliw) but of avargn (heaveu) and of mingling 
with the deva$ m Scargo could be attained and the 
gods could he approached by all people, high 
or low, if only they showed pafSkrama, zeal, not in 
adherence to a sectarian dogma or tbo performance of 
barren ritual {M'lihpuftij but in following the ancient rule 
(portfyS paftitS), the common heritage of Indiana of all 
denominations, viz. t “obedience must be rendered to 
parents aud elders ; firmness (of compassion) must be 
shown towards living creatures; truth must be spoken; 
these same moral virtues must be practised. In 
the same way the teacher must be reverenced by the 
pupil, and fitting courtesy should be shown to the 
relatives,’’ In Edict XIII we have the following: 
’'hearkening to superiors, hearkening to father and 
mother, hearkening to teachers (or elders), and 
proper treatment or friends, acquaintances, comrades, 
relatives, slaves 1 and servants, with stoAil fastness of 
devotion,” Edict VII Inya stress on “mastery over the 
senses, purity or mind, gratitude, and steady devotion”. 
In the Second Pillar Edict it is declared that the Law 
of Piety consisted in ipas inure, bahulcatjane, day a, 
done, sodie sachaije, “little impiety, many good deeds, 
compassion, liberality, truthfulness, purity”. 

In the Pillar Edicts again prominence is given to self- 
examination and spiritual insight. Towards the end of 
his career Asokn seems to have been convinced, 
that reflection and meditation were of greater efficacy 
than moral regulations- But the need for such 


1 Hot tba qbCktHiB of slavery id Jfmjrya India, M-* Miiimlinu, £4rfy HilUat/ 
R ™J« r . fp- 1'11-fiS. Is iMobc nvtcd (hot A Ml* did oni ab. <tt*h »Wt, jL.it 
ba did sot do *Wi* with «»t* (if purdafc. Er limply Wiclod Up mitigalo 
tlw riffoaia of tb* dining social polity. 
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regulations was keenly felt by him iu the early years of 
his reign. 

We learn from Minor Bock Edict I that for more 

than i wo-a ml-. 1 -half years Asoka was a lay disciple 
(ttydttifco). During the first year he did not exert him* 
self strenuously. Later on be seems to have entered 1 the 
Saiujha and begun to exert himself strenuously. 1 lie issued 
the famous proclamation, "Let small and great exert them¬ 
selves," aud caused to be engraved the imperishable record 
of Ida purpose on the rocks and upon stone pillars 
wherever there were atone pillars in his dominions. 

■ 'MpjtfMefirci," fitted]to Haltzurt. in wfiow apioba l*"" Iwo-and- 

a-bjlf Tflsrj of CFpdfaAott'iooluile Ilia period tfhicil rolloWfi'l his Viiit tut* 

* Watty" l It) tho fiwqhi i The. *itw ihht AloVa lh6 Holy Of^r *** 

bowi-vcr, anppgried bj" I- -sins who tEentioni an image Atoki drewotl En tto 

jfftxb oF a Baddhii-E Etiook iTaMkma* nikri* *nd ilaUitnrn 

©ahM b* monk* 4 i* will, emi in ftarEj times. w$ prtf* probrife from Lmltn T&i. 
Me. IU I ifhMi ttftifi ir a u( Nisik In H* fliji oF tht 

urljf JUi aviihati a king hfi*lit}Si Cf. Vjlibd.i,. IVA 4D inff. Eo n Swmaijt KinpJ; 
Gainer, tnm- r AfaJfcfleeuhnr, 910 (Kniak^^s TIbhil 

1 EaA Edict IV hi* b, en intwpwUiJ hy Kholsra Sty mrati ibM Aikihft HUghl 
to promote this oh*0FfftD«-* of the Buddhist doctrine bj citithitio# ipeclw-ir* nf 
trn rln.1 chark’l ■ IViMmimHrt. of atvpbtflb tHc*tida*m$% o*Mei *f 
Ore I ifikkBiktsFAflJii } anil oiler repiw&tmtiaift of a droya, ^NHnfr 

End umitriftL} tLfctdra. Df. Bh-io darlcir Und* 101$, fK Ml, mf«i 

to tlifl PALi KiflilHvaCiAH which deicribes tlw lpTtndunr of thm rjrwtt* 
tetuEial atwdfil {^miinilil m tmbr Iq induct 1 tiutrfttn anti SpWfJton tfl l<Vr 
good and uublttf i Ealed lives, arid thereby attain lit these. Akkl ii mtdlobte 
rufcjf fep^fleaLaEiQDi of Ihtte FlOCdnai and paraded thvlll in T4ri«JH 
ffaift* ACfardmg to Du BhindArkir, ti Srefo hoiti* it.., PinMlm Muitlf 
who ii bIh defend ** She raM Bsoellcnl 

elepbsuU A:* * regard:* AfliAhamdlia (AflftiiifdfejiJfifii Dr* Bhiadirkar draw* 
Our at Lent tort Eo JdlaJVo No. -10 whkh re Fen lia m bSl£kftg In-pit crenlcd by Man 
Go the earFkt# oF which the IfcdftuaHra strode a nil gar* ft NjwE lo ■ bungrj 
psrthfhtfcd BpjHAo sad extolled alma-giving. HtillBacb aagfests that HnrU 
may refar Eg tbe vrbSclhH of tlir f itoi r or guards an* 

gF qssirtert). Me takes d to re far to 'ntdiunt bcisffs ot aootbtir 

t«dd r »bil«r Jirl Hi a rpi'ritirr iUTQ, IWJ, ft ?] tUnJcruLpndi it So menil pile! 
at Ib^ll-) fire. The iDUtpntaELDii of Hntlzv:b aoGoidii i-’ i !Lr mlh tbe te.a*iroofij 
OF tlio cOEPmcoEarj on Ibe Hdmdpqea - El. Id vLich eKpItiui dirsfffpb 

as tUiifrlfit dira^dhf^l^fdm. Tin* r'fllefltiat 4 j lipbant figure i prcmifltDlIj 
LD t'i:u Ttlifabki slc-rj of \hr fra^id-ranl-ifi^rifn (Fefljtr* X III l^t), and 
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Asoka at first utilised the existing administrative 
machinery for religious propaganda. 1 He commanded 
his Council ( Parishad ) to inculcate the Dharma on the 
subordinate officials styled Yutas and ordered the latter 
as well as the higher officials styled Rajukas, and 
Pradesikas to inculcate the same while they set out for 
tour ( anusamydna ). The Dharma which they were to 
preach was explained thus: “An excellent thing is the 
hearkening to father and mother 2 ; an excellent thing is 
liberality to friends, acquaintances, relatives, Brahmanas 
and ascetics; excellent is abstention from the slaughter 
of living creatures; excellent is small expense with small 
accumulation.” 


Mountain of fire, ibid 50, 51; III* 5, IT; CL also aggi-khando in Jataka, VI 
330 f Coomaraswamy in B, C, Lvw vol. I. 4(59; Note the Sutta referred to in 
Geiger, Mahaearhsa, tracts- pp, 85, 110* 

The passage containing the words Vimdnadasand, Hastidasand, etc/ 
his been explained differently in A Volume of Indian Studies presented 
to Professor E r J t Eapsan, |p. 516 L According to the interpretation that 
finds favour with some writers, the spectacles in question were exhibited 
not by Agoka but by previous rulers to the accompaniment of the sound of 
drums. Out thanks to A&oka "the sound of the bheri had become the &ound 
of dharma” that is to say instruction in dharma took the place of martial 
music that used to be heard on the occasion of pompous shows of edifying 
subjects in bygone times* VThat former kings could not accomplish by gaudy 
spectacles, was achieved by Asoka by the simple unostentatious teaching of the 
true Doctrine. The bheri was now used to announce the king's rescripts on 
morality, c/. the Ferragudi copy of the Minor Rock Edict —Rdjuke dnapitamye 
bherind jdnapadarh dndpayisati ra^hikdnam chd find, Cufftire, I t p. 310; 
IHQ, 1933,117 J. 

1 According to one view A&oka sent special missionaries styled Vyujha 
to expound his teaching. The interpretation of Vyutha as missionary was) 
suggested by Seuart and accepted by Smith (.4 hka. Third Ed., p. 153 
Dr. Bbandaikar takes Vgutha or Virutha to mean *'officials on tour." Hulfczseh 
thinks that FpufJta refers to Aioka himself while he was on tour (p, 169, note 8), 
The word has also the sense of dawn, day-break, day, in other words, it has a 
chronological significance. Other interpretations are also suggested by scholars 
The least plausible is the one offered by Dr, Rarua (D. 1?. Bhandarkar volume, 
369,) wbo finds in the expression reference to the copies of the particular proclamation 
sent forth from the capital. 

* CL Sifdfordda Sutfunta {Dialogues of the Buddha . Ill, 173 ff). 
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When lie bad been consecrated thirteen years, ASofea 
created the new officials called DftarMQ’iwihllinQtras who 
were specially entrusted with the work of dJiajiinniifJii- 
1/mna'' and “ dkummamdhi'\ i,e, t the establishment and 
increase of Piety. 

While liia officers were busy preaching the new f.iospel, 
the emperor himself did not remain idle. Already in bis 
eleventh regnal year be hud '‘started on the path had* 
mg to {ayCiyn SambodhimY and commenced Hie 

tours of Piety (DJwnhma-^td) in the place of the old tours 
of pleasure (T'iMra yd/a). In the tours of Piety this was 
the practice-—visiting ascetics and Brfthmnnas, with 
liberality to them; visiting elders, with largess 
of gold; visiting the people of the country or perhaps 
rural areas (Janapnifl) with instruction in the Law 
of Piety, and discussion of that law. The memory 
of a pious tour in ASokas twenty-first rcguul year 1 
(B. C. 2-PJ according to Smith) is preserved by the 
Rnmniindei and Nigali Sagar epigraphs in the Nepalese 
Tarai. These records prove that A3oka visited tho birth¬ 
place of Gautama and paid reverence to the stufti of 
Konakamfma, one of the former Buddhas. 11 

Tn 242 B.C., according to Dr. Smith, ASoka issued 
the Seven Pillar Edicts which contain, among other 
things, a review of the measures taken during hie reign 
for the '‘promotion of religion, Ihe teaching of moral 
duty”. 


I Semi' of h..1 m* tike H> menu itifretnc knowledge". Di 1 - 

D, R* Dhindarker rainiest d* ihiE Sambwlhi in equivalent in tltr DodLi Tir* cr 
ttii Mibabodtii Ti'wpk 1I Bodti Oijn. Abiding to the l>rrflr tvl&na ( P . ^J3| 
¥illt*d Bottl in thA fiflrnpjlDj ol the ox Eider 

( Koltwah, CII f ilia). 

1 Wen? tbf*e tout* r 

1 He hid rtilfir^i-d the ltd pi df KuntklmUDl flil Ji'lli vfirUrr. hut tli« p* ranriat 
tbti ticcivian uhj m rjuana oEtfar. 
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Benevolent Activity, Promotion of the Welfare of 
Man aud Beast 

A&'ikii abolished the sacrificial slaughter of animals, 
offensive Sum&jas and the massacre uf living creatures to 
make conics in the imperial kitchen, lloek Edict VIII 
refers to the abolition of the oihtim-yatriiii or tours of 
pleasure in which hunting ami other similar amusements 
used to be practised. Pillar Edict V contains a rode of 
regulations 1 restricting the slaughter and mutilation of 
animals. Dr. Smith points out that the prohibitions 
against animal slaughter in this edict coincide to a con¬ 
siderable extent with those recorded in the Arthai&gtra. 

The emperor established healing arrangements in 
two kinds, namely, healing arrangements for men aud 
healing arrangements lor beasts. Medicinal herbs also 
both for men and for beasts, wheresoever lucking, were 
imported and planted. Roots also and fruits, 1 whereso¬ 
ever lucking, were imported aud planted. On the roads 
wells were dug probably at intervals of S kox, flights of 
steps built for descending into the water, and banyan 
trees and mango groves planted for the enjoyment of 
man and beast. 

Pillar Edict VII refers to the employment of superior 
officers {Muhhyas) in the distribution of alms, both the 
emperor’s own and those of the queens and princes. One 
of the Minor Pillar Edicts refers to the donations of the 
second Queen K&rnvfik!/ mother of Tivara: “whatever 
gift has been given here by the second Queen—be it a 
mango-garden, or plenaiire-grovc {drama} or alms-house 


1 Dh din am -tsi ijrdwvf, e/ T PilifijiU I, L 

1 Cr rrfeiT up-j io fig* in BifiltiftKri't wtmtanftun vhh Aathrvibas, 

1 Df. Binji! puig^(-3l4 tl-jc of this hi.!y w\ ill Anmidlkimitti ftf itir 

tonh&tfimta mtiiJ thr StimnhgaJarMiini ffriiffcn Culture, ], 123). Tljt. 

though iuLjriiitj-u n r in htudlj GODYiircmg, 
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[darxigriha) or aught else—is reckoned as proceeding 
from that queen.— 

Mention may also be made of remission of taxes by 
the emperor himself, ejj., in Limmiintgama, and money- 
grants (kirnmujpfl/4t?i(J/tano> to old men. The people of 
jumptulfi.<s (districts), doubt less including the grfflfiMts 1 
(villages), were also sought to lie benefited by the grant 
of Autonomy and the establishment of uni form ity of punish¬ 
ment ami procedure (duntfasamuto. and rydua harasa mdtfl) 
its well ns diffusion of moral instruction {dkraiTUinu&asti) . 

Religious Toleration and the Prevention of Schism 
in the Buddhist Church. 

In Rock Edict Xll the emperor declares that he 
‘'does reverence (Pii/d) to men of all sects (ftTsanttfriui) 
whether ascetics (Putm/ihow) or householders (Ghartidiini) 
by gifts and various forms of reverence”. That he was 
sincere in his professions is proved by the TWfthar 
cave dedications in favour of the Ajfvika ascetics, who 
were more closely connected with the Jain as than with 
the Buddhists. 

The emperor only cared for the “growth of the 
essence (Sdm-Fa^hi) of the matter irt sects”. lie says 
that “he who does reverence to liis own sect while 
disparaging the sects of others wholly from attachment 
to his own, with intent to enhance the splendour of hiB 
own sect, in reality by such conduct inllicts the severest 
injury on his own sect.” Concord (or concourse, 
fifflfliflDajfo) is praised by him as meritorious (SflttW* 
rflyo c*fl sfidhu ). 

JuBt ns Asoku tried to secure concord among the 
various sede, so he wanted to prevent schism within the 


i RaffrfiiK'.l EO ar* f CM3 Eld in th* c n ’i][K»un:S * ^urrUdiinj-^dlj-nJ urtif 

fiFHii-^is^iEfl {PiLtir Btiisi Vj> 
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Buddhist church, Tradition affirms that a Buddhist 
Council was convened at Pitfall put™ in tho seventeenth 
year of his reigu tor the purpose of suppressing heresy 
and making a compilation of the true Buddhist doctrine 
(Saddhtwixnasaifogaka). The Saniuth Edict and its 
variants may perhaps he regarded as embodying the 
resolution of ihi* Council, T 

Asoka as a Builder 

The gift of cave dwellings to the Xjivika monks affords 
us a glimpse into another side of Anoka's activity. As late 
as the fifth century A.LX, sojourners in PAfaliputra were 
struck with wonder at tho magnificence of the emperor's 
architectural achievements. Tradition credits him with 
the conelruction of a splendid palace besides numerous 
relic mounds, monasteries and temples. He is actually 
known to have enlarged the stupa of Konakamana, a 
'former Buddha* and a predecessor of Silkynmuni. He 
also set up f pi liars of morality' Dharma-sUunbbas^ 
Modern criflies are eloquent in their pmi ho of the polished 
surface of his columns and the fine workmanship of their 
crowning sculptures. 1 

Character of Asoka. His Success and Failure 

Afioka i> one of the most interesting personalities in 
the history of Balia. He had the energy of a Chandra- 
gupta, the versatility of a Somudrugupta and the 
calholieity of an Akbar. He was tireless in his exertion 
ami untlagging in his zcnl—all directed to the promotion of 
the spiritual and material welfare or his people whom he 
looked upon as Ins children. His illustrious grandfather 

1 Huiith, AJulu, third, cij.. p. 5E. 

3 i’Vr AAiIi.iS il-1 ii i i 11 a in th? dmnAia (if trt. I4e Smith, Hl’MC, II, 

ST pp. 1071; Gift, fils ff; n.wll, AlU, 1 W ff . *tc. 
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was accustomed to dispose of cases even when indulging 
in tbe luxury of a massage of the limbs. Similarly, Asoka 
used to listen to reports about tbe affairs of his 
people even while ‘he was eating, in the harem, in 
the inner apartment, at the eowpen, in the palanquin 
and in the parks’. The great- soldier who had brought 
under subjection a huge territory unconquered even by 
his ever victorious grandfather, could, at the same time, 
argue points of doctrine and discipline with a fraternity 
of erudite monks. The statesman who could pilot an 
empire through the storm and stress of a war that involved 
the death and deportation of hundreds of thousands of 
men was, at the same time, capable of organizing religious 
missions the sphere of whose activities embraced’three 
continents, and transforming a local sect in the Ganges 
Valley into one of the great religions of the world. The 
man who penetrated into the jungles of the Nepalese 
Tarai to pay homage to the birth-place of the Buddhas, 
bore no ill-will towards the descendants of their 
Brahmana and Jaina opponents, and granted cave- 
dwellings to the adherents of a rival sect. The king 
who undertook tours with the object of granting largesses 
of gold to Brahmanas and Sramanas, admitted to office 
1 (ivanas in whoso country there were neither Brahmanas 
nor Sramanas. fie preached the virtues of concord 
and toleration in an age when religious feeling ran high 
and disruptive influences were at work within the fold of 
the Jaina and Buddhist churches. He preached non¬ 
violence when violence in war, religious ritual, royal 
pastime and festive gatherings was the order of the day. 
Tie eschewed military conquest not after defeat but after 
victory and pursued a policy of patience and gentleness 
while still possessed of the resources of a mighty empire. 
The forbearance of this strong man was only matched 
by bis truthfulness, and he describes in burning words 
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which no KaJihga patriot could have improved upon, the 
terrible misery that he had inflicted on a hapless 
province. The example of Dharmasoka, the pious king, 
exercised an ennobling influence on posterity. In the 
second century A.D. Queen Gautami Bala^ri takes 
pride in the fact that her son was “alien to hurting life 
even towards an offending enemy” (Kitaparadhe pi 
satujane apanahisaruclvi). Even in the fifth century A.D., 
the rest-houses and free hospitals of Magadha excited 
the wonder and admiration of foreigners. The bene¬ 
factions of Dharmaioka were a source of inspiration 
to royal personages as late as the time of Govindachandra 
of the Gaha<JavaIa dynasty. 

We have already seen that the political record of the 
great Maurya’s early years was brilliant. His reign saw 
the final triumph of those centripetal forces that had been 
at work since the days of Bimbisara. The conquest of 
Kalinga completed the unification of non-Tamil India 
under the hegemony of Magadha. The dream of a 
United JambudvTpa was nearly realised. 

But the policy of Dkamma-vijaya which he formulated 
after the Kalinga War was not likely to promote the 
cause for which a long line of able sovereigns from 
Bimbisara to Bindusara bad lived and struggled. The 
statesman who turned civil administrators into religious 
propagandists, abolished hunting anti jousts of arms, 
entrusted the fierce tribesmen on the North-West Frontier 
and in the wilds of the Deccan to the tender care of 
“superintendents of piety” and did not rest till the sound 
of the kettle-drum was completely hushed and the only 
sound that was heard was that of moral teaching, 
certainly pursued a policy at which Chandragupta Maury a 
would have looked askance. Dark clouds were looming in 
the north-western horizon. India needed men of the calibre 
of Puru and Chandragupta to ensure her protection 
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against the Yavana menace. She got a dreamer. 
Magadha after the Kalinga War frittered away her 
conquering energy in attempting a religious revolution, 
as Egypt did under the guidance of Ikhnaton. The 
result was politically disastrous as will be shown in the 
next section. Asoka’s attempt to end war met with the 
same fate as the similar endeavour of President Wilson. 

According to Dr. Smith’s chronology A6oka died 
in 232 B.C., after a reign of about 40 years. A Tibetan 
tradition is said to affirm that the great Emperor breathed 
his last at Taxila. 1 


1 The Oxford History of Jndia t p* 116* I cannot vouch for the authenticity 
of thta tradition* 


Section II. The Later Matjryas and fBB Decline 
of their Power. 

The Magadha Empire under Asuka extended from the 
foot of the Hindukush to the borders of the Tamil country. 
But the withdrawal of the strong arm of Piyadasi was 
perhaps the signal for the disintegration of this mighty 
monarchy. “His sceptre was the bow of Ulysses which 
could not be drawn by any weaker hand.” The provinces 
fell off one by one. Foreign barbarians began to pour across 
the north-western gates of the empire, and a time came when 
the proud monarchs of Pataliputra and Rajagriha (and 
Mahva) had to bend their knees before the despised pro¬ 
vincials of ‘Andhra’ and Kaliiiga. 

Unfortunately, no Megasthenes or Kautilya has left any 
account of the later Mauryas. It is impossible to reconstruct 
a detailed history of Anoka's successors from the scanty data 
furnished by one or two inscriptions and a few Brahmani- 
cal, Jaiua and Buddhist works. 

A3oka had many children. In Pillar Edict VII, he 
pays attention to the distribution of alms made by all his 
children, and in particular to those made by the “Princes, 
sons of the Queens". It is to this last category that 
belonged some of the Kumaras who represented the Imperial 
authority at Takshasila, Ujjayitii and Tosali. Tlvara 1 
the son of queen Karuvaki, the only prince actually 
named in the inscriptions, does not appear to have mounted 
the imperial throne. Three other sons, namely, Mahendra, 
Kunala (Dharma-vivardhana, Suyasas?), and Jalauka 
are mentioned in literature. It is, however, uncertain 
whether Mahendra was a son of A6oka or his brother. 

1 For Tima a a a Mftgadhan name see the Book of Kindred Sayings. t IL 
PP> 128*30* 
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The Vayu Purana says that after Asoka’s death bis 

son Kunala reigned for eight years. Kunala's son and 

successor was Bandhupalita, and IB and hu pal ita s dayada 
or heir was Indrapalita. After Indrapalita came 

Devavarman, Satadhatius and Brihadratba. 

The Matsya Purana gives the following list of Anoka’s 
successor:—Dasaratba, Samprati, Satadbanvan and 

Brihadratba. 

The Vishnu Purana furnishes the following names :— 
Suyaias, Dasaratba, Sangata, Salisuka, Somasarman 
Satadbanvan and Brihadratba. 

The Dioyavadana 1 has the following list: — Sampadi, 
Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadharman and Pusbyamitra. 

Jaina writers refer to a Maury a king of Rajagriha, 
named Balabhadra.® 

The R&jatarahgini mentions Jalauka as the successor 
of Asoka in Kagmira, while Taranatha mentions another 
successor Yirasena who ruled in Gandbara aDd was, as 
Dr. Thomas suggests, probably the predecessor of 
Subhagasena of Polybius. 3 

It is not an easy task to reconcile the divergent versions 
of the different authorities. The reality of the existence 
of Kunala is established by the combined testimony of 
the Puranic and Buddhist works (which represent him 
as the father of Sampadi) as well as the evidence of 
Hemchandra and Jinaprabhasuri, the well-known Jaina 
writers. The names Dharma-vivardhana occurring in 
the Divyavadana and the Records of Fa Hien and Suyasas 
found in the Vishnu and tbe Bhagavata Puranas were 
probably birudas or epithets of tbis prince. Tradition is not 
unanimous regarding the accession of Kunala to the imperial 


i P. 433 

* Jscobi, Introduction to the Kalpas&tra cf Bhadrahihu, 1879. p. 9. 

* 7ni. Ant., 1875, p. 362; Camb. Hut, Ind., I, p. 512. 
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throne. He is reputed to have been blind. His position 
was, therefore, probably like that of Dhritarashtra of the 
Great Epic and, though nominally regarded as the 
sovereign, he was physically unfit to carry on the work 
of government which was presumably entrusted to his 
favourite son Samprati, who is described by Jaina and 
Buddhist writers as the immediate successor of A^oka. 

Kunala’s son was Bandhupalita according to the 
Vayu Purana, Sampadi {Samprati) according to the 
Divyavadana and the Pdtaliputrakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri, 1 
and Yigatasoka according to Taranatha. 2 Either these 
princes were identical or they were brothers. If the 
latter view be correct then Bandhupalita may have been 
identical with Dasaratha whose reality is established by 
the brief dedicatory inscriptions on the walls of cave- 
dwellings at the Nagarjuni Hills which he bestowed upon 
the Ajivikas. Dasaratha, who receives the epithet 
,, devanampiyii t> in the inscriptions, was a grandson of 
Asoka according to the Matsya and Vishnu Puranas, 
and the predecessor of Samprati {variant Sangata) 
according to the same authorities. 

Indrapalita must be identified with Samprati or 
Salisuka according as we identify Bandhupalita with 
Dasaratha or Samprati. “In the matter of the propaga¬ 
tion of the Jaina faith, Jaina records speak as highly of 
Samprati as Buddhist records do of A3oka." The Patali- 
putrakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri® says, “in Pataliputra 
nourished the great king Samprati, son of Kunala, lord of 
Bharata with its three continents {trikhandam Bharata- 
kshetram Jinayatanamanditam), the great Arhanta who 
established Viharas for 8ramana$ even in non-Aryan 
countries.” 

1 See also ParUishtapartan, IX, 51-53. 

* Jnd, Ant., 1857, 362. 

5 Bomb., 6u„ I. i, 6-16. Pan'toJfa, XI. 65. 
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Dr. Smith shorn good grounds for believing that the 
dominions of Samprati included Avanti and Western 
India, 1 In his .1 iaka' he admits that the hypothesis that 
Asoku left two grandsons, of whom one fDawiratka) 
succeeded him in his on stern and the other (Samprnti) 
in his western dominions, is little more than a guess. 3 
The Jaittn writers represent Bamprati as ruling over 
Pataliputm as well as Uj jay ini. ni> name is mentioned 
in the Puranio list of Asoka's Magadhan successors. 

The existence of Sati&uka is proved nut only by the 
testimony of the I tshn u Pursed hut also by that of the 
Garfji Samhita* and the <■ Yayu manuscript referred to 
by Pnrgitcr, He may have been identical with Vribas- 
pnti, son of Sumprnti, according to the Dimj&wdam, unless 
Vrihasp&ti represented a different branch of the imperial 
family. 

Devavarman and Somn&irmau are variant readings of 
the same name. The same is the case with Satndhanua 1 
and Satadhanvan. It is not easy to identify Vrishnscna 
and Pus by ad barman; they mny bo merely birottos or 
secondary names of Devavarman and Satudhanvnn. But 
the possibility tLai they represent a distinct branch of 
the Maury a hue is not entirety excluded. 

1 ParffcjftfnpJrrsw, J J3. *t4iek& ^iiJFipnah r Jiffy* piya? Uffa^tnirk 

puritfl* 

1 Third td , p„ 7G. 

3 Curiusifr'f , nnuitli, IVgf. DLfUvm lu:>inl*ipi- m ipit* ctr itua nr E d tbs cJur 
feVidfilbfii fif Jiiin- htxnUi* tlu»i 1 ^ L atort*ni -■»} thll rn tbt drAth of KttniiirL 
iber# wi* i furutsta of ibe Hmpirt-bctwi^n bi> «ini *p«1 

^auj^irali f JEDK,^„ )**' ProL Dhriayjt's fuiMidaliuos yf fS ( thi* 

i'EipflpL.n3ttfl. ala SAtfjpfcj l iii.Wutrtl nod of Utlfc FmblUve TttLlit. 

* Eem'l rifiAalignibiifl p. 07. T^ 1 ? fldryr .iVnhhffd iaj*, "Thufc will 

iu* SallflHkA. m wkkGd Iriojj* 1bri(ht«roii tlitaiigh thocuflif on 

ri^hlw-Tiirihflli dfmmiiryddj ndHrmi&d/i Ui>- lircrucLij opprciMB bJi fioqntrj/ h 

* Fdf an iBtBJMtinff Tfifwn l fl f a King named SibidHun k* Vithnu 

FfiT'tityJl 1 ^. M II, fi r ! 3 ii i J>iiiUy !«» biyv«iUi ttnearlib, 
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The last of the Imperial Mauryas of Magadha, Briha- 
dratha, is mentioned not only in the Paranas but also 
in Bana’s Harsha-charita. He was crushed by his general 
Pushyamitra who is perhaps wrongly described by the 
Divyavadana as of Maurya descent. A Maurya minister 
is said to have been imprisoned by the rigicide family. 

Petty Maurya kings continued to rule in Western 
India as well as Magadha long after the extinction of 
the Imperial line. King Dhavala of the Maurya dynasty 
is referred to in the Kanaswa inscription of A. D. 738. 1 
Dr. D. R. Ehandarkar identifies him with Dhavalappadeva, 
the overlord of Dhanika, mentioned in the Dabok (Mewar) 
inscription of cir. A. I). 725. 2 Maurya chiefs .of the 
Kohkan and Khandesh are referred to in Early Chalukya 
and Yadava epigraphs. 3 A Maurya ruler of Magadha 
named Purnavarman is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang. 

There can he no doubt that during the sovereignty 
of the later Mauryas the Magadha Empire experienced a 
gradual decay. AiSolta died in or about the year 232 
B. C. Within a quarter of a century after his death a 
Greek army crossed the Hindukush which was the 
Maurya frontier in the days of Chandragupta and his 
grandson. The Yitga Parana section of the Gargi Samhitu 
bears testimony to the decline of the Maurya power 
in the Madhyadeia after the reign of Salisuka : 


1 Ind. A nl. t XIII, 163; Bomb* Cto. t I. Part 2. p, 284 Kanaswa is in 
the Kotah State, Bijputana. It is not unlikely that Dhavala was a descendant 
of some princely Viceroy of Ujjain* See also reference to the Mauryas in the 
Navasarikft grant Fleet, DKD, 375, 

1 Ep. Ind., xn, p„ 11, But see Ep. XX, 122, The date A. IX 725 is not 
accepted by other scholars who prefer A- IX 813, 

3 Bomb. G**., I, Pari 2, pp. 283, 234. Buhler suggests (Ep. Ind., Ill, 
P- 136) that these Maurya chieftains of the Konkan were probably descendants of 
the princely Viceroy of the Deccan. He also draws our attention to the family 
aame ' More 1 which is met with in the Mafrratta country, and is apparently a 
corruption of ' Maurya/ 

✓ 

45—I829B, 
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Tattih Sakatam dkramya 
Pafichal&ti Mai h urSmstathil 
V<Wi nd il h shintikmUtah 
prdpmjant i FCnsumail h rajam 
I at ah Pu&hpapure pfdpte 
kardame prathite kite 
ukuld vizhiHjiih S/irue 
Idmewhyaiitj m sain iUi yah. 1 

'* Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing 
Sftketa (in Oudh), the PnQchfila country and Matluira, will 
reach (or take) Kusumndlrviija. Fusbpapura (Pfitaliput.ra) 
being reached....all provinces will undoubtedly be in 
disorder, r 1 

"Where was now the power that had expelled the 
prefects of Alexander and hurled back the battalions of 
Belenkos? 

According to Mahamabopadliyayo Tluraprasfid SiistrT = 
a reaction promoted by the Bruhmanas had sapped 
the foundations of the Maury a authority and dismembered 
the empire. 

Among the causes of tlie alienation of the ErShmanas 
the foremost place is given lo ASoka’u Edict against 
animal sacrifices. The Edict, in Pandit Sastri’s opinion, 
was certainly directed against the Brahman as ns a class 

and wns specially offensive because it was promulgated 
by a Stidm ruler. As to the first point we should 
remember that prohibition of animal sacrifices did not 
necessarily imply hostility towards Brah maims. Long 
before Aioka Erfihmana sages whose teachings have 
found a plneo in the TToly Smti, the most sacred literature 
of tiie Brahmmjas, declared themselves in no uncertain terms 
against sacrifices, and in favour of Mthhuii (non-violence) 


1 Kern. ?!(iha t AuhUli. |., ft?, 
J 3ASB. IU10, w 2E9 IT 
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In the Mutyjaka Upani/thad 1 w e have the follow mg 
Stolen : — 


Plavti hyete tidpdha yajAarupa 
axhtddiisftJittiiii uuirttm ytshtt knnna 
Gbachckhrcyo ye'bhhiandanti tnwihu 
jarumritijutn t'r pumrcc&pi tjanti , 

Frill, in truth arc those Imts, tlie sacrifice!*, the 
eighteen in which this lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools, who praise this as the highest good, arc subject 
again and again to old age and death," In the Chhondogya 
L paniskad 5 Ghoni Afigimsa lavs great stress on Akim&a. 

As to the second statement we should remember that 
tradition is not unanimous in representing the Minims as 
of Sitdm extraction. Certain. Punniic texts assert no 
doubt, that after Mahapadma there will be kings of Stair a 
origin.* But this statement cannot lie taken to mean that 
«1J the post-M aha pad man kings were Surirast, as In that 
case the Burgas and the Kitovas also will have to be 
classed as Sittltaa. 1 The Mttdranlkshasa, the evidence 
of which is cited to prove Unit Chandrngupta was a 
Sadra, is a late work, and its evidence is contradicted by 


* 3. 2* 7; 8. B. II. The tfpfrRijliffdr, pi. II, p. dL 
1 m 17. 4. 

5 Tntoh bAdriiAjlri^ SAdtatfonnua}).* Thi* nmding i Q 

0|ilpT to* I a 14, bawftv&r, Tat# rtfi^ frfrdrLfJltfflrtfi S^itnpi4ijA*ttttdk^tmik^h 
iBKA, a&j, 

* real far (martin]ty l,mg* may t*p iti duded (Jjq Nandw, 

15 tow 1 rulon menunhf:ii m Uu Gahi^s Pn«mi itti, 145. -ti and Itw of 

Hiuati Tujlbr i,W allet I. 8-2^: II. S&2). unit ccrUi u pntice* tp WerterB India and 
tdu India# V r A iley m pp. ®T Itorffitor'l fljrFltuflVf 0/ tA* Kah 

1 la tin*- pi Ay Qliaudra^tipijt h il jkd ‘ ^uprddPirfljfiJ and Vfuhttla* As 
the torcm -1 sffpdUtioa w# whanld note tiiat tfaa play ttaticfifeea Vaunt* u 
Qbhijmnu. I'Ltrlhcr it calln Chandra^upto MfiuryupjiiM. and tlmEigli rvimnnncnu-hm 
lr . v ^ reconcile ihr GpUbi'ts ^H^rred^ and ,VtfiLrjiiSj>tifrd + yr Imtii frcuis 
early Badfltbt writofji llua \fnuryft Ifl IWt a indiftwaymiq c<!f Cliu to or til 

jh father. by | the qf an aid clan* Tlici Gn^fc% Ux3t w refer 10 A tnbr 

.*1^ Mortal CVVibnr IJL n. Otffl p. Md; Max Mullsr, $m*. Lit,, \M; Cima, 
■ »♦ XXIll r fiSO/, Ab to the k'pstbet it ibould be rccuembeniJ 
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earlier authorities. As already pointed out above' 
the Mahaparinibbana sut-ta represents the Jloiiyas 
(Mauryas) as belonging to the Kshatriya caste. The 
Mahdvamsa 3 refers to the Moriyas as a noble ( kshatriya ) clan 
and represents Chandragupta as a scion of this clan. In the 
Divyavadana 3 Bindusara, son of Chandragupta, said to a 
girl, “Team Ndpim aham Raja Kshatriyo Murdhahhishiktail 
katham maya sardham samagamo bhavishyati?'’ Thou art a 
barber girl, I am a consecrated kshatriya (king). How 
can I unite myself with thee?" In the same work . Asoka 
says to one of his queens (Tishyarakshita), _ “ Dem aham 
Kshatriyah katham palandum paribhakshayami?” ‘Queen, 
I am a kshatriya, how can I take onion?’ In a Mysore 
inscription Chandragupta is described as “ an abode of 
the usages of eminent kshatriyas.”* The Kautiliya s 
preference of an “ abhijdta ” king seems also to suggest 
that the sovereign of the reputed author was born of a 
noble family.* 

Having referred to the prohibition of animal sacrifices 
Pandit Sastrl goes on to say : ‘ 1 this was followed by 


that a Pursue text applies it even to the founder of the so-called Andhra dynasty 
(Parsiter ERA, 38). But we learn from contemporary epigraphs that the dynasty 
regarded' itself as ‘ Bomfiario.' According to Manu (X. 43) the epithet 
ZlA be applied to degraded JT.li.Mf~ W- IHQ 1930 271 fl. C . » 

xn 90 15 ff., “ The Blessed Dharma 1b Vrisha. He who deals with it in - 
a way that it ceases to he of any use, i.e., transgresses it, is allied a I , 

FfishoJii Bhagaean Dhartno yasiasya kurute hyalam). The y . 

Greek connection and Jaina and Buddhist leanings certainly deviated from th 
nharmc as understood by the great Brahmans law-givers. Attention may ^ 
invited in this con neat ion to the epithet Vasalata i Vyishofo) applied y 
to the Buddha himself (Mookerji, Hindu Civilisation, 264). 


i P, 267 supra. 

- Geiger’s Translation t p. 27. 
3 F. 370. 


* P. 409. 

5 Kicc, Mysore ami Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 10, 

* Cf. Arlhajaslra, p. 326. See also supra, 266 f. (the reign of ChamlragnptaX 
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another edict in which A6oka boasted that those who 
were regarded as gods on earth have been reduced by 
him into false gods. If it means anything it means that 
tlie Brahmanas who were regarded as Bhudevas or gods on 
earth had been shown up by him.” 

The original passage referred to above runs thus :— 

Y ( i)-imdya kdldya Jambudipasi amisd deed husu te 
dani m (i) s-kata. 

Pandit Sastri followed the interpretation of Senart. 
But Sylvain Levi 1 2 * * has shown that the word amisd cannot 
stand for Sanskrit amrishd, for in the Bhabru edict we 
find Musa and not Misa for Sanskrit mrisha (falsely or 
false). The recently discovered Maski version, reads 
misibhuta for misamkatd, showing that the original form 
was misrtbhutd. It will be grammatically incorrect to 
form misibhuta from Sanskrit mrisha. The word misra 
means mixed." And -miiribhutd means '* made to mix” 
or made to associate. The meaning of the entire passage 
is “ during that time the men in India who had been 
unassociated with the gods became associated with 
them.” 5 * There is thus no question of “ showing up ” 
anybody. 5 

Pandit Sastri adds that the appointment by ASoka of 
Dharma-mahamdtras, i.e. , of superintendents of morals. 


1 Hultzsch * Aioka , J6S. 

2 C/. Jpartamba D/jamaswfcra, II. 7. 16., t i " Formerly men and gods 

Hved together in this world. Then the gods in reward of their sacrifices went to 
heaven, but men were left behind. Those men who perform sacrifices in the 
same manner as the gods did, dwell with the gods and Brahma in heaven/ 1 
My attention was first drawn to this passage by Dr, D. 11. Bhandarkar. Cf. also 
Hanvamia (III. 32. 1) r *■ Devat&nfah mantisJtj/dndm ; M and 

SBE, XXXIV, p. *222-3 (Sankara’s Com. on the Feddnfotfftfros) ; 11 The men of 
ancient times, in consequence of their eminent religious merit, conversed with the 
gods face to face. 3mrifci also declares that 1 from the reading of the Veda 
there results intercourse with the favourite divinity/ 11 

5 The true import of the passage was pointed out by Dr. Bhandarkar in the 

Indian Antiquary t 1913, p. 170. 
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was a Himt-fc invasion oi the rights and privileges oi the 
Brahmana:4. It is hardly correct to represent the Dharma- 
HUihiimatras m were superintendents of morals when 
their duties consisted in the establishment of the Law 
of Piety (which included liberality to Brahnianus), the 
promotion of the welfare of the Yavanus, Katubojusj. 
Uaudhurae, Kistikas, Brahma lifts and others, revision 
of sentence# of imprisonment or execution, the supervi¬ 
sion of the family establishments of the Em per or'a 
brothers and other relatives, and the ad ministration of 
alms-giving. 1 These duties were not essentially those 
of a mere superintendent of morals, and were not a 
direct invasion of tbr rights and privileges of the 
Brail man as. Moreover, there is nothing lo show that 
the Dkarma-mahdmdtras were wholly recruited from 
non-Brah man as. , 

Our attention is next drawn to the passage where 
Atoka insist* upon his officers strictly observing the 
principles of Dtitida-Sumatii and l ‘ ijav a hfi ra-satna tit . Pandit 
Susan hike# the expressions to mean 1 equality of punish¬ 
ment ’ and * equality in lawsuits f irrespective of caste, 
colour and dreed, and adds that this order was very 
Offensive lo the Bmhmanas who claimed many privilege* 
including immunity from capital punishment. 

The passage containing the expressions Dnmla- 
stamatfi and Vt/avahUta^satnaiH should not he divorced 
from its nontext and interpreted as if it were mi isolated 
ukase. We quote the passage with the context below : — 

'* To my Rdjnkas set over many hundred thousands of 
jieople I have granted independence (or discretion) in 
the award of honours and penalties. But as it is desirable 
that there should be uniformity in judicial procedure 


1 Aicki, third td., pp. Ifirt-Cp. 
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(Vyavahdra-samata) and uniformity in penalties ( Danda - 
samata), from this time forward my rule is this—“ To 
condemned men lying in prison under sentence of death 
a respite of three days is granted by me.” 

It is clear from the extract quoted above that the 
order regarding Vya vatiara-samata and Danda-samata is 
to be understood in connection with the general policy 
of decentralisation which the Emperor introduced. 
A6oka allowed discretion to the Rajukas in the award 
of penalties, but he did not like that the Danda and 
Vyavahdra prevalent within the jurisdiction of one 
Rajuka should be entirely different from those prevailing 
within the jurisdiction of others.* He wanted to maintain 
some uniformity ( samata) both in Danda (penalties) as 
well as in Vyavahdra (legal procedure). As an instance 
he refers to the rule about the granting of a respite of 
three days to condemned men. The Samata which he 
enforced involved a curtailment of the autonomy of 
the Rajukas and did not necessarily infringe on the alleged 
immunity of the Brahmanas from capital punishment. 

But were the Brahmanas really immune under all 
circumstances from capital punishment in ancient India? 
We learn from the Pailchavimda Brahmana 3 that a 
Purohita (priest) might be punished with death for 
treachery to his master. The Kautiliya* tells us that a 
Brahmana guilty of treason was to be drowned. Readers 
of the Mahdbhdrata are familiar with the stories of the 
punishments inflicted on Mandavya and Likhita.* The 
life of a Brafcmana was not so sacrosanct in ancient as 
in mediaeval and modern India. W r e learn from the 


1 I am indebted for this suggestion to Mr. B. N. Majumdar. 

2 Vedic Index:, II, p. 84. The aiory of Kutsa and his chaplain, Caland, 
Paflch* Br. t XIV, 6,8; cf * Dfihad&ranyaka Up., ITT, 9. 26, 

* p. m. 

4 107 and Sdnti, 23, 36, 
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Aitamja UrShmnna tbat king Hari&shaadra of the 
Ikshvfiku family did not scruple to offei 1 a Brahmans 
boy as a victim in a sacrifice. 

Against the surmises regarding the ant UBrilhm apical 
policy of A4<k:i we have the positive evidence of some 
or his inscriptions which proves the Hmfieror'n solicitude 
for the well-being of the Brahma rj ns. Thus in Rock 
Edict HI lie inculcates liberality to Brahma naa, In 
Edict TV he speaks with disapproval of unseemly 
behaviour towards the same class. In Edict Y he 
refers to the employment of Dkarmn-makamatras to 
promote the welfare anil happiness of the Brahmaijas. 

Pandit Sustrf says further that as soon as the strong 
hand of Asokn wan removed the Brahma n as seen led to 
have stood against his successors. We have no evidence 
of any such conflict between the children of Awoks and 
the Brahma uas, On tlie other hand, if the BrShmana 
historian of Kaftnira is to be believed, the relations 
between Jalauka, one of the sons and successors of Aioku, 
and the Brithm apical Hindus were entirely friendly. 1 

fa conclusion Pandit Sastri refers to the assassination 
of the lost Mmirya Emperor of Magiulha by Pusbyamil r.« 
f$uhga and says. J ‘ Wo clearly sec the hands of the 


1 Nolls Also thrt i^Rijifoyrtii’fit ef ItHtlmLftQ n c.j rt [^shTimiETi, hj th” 

Eater Himju, Ealhznrt W nulling bu£ jirqiae far Another Hrihmnna 

iiriEer, Batin, tlir cpiitlNt ffnifryg (ignoble! not to tbfl Matirra king*, 

E 1 * 1 * lo the BiitiinAna giiQtftl wlm aviTihn u ilia qj Hlcrn. Vs^iihint jftrt 

rtWjfM** ChiRilia|Tir|itj| villi f!ie Bcuir ^mnillkiii tsf Viihgii, CarUin 
*nd Futi^Sfi Wtitnr» h it m true, fwtor to i tk- Mkinyu u tmtWi and the 
FadthitA draw, pointed *ttcraatiqqa to the cpprenivi rair of tom* o r thv Infef 
mcmtani of Okc family. Bui lhc?o m In Me to I'pygcut that the BrlhftmQUt war* 
ipteikl w:Cid-j a of VUiitvti tyimanj. On tho contnry, nHUnlmr* nf ihe aIahm tiere 
Treeij lo high qtike a* rvi<3vn€*d b^r the ca*a of Pirthyamitra The 

itpilhei p.THfjk Dr wn*faf»k wm* npp]l«-l not ffiflE? to th^ \fairnffi* lusi In all 
wnoiii 1 hegnffet by the Itaddba.* Tbi tfAlimony of the Pmniift j (0 thia renjrtCt 
in coiatrtiilktrtl 1bv that qf ccu^mponirv ifpigrafifij. wfrioh fplW to Afckrt And 
Ibt only Oto BUits^jr bit imperial defend mi n who hit", left buy rpijUTiphir mwj 
ai dndnaArpiya. that ia„ the bokred nn<l mi tin- enemy! qf the pqVb, 
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Brfihmapae in the great revolution.” Bui the Buddhist 
remains at Bh&rhut erected *' during the sovereignty of 
the Suhgas ” do not bear out the theory which represents 
them us the lead era of a mi I i tali t Rnihiuunism. Are 
inferences deduced from uncorroborated writings of late 
authors like the compiler of die Dinjur<i<i"u\n and perhaps 
Turauathu, to be preferred to t he clear testimony of 
contemporary 1000111001113? Even admitting that Puahyu- 
mitra was a militant Brahmanist we fail to see how the 
decay and dismemberment of the Mauryft empire cun be 
attributed primarily to him or to his Brahmonist followers. 
The empire was u shrivelled and attenuated carcase long 
before Pushy am itra's coup d'etat of c. B.C. We 

learn from the Ra/ofrtrtmpini that immediately after the 
death of Asoka one of his own sons, Jalauka, lniuh' 
himself independent in Ka^mira and conquered the plains 
including Kunuuj. Tf Taranatha is to be believed anotbet 
prince, Viruseiia, apparently wrested Gandlutra from 
(lie hands of the feeble successor of the great Mnuiya at 
Putidipulm. The virtual secession of Vidarbha or Bentr 
is vouched for by the Mdftfflffcujrtttttifrajtt (J f Kalidasa. 
The loss of the northern provinces is confirmed by 
Greek evidence. We learn from Polybius that about 
200 B.C., there ruled over them a king named Sophaga- 
scnuH, Subhagasena, probably ft successor of Virasenal. 
We quote ihe passage referring to the king below 


“ lie (AntiocbCffl the Great) crossed the Caucasus 
(Hindukush) and descended into India; renewed his 
friendship with Rophagaeeniis, the king of the Indians; 
received more elephants, until he had 130 altogether, and 
having once more provisioned bis troops, set out again 
personally with his army, leaving Andros the lies of 
Cyaicus, the duly of taking home the treasure which this 
king had agreed to hand over to him. 


ta-iss&B. 
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It will be seen that Subhagasena was a king and not 
a petty chief of the Kabul valley as Dr. Smith would 
have us believe. He is called “king of the Indians,” a 
title which was applied by the classical writers to great 
kings like Chandragupta and Demetrios. There is 
nothing in the account of Polybius to show that he was 
vanquished by the Syrian king in war or was regarded 
by the latter as a subordinate ruler. On the contrary, 

the statement that Antiochos “ renewed his friendship 
(oj alliance) with Sophagasenus, king of the Indians ” 
proves that the two monarchs met on equal terms and 
friendly relations were established between them. The 
renewal of friendship on the part of the Greek king, and 
the surrender of elephants on the part of his Indian 
brother, only remind us of the relations subsisting 
between Chandragupta and Seleukos. Further the ex¬ 
pression renewal of friends] i ip ” seems to suggest that 
Subhagasena had had previous dealings with Antiochos. 
Consequently he must have come to the throne sometime 
before 206 B.C. Th e existence of an independent 
kingdom in the north-west before 206 B.C. shows that 
the Maurya Empire must have begun to break up nearly a 
quarter of a century before the usurpation of Pusliyaniitra. 


W e have seen that the theory which ascribes the 
decline and dismemberment of the' Maurya Empire to a 
Btahmanical revolution led by Pushyamitra does not 
bear scrutiny. Was the Maurya disruption due primarily 
to the Greek invasion? The earliest Greek invasion 
after Agoka, that of Antiochos the Great, took place 
about 20G B.C., and w e have seen that the combined 
testimony of Kalhana and Polybius leaves no room for 
doubt that the dissolution of the empire began long before 
the raid of the Hellenistic monarch. 

What then were the primary causes of the disintegra¬ 
tion of the mighty empire? There are good grounds 
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for believing that the government of the outlying 
provinces by the imperial officials was oppressive. 
Already in the time of Bindusara ministerial oppression 
had goaded the people of Taxila to open rebellion. The 
Divyavadana says 1 

“ Atha Rajfio Vindusarasya Takshasila ndma nagaram 
viruddham. Tatra Rdjnd Vindusaren IsoJco visarjitah... 
yavat Kumaraschaturahgena balakdyena Takshaiilam gatah, 
srutvd Takshasila nimsinah paurdh . , . pratyudgamya cha 
kathayanU 'na vayam Kum-arasya viruddhah napi Rdjho 
Vindusarasya api tu dushtdmdtya asmdkam paribhavam 
kurvanti.' ” 

“ Now Taxila, a city of king Bindusara’s, revolted. The 
king Binclusara despatched A6oka there. . .while the prince 
was nearing Taxila with the fourfold army, the resident 
. Pauras (citizens of Taxila), on hearing of it. . .came out 
to meet him and said :—‘ We are not opposed to the 
prince nor even to king Bindusara. But these wicked 
ministers insult us.’ ” 

Taxila again revolted during the reign of Asoka and 
the cause was again the, tyranny of the ministers. Rdjn- 
oSokasy-ottarapathe TakstiaSUa nagaram viruddham . . .” 2 . 
Prince Kunala was deputed to the government of the city. 
When the prince went there the people said “ na 
vayam Kumdrasya viruddha na rajno’-Sokasy-api tu 
dushtatmdno' mntijd dgatyasmdkam apamdnam kurvanti.* ’ 

The Divyavadana is no doubt a late work, but the 
reality of ministerial oppression to which it refers, is 
affirmed by Asoka himself in the Kalinga Edicts. 
Addressing the High officers (Mahamdtras) in charge of 
losall he says: “ All men are my children; and just as 
I desire for my children that they may enjoy every kind 


1 P. 371. 

2 Divyavaddm, 407f. 
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of prosperity and happiness both in this world and in 
the next, so also 1 desire the same for all men. You, 
however, do not grasp this truth to its full extent. Some 
individual, perchance, pays heed, but to a part only, 
not the whole. See then to this, for the principle of 
government is well-established. Again, it happens that 
some individual incurs imprisonment or torture and when 
the result is his imprisonment without due cause, many 
other people are deeply grieved...Ill performance of 
duty cau never gain my regard... The restraint or 
torture of the townsmen may not take place without due 
cause. And for this purpose, in accordance with the Law 
of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every five years such 
persons as are of mild and temperate disposition, and 
regardful of the sanctity of life. . .From Ujjain, however, 
the Prince for this purpose will send out a similar body of 
officials, and wall not over-pass three years. In the same 
way—from Taxiia.” , 

From the concluding words of the Edict it appears that 
official maladministration was not confined to the province 
of Kaliriga. The state of affairs at Ujjain and Taxila was 
similar. It is thus clear that the loyalty of the provincials 
was being slowly undermined by ministerial oppression long 
before Pushyamitra’s coup d'etat of c. 187 B.C.* and the Greek 
invasion of c. 206 B.C. Asoka no doubt did bis best to check 
the evil, but he was ill served by his officers. It is significant 
that the provincials of the north-west—the very people who 
complained of the oppression of the dushtamatyas as early 
as the reign of Bindusara, were among the first to break 
away from the Maurya empire. 


1 Smith, d/otn, Third Ed., pp. 

Hie Jama date 313^108 = 205 B.C, for Pnshyamitra's accession may refei 
to the assumption of power by rushyamitra m Avanti, while the date e. 187 B,C 
refers to the dynastic revolution in Magadha. 
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The Magadhan successors of Ativkii had neither the 
strength nor perhaps the will to arrest the process of 
disruption. 1 The mania! ardour of imperial Mogndha had 
vanished with the Just cries of agony uttered in the battle¬ 
fields of Kaliligsi. Asoks Inn! given up the aggressive 
militarism of Uia forefathers arid had evolved a policy of 
Dhiwima-vijaya which must have seriously impaired the 
uiilitarv efficiency of his empire,* He had called upon his 
sons and even great-grand so ns to eschew new conquests, 
avoid the shedding of blood and take pleasure in patience 
nnd forbearance as far as possible. These latter bad heard 
more of Dtumnia-ghoshei than of Bhcri-ghosha. It is. 
therefore, not at all surprising that the reds faineants who 
succeeded to the imperial throne of Pahilipntra proved 
unequal to the task of maintaining the integrity of the 
mighty fabric reared by the genius of Chandraguptu and 
his Chancellor. 


On itin contrary, if the Osrji i# to ho boKovcd. MU ftf h« 

Biicirewora, namely SiliMb, aclually ijuicl(*n*i! iha pmro by hi* tyranny—- 

iJflrurftfru imimkft’ ijhorffhi iffurrmnrdifi iirfhiM-rnikah f.lfc). Feme of AiMtn'a 

dMcemLiDtn ic , Jalankal »ft up iiidiptndem aocarcij'niie.i. and wore l h ||fl 

siirodly Hupcnaiblo for iho iluntti'iubornuTil of tbc empire. 

J Cj. ilm *vn«» nmM < n me W3 f. iwk\ end '* Gm*»'i " etteeh up iho 

policy oi JS-CdffrJ DharmaViJay*, conquest CWlfOrmablc lo Dharm* " attribaleJ 
io $4li<tQ]», which, in llic opinion of ihe preactil wrilor, in hard lo dieeoemlo 
from Dharnmn-^ijaya mb prunmlgnloil by A&ld hjmsrlf ami icertmmsndcd for 
adoption l.y bin ” ion* and tvn) griil-giaDdiona," Allnilion to <hp pdMip'r 
■n thn nun,i SumAifil iru »l*o dr awn hy Javnwat IJBCIIS, IV, 'tkftpx- 

r „mJt«cnm rijayorli nj™« rlkimikim, " lb* fool will c«t*Hi»b ihn ft*. 
Clllnl erttijumt el Pharma." The dp/CFiairra ffloMIrml reminds Ode of tbfl 
liter moaning of 1 OCnlnompiBO ' (rwl, idiot * brole, beast, Apt®. -Sanrlnf- 
iJifJknary. 51(11. An rtnincm writer la ten Vijityi la be a proper Damp, 

tin- appellation Of the eldar liKHhrr Of dali^iik*, wb&m th * latter ealabtialjeiJ 

“n the ihrnm.', I'ui it in nnl clear why lhi> enthronement of 4 rijbti-cni" 
fdbSnuiJtin itiin ihonW earn for 111.: jwMwti nwpooftihla for the action 

ibt opprobrious opithet mobor.M- UesiJM, Vij*ya J» not occur t» a rayal 
name io any of (tin lull ol taler Man mu tcown to trail! lion, fVor «r*T*ne« to 
diWfjent view, Cal. Are.. Feb.. |E»lfl. r . TO Hi Fob., I9U P- ™ »• As 
poitilf l nnl bv fir- Slrfar, conjectural p'jiiflndalion# of Hie leal of the flilrjl 

.Wihifn in support- of « jiartfciitar theory .1.) itiiL carry conviction (fJdf, flee. 

I5H3, April, 3Hn. 


<Conld. on (Jus %**t foqt. l 
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The disintegration which set in before 206 B.C. was 
accelerated by the invasions led by the Yavanas referred to 
m the Gargi Samhitd and the Mahdbhashya of Patanjali. 

Ihe final coup de grace was given by Pushyamitra the 
Baimbika. 


h.'TL 80d i0UStB Brme iD abolished. The 

y eeema to have been practically inactive during the last 29 years of Atoka's 

sound of the ******* with a feeling of exaltation that ‘ the 

SSL ir? rr d tbe MUDd of thB True Law, Dharma.' The 

the Zt iTtl T “ r ^ hy 8 ‘ Kon0W - Cn ' Vo] - n. p. Ixvii) testifies to 

a habit witt° r lDdta ‘' p,,aetise the fdigion of the Buddha; it has become 

£?, T “u *° m . 8Bd t0 " The case with which genera! 

the earlier kings 0 f Th, **** 6 ‘ gf,t ° f the army ' showa that unlike 

Manias lostlL; f th T \ ** ^ “ pers ° n ’ the last ° f ^ 

affection Th» ^ *“?, fi S ht,n S forces, and ceased to command their 

il fi . largesses of gold lavished on the religieux must also have crippled 

».™ ™bU r ,o eS. '■ , “* e "■■* i* •«™~ 
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GENEALOGY OP THE MAURYA DYNASTY 


Msuryas of Fipphalivsna 
Cbandragnpta 
Bind naira A in i t rag hat* 

I 


I 1 

Sushima (Sumana) Asoka Piyadasi- 
Kigrodha 


f fl) Devi (first wife) 

I (2) Asaodhimitra (first queen) 

{ f3> Karavakf (second queen) VigataSoka 

I (4; Padmavati (Tisaa) 

1(5) Tishyarakshita 


Mahendra 9 
(sou of Devi) 


Ken ala tSuyasas ?» 
(son of Fad m avail) 

I 


I \ 

Jalauka Tivara, Son of Karuvaki 

King of Kasmira 


I 1 

Baodhnpalita Samprati 
(Dasaratha 


Prince of 
Suvar^agm 


I 

Vigatasoka 

Ylrasena of Gandhara 
d ascendent 

? Subhfigasena “King of the Indians * 1 


Prince of 
Ujiain 


Suketuva nnan 
r Maury a ofKofika^) 


Sliiifika 
goma^snnan (Devavarmaa?) 
S a t a dha va n (S a£ad h arm an ?) 


Bribadratb (killed by his Commander'in-Chief 

Pnshyimitra) 


Purqavarman (Magadba) 


Mauryaa of VaUbM Dhavala 738-39 A D* 
and (Rajgmtaaa) 

Khandesh 

Goviudatija 

Y&dava feudatory, 1069 A*D* 















CHAPTER VI. THE BAIMBIKA-SUNGA EMPIRE 
AND THE BACTRIAN GREEKS. 

Section I. The Reign of Pushyamitra. 

Satatam kampayamasa Yavananeka eva yah 
balapaurushasampannan kritastrdnamitaujasah 
yathasuran Kalakeydn devo vajradharastatha. 

—MaM bhdrata , * 

Audbhijjo bhavim katchit semnih Kasyapo dvijah 
asvamedham Kaliyuge punah pratyaharishyati. 

— Harivamfa 1 

Tlie Mauryas had done much for Indian unity by 
bringing the greater part of the country under “one um¬ 
brella,'' by defending it against the generals of Alexander 
and Seleukos, by establishing a uniform system of 
administration, by using Prakrit for official purposes 
throughout the length and breadth of the empire and 
attempting to knit together the different sections of its 
composite population by the strong tie of a common Dharma. 
\\ ith the fall of the dynasty Indian history for the time 
being loses its unity. The command of one single political 
authority is no longer obeyed from the snowy heights of the 
Hindukush to the verdant plains of Bengal and the Tipper 
Carnatic. Hordes of outlanders pour through the north¬ 
western gates of the country and establish aggressive 
monarchies in Gandhara, Western Malwa and neighbouring 
regions. The Panjab is seized by foreigners and the Deccan 
by local dynasts. The political connection of the Madhya- 
deia with the valleys of the Indus and the Godavari is 


i 


* n. 4. 28, 

1 m. 3. 40, 
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temporarily snapped, and the splendour of the Magadhan 
metropolis is dimmed by the rising glory of Sakala, Yidisa, 
Prathishthana and other cities. Brahmanism gains ground 
in the Ganges valley and the Deccan, while -Jainism flourishes 
in Orissa. The sects of the Mahesvaras and the Bhagavatas 
become powers to reckon with. The study of Sanskrit 
receives an impetus at the hands of the grammarians of the 
MadhyadeSa, while Prakrit literature enjoys the patronage 
of the courts of Pratishthana and Kuntala in Southern India. 

Bribadratha, the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha, was, 
according to the Puranas and the Harsha-charita , assassina¬ 
ted by his general, Pushyamitra, who usurped the throne, 
and founded a new line of kings. 

The origin of the usurping family is wrapped up in 
obscurity. According to the Divyavadma Pushyamitra was 
lineally descended from the Mauryas. The Malavikdgni- 
mitram, on the other hand, makes Agnimitra, son of 
Pushyamitra, a scion of the Baimbika family, 1 * 3 while the 
Puranas, and apparently the Harsha-Charita * represent 


1 In the ftl dlamltdgnimiiram {Act IV. Verse 14; Tawney's translation, 
p. 69) Agnimitra claims to belong to the Baimbika-ffate. A king named Bimbaki 

is mentioned in The Ocean of Story, Fencer I, 112, 119, Mr, H. A. Shah 
suggests (Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, p, 379) that the 
Baimbikas were connected with the family of Bimbieara. It is more probable 
that the epithet * Baimbika 1 {in the passage d&Asfttniyam ndma bimbosthi 
Bairn bi&dndrH /fidaerufam} is connected with bimbiA-d, a kind of plant { 1C , 1938, 
-Tan, 865) and also perhaps with the river Bimbika mentioned in the Rharhut 
Inscriptions (Bama and Sinha, p, S), CfP&dma f Bh&mikhanda 90, 24: 
Raimbaki in Patafljali, IV, 1. 97. In the HartTarn^a {Bkaoishya, IE. 40) the 
Brahmana 5cndnl who is to restore the Afoamedha in the Kali yuga is represented 
as an Audbhijja, 1 Plant-born and a KiMyapa, Jayaswnl identifies him with 
BushyamUra, Curiously enough, the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra (ed. Calaad, 
^ol. Ill, p. 449) represents the Baimbakaya?* as Kaivapas. 

3 It is, however, to be noted that the Harsha-charita never applies the 
Jeaignation Sufiga to Pushyamitra himself, but only to one of the latest kings in 
the Porf^ic list. The Puranas may have combined the Baimbikas and ^nngas 
under the common name of Sufiga, 

47—IS29B, 
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these kings as Sungas. One writer suggests that the Suhgas 
whose names ended in Mitra were Iranians, worshippers of 
Mithra (the Bun). 1 Others, regard them as Indian 
Brahmanas. Curiously enough, Paninr connects the Suhgas 
with the well-known Brahmana family of the Bharadvajas. 
Sauhglputra, “son of a female descendant of Bunga," is the 
name of a teacher in the Bfihddaranyaka Upanishad. 3 
Saungayani, “descendant of f^aunga’ ’ is the name of a teacher 
in the Vamia Brahmana. Macdonell and Keith point out 
that the Suhgas are known as teachers in the A svaluyana 
Srauta Sutra.* In view of the conflicting statements in the 
Malavikagnimitram, the Para this, etc., it is difficult to say 
whether Pushyamitra and his known descendants (down to 
Vasumitra) were Buiigas of the Bharadvaja Gotra or Baim- 
bikas of KaSyapa lineage. The historic “Suiigas” of the 
time of Dhanabhfiti are assigned by competent scholars to the 
period B.C. 100-75. This accords with the testimony of the 
Harsha-ckarita which, while denying this dynastic epithet to 
Pushyamitra, applies it to the latest kings of the Puranic list, 
the immediate predecessors of Yasudeva Kitova. 

It is not known for certain when and why the family of 
Pushyamitra, like the Kadambas of a later date, exchanged 
the quill for the sword. There is no reason to think that 
A6oka tyrannised over the Brahmanas and that his oppression 
forced them to engage in non-priestly pursuits. Brahmana 


» JASB, 1912, 287. Cf. 1910. 260, 

* In Sutra TV, 1, 117. Also Kramadt^vara* 763* 

* VI. 4. 31. 

4 XU. 13. 5, etc. The VamJa Brdhmana seems to associate the Suog&s 
with the Madra country* Fed. lndex r II f p* T23, For Taranatha’s reference 
to Poshyamitra, see JBORS, IV t pt* 3, 258. For Bharadvajas as champions of 
autocracy and of ministerial usurpation, see Kaaftfiya, 31, 316* 
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Sendpatis were by no means rare in ancient India. 1 The 
fact that officers of this class found employment under the 
Rater Mauryas proves conclusively that the latter could not 
have pursued an anti-Brahmanic policy. 

The Dominions of Pushyamitra extended to the river 
Narmada, and included the cities of Pataliputra, Ayodhya, 
VidiiSa, and, if the author of the Divydvadana and Taranatha 
are to be believed, Jalandhara and Sakala.® It appears from 
the Divydvadana, 3 that the Emperor himself continued to 
reside in Pataliputra. The Mdlavikdgnimitram tells us that 
Vidisa (Besnagar in Eastern Malwa) was governed by Prince 
Agnimitra, probably as his father’s viceroy ( Goptri).* Another 
viceroy, also a relation of the emperor, may have governed 
Kosala, 5 Agnimitra’s queen had a brother of inferior caste, 
named Virasena. He was placed in command of a frontier 
fortress on the banks of the Narmada {Atthi derte tantutvaro 

1 Cf, the cases of Drona, Kripa and A^vattk&m&n in the AfoJtd&MrafG in 
ancient times, of liavideva in the Indian Antiquary, YHL 20, of Kholegvara, the 
commander of Yidava kings, and of Some4rara, the Brahma na general of the 
Bala kings. 

- Jaina writers, e.g. t Merutunga, include Avanri within the dominions of 
Pushyamitra, This province was lost to the Sitavabanas, and Sakala to the Greeks, 

* P. 434, 

4 Mdtaeifrdgmmttram, Act V, pp. 370, 391 of G A Vidyanldhi's ed, esp. 
verse 20, Sampadyate na khaki Goptari no Agntmilre. 

5 The possible existence of this viceroyalty is disclosed by an inscription 
discovered at the door of a temple at Ayodhya, which records the erection of a 

ketana " (abode) by a Kosalddhipa who was the sixth (brother or descendant?) 
$£ndpa£i Pushyamitra, thj performer of two horse-sacrifices (N&gai* 
Praahfirinl Patrikd, Vaimha , Sam. 1981; JBOR9, X (1934) 203; XIII <19W 
facing 247. Mod, Review, 1924; October, p. 431; IHQ, 1929, 602f,; Ep, Ind. 
AX, 542 ). It ia interesting to note that the title, " Sendpati 1 clung to the devtt 
Iking) Pushyamitra even after tho performance of the Ahamedha. Cf, the 
epithet Fdhfttfjttfi applied to king Virata in the Mahdbkdtata and the title 
i avuga applied to Kushan emperors besides other epithets. Cf, also the style 
Maharaja Mahasendpati in CIT,, Yol, 3, p, 252, and the title Hahamandalefoara 
applied to Bijjala and others even after the assumption of the full royal style 
<Bomb. Gaz. t n. ii, 474ff). 
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bhadd Viraseno ndma, so bhattina antav ( p ) aladugge 
XammadatSm 1 thavido). 

Affairs in the Deccan 

It appears from the Mdlavikagnimitram that the foun¬ 
dation of the dynasty of Pushyamitni almost synchronised 
with the establishment of a new kingdom in the Deccan, 
viz., Yiclarbha or Berar. Agnimitra’s A maty a (Minister) 
refers to the kingdom as “ achirftdhishthita ” (established 
not long ago) and compares its king to a tree which is newly 
planted and, therefore, not firm (navasamropana-Mthilu- 
standi). The king of Vidharbha is represented as a relation 
(sister’s husband) of the Maurya minister (Sachica) and 
a natural enemy (Prakrityamitra) of the family of Pushva- 
mitra. It appears that during the reign of Bpihadratha 
Maurya there were two parties or factions in the Magadka 
Empire, one headed by the king’s Sachira or minister, the 
other headed by his SenApati or general. The minister s 
partisan Yajfiasena got the rulership of Vidarbha, while the 
general’s son Agnimitra obtained the viceroyalty of Yidisa. 
When the general organised his coup d'etat, killed the king, 
and imprisoned the minister, Yajfiasena apparently declared 
his independence and commenced hostilities against the 
usurping family. This is why he is called achimdhishthita- 
rajya and prakrity-aviitra by Agnimitra and his A maty a. 


1 Act L Some manuscripts mention Mandakim as the name of the river 
icf. IHQ. t 1925, 214). A stream called Mandakini lies 5 miles south of the 
Tapi! (Itfd. /lot., 1002, 254) Another Mandakini flowed near Chitrakufcft (Bam. 
S2, 10-11). Lnders' Inscriptions, Hos. 687-688, seem to suggest that Bharhut 
fin Baghelkhaod) was governed by a Suuga feudatory. If Pushyamitra was a 
Sungs Baghelkhaed must have formed part of the empire of his family. In the 
Monuments of $di1ehl p I. iv* *271, the author does not agree with Buhler in assign- 
mg the ins. to the middle of the second century B.G. He prefers B.C. 100-75. 
Palaeographically the epigraphs are classed with the ins, of Indragnimitra, 
Brahmamitra and Vishgumitra, 
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The M a lavikdgni mitram says that when K u ma r a 
Madhavasena, a cousin of Yajnasena and a partisan of 
Agnimitra, was secretly on bis way to Vidisa, he was 
captured by an Antapala (Warden of the Marches) of 
Yajnasena and kept in custody. Agnimitra demanded his 
surrender. The Yidarbha king promised to give him up 
on condition that his brother-in-law, the Maury a minister, 
should be released. This enraged the ruler of Vidisa who 
ordered Vlrasena to march against Yidarbha. Yajnasena 
was defeated. Madhavasena was released and the kingdom 
of Yidarbha was divided between the two cousins, the river 
Varada (Wardha) forming the boundary between the two 
states. Both the rulers seem to have accepted the suzerainty 
of the House of Pushyamitra. 

In the opinion of several scholars an enemy more for¬ 
midable than Yajnasena threatened Pushyamitra’s dominions 
from Kalinga (Orissa). In his Oxford History of India 1 
Dr. Smith accepts the view' that Kharavela, king of 
Kalinga, defeated Pushyamitra who is identified with 
Bahapatimita or Bakasatimita, a prince supposed to be 
mentioned in the HathlgumpM Inscription of the Kalinga 
monarch. Prof. Dubreuil also seems to endorse' the view 
that Kharavela was an antagonist of Pushyamitra, and that 
the Hatlilgumpha Inscription is dated the 165th year of 
Raja-Muriya-kala (era of king Maurya) w’bich corresponds 
to the 13th year of the reign of Kharavela. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, however, points out 3 that of the 
six letters of the Hathlgumpha Inscription which have been 
read as Bahasati-mitam, the second letter seems to have a 
clear u sign attached to it, and the third and fourth letters 
look like pa and sa. Even if the reading Bahasati-mitam, 


1 Additions and corrections* and p t 58n. Cf ; also 0. Eooow in Acta 
Orienta/us, I, 29* 8. Koaow accepts JayaswaPe identifies lion, Bahasatimita s 
Pushyamitra. 


3 Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 189. C/, Allan CWAI , p, icviii* 
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or Bakapati-mitam, be accepted as correct, the identification 
of Bahasati (Brihaspati-mitra) with Pushyamitra merely on 
the ground that Brihaspati (Jlva) is the regent, nakshatm- 
dhipa, of the nakshatra or zodiacal asterism Poshya, also 
named Tishya, in the constellation Cancer or the Crab, can¬ 
not be regarded as final in the absence of more convincing 
evidence. 1 * 3 4 5 In this connection we should note that the 
Divyavadanar distinguishes between a king named “Yrihas- 
pati” and king Pushyamitra, 1 and represents Pataliputra 
as the residence of the latter whereas the Magadhan anta¬ 
gonist of Kharavela is possibly called 1 1 Rajagahanapa 1 
and apparently resided in the city of Rajagriha. 

The date “165th year of the Muriyakala” was deduced 
from a passage of the Hathigumpha Inscription which was 
read as follows: 1 —‘ ‘Pdnamtanya-sathi-vasa-sate Raja- 
Muriya-Mle vochchhine... There is another passage in 
the same inscription which runs thus — Pamchame cha (or 
die) dam vase Namda-raja ti-rasa-sata (in ?)—oghatitain 
Tanasuliya-vdta-pamdim nagaram pavesayati .* If Pa navi- 
tariya-sathi-vasa-sate be taken to mean “in the 165th year' , 


1 C/. Chanda in 1HQ, 1929, p. 5m 

* Pp. 433-34. 

3 It ia not suggested Lha.t Vpihaspati of the Diuj/dfaddna is necessarily to 
be identified with any king named Bfibaspatimitra mentioned in inscriptions* 
though the possibility is not entirely excluded. What we mean to point nut is 
that the name 11 Brihaspati *’ is not to be equated with Pushyamitra, simply 
because Brihaspati is the “ regent ,f of the asterism Pushya t because in literature 

Vrihaspati,’ * Pushyadharman * and 1 Pushyamitra * occur as names of distinct 
individuals. Regarding the proposed identification of Pushyamitra with 
Brihaspatimitra, see also IBQ, 1930, p. 23, 

4 Cf. Linders* reading, Ep, Inch, X, App. No. 1345. With Jayaswal* B- 

Konow (Acta Orienialia t L 26) reads Hdjagaham upaplddpayaii ,’ 1 though he 

admits that M Rdjagahanapa (m) ptddpayati ” is also possible. 

5 Cf* Bhagwanlal IuUraji, d ctes du &ixi£me congrfo international des 

OmntalisUs* Pt. TU, Section 3, pp. 133 f.; Jayaswal JR0R8, 1917. p. 459. 

* /fir'd, p, 455. For the interpretation of the passage, see p. 229 supra* 

S. Konow translates it differently t— l * And now in the fifth year he has the 
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ti-vasa-sata should be taken to mean 103 years, and we 
shall have to conclude that Kharavela flourished 
some 165 years after a Maurya king, and only 103 
years after Nandaraja, which is impossible as the 
Nandas preceded the Mauryas. If, on the other hand, 
ti-vasa-sata be taken to mean 300 years, panamtanya- 
sathi-vasa-sata should be taken to mean not 165 but 6,500 
years. In other words Kharavela will have to be placed 
6,500 years after a Maurya which is also impossible. 
Jayaswal himself subsequently gave up the reading 
“ . . . Pdnamtariya-sathi-vasa-saLe Raja-Muriya-kale voch- 
chhine cha chhe-yathi Argasi ti kamtariyam upadiyati ” in 
line 16, and proposed to read “ Pataliko chatare cha vedu- 
riyagabhe thambhe patithdpayati panatariya sata-salmsehi. 
Muriya kalam vochhimnam cha, choyathi agasatikamtariyam 
upadayati." He translated the passage thus:—“on the 
lower-roofed terrace (i.e., in the verandah) he establishes 
columns inlaid with beryl at the cost of 75,00,000 ( Pajias ), 
he (the king) completes the Muriya time (era), counted and 
being of an interval of 64 with a century.With regard 
to this new reading and translation Mr. R. F. Chanda 
observed 2 “the rendering of vochhine as ‘counted’ is even 
more far-fetched than ‘expired’. The particle cha after 
vochhine makes it difficult to read it as vochhinam qualifying 
the substantive Muriyaknlam. Even if we overlook vochhine, 
the passage appears to be a very unusual way of stating a 
date. Still more unusual is the statement of a date as an 


aqueduct which waa shut {or opened) in the year 103 (during the reign of) the 
Lancia king, conducted into the town from Tanasuliya Yata." 

1 JBORB, Yol. IV, Part iv, p. 394f, For Dr. Bania’s suggestions see THQ, 
5938, 269. 

2 M, A. S. L, No. L p, 10. Cf r also 8L Konow in Acta Qrientalia .* I, 
14-21. Like Fleet S. Konow finds no date in the passage but regards the reading 
Raja Muriya hala as certain. According to him Eliaravela restored some texts 
missing in the time of the Maurya king Chandragnpta* Dr. Barua does not 
regard the reading Muriya as certain. 
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independent achievement in a prafasti.” According to 
Fleet the use of the term ’* tweAchhina " which is applied to 
sacred text* which hat© been 'cut off,' ‘interrupted’—-quite 
prohibits the existence of a date. It may he added that 
there is no reliable evidence of the existence of a Rfija- 
Murijfa~kSla in the sense of an era founded by the first 
Maury a. The use of regnal years by Atoka points to the 
same conclusion. 1 Jayaswal himself admits in the Epigra¬ 
ph in Indica, 1 that 4 ‘there is no date in a Mnurvu era in the 
I6th line,” of the H&thlgumpba inscription. 3 

Dr. Jayaswal al one time took U-i-aM-suta to mean 300 
yean# and placed KMravelu and Pushyantitra three centuries 
after Nandaraja whom lie identified with Nandavardhana- 


1 A a tn of SjurjpraM, ^randjon of Afiofca. in howavuafg EitAnl iancti ici ats 
MCtat JAiti MS. (ETU 4„ jt, If rrf*r ym ir .1G4 id tbi* rift# ib# d»^ 

of Khamtak mtiM l»- hriraglH Awu Co i^ir £it-]£I=) W B.C, In " .4 
■flu (Jin I^ijALjiiPn/Jiy ** Burnett nggirii thu (olio wins 

r*od*riflg of flu* |iDi . wliiieb !? luppowd Eg coo tain iho vtord# - 

‘ Aful wliPii tlko Man nun f?i lifjtt'roafcanillff..... whitlh ^OCrtiatdd of InutTi-J 
f n pifuru) of 0TO Offltrf) -arlt, hail In ft flu ilowu, be fennel fu mrw 
ifitiibt iup of Ettnre-A of 7 yB&tn w^h iAd-nfa^igwin) hi ui ttHMtifif up I* it* 

Wih ychT ir.katuh To rv(orni tbe etlepdar KhAra™!* Intfcwltioed 

l adw i-tftfr of fll yvM* nFUi^tcng iy\ o Fugat of 7 tmn each. AoeafdjiJg 

Ur. F. \Y. Thauiftf JRAti. ItfcEf, 64 > atilara otofftta =*ult. The pui t*gn 

sLY#m.ctu ibol rdta which bad hetm lull unftaLahtal ihirttjg ihn timr nf iha Maun* 
ting 9 conaLtucEftl bj KhirMflLa 

1 XX. 74, 

1 Hia Tuitei reading of the pm^age i* a* follow* :— 

fVfatoltG chaiutw , bn r*4&nyijydbhc (AjrfibAf f,n t if A djfi S^ia Ci P pdn^fffri^ 

iijta/aHtJje^iV Mtmifn^al^porkkinmh rhn cf \rr jfa|A * u A iii#j 4 +rafrJEratt'rj 1 runpniu 

" p *t*W**f7). . . . . Sbo) set* Ifjp four rolunjni inio-iil with biryl At Ehc «»t 
*t *avmiy b™ hundred Oraiuodfl; . . . 0ic> co U s« lo be tamp iM erpaditLouilj U»« 
tUxl) of lbc wronfotd y! i tii- biiij fwir iktt tt*y r XX, pp. 
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But we have already seen that Nandavardhana or Nandivar- 
dhana was a Saiiunaga king and that the Saisunagas do not 
appear to have had anything to do with Kalinga. “It is 
not Nandivardhana but Mahapadma Nanda who is said to 
have brought ‘all under his sole sway’ and ‘uprooted all 
Kshatriyas’ or the old reigning families. So we should 
identify ‘Namdardja of the Hathlgumpha inscription, who 
held possession of Kalinga either with the all-conquering 
Mahapadma Nanda or one of his sons.”' Professor Barua 
objects to the identification of “ Namdardja,'' the conqueror 
of Kalinga, with a king of the pre-Agokan Nanda line on the 
ground that in the Asokan inscriptions it is claimed that 
Kalinga was not conquered (avijita) before A£oka. But 
such claims are on a par with the Gupta boast that Samudra 
Gupta was ajita-rdjajetd, conqueror of unconquered kings, 1 * 3 
and that the Advamedha sacrifice had been revived, after a 
long period of abeyance, by him. We know that as a matter 
of fact the claims, if taken too literally, had very little subs¬ 
tance in them. The suggestion in the Cambridge History 
of A7icient India that Nandaraja may have been a local ruler 
of Kalinga is negatived by the internal evidence of the 
Hathlgumpha Inscription, 5 * * A post-Asokan “neo-Narnia" 
line of Magadlia is also unknown to sober history. 4 


1 m. a. s. I„ No. I, p. 12 . 

3 Allan, Gupta Coins t p. ex. Cf, Jahangir’s boast that * l not on© of the 
mighty emperors has conquered ” Kangra* (ABI r AR t 1905-6, p. 11)* Avijita 
tnay simply refer to the fact that Kalinga was not included within the limits of 
Agok&’s Vijjta (empire) or Raja-riskya (Boyal Dominions). 

3 Cf. the passage—“ N«flrbdafdjii jutanfa cha Kaliiiiga J inasarhnitesam 11 
which proves clearly that Nanda was an outsider. 

4 A tate Nanda or line is known to epigraphy. But it ruled 

in Orissa. See It. D. Banerji. Orissa, I. 202; Kumar Bidyadhara Singh Deo, 

Naudttpujv I, 46 * Ep. Ind. xii, App. Ins. No. 2043. 


48 ^ 13293 . 
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As Mahapadma Nanda and his sons ruled in the 
fourth century B.C., Kharavela is to be assigned either to 
the third century B.C., (taking ti-vasa-sata to mean 103) 1 * 
or to the first century B.C. (taking ti-vasa-sata to mean 
300). In neither case could he be regarded as a con¬ 
temporary of Pushyamitra who ruled from about 187 to 
151 B,C. 

• 

The Yavana Invasion 

The only undoubted historical events of Pushyamitra’ s 
time, besides the coup d' etat of c. 187 B.C., and the 
Vidarbha war, are the Greek invasion from the North- 
West referred to by Patafijali or a Predecessor and Kalidasa, 
and the celebration of two horse-sacrifices. 

Patafijali is usually regarded as a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar draws our attention 
to the passage in the Maiiabhashya—iha Pushyamitram 
yajaijamah : “ here we perform the sacrifices for Pushya¬ 
mitra ”—which is cited as an illustration of the Varttika 
teaching the' use of the present tense to denote an action 
which has been begun but not finished. 3 The instances 
given by PatanjaJi of the use of the imperfect to indicate an 
action well-known to people, but not witnessed by the 
speaker, and still possible to have been seen by him, are, 
"arunad Yavanah Saketam : arunad Yavano Madhyamikdm.” 
This, says Sir R. G, Bhandarkar, shows that a certain 
Yavana or Greek chief had besieged Saketa or Ayodhya 


1 Koaow Meta Orient alia, Vol I, pp. ^-26) accepts the data 103, but 
refers it (along with another date, 113, which he, with Fleet, finds in line 11) to 
a Jama era. This era he is inclined to identify with that of Mahiirira'a Nirtdna. 
Apparently he is not aware of the existence of another Jain a reckoning, viz ., the 
era of Samprati, Dr, K« P, Jayaswal (f?p* XX* 73) now assigns the date 

103 to a Nanda era and says that the date refers to the time when the Tanasuliya 
Canal, which Kbaravela extended to the capital in the 5th year of his reign, was 
originally excavated, 

3 Jnd. AnL, 1872, p. 30a 
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and another place called Madhyamika 1 when Patafijali 
wrote lhis. It is, however, possible that the instances 
cited by the great, grammarian are stock illustrations 
( mti rdh&bhiskikta udaha ra ria i which «re simply ({noted 
by him from earlier authorities. But a war with 
Greeks in the da vs of Pushy aru it ru is vouched for by 
Kalidasa. In his Jl/d/rteiA'dpmitmn the poet refers to 
a conflict between prince Va sum lira, grandson and 
general of Fuskyamitra, and a Yavana on the southern 
(or right) hank of the Situllm. 5 I.'nfortunately the Dame 
of the leader of the invaders is not given either in the 
Mahfibtulshya or in the Motamkagnimitram. There is 
considerable divergence of opinion with regard to his 
identity. Tint all agree that he was a Bactrian Greek. 

The Baetrian Greeks were originally subjects of tho 
Belenki dan Empire of Syria (and Western Asia). We 
learn from Strabo, Trogu* and Justin that *' about the 
middle of the third century B.C. when the Scion kid rulers 
were p re-occupied in the west " Diodotos, “ Governor of 
die thousand cities of Bactrin " (Bidkh region to the south 
of the Oxus), revolted and assumed the title of king. 
He was succeeded, according to Justin, by his son 
Diodotos II who entered into an alliance with Arsakes 
who about This time (c. 317 B.C.) tore Part hi a in 
Northern Iran from the Seleuktdan Empire. 

The successor of Diodotos It was Eu thy demos. We 
learn from Strabo a that Euthydemos and his party occa¬ 
sioned the revolt of all the country' near the province of 
Baetrian a. We arc told by Polybius that Antiochos III (333- 
187 B.C.) of Syria made an attempt to recover the lost 
provinces but afterwards made peace with Euthydemos, 


* Nifrari nr CbilM: rf. Jlfirfc.. II. 31S; fmf. 3«(.. VII. 367. 

1 Uirr Xnrlui of poniblv k itrr jrn of ihr flirrti fiiioo in Cfnlfil torji0 
\Cf. IEQ. IKS, MS). 

3 H & P.V Tr., Vol, TT. f> 151, 
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The historian says, “ Anliochus the Great received the 
young prince (Dome trios, son of Filthy demos) and judging 
from hi* appearance, conversation and the dignity of hi* 
manner* that he was worthy of royal honour ho first pro¬ 
mised to give him one of his daughters,' ami secondly 
conceded the royal title to his father. And having on 
the other points caused a written treaty to be drawn up 
and the terms of the treaty to he confirmed on oath, lie 
marched away, after liberally provisioning his troops, and 
accepting the elephants belonging to Futhydemos. He 
crossed Caucasus (liiudukush) and descended into 
India; renewed hi* friendship with Sophiigasertos, the 
king of the Indians; received more elephant*, until lie 
had 150 altogether, having once more provisioned his 
troops set out again personally with his army, leaving 
Androsthcnes of Cyzicus, the duty of taking home the 
treasure which this king had agreed to hand over to him- 1 * 3 4 ’ 
Not long after the expedition of Antioeho* the Great, 
the Bactrian Greeks themselves formed the design of 
extending their kingdom by the conquest of the territories 
lying to the south of the ITindukush. Strabo says, '* the 
Greeks who occasioned it* iTi-n-t r ijt Vi revolt became 
so powerful that they became masters of Annua and 
Lidia, according to A poll odor os of Artemi ta. 11 Their 
chiefs, particularly Menander (if he really crossed 
the Hypanis * to the ensi and reached the Isamus *) com 
qurretl more nations than Alexander. These con quest* 


1 i'fiijj tf OTpiinvm iGwrkM in fim-JiTU rmJ fmfta. h2< 2f>l> aLanl 

pmrfiinjflt U not warranWil hy TOgsnt ATMktijftN Bin arfinaebtn are in part ^ 

■ nc^iiiifii ■Jiar-.Tdier. TT<i ftftmnn to bbt own iflIcfpctitiiiQQ of or train coin* 

rii Agaiboklei Co tba dur iMliniOitjf oE PoEjliSllt, 

* Arieiml* lajr to tin. tul cf thr- Tigris, Thn bduki of ^polSriilirfr* >* 
***fgn?d lo i diU between C* 1150 D.C^ and AT BC. (Turn, (trvcfc», 44 f + ). 

3 I r., tbtf H jj’tiai'A or VipiriA |tlir IWaj. 

4 Illfl Trulm&f In the. Rh&rjatula J J urdrn { V. 1D P ITp 4 uxi*r of till* nunf 

.A mtuUvmd tci cfinJlihL’Lkrej with Ibn Knujikl* MsnJlJcmi, Yamuna, ek. PtgAT 
l^refcn. tbfl IkihnmuL 
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wete achieved partly by Menander* \^t\y by 
Dcmelrioj*, son of Euthydenw*, king of the Bactn;ina. 
They pot possession not only of Pataleue (the in* »s 
Delta), but of the kingdoms of Saraostos (SuiaeUtrsi or 
luithkwar). and Sigerdi* (probably SUgarndvips) which 
constitute the remainder of the coast. Apollndoros m 
short says that Bnrtrinna in the ornament of all Anans. 
They extended their empire even as far as the Seres ana 
Phrvni."* 

Strabo pives the credit for spreading the Greek «»«' 
ntpn furthest to the east into India partly to Menander 
and partly to Demetrioe, son of Kn thy demos and sonin- 


law of Antiochosj the Great. 

Menander has been identified with the king Mihmla 
who is mentioned in the Milinda-pafih* as a contemporary 
of the Buddhist Them (Eider) Nftgasenft, and also m the 
Avaditna-kalpttloM of Eshemendra. 1 This monarch was 
bom at Kalsigrama ‘ in the “island" of Ahsamk or 
Alexandria * and hail his capital at Sagak nr&ikah, 
modern Sifllkul, in the Mftbf and not at Kabul i 
1 >r Smith seemed to think.* The extent of his conquests 
h indicated h v tlw great variety and wide diffusion of 

hb coins which have been found over a very wide extent 

of country as Far west a« Begmm near Kabul and as ur 
east as MathurS,* The author of the Penplm states 


1 MM., n. 31 . *. entchf Biw, ««.. I. i- Wi */■ OBI, -nd 

i Strrto, Hamilton nn A Bi.Wncr, Vol. II. W - »«* TI* CJum*. 
fHUpIri „f til* Tan til basin «'<l ap|»rc"%" “>*«*- 

* Stupa ifwlfcM {Kp. « 7>1 ftnitb. Catalog** of Cottn, tmfan 

p. 3; RBE f 34L stiL 

* I^Qcknrr, l 1 ' S3- 

» n.rf P ba fCHl. 6SQ). Tbs idnohty of tlii. " Alnuidri* " » 

Tim (p. UV> -am. .o Aia*a«uW* m TH* 

VL 41 , mma io .uggMl Iccstwn an tte •* » i5ertnt la h.muI 

* ATtln^dp ppc *J r 14 r 

* Kin., in*, p. m 

* sub., voi. xxxv, p, «*. Tiro, m 
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that small silver coins, inscribed with Greek diameters 
fliul bearing th e name of Menander were still current 
m his lime (dr. (50-80 A.D.) at the port of Barygiuai 
(Broach). Plutarch Ms us that Menander was noted 
it justice, and enjoyed such popularity with his subjects 
tbnl upon his death, which took place in camp, diverse 
ntios contended for the possession of his ashes. The 
statement of Plutarch is important as showing that 
Menander s dominions included many cities. The 
recently discovered Baj*„ r Belie Casket Inscription 
confirms the numismatic evidence regarding the westward 
extension of Ins empire, 1 


_D«ietTi o s ^ eB11 ifk ‘ rilifiei1 % same with king 
Dattamitm mentioned m the Makabh&Tate,' the " -Teat 
Emctrciis the king of Tnde r ‘ of Chaucer a Knightes 'Talc 
and limitra of a Beeoagar ml.* The wide extent of his 
conquests ia proved by the existence of several cities 
mimed after him or his father in Afghanistan as well 
as India. Hum in the work of Isidore of Chare* * we have 
a reference to a city named D«netrioa, w lis in Arachosia. 
The I y&k<mm (gTWnmur) of Kremadldvara mentions a 
city id Sauvlra called Dftttlmitrf.* Ptolemy the Geographer 


«. X£ IV ' 7 * XSVTi ww - “■ * *+ — 

* r-r. FJ^Tb^ooflr7o 7u“ m7) W ‘ ih Whtm hf ‘ ia 

' EITT*. p. 25 Sn, 

4 JKAJS. nils, p. *30. drtJWn* i9 

0„ \ “f F(r Tl n EUm ™ H ^ ,hr HM ' Bomb- 

fo t||r . Jlww r n ,|„. Volk*. ,,iV; ^ , '7 " ^ • 

19*1; 1HO im u> -v. ■■ , ' n froni lb * iJHAK. April. 

— dLTi^Tr- Jies * 7*"« «<*■ *■ 

E-svar. yrSLLT - sss i “ 

Yurfm&4hiiw of ib« enir mm nr* ^ i ^ WI ^ 1 wlnsn I>ntidTn H« B n ii Win 

u» i *“ 

«*"**«>, * n.tko or DoUftmitrl. TW i Y< ^“ W thr Mrth 

with Uut Ol Shnokrit fmonuriuu rkori? 

ih, Vo M . or Vovoo., (Groetcs), b * h "" B 
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mentions the city of Enthymedh ( ? Eutliydeiniu *) 
which was identical with Sakala.’ and was, according to 
tiie Mihnda-pai\ho, the capita] of an Indo-Greek kingdom 
in the time of Menander. 

It is iiermissilile to conjecture that one or the two con¬ 
quering kings, via., Menander and Dr me trios, was 
identical with the Yavana leader who penetrated to 
rtaketu in Ondh, Mndbyarnikii near Chitor, and the river 
tiindhu possibly in Central India, in the time of 
Pushy ainitra. Goldstueker, Smith and many other 

scholars identified the invader with Menander who 
crossed the Hypnnis (Reas) and penetrated as fur tin 
the Isamus (Trisfimfi *?). On the other hand, Pr, 
RUamlarkar suggested, in his foreign Elements in the 
Himlu Population , the identification of the invader with 
Demetrius. We learn from Polybius that Demetrius 
was a young man at the time of Antiochos Ilfs invasion 
(between 211 and 200 11.C ). Justin says that Pemetrios • 
was ** king of the Indians " when Eukratides was king of 
tile Bnetriuna and Mithnid sites was the king of the 
Parthians. “ Almost at the sains time that Mithni- 
dates ascended the throne among the Parthians, 

Eukratides began to reign among the Baclriaus; l>oth of 
them being great men... Eukrat ides carried on several wars 
with great spirit, and though much reduced by his losses 
in them, yet, when he was besieged by Demetrius, king 
of the Indians, with a garrison of only 300 soldiers, he 
repulsed, by continual sallies, a force of 60,000 enemies. 


* We tip hardly Jnutifind in rejecting the ’ £nrhpd<- * iTum. p. 

' imply on the {iwdiIi urg'd by Tim fp. 917) which d* not >«■ «***■ 

lAjf, 2nd icoipt 2 reading which In ” mraniliflw oftd WICO^It 
^ *ino K*ith in D. 12. fllmrfjfliw Volume, SftUf. 

* f«,f Ant: 1SS4, pp. W‘J-60. 

1 A* tlrnady sinirii. TrinAma n * riwr mentioned in Ihe fih^girata Purina. 
Sot* tin* ebwiict of any reference to the «M 6 rt in flttabo * immt of Menander * 
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Dr. Smith assigns Mithradates to the period from 171 to 
136 B.C. (to 138/37 B.C. according to Debevoise). Eukra- 
tides and Demetrios must also be assigned to that period, 
that is the middle of the second century B.C. 1 

We have seen that Demetrios was a young man and a 
prince in or about 206 B.C. We now find that he ruled as 
king of the Indians about the middle of the second century 
B.C. He was, therefore, the Indo-Greek contemporary 
of Pushyamitra who ruled from c. 187 to 151 B.C. 
Menander, on the other hand, must have ruled over the 
Indo-Greek kingdom much later, as will be apparent 
from the facts noted below. Justin tells us that 
Demetrios was deprived of his Indian possessions by 
Eukratides. 2 3 Eukratides was killed by his son with 
whom he had shared his throne. 2 The identity of the 
parricide is uncertain but no one says that he was 
Menander. 4 

Justin furnishes the important information that the 
prince who murdered Eukratides was a colleague of his 
father. We know that Greek rulers who reigned conjointly 
sometimes issued joint coins. Thus we have joint coins 
ot Lysias and Antialkidas, Agathokleia and Strato, of 
Strato I and Strato II, and of Hermaios and KaJliope. 
The only Greeks whose names and portraits appear on a 

1 The activity of Mithradates I began after the death of Antioehus IV in 
163 B.C. See Tarn, pp. 197 ff. According to Debevoise, A Political History of 
Parthia, p. 20 ff. Antiochus IV, Epiphanea, crossed the Euphrates in 165 B.C. 
Mithradates I died in 138/37 B.C., the first Parthian date fixed by numismatic 
and cuneiform evidence. Eukratides assumed the title " Great ” before 162 B.C. 
(date of Timarohua) (The Cambridge Shorter History of India, p. 64). His 
coins are copied by Plato (165 B.C.) as well as Timarchus. 

2 Watson's tr. p p. 277. 

3 Ibid,, p. 277. 

* According to Cunningham and Smith the parricide was Apollodotos. But 
Hapson shows good reasons for believing that Appollodotoe did not belong to the 
family of Eukratides. bat was, on the other haaid. a ruler of Kapida who was ousted 
by Eukratides (JRAS, 1905. pp. 784-85). Hawlinson points oat (Intercourse 
between Indra and the Western World, p. 73) that Appollodotoe uses the epithet 
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coin or medallion together with those of Eukratides are 
Heliokles and his wife Laodike. Cunningham and 
Gardner suggested that Heliokles and Laodike were the 
father and mother of Eukratides. But Von Sallet 
proposed an entirely different interpretation of the coins 
in question. He thought that they were issued by 
Eukratides, not in honour of his parents, but on the 
occasion of the marriage of his son Heliokles with a 
Laodike whom Von Sallet conjectured to have been 
daughter of Denietrios by the daughter of Antiochos 
in. If Von Sallet’s conjecture be accepted then it is 
permissible to think that Heliokles was the colleague of 
Eukratides referred to by Justin, and the murderer of his 
father. 

It is clear from wliat has been stated above that 
Demetrios was succeeded by Eukratides, who, in his 
turn, was probably followed by Heliokles. Menander 
could *not in that case have reigned earlier than Heliokles. 
It may, how'ever, be argued that after Demetrios the 
Indo-Greek kingdom split up into two parts: one part 
which included the Trans-Jhelum territories was ruled 
by Eukratides and his son, the other part which included 
“ Euthymedia ” (Euthydemia?) or Sakala was ruled by 
Menander who thus might have been a younger contem¬ 
porary of Eukratides (cir. 171-165 B.C.) and consequently 
of Pushyamitra (cir. 187-151 B.C.). 

Now, the disruption of the Indo—Greek kingdom after 
Demetrios may be accepted as an historical fact. The 
existence of two rival Greek kingdoms in India and their 


Pbilopator, and the title would be somewhat incongruous if he were a parricide. 
It may be argued that the parricide was Apollodotos Soter and not Apollodotos 
Phtlopator, but we should remember that the titles Soter and Phiiopator sometimes 
occur on the same coin (Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins, p. 48) and therefore it 
is impossible to justify the separation of Apollodotos Soter and Apollodotos 
Phiiopator as two entities. 

1 tnd. Ant., 1880, p. 256. 

49—1829R. — 
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mutual dissensions are proved by literary 
Evidence* The Purfhjus say: 


and numismatic 


Bhamshj/aiUlha Havana dharmatulj Mmato'rthatah 
naiLtt unHi'tMtisthikliift U hhavakyanti nanldihpuh 
yW-doske-durtchllTC bhamhyanti nfpas Ut te ' 
sin ' am oaia-vadhenaim hatm chain j wtmspamm. 

^ bcre [* ^ fl vapas here by reason of religious 
K ,f mV >r a,1,bl ! t, ; n or funder; they will not be kings 
■ST*** aDOl ^ ed ,mt wiJ1 f oUow evil customs by reason 
,JZ ™ tF TT ftf «* ^ Massacring women and 

.1 ki " ss wm '** ,he rartL 

The Gdrgl Salphim informs us : 

%£»** "" >'■*»■« yuddka durnmtofr 

f , . 1 kui £ dom - caused between themselves.” 3 

the house of ' lo druggies l>etw©en kings of 

En thy demos. niler^ °f the family of 

indicates that tii '* / ,L ' evif1 f Ilce ' lvllloh We possess clearly 
and I J ok ' i ™d rivals y f Eulwtidi 

St Jsto I W Z \ P ° lk>d0t08 ’ Agathokleia and 
of Eukrotides has 1..^ 1 ennn ^ er < A square copper* coin 

Ipnd MeglulZati^^ o* ^ ^ 

*- - - •«-tS- -z.z sr 

Jt *** 1 «i*M ■ ' 14 ' C ‘ mh ^ ***" 1 970 “'»• 

■‘hiJd." * "" <jJI «p*riag Dctihir wcediu) soi- 

; * <*■ koj.- ^ P p. K( 7( 

• • <n. w. m, ^ M 
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devatfi." They are often coins (?) of Apollodofns res truck.' 
From this it is probable that Apollodotos was n rival of Enkra- 
(ides, and was superseded in the rule of Ekpiski, which lay in 
the district identified with Iialiristau and the valleys of 
Phorband and Pnnjshir, by the letter, Rapamt further 
[Joints out 3 that Tlelioklos restruek the eoins of A gat I ink loin 
and Strato l ruling conjointly anti also of Rtrnto I reigning 
alone. Further, the restrikiug is always by Heliokies, never 
by Agathokleia And Stmto I. From this it is clear that 
Agathoklcia and Strnto T ruled over an InHoftrcek principality 
either before, or in the time of IIcliokleR, but probably not 
after him. ■»- 

We havn seen that according to the evidence of Justin 
and the Kfipifo coins Eukratidas probably fought against two 
rivals, namely, Deme&rios and Apollodotos; his son Helinkes 
Hsu fought against two rivals, namely, Agathoklcia and Strata 
I- As Demetrios and Apollodotos were both antagonists of 
Knkratides and used similar coin-types, the inevitable 
inference is that they were very near in time as well us in 
relationship to one another, in fact that one immediately 
followed the other. Now Demetric* was beyond doubt the 
son and successor of En thy demos, consequently Apollodbtos 
must have been his successor. 

As Heliokles was in all probability a son of Eukratides, 
the rival of Apollodotos, he must have been a younger contem¬ 
porary of Apollodotos. Consequently, TTdiokles’ Antagonists, 
Agathoklcia and St rat o I, whose coins lie ren truck, were 
very near in time to Apollodotos. Strata l later on ruled 
conjointly with his grandson Strata II. There is no room for 
the long and prosperous reign of Menander in the period 
which elapsed from Demetrios to Strata IT. According 


1 RufwiEt P ITUS, UW, p. Amorduag to hkim " iraftHkiiig in tfwslf is 

I'Tfdfllipft oOfiqin*,! * hai uimply of enmraen:Lfll rr-IlltOIkltatp <JAQS, lu6&, p. 

2 JRab, im , p P . w s, chi, p. ssa. 
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Milinl n U M WSt ? ad i ti ° n recorded iu the Milinda-panho, 
Z i tt fift enan t der " 0Ui ; ished “ 50 ° *■»." not earlier 
ISwLf Z Z, the Parini parinibbdnato 

ZiniTil \T kmte Cte This tradition 

according a tn d p T ***** than the period 144 ' 44 B C - 
according Z Ce J onese reckoning, or 86 B.C.-14 A.D. 

accord inf *? Cant0nese trad ition, for Menander. Thus both 
Menandpr ° 1 mi:msma tie evidence and literary tradition 
of Pnshvairdt 1 °°t iave * M?en t4ie In do-Greek contemporary 
iintifill 'Zri V s Demetri0S Wh0 ^crnld, therefore, be 
and Kaliftec 1 ^ _ avana i nvade r referred to by Patafijali 

Vasumitra ^’ ° M ° f WhoSe armies was defeated by Prince 


The Asvamedha Sacrifices 

the Yavam^Pr 'Ictorious wars with Vidarbha (Berar) and 

horse^acrifiees/Th« a 8 a“riflce eted ““ l ’ er,ormance of tw ° 

scholars as marking-m i f are regarded by some 

which was fully feveWd fiv ^ * f e Br ^ ma ? lcal reactifm 

of Samudra Gupta and hhf & Centunes later in the time 
upta and his successors. Buddhist writers are 


and Fleet (JBAfi, igi 4 nn O soroewhat similar chronological data by Frank 

3 Trenckner th ' \,,7’ ^ EHI ’ 3r(i P- «8. 

tJtner T Mihnda-pafiko n ^ 

VZ* n) that ApoITodoroa makes M T f" ‘ 15 nftt qUlt * right in 

wilh Apoflodotos, and some ™ ™ Wfltem P° r «y with Pemetrios, Trogu 

following Apollodonm and 551> ^ Eakraiidcs ' Sirab 

fcactmn conquests m the Indian ^ aU ' tont,&8 Bi ™P l y that extensiY 
partly by Demetrius. I t is nowhcrl T" paHly Menander an< 

contemporaries. The book of Tr mr h stated that the two conquerors wen 

kenn indications ar<> 1 & ^ ano£ b^r conclusion fa based, is lost 

Demetnoa bj Mauea > if-t the imitation of certain coins oi 

■ o, «* 01 p '™ 

». Eon ow (Acta oriental* i «, . 

fhot Menander i^mgresstd the r * >0ims out that there is no evidence 

who besieged Saketa and \Uah V- * a)>nim ' And thftt Demetrius was the ruler 

ram 1(1 TH< b 1!)39 . p. 103, Mr, R. P. Chanda 
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alleged to represent Pushy am it ra :is n cruel persecutor <»f the 
religion of Sakyamuni, But the probative value of the 
/)iry«rwrfdn<r, on which sonic modern writers place their 
chief reliance in regard to the matter, is seriously impaired 
by the representation of the “persecuting monarch as a 
Maury a, a descendant of Afoka himself. 1 Moreover, the 
prime motive which is said to have inclined the king to a 
vicious policy is, according to this Buddhist work, peromtaf 
iliory nnj wof religious fanaticism. Pushyaroitra did not 
dispense with the services of pro-Buddhist ministers, and the 
court of his son was graced by Pandita-KauSiki.* The 
Mtthwtimm 1 admits the presence, in Bihar, Oudh, Mfitwa 
;md adjacent provinces, of numerous monasteries with thou¬ 
sands of monies in the age of Puilhagftiimni of Ceylon (('. 
101-77 B.C.) which is partly avncltronooa with the Baim- 
liika-guiigu period. The Buddhist monuments at Bharhut 
erected “during the sovereignty of the Sungas" do not also 
bear out the theory that the Suugiis, among whom Pushy a- 
milra is included by the Ptitdnas } were the leaders of a 
militant Brfihrunnism. Though staunch adherents of orlhu- 
dox Hinduism, kings of the line of Pushy ami Ira do not appear 
to have been as intolerant as some writers represent them to 
be. 

The Mantri-pariahad in the days of Pushyamitra. 

1’atafijaU refers to the Sabhil of Pushyamitra. But it 
is uncertain as to whether the term refers to a Royal 
Durbar, a tribunal of justice, or a Council of Magnates. 
The existence of Councils or Assemblies of Ministers 
(jlfflHiri-Parisftad) is, however, vouched for by Kalidasa, 
If the poet is to Ih? believed the Council continued to he 

repiT-ij iEHmho'i attribution «tf tin? Tin! » n tfflnfinMti to P*metri^ m duablfal. 

Ihri riti.ru in ihn Ftflj&h nod tbu Low*r Tniltw Tilley, mmfld after Dmmtitriot 
hiii tother ktv# no worn fur doubt th*t Btraba ie right. 

1 wq, Vdi. v P |«. ao71 Di^flMdaiw. m-M, 

1 Afd/iiritd^pniirr4i)i l Act I- 
* tratm,. jl 103. 
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nn important element of the governmental machinery. 
He girds us the valuable information that even viceregal 
princes were assited by Pariahods,' The Mokivihagni- 
in it nun. refers in Hear tonus to the. dealings of Prince 
Agnimitra, the Viceroy of Vidifii (in Eastern Malwa), 
with his Pariskad : 

" Devn emm Amatya-pariskudo mjMpay&mi ,rt 

“ Mantr^prisft/ido* pyetad-wa darianam 
ih'iilha cibhaktdm irhjum-udeahantan 
dh urn lit ratMhaiiva samymhituh 
lau sthiisyntiis-tc nripater nideie 

paraxpa r-a vagroka^nirvUOra u" 

Mjil : tena hi Mantri-pariikadih briihi sendnye n-ra- 
2 icn%r likhyatam mum kriyatSm 

li seems that the Awtahja-pari shad or .1 fan f ri-pa risk a d 
was duly consulted whenever an important matter of 
foreign policy had to lie decided upon. 


1 n “ h!er *•*- III- Wl> Homt. out ttalt AMO tfumdra, .tu 

rach ™ ivU4 b - ¥ * Wy of MtMmAlm,. Tb<« (»* wirw^adM to tho 

£um4fiDifKt^a# g>f tljn Gujii jmiaj, 

J " Kin * t 1 will ■iwaiusi-* t1i.ii draiiofi to thr Council nr 

• Tfcti i, iht tuw „/ ih, (Council ol HumUn;. T!wk two Jong!. 
uj»be*nn ff ,h # tottutn- of tbrir «.penw lord divided ikon,. u th* hnnM 

«pl«*r Ife rok« of the ctarirttor. will mmIb fum in titir «H <jr Lia* to thw, art 
•soiag dutreetMl hj it,„tin] *tUek, Aci V. vrrse 14 . 

" KiT>8 *** ,hfl Coq ^'l tl * n to to the fhnml VTruec* written 
iW, efcrt." (Tewn^y , Wiioe^imito,, pp . 


Section It. Agsimitra abb hts Successors, 

i 

Pnshyamitra died in or about 15 1 B.C., probably after u 
reign of 36 years,' and was succeeded by bis son Agnimitra, 
Tiie name of a prince named Agnimitru has been found on 
several copper coins discovered in RohUkhand. Cunning¬ 
ham* was of opinion that this prince was probably not to be 
identified with the son of Pusbyamitni, but belonged to a 
local dynasty of North Fafichflla (Robilkhand). He gave 
two reasons for this conclusion t 

1. Agmraitra’s is the only coin-name found in Ihe 
Puranic lists. The names of the other “Mitra" kings 
occurring on coins of the so-called ' PaiichJllft series* do not 
agree with those found in the Purfituw. 

%. The coins are very rarely found beyond the limits of 
North Paflch&la. 

As to the first point Rivett-Carnac 4 and Jayas- 
wal* have shown that severe 1 coin-names besides that of 
AgniuiUra can be indentifird with those found in the 

' Ottlj thirty y*nr» ooCOrduag to » Is Ilia trtJitioo—“ ojf)i‘Uil|/ri .1 f un'yiijaiil 
dll. rAdlia tortmiliiUHt " OA 131*. llfl f. WrtUliiAga). 

* Ilia commentary on tho iNUM&lfiB wnn to *«ec«“ l th,t Agnimitra Is 
(ha vipnil «[ king Sfi-Jraka <rf tradition (Oka, p. 133; An". Wia#*, Of. Btt. Inst., 
1391* 360). On tins fjLhar Land Keith refers to a tradition rreonfaJ In. the Vira 
.finrtto oihI by the ynuflgrr Rijl*»lib*ra which represents Stidrak* It * mwaUar 
of L Sitavttlmrm king. Wc ere further ■ old by another writer tWl fiudrtJra defeat- 
M prince Erlli end ruled (or a long time, A l*l» alluded to in the Ilarihar 
Clarita represent* him M *» rnartij of Cbandraketd, lord of Chahnrt, apparently 
in South India (Keith, The So-wl^t Drama, p, 13®; .faMint Litrrnlwrn, p. ®S; 
UlKMh, History of Central and llVrtofn radio, pp. w f.). The story of Su.lriki 
a essentially legendary and it it difficult to sstract any historical truth out of it. 
The nbeyanm of Sitarthana power in the Upper Bwxaa for n long period I* a 
(act. But it b doe to the irruption of foreign tribe* from f&* Disloyal 

minister* iriay bare buljicd to bring in the iatadsr. 

* Cm as of AnristtE imfie, J>. TO- £■/■ Allan, OICAL, p. ni. 

* ja & b . leeo, ai n.* sr tr,: /«<r Ant., i$eo, su. 

* JBORS. BUT, p. *73. C/. 133*, pi*. 7 ff. 
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I uranic lists of Amiga and Kflnva kings; for example, 
Bhadra-ghoaha may be identified with G bosh a, the seventh 
iiiug of the Puranic list of Siiiiga kings. Bhilmimitrii, may 
be identified with the Kai.ivn king of that name. Jethamitra, 
v.|m is identified with the successor of AgniinitTn, tin, , Yaau- 
*f\t.slitjui or Sii~Jyeslita, who is culled simply Jyeshlha in 
thi. 1 I 1 iviuui man script, no doubt left coins that belong to 
a different series. But even he is closely connected with an 
Agmmitrn. Several names indeed cannot he identified, but 
thc\ may have been names of those Atibgas who survived the 
usurpation of Vasndeva, Kfmva and the remnant of whose 
poiM'r was destroyed by the so-culled And hr us and Atsimandi, 1 

As to the second point we should remember that “Mitra ,r 
coins, even those which undoubtedly belong to the so-called 
Pafichala series, have been found in Oudh, the Basil district, 
and even P&faliputra, 09 well us in Pafldifda. Names of two 
Mitru kings, Brailmauiitea and Indraniitru , of whom the 
latter undoubtedly belonged to the Paflchala group, are found 
engraved on two rail pillars at Bixlh Gaya as well us oil coins 
discovered at Mathura, Panohala and Kummimr.* In (ho 
Tacc of these facts it is difficult to say that the "Mitms" in 
question were a local dynasty of North Pafidifito. The 
matter, however, must be regarded as suhjudice. 


‘ «/ J*c /Cali Apt, h SI, b. 11 Pa,, M%tt , 0IC A7„ p, 

* Ofnotm Of Oil K«Ii Age. p, *9. 


CimaingW, Wu 0 / ancient Indie, pp , m, gS; Allan, CICAt, pp, crix, 
rXS: ^aJ Shtief Hf^rt f w Jflpr-fl, p, 10: Uk>eti ASH, 

■ p. U7: iiiCJ. law), pp, iff. Thr- nattia in.trs owun Lb ■ tuutitairJ 

.n-np.ioB m, , pUtnr »t JMh (lay A w.th Ulb till, J*dila added b*fe» it. 

,Jf Blt "’ h ln£j ^P* 0 * ** r “ “ LJfnttfyluy (nag W j tb Tnrlrtmlirt 

ar n«n». Bidet, fwUwr idautiCWs turn with K.uiiklpiUr* TnJrtpMmlia, iwbn&d 
«! W* Knrafic. «h», cn.ue flQ pilMl of CQpiof . n , n „ lithflt 

K*ii*.k,p.ntn iwtnd. (rf ra^itB.K.BOiii „f U, e (Act 1), 

, *2*“ ,Mhi!y w “ Wa&i, wiu, ,i* n.k« a r a» a**. 

5J?.. lb * ^^nimitrain -kte , „ fhfl 

^ ^ «“** * *• *<» WLf of U,, rf 
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Agnimitra a successor, as we have already seen, was 
Jyeshfha {of the k Vishriu manuscript ), who Is very 
probably identical with Jethamitra of the coins . 1 

t he nest king Vasumitra was a boh of Aguimitra. 
During the life-time of his grandfather he had led the 
imperial army against the Yavancts and defeated them an 
the Sindhu (possibly in Central India) which probably 
formed the boundary between the empire of Push ya mi fan 
and the Indo-Greck territories in Malwa. 

\ asnmifau’s successor is called Bhndmkn in the Bhagu- 
t'afa Parana, Srdralsa and Odruka in the I 'ichrtn, Andhraka 
in the Vayu, and Antaka in the Huisija Parana. Jayaswal 
identified bin) with f. daka, a name occurring in a Pabhopft 
inscription. The epigraph has been translated thus: "By 
Asadhasena, the son of Gopiiii Yaihidari and maternal 
uncle of king Bahasatimitra, sou of Gopiiii, a cave was 
caused lo be made in the tenth year of Uflaks for the 
use of the liassapiya Arhftts,’* We learn from another 
Pabhosa inscription that As ad base tin belonged lo the roy.il 
family of Adhichhatri (A Inch ha Ira), the capital of North 
Ptitichala. Jayaswal maintained that Odraka (identified 
^ith Udfika) was the paramount $uftga sovereign, while 
^ ,c family of AslUJfjaseaa was either gubernatorial or 
feudatory to the Magadha throne. Marshall,* on the other 
bund, identified (lie fifth “Sufiga" with king Kitsipufau * 
Bhggabhadra mentioned in a Garuqfa Pillar Inscription 
found in t.lm old city of Vidtia, now Besuagar, -Tayaswal 
identified Bhagahhudra with Rhiiga Suftga, t.e., Bhlgavata 


Kmg 13 rfth trmm i L ri 11 I Iff haitand flf NI&iiIbtI* fffltitllPt pfemimi 

* n*r Q>ucti CinL j m -ilfcfl aplg nk|»tip. 

Cf.im A soiroE India, p, T4 H Allan, CIQA.T,* ict i. Not* iht cobnutiuD 
? 1 -antiiPi r » wfiti A^mniisn. Thft bma 4 .Tyi-.liihttmifcra. ju ajpl to occur 
■ci n ritnbffil itiKfipf iam m certain itout Fr*jrij*nli fi 11 ll! I v djatOTertsI dt Kuaisu 

[Amrita Utm Paitjfo' Jul ^ Ilf p &Ja 

7 A Quid* to SiWchi, p. 11 a. 

HjfK.tr tTftu i t rm. 
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of the Fi/raiias. This theory has to be given up in view 
of the discovery of another Besnagar Garikln Pillar 
Inscription (of the twelfth year after the installation of 
Maharaja Bhiigavata which proves that there was at 
Vidiaa a king named Bbfigavata apart from king Kilaipntra 
BbKgabharlra. Tn the absence of clear evidence connecting 
TJdaka with Vidi^fl it cannot be conlidently asserted 
that he belonged tn the bouse of Aguimitra and Bhagavata. 
The view or Marshall seems to be more probable. 1 

It appears that the successors of Agnimitra at Vididii 
cultivated friendly relations with the Greek sovereigns of 
the Western Pafijab, The policy of the Bactrian Creeks in 
this respect resembled that of their Sdcukidan predecessors. 
Seleukos, we know, first tried to conquer the Magadlia 
Empire, but, frustrated in his attempts, thought it prudent 
to make friends with the Mauryaa. The Bactrians, 
loo, after the reverses they sustained at the hands of 
Pnshyamitra’s genera), and weakened moreover by internal 
dissensions, apparently gave up, for a time at least, 
their hostile attitude towards the imperial power 
in the Gauges valley. We learn from the Bean agar 
Inscription of the reign of Bhagabliadra that Ileliadorn 
(Heliodoros), the son of Djya (Dion), a native of Taxila, 
came as an ambassador from Maharaja Amtalikita 
(Anti alk idas) to flsjnn KtisTputra Bhiigabhadra the 
Saviour (T/afara) who was prospering in the fourteenth 
year of his reign. The ambassador, though a Greek, 
professed the Blidyurafn religion and set up a Giirjid'*’ 
(lhraja jn honour of V asudeva (Krishpa), the god of gods. 


♦ Or. Buna* point* tut flHQ, 19% 981 Lbtl "in tin nhieuct of it* aoti 
'“ SitC it ii UiBculf 10 **? at tH3Ce whalW UiUU ll (I « 

[>. rsurial MOJ» uf a kmj nr li# local notnt uf tho placa whiun ibn £1*9 w** 
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Ilf was apparently well-versed in the which 

lie might have 1 1 card recited in his native city of Taxila. 

Nothing in particular is known regarding the three 
immediate successors of Bhadrafea. The ninth king 
Bbagavata had a long reign which extended over 32 years. 
Dr, Bhanrlarkar identifies him with the Maharaja 
Bhagavatu mentioned in one ol the Besnagar Inscriptions 
referred to above. BbSgavat&’a successor Devabhiiti or 
Dcvaldifimi was a young and dissolute prince- The 
Pit rapes state that lie was overthrown after a reign of 
ID years by his Amattja or minister Vasudeva. Bana in 
his Harshacharila says that the over-libidinous Safiga was 
bereft of his life by ids Anuthjii Vasudeva with the help 
of a daughter of DcvabhulYs slave woman (DSsi), disguised 
as his queen. Biiija’s statement doc? not necessarily imply 
that Devabhiiti was identical with the uiordered Suuga 
His statement oiay be construed to mean that ^ asudeva 
entered into a conspiracy with the emissaries of DevubhCiti 
to briu 35 about the downfall of the reigning Sutiga. 
(Blifigavata), and to raise Devabhiiti to the throne. But 
iu view of the unanimous testimony of the Parana^ this 
interpretation of the statement of Bana canuot be upheld. 

The Bunga power was not altogether extinguished 
after the tragic cud of Devabbuti. It probably survived 
in Central India 5 till the rise of the so-called Andhra*, 
Andhmbbrityas or Satava lianas who "swept away the 
remains of the iSuiiga power" and probably appointed 

J Thp HUM (mmortil tit. *t»p* to imiiinrtdity, Jama, tfcaja ntxl 

, icff^itAklki ind wilehfo |ntBl P msnmslled ill I be laficnd 

pnTfe of Hrliuduin'ti iuferiptiou, Mcur sfj *Y. 43. ; XL 7. 3&; 

Diinqiii4jdjo f pramdd^c^ui it ilr^many Cj+ alus GiM* XU T 

1J&}, Sffle JA5B r 1G"2:2 t No. Jf) 4 w Afli« WW, p. 1M: JRAS* IflWi 

iwss p iob 7(. idtei; m; m*, imii mQ. isaa, «io; AmM$ 0 / *»# 

Bhtoufatkat ImtUvU* Ifli* 113. p. 50 p 

j C'/l DfMJthAi 0 / sJi^ A'iili A iJk , p IB. 
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Silunandi' to govern the Vidiffi regioo. gidaoandi-’a 
younger brother had a grandson (, dauhitra ) named Sisuka 
who became the ruler of Purikar 



1 Ibid, 19. 

1 For the location of porika 





Section III. Importance of the Baimbiea-Susga 
Period of Indian History. 

The rule of the emperors of the “house” of Pusbyamitra 
marks an important epoch in the history of India in 
general and of Central India in particular. The renewed 
incursions of the Yavanas, which once threatened to 
submerge the whole of the Madhyadeia, received a check, 
and the Greek dynasts of the borderland reverted to the 
prudent policy of their Seleukidan precursors. There 
was an outburst of activity in the domains of religion, 
literature and art, comparable to that of the glorious epoch 
of the Guptas. In the history of these activities the names 
of three Central Indian localities stand pre-eminent: 
Vidiga (Besnagar), Gonarda and Bharhut. As Foucher 
points out “it was the ivory-workers of Vidisa who carved, 
in the immediate vicinity of their town, one of the monu¬ 
mental gates of Saftcbi.” Inscriptions at or near VidiSa (and 
Ghosundl) testify to the growing importance and wide 
prevalence of the Bhagavata religion. Though no A6oka 
arose to champion this faith, the missionary propaganda 
of its votaries must have been effective even in the realms 
of Yavana princes, and a Yavana duta or ambassador was 
one of its most notable converts. Gonarda 1 was the 
traditional birth-place of the celebrated Pataiijali, the 
greatest literary genius of the period, Bharhut saw the 
construction of the famous railing which has made the 
sovereignty of the Surigas (Suganarh raja) immortal. 


1 See IHQ. 19-26. 367. According to tho Sutta Nipata Gontrda stood midway 
between Ujjain and Besnagar (VidiAa) -Cann. Lee. 1918, 4; Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Research Society, Jan., 1935, pp. 1 ff- {Sircar’s trans, of S, 
L^vi s note on Gonarda), 




CHAPTER VII. THE FALL OF THE MAGADHAN 
AND INDO-GREEK POWERS. 

Section I. The Ksnvas, the Later Sungas and 
the Later Mitras. 

Vasudeva at wbose instance the "over-libidinous 
Sunga” was "reft of his life" founded about 75 B.C. a 
new line o{ kings known as the Kanva or Kanvayana 
dynasty, like Puranas give the following account of this 
family. "He (Vasudeva), the Kanvayana, will be king 
9 years. His son Bhumimitra will reign 14 years. His son 
Narayana will reign 12 years. His son Su^arman wall 
icign 10 years. Ihese are remembered as the tfuhga-bhritya 
Kanvayana kings. These four Kanva Brahmanas will 
enjoy the earth. They will be righteous. In succession to 
them the "earth" will pass to the Andhras." Bhumimitra 
may have been identical with the king of that name 
known from coins. 2 


’ Pc38iblj 0nlj Ea9tt ™ M * Iw * stood tbe later ''Snaga' 1 capital VidiSS 

oi Beenagar* End some adjoining tracts. 

1 Gb0 * h ‘ a incUne ‘ 1 t0 indu(i « among tbe Kaijva kings a ruler 

named farvatata who is known ’from the Ghosupdi iaiattption, Ind. dot. 1932. 
Nov. ,203 : P ' Iad ” I3tii ’ 198ff ) ^ have ^en a devotee 0 r Samkarshana 
and \isudeva and a performer of tbe horse-sacrifice, But the identification of the 
(.ajayana family, to which the king belonged, with the Gajayanas or God arenas 

C/ * 1HQ ' l933> 79Tff) ioel not 3eelQ to be plausible, There seems to bo no more 
reason to identify the Gojayanas w;th the GadSyanas than with tbe Gabsyanss 

nr ° f th6 3u "° kl “ Ka ^ apa R f0u P (Calaod, Baudh. Srauta tutra 

III. 4 2d- 454). It is important to remember the fact that the HarMa refers to a 

L ZL 7 “ S ,h V eT;ver oftheAirmmwttflin tbe Kali Age. The Gangayanas 
no doubt also recall tbe Ganges of Mysore who claimed to belong to tbe 

i:::r t msu,ry 01 m indian pc °^ v* ^ ? »«»- 

But the eqna.mn Gajayana=GangAyana is not proved. 
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The chronology of the Kanva dynasty is a matter of 
controversy. In his Early History of the Deccan, Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar observes, “the founder of the Andhra- 
bhrityas is said to have uprooted not only the Kauvas, 
but ‘whatever was left of the power of the Suhgas.’ And 
the Kauvas are pointedly spoken of as Suhga-bhrityas 
or servants of the Suhgas. It, therefore, appears likely 
that when the princes of the Suhga family became weak, 
the Kanvas usurped the whole power and ruled like the 
Peshwas in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of 
their masters but reducing them to the character of 
nominal sovereigns. Thus then these dynasties reigned 
contemporaneously, and hence the 112 years that 
tradition assigns to the Suhgas include the 45 assigned 
to the Kanvas. 

Now, the Puranic evidence only proves that certain 
princes belonging to the Suhga stock continued to rule 
till the so-called “Andhra-bhritya” conquest and were 
the contemporaries of the Kanvas. But there is nothing 
to show that these rois faineants of the “Suhga” stock 
were identical with any of the ten “Suhga” kings 
mentioned by name in the Puranic lists, who reigned 112 
years. On the contrary, the distinct testimony of the 
Puranas that Devadhuti, the tenth and last “Suhga” of 
the Puranic lists, was the person slain by Vasudeva, 
the first Kanva, probably shows that the rois faineants, 
who ruled contemporaneously with Vasudeva and his 
successors, were later than Devabhuti, and were not 
considered to be important enough to be mentioned by 
name. Consequently the 112 years that tradition assigns 
to the ten “Suhga” kings from Pushyamifcra to Devabhuti 
do not include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. It is, 
therefore, not unreasonable to accept with slight modifica¬ 
tions the views of Dr. Smith regarding the date of the 
family. According to the system of chronology adopted 
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in these pages, the period of Kama rule extended from 
civ. B.C. 75 to civ. B.C. 30. 

’Very little is known about the history of Magadha 
proper after the Kanvas. To reconstruct the history of 
the province from the fall of the Kanvas to the rise of the 
Gupta dynasty is a difficult task. The so-called Andhras 
° r _ Satavalianas who are represented as destroying the 
Kama sovereignty, apparently in Eastern Malwa, do not 
appear to have ruled in Magadha proper. 1 The greatest 
among . them are called ‘Sovereigns of the Deccan’ 

(DalcshinSpathapati) and an accurate idea of the field of 
their political and military activities may he obtained 
rom the epithets ‘lisamuda-toyapUavahana,' ‘whose 
chargers had drunk the water of the three oceans,’ and 
tmamudradhrpati,’ ‘overlord of the three seas’ occurring 
m ep.graphic and literary records. The sway of rulers 

ike the Guptas, on the other hand, is said to have exten¬ 
ded as far as the four seas. 

The discovery of a c lay seal with the legend 
Mckhahmm- suggests that at one time the Gaya region 
nas under the sway of Maukhari chiefs. But the precise 
date o the record is not known. Equally uncertain is 

date of Maharaja Trikamala who ruled in the same 


m. rjrjsr^r: r;; $ :rz ™ 

dlwowwd at Eativa in the Kolah Smu* • JT- SDiCnpt,ODa bave *>mb 

of MenSeia] pillars by Maukhari Ua)r rec,rdin « th * erection 

in the third century A. D. kE p . ind. XXIl/TaT* ” | fc' enelal9 or miUtary governors 1 
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region in the year G4 of an unspecified era. E pi graphic 
evidence of a Into date points to some connection between 
the Lichehlmvis ami Pushpapura (Patuliputra). But it 
is diflicult to say how far the tradition is genuine. 
The only rulers of note in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era, whom we know from 
epigraph ic evidence to have ruled in Magadlm and the 
neighbouring provinces, are the so-called ‘Mltraa*. 
The prevalence of f Mltra* rule is also hinted at by 
references in -Inina literature to Balamitru and Bhiuu- 
mitra among the successors of rushynmitra. From u 
study of available epigraphs Ur. Barua lias compiled a 
list of ‘Milra kings*. It includes the names of Brihat- 
svatimitru. Indragnimitra, Brahmaraitra, Bjiliaspalimitra 
(Dharjmamitra and Ytslmumitra. To these should perhaps 
be added the names of VarunamUra and Gomitra. 1 Of 
these only Indrugnimitra, Brahma mi tra and possibly 
Brihaspatimitra are definitely associated with Mngadha 
in addition to other territories. The rest arc connected 
with KausamhI and Mathura. 

It is not known in what relationship most of these 
41 Mi Ira” kings stood to one another or to the celebrated 
families of the Smtgaa and the Kitovas. 

In Bataliput ra as well as in Mathura the '‘Mitras” 
seem to have heeu replaced eventually by the Scythian 
‘Murundaa* and Satraps who, in their turn, were supplanted 
by the Nagas and the Guptas. Some scholars place 


1 Alltft jef.-n to kingl flrtfcmimilr*. Oliih*(d£tfi. Surj*mt<nk and 

Viiboumitn trim iuoM min* iileotinl iu iJN «rit,h Uioh «l Ouuiira. Thrv 

fallowed tulcr* ffbuie DiEikDI coded in — djlf«,—M(lt md —gfiatiiAi 

O. P. 00^51. 
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immediately before the Guptas a family called Kota 
which may have ruled in Pataliputra. 1 


1 For statements in this section see Ep. Ind. VIII, 601T; Harshacharita 
VIII, (p. 261); Gunn., ,lfaAd6od)u; ASI.. 1008-9, 141; 1HQ 192G, 411; 
1929, 398, 595f: 1930, Iff. 1933, 419: Kielhore. N. I. Inscriptions. No. 641; 
Indian Culture, I. G95; EH1. 3rd ed. 227n; JKAS., 1912, 122; Smith 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Mtutum, 185, 190, 194; AIIbd, CICAl. 
pp. xcvi-xcviii, rat, 150ff, ICQff, ]73ff, I95ff, 202 ff. 





Section II. The Satavahanas and the Chetas. 

While the Sungas and Kanvas were engaged in their 
petty feuds, new powers were rising in trans-Vindhyan 
India. These were the Satavahana 1 (the so-called Andhra 
or Audhra-bhritya 2 ) kingdom of Dakshinapatha and the 
Cheta or Cheti kingdom of Kalihga. 

The founder of the Satavahana dynasty was Siniuka 
whose name is misspelt as Sisuka, Sindhuka and Sipraka 
in the Puranus. Those works state that the “Andhra” 
Simuka will assail the Kanvayanas and Susarman, and 
destroy the remains of the Sungas’ power and will obtain 
this “earth”. If this statement be true then it cannot be 
denied that Simuka was for some years a contemporary 
of Susarman (40-30 B.C.) and flourished in the first 
century B.C. Rapson, Smith and many other scholars, 
however, reject the unanimous testimony of the Puranas. 
They attach more importance to a statement about 
which there is not the same unanimity, that the “Andhras” 
ruled for four centuries and a half. Accordingly, they 
place Simuka towards the close of the third century 
B.C., and say that the dynasty came to au end in the 
third century A.D. 

A discussion of Simuka's date involves the considera¬ 
tion of the following questions : — 


1 The form Sativalmna is found in the Bhagalpur Grant of Narsyarjspala 
and the form Salivahana in literature. See also Sir R. G, Bhandarbar, EHD , 
Sett ion VII. 

1 The designation 'Andhra-jatiyn' or ‘Andhra’ ia found in the Pitr&nas 
which represent the founder as a bhritira or servant of the last Kirjva kins. 
Sir R, (J. Bhanda rk-ir. following apparently the Vishnu Purana, styles the 
dynasty founded by Sirauki Andkru-bhfilna, i.e .. Andhraa who were on;:e 
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1. What is the age of the script of the Nanaghat 
record of Nayanika, daughter-in-law of Simuka (or of his 
brother and successor, Krishna) ? 

2. What is the actual date of Khaiavela’s Hathl- 
gumpha Inscription which refers to a Satakarni, who 
was apparently a successor of Simuka ? 

3. What is the exact number of the so-called Andhra 
kings and w r hat is the duration of their rule ? 

As to the first point we should note that according 
to Mr. R. P. Chanda the inscription of Nayanika is 
later than the Besnagar Inscription of Bhagavata, 
possibly the penultimate king of the “line” of Pushya- 
mitra mentioned in the Pur anas. 1 Consequently Simuka 


servants. But that designation should properly be applied to the seven Abbiras 
who are mentioned as the successors of the line of Simuka on page 15 of 
Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age fcf* Vishnu. P. IV, 24, 13). 

1 MAST., No, 1, pp. 14-15. In IHQ, 1929 fp. 601} Mr, Chanda points to 
the agreement of the Nanaghat script with the Bemsgur Inscription of the 
time of Anti&lkidas. But the exact date of Antialbidas is uncertain. He may 
have belonged So the lat*er half of the second century B* C. or the first half of 
the next century* 

Mr* R. D, Banerjij while disagreeing with the views of Mr. Chanda in regard 
to certain points* admits, aft^r a det-aileJ eiaroinatitn tf certain epigraphs, that 
**tbe Nanaghat instripikne show the use of a very large number of Esatrapa or 
early Ku^a^a forms aide by side with older roes** (Afcm, Asiat. See , Bengal, 
Vol. XI ( No. 3, p. 145}* According to Bapson f Andhra Coins . lxxvii) the form 
of the akshara- da f found in the Nanagha^ reccrd resembles that of a coin-legend 
which is assignable to the first or stcqnd century B* C* 

It is not suggested that either Banerji or Rapson placed the Nanaghat record in 
the first century B.C r But some of the facts they have placed before qs do not 
preclude the possibility of a date in the first century R* C. The theory that the 
record belong® *o the second century B.C. rests in some measure on the 
assumption tacitly accepted by tie older generation of scholars that Kharavela 1 * 
thirteenth year corresponds to the year 165 of the time of the Maurya kings 
{Biihler, Indian Palaeography, 39; Bapson ivii)* 
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may be placed in the Kanva period, i.e., in the first 
century B.C.—a date which accords with Puranic 
evidence. 1 

As to the second point Mr. R. D. Banerji gives 
good grounds for believing that the expression Ti-vasa - 
sata occurring m the passage “Pamchame che dani vase 

Namdaraja ti-vasa-sata . ’ of the EathTgumpha 

Inscription means not 103 but 300. 2 This was also the 
view of Mr. Chanda and, at one time, of Dr. Jayaswal. 8 


1 BSbter also observes (ASWJ., Vol. V, C5) that the characters of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions belong to a period anterior bj about 100 years to that 
of the edicts of Gantainiputra Satakariji and bis son Puiumsyi. Scholars who 
place the Xanaghat record in the first half of the second centnry B.C., and the 
epigraphs of the lime of Gautamipulra Sstakanji in the second centuiy A.D., 
will have to account for the paucity of Satavabana records during a period of 
abooi three hundred years (if tlial be the actual length of the interval between 
the age of the husband of Kagauiita and the reign of the son of BalaSri). 
Mr. N. G. Majutudur (The Monument, of Sanchi Vol. I, pt iv, p. 277j places 
the Nanaghaf recurd during the period 100-75 B.C. 

1 J BOBS, 1917, 495-497. 

3 JBO«S, 1917, 432; cf. 1918, 377, 385. The older view was changed in 
1927. 233 , 244. According to the usually accepted interpretation of a passage in 
the Halhjgumpba record Kharavela. in his fifth year, extended an aqueduct 
that had not been used for “ti-vasa-sata" since Nsndaraja. If ‘‘ti-sosa-safa" 
ls taken to mean 103 years, Kbara vela's accession in net ba placed 103 — 5 = 96 
years after Kandara;a. His elevation to the position or Yuvar&ja took place 
9 years before the date, i.e., 98 - 9 = 89 years after Nandaraja I i.e., not later 
than 324 B.C.—89=235 B.C.l- Kharavela's father was apparently on the throne 
at that time, and he aeetns to have been preceded by his father. But we learn 
from A soke's ioscriptions that Kalinga was actually governed at that time by a 
Maurya Kumdra mrder the suzerainty of Aioka himself. Therefore “ti-rasa- 
sata' should be taken to mean 300, and not 103 years. The figure ‘ibree 
hundred’ (a round number) is in substantial agreement with the Purdilic tradi¬ 
tion about the interval between tha Nandas and Satakar^i I, 137 [period of the 
-Mauryas)+112 (or the Siuigas)-f 45 (of the Kaijvas) -f-23 fof Simuka)-rlO (of 
Krishna)=327. 
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If Ti-vasa-sata means 300, Kharavela and bis contem¬ 
porary Satakarni may have flourished 300 years after 
Nandaraja, i.e., in or about 24 B.C. This agrees with 
the Puranic evidence according to which Satakarni’s 
father (or uflcle) Simuka assailed the last Kanva king 
Su^arman (c. 40-30 B.C.). 1 

We now come to the third point, viz,, the determina¬ 
tion of the exact number of Satavahana kings, and the 
duration of their rule. 

Regarding each of these matters we have got in the 
Purdnas quite a number of different traditions. As to 
the first the Matsya Purana says— 

“ Ekona-vimSatir 2 hyete Andhra bhokshyanti vai malum,” 
but it gives thirty names.® 

The Vayu Purana, with the exception of the i M’ 
manuscript, says — 

Ityete vai nripas trim Sad Andhra bhokshyanti ye 
mahim'’ (these thirty Andhras will enjoy the earth); 
but most of the Vayu manuscripts name only seventeen, 
eighteen, or nineteen kings. 

As to the duration of the Andhra rule several Matsya 
manuscripts assign to them a period of 460 years. 

“Tesharh varsha Satani syuS chalvdri shastir eta-cha.’' 

Another Matsya manuscript puts it slightly 
differently :— 

“DvadaSadhikam ctesham rdjyam Sata-chatushlayam" 
i.e., the period of their sovereignty is 412 years; 

1 Simuka may have ascended the throne (in the Deccan) several years before 
the date 40 30 B.C* when he assailed the Kar^vayanas possibly in Central India 
The period of hia rule after the defeat of the Kapvas may hays been le?s than 
23 years. Thus the actual interval between the Nandag and Satakarni may well 
have been a little less than 327 years* 
s Variant ekoTta-natatim ^DKA, 43)* 

3 Pergitcr points out (p. 30) that 3 Matsya Ms*, name 30, and the others vary 
the number from 28 to 21* 
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while the reigos of kings mentioned in certain Vaiju 
Mss. amount, according to Sir R. G, Bhandarkar, to 
only 272 years and a half. 

Obviously according to one tradition there were 
about seventeen, eighteen or nineteen kings, whose rule 
lasted some three centuries, while according to another 
tradition there were thirty kings, the length of whose 
reigns Covered a period of more than 400 years. In 
the opinion of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar the longer list 
includes the names of princes belonging to all the 
branches of the so-called Andkra-bhritya dynasty, and 
that the longer period represents the total duration of 
all the princes belonging to the several branches. The 
period of about three centuries, and the seventeen, eighteen 
or nineteen names given in the Vsyu Pur&nit, and hinted 
at in the Matsya, refer to the main branch. That 
there were several families of Satavahanas or Satakarais, 
distinct from the main line that had its principal seat in 
the upper Valley of the Godavari, cannot be denied. 
The Kavya Mlmamsa of Rajas>ekhara and several other 
works as well as epigraphs in the Kanarese country and 
elsewhere testify to the existence of Satavahanas and 
Satakamis who ruled over Kuntala 1 (the Kanarese 
districts) before the Kadambas. The fullest Matsya 
list includes a group of kings (Nos. 10-14), including 
one named “Kuntala” Satakarni, who are (generally 
speaking) passed over in silence by the Vdyu. 2 Skanda- 
svati, No. 11 of the full list, reminds one of Skanda- 
niiga-i $ at aka, a prince of a Kanarese line of Satakamis 

1 A I^atavahcitia of Kuntala is referred to bj the (1934, 

Ch* X, p t 50) as having ordered the exclusive use of Prakrit in bkharem. He 

may have been identical with the famous kiog Hala (cf, Kunta'a+janataya* 

i^ena HdUna, ibid. Notes, p, 197 ) 

* Even Hala (No, 17) is omitted in the Vdyu Ms, iDJLi. p. 36) and the 
EroAmdn^fl P. <Rapson, And/ira Coins, Ixvii). 
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mentioned in a Kanheri inscription. 1 As to Kuntala 
Satakarpi (No. 13), the commentary on Vatsyayana’s 
Kama sutra takes tlie word Nun tala in the name Kuntala 
Satakarni Satavahana to mean “Kuntala-vishaye fatatvat 
tat-samakhyah .”? It is, therefore, fair to conclude that 
the Matsya M&S, which mention 30 Satavahana kings 
include not only the main group of kings but also those 
who were closely associated with Kuntala. ^ 

On the other hand, the Vaiju, Brahmanda and certain 
Matsya MSS., generally speaking, show a tendency to 
omit the Satavahanas of Kuntala and the rulers of the 
period ol Saka revival under Rudra-dainan I, and mention 
only about 19 kings most of whom belonged to the main 
line whose rule may have lasted for about three centuries. 
If the main line of Satavahana kings consisted only of 
about nineteen princes, and if the duration of their rule 
he approximately three centuries, there is no difficulty in 
accepting the Puranic statement that Simuka flourished in 
the time of the later Kfinvas, that is to say, in the first 
century B.C., and that bis dynasty ceased to rule in the 
Northern Deccan in the third century A.D. The sovereign¬ 
ty of the Satavahanas and Satakarnis of Kuntala lasted 
longer and did not come to an end probably before the fourth 
century A.D., when it was ended by the Kadambas. 
Thus the total duration of the rule of all the lines of 


1 liapnon, Andhra Cnint, liii. The fact that ho was & prince at the time 
of Hie record need not prove that be never came to the throne. The Puranic 
lists themselves ofu*o include names of princes <e\g, ( Arjtma p Abhimiinyu, 
Siddhartha) who never ruled as king*. Certain Matsya Mss. insert tbe group 
to which Sk a ad as vat i belongs after no. i.e * ChaiiilaSri (DKA r p, 36). 

1 He was so named because he was born in the Kantala country. Of . 
names like Uruvela-Nadi* and Gaya Kassapa (Dialogues of the Buddha , f, l$A\ 
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Satakarnis is really more than 400 years. 1 The kings 
of the Kuntala group (Nos. 10-14 of the DKA list) are 
no doubt usually placed before the great Gautamiputra 
and his successors. But Pargiter points out that in 
certain Matsya MSS. Nos. 10-15 are placed after the 
penultimate king of the line (No. 29). 2 3 As to Hala 
(No. 17) if he is really the author of the Gathdsapta- 
sall, he could hardly have flourished before the fourth 
century A.D, The references to Vikramaditya-charita, 
Ahgaraka-vara and Eadbika make it difficult to assign 
to him a date before the Great Gautamiputra. We have 
many other instances of the inversion of the order of 
kings in the Purdnas .* The fact that the extant Puranic 
texts do misplace kings appears abundantly clear from 
the important discovery of a coin of Siva Sri Apilaka whom 
Mr. Dikshit connects with the later Satavahanas though 
the Purdnas place him early in the list. 4 

Regarding the original home of the Satavahana family 
there is also a good deal of controversy. Some scholars 


1 The period '300 years* {V&yu P,} tony refer to the rule of the #riparral/pa 
Atujhras iDKA, 46). Kvea then it is important to remember that the cessatia 
of * Andhra" rote in the upper Deccan in the third century A.D. is not incom- 
palibte with a date for the founder in the first century B.C. For the rule of the 
^ iitaka rim survived in Kuntala till Ihe rise of the Kadarabaa, Thus the Purdnas 
i re right in aligning to the entire line of 36 kings a period of about four 
c e-d tunes and a half. 

% DKA, p, 36 On pp. 20, 35, Pargiter gives other instances of 'misplace- 
meat* of kings by the P uranic MSS. 

3 Set pp. 104, 115f ante. 

4 See idcouoe, March 10* l£35 t p. 9. The co r n belongs to the Mfth&koe&la 
society of Raipur (G P,). It bears the figure of an elephant with Brahmi 
legend on the obverse. The reverse is blank. On numismatic grounds the place 
of thin ruler is according to Mr. K. N, Dikshit, more with the later kings of the 
dynasty than with the earlier ones as indicated in the Purdnas, For the late 
date of Bata of the K until* country see Bfiand. Corn. Kof., 1S9* C/. Reference 
tc Badha in the Saptaiatakarm (Ind w 4 rtf., Ill 25n.J. 

Mr. EL F. CbattopadhyAya deduces from the discrepant lists of the Mahtja § 
and Vayu Purdna? and from epigraphic and numismatic evidence, certain 


52—1829 B 
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think that the Satavahanas were not Andbras (Telugus) 

theories about l) the existence of two contemporary Satsvahana kingdoms 
ruled by eon and /other respectively, (3) cross-cousin marriages and 13) main¬ 
lines! succession, which he discusses in JASB, 1927, 503ff and 1939, 317-339, 
la his opinion the discrepancies in the Puraijic lists esnnot he due to auy 
oversight or slip on the part of the editors (1927, p. 501). They are to be explained 
by the theory of au original version (that contained in the Malty a) which gives 
the full list of Gautamipntras as well as VasishtbEputras, and a 'revised text" 
(contained in the layu and Brahmanda) -which retains the Gautamtpntras but 
from which certain names were deliberately expunged as the rulers in question 
were not considered by the revising authorities to possess the privilege of having 
the names preserved in the pura?as lifeid p. 605/. Kings le.g., Vasis{!iiputra 
Fulam&vi), whose names are "expunged" from the "revised text” of the Vayu 
and the Brahmandu Puranas, belong to a “set" which is genealogically 
connected with the other, sir., the Gautamiputca gronp, whose names are 
retained in the revised versions, bat "the succession did not coincide with the 
mode of descent, For instance, Gautamipntra Satakariji, according to the revised 
list, was succeeded not by his son Pnlnmavi, hut by another Gautamipntra, 
nr,, Ysjfla nri ip, 50J), It is farther added that 'on the coins of the Satuvabanss 
Ibe royal prefix and the mother's clan name are associated together and also 
disappear together except in the case of the third king of the line.* In the 
inscriptions also the association is invariable (excluding the doubtful case uf 
Sivamakasada), except in the case of the third king, $ri Satakarni of the 
Ninagbafc Cave Inscriptions. It is, therefore, to he concluded that* except 
for the third king of the line, the royal title and relationship to the mother 
went together. In other words, the HUcceRrion waa matrilineal (p- SIS); 

The son succeeded to the conquered realm, and the wafer*s son to the 
inherited kingdom tf (p. 527). 

This footnote cannot afford apace For an exhaustive review of the disserta¬ 
tion of Mr. Cha£toj:adbjaya, Nor ie it concerned wilh theories end speculations 
about social organisation baaed on ‘mother right or father right*, cross-cousin 
marriage in general, and royal successions, that are not germane to the 

discussion about the SatavAhaua dynasty. We shall try to confine ourselves 

to the points that are really relevant to an enquiry about that illustrious line 
itielf. A study of the Pura^ic lists analysed by Pargiter (dynasties of the 
Kali A 9 e * PP- 35ff.) would show that the discrepancies in the Pursue lists 
are not capable of as simple a solution as that proposed by Mr. Chatfeop&- 
dhjaya. It cannot be said, for example, that Gautamipntra ( No. 23 ) is 
mentioned in ail Matsya texts and retained ail Va m MSS , and ihat his 
soQ Pulomavi (No. 21) of the s-called “Vasiabibiputf* group 1 * i 3 always 
mentioned in the Matsya and omitted only in *‘later revised versions'* of 

the Vdyu t etc. GauUmipntra is omitted in Matiya MSS., styled e, k and 

f by Parglter (p- 3S >- aod s!bj *0 ‘be e Vayu MSS., while bin son Fulumavi 
ia omitted id Matsya e, / and ( MSS. hut mentioned in the Vishnu and 

Bhagavata list,, notwithstanding ths activities of the ao-called revisers. 
The theory of succession of sisters' sons in the so-called revised list of the 
•uyu, Brahmaif^a, etc., is clearly negatived by numerous passages where a 
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but merely AndhrA-bhritya» f eervunta of tlie Andhra?, 


muc&mmqt m dial inn 1 p reform d Id otmi in Ihw hriw m iho son of 4 
predcrcsior ic/. tfa* caws nor cntp of Sb- - * flfit tin ^tiakirpi bm ik? of 
^Aulcirpa 11. Lambadara. and mn Yijfl* Sri^fflff-I,, p. 3d, fu 4ft* JI : 
p. 42 p fu, l£, )* Tbs uv? of the qiprwckn Nfu iTffCA t SO) ia Uae Afot##* 
Pm fdrtU to inili-cile tlm whumr+hip b*I wqu ce ^ittakar^i I sail Piirtyrji^AgS 

alien IaIcodi alqn^ with tho wnnla IFVrfigcr IV- 24, I 2 ,i 

and PjKrnamdiiurb tat tflfiij fnkdy. XIJ. I. !211 ieini as non for dottbl 
! hat FarA&ae rridonm rupruftak* J?flcg-o£raA|ji — Pniirpt’nli** as iW a™ ntfd 
immediate BUiHt of ^Aiilwn>i t tnJ n r * Miriml' offering &r 4 remote alftbnoL 
of & Vrfr'jf-cuuifD mi triage*. ithp gal thfttilG bp the rule of mainlineil 

hNi.4^j«0n. Th--rr ®aj? ta dn valid fiMflflft an HMfUfl bp Mr. Cblllepktf]ij4ya 
for idr-uEi Tying him with Vrdidrf of lh& N Ad Sigh ill record- Put the reading 
VedUri ii (kj! eiJ etl out bp £. Skilrf ii wrung. The proper reading ift 

I haad&im—Skandijiti Tbl* prfnct hn fee^n plaiHibl? identified wiih 
Pii'^twrtiji'p SEiKiiwr, the fifth kia^ uf Ehe pnrAtyln lift. It la, EhiHForo. 
dnTjcalt t* agree with tlu view (JASR, iUIJfl. that tike prices ui queis ion 
(the nn>aaHmL Vedieti) *o*¥er uami to Iho ihrnmV* purged vaAgi* rnuj hufe 
bfao nrHiiir utW ‘JfcMJHdra 1 , C/., the nameltii prince ffriintdri) ‘fiutaifihao** of 
the N&nighai record who ii mentioned a|gpg rrills "finkuviri” f4*k£fetfftt 
Tt i« ska to be noted. that tren the *u-called older rotaiun fit the AfofjjQ 
i£^kn tJ enJj VJ king? in on* piiaage, 

Tb> (]BiitiioTpvtn^ and the VfiiUbfbTputraa did noi rnlfl over diBtinui rfigitrai. 
CkeiilaniTputm ^HtukiLr^i: ia irpir^nlld ui Ibv fidfil of Mfiliklf f,L| the 
d 11 e nVt round Pas(haru otaog with other aerritLifirti* PdliLmArip too, ruled orer 
IhMihin a* we Isarn from ihi.- of L 1 totemj, Hit rpithek J Fijfrtf. P1aM « 

Wulflyn Alq/n'dfl i + ..,..^arafi pnli* + and ll |irbnpadofo|«pild i 'i 1 d^uw #* 1 a[ifiliBd Uj 
tiuiijtnmiiiuEra Bijggrit thlf El 0 Was n much cutitled fu the ilr-iiijnoi nm 

DekKip4pttfhpah m lui ^mu 

Tht- lit uf eri ic u i tb»f- uinepfc for rh* third kin>r, (ha rojal title and r^kli^u- 
■hip to [bo mother won! ti^ethi-r, la uai bfiffll &ui by rccOEdfri fflctl. In thu 
Mvakldtml IrtSdripErarip for eta,M^O (Ep» Ind.. XIV 4 pp. 153 if.> Wp burr 
Ihr [rii? igi — Huffa Sdfarufturi'iniau ^ Sn rr*Pi^um fa) PiaU Bflcboltt adp m^Btlod 
cf lb raetmnpcEMu (?/. uliu lb [wirings f^erto n'tVrurfu-idlEfa !Ri^on T 
Andhra fTdtM, p. S3l. Am L «iw«ociUsjn marrla^ei, 11 run I -vronJcd tun, 

(*-!/ . thi^u of tha ww |>( Sii S^ELikanjS I ind V Ah ialilUpufm ^rLSfltakar^i uT 

KlsheH Tn» ripEi^n f dn Ql»I inppert tbe theory pfOiamadiMl hr Mt- 

f , hAi l Jr 1 |iAdlajAjn. Tb? kirttjpt In qacJlicn map. doubt leu, hAri^ bo^n patrgameut. 

Bui Ikel ibe «rtn quoeni, if any. iorlnded counLh ia ndi a jam. The 

mirrf*gra eel□ ally bmE^d at in the eplgraphli treords &f the Aitatibinaa 

I Nttlike rheue uf tlm IkahiAkne' 11 * not o\ the 'crr-u-oouiin* 

typo. Indian hivLiry knou» of cm* wbe» a r]areu or u^her mya| 

E^rrsonage ULua aa mm-Ei pri 3* in Ehi EftPthfT> facnily a^ ill IhU of ihr fat lac c 
fc/. iifefinjafrsiffffehJfedratfidM Frubhlntl. lASB. Ifli; Stl- Dm XAyinlka 
try Ady ulaim lo a ^Aurlhan# trjgin ? TEip i*ht^ of oitaa^oniiQ EUtirUgn 

uo p. 32?i c f JaSB. IfTO wuuEd make ^itekinji (No. 15 of the Hitt a brother of 
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or Kmmrese origin. Mr. 0 . C, Gangly points out 1 that 
io some class of literature a distinction is suggested 
between the Andhraa and the dfittitiUiutt. In the 
Epigraphs Indies^ Dr. Suktbankar edited an in scrips 
tion of Siri-Fn!umjivi t “king 0 f the Sitavahanaa," which 
reFera to a place called SjitevabanihSra * The place finds 
mention also in the HirahndagalJi copper-plate inscription 
uf the Pafluva king Siva-skandavartnan in the slightly 
altered Form of Satahani-raUbn. Dr. Sukthankar suggests 
that the territorial division Sutavnlmni-Sutaham must 
have comprised a good portion of the modern Bell ary 
district of the Madras Presidency, and that it was the 
original home of the SatavahonA family’ Other indications 
point to the territory immediately south of the Madhya* 
d-*a as the original home of the 3 fitnvaliyna- 3 ataknrv«ifl- 
The FiiMifla Text** mention a town called "Setakanmka’* 
which lay on the southern frontier of the Majjliimo-iksa. 
It is significant that the earliest records of the 
Satakamis are Found in the Northern Deccan and Central 
India; and the [lathlgiimphR Inscription of IChamveln. 
king of Orissa, refers to the family a* 'protecting 
tin' Weal. 1 he Dints ‘Andhra* probably came to be 

N&j»niL(f .od fl lira[hornof (Jia, 3 of the Hot) ut i *•» uf 

-\I a bln I In [ rnn.layirp. Thu i, a'-native I by the X4un(bi( epigraph abkli 
re on to t hi Ifflhirasbi At (Jijjjtya (or knUttardhana, whaerai 

tril« the 4ltikir?» t,elona 10 th* rooiity of Simuk. Siinahja* icwrdioj; to 

et ‘* DW - «h» ,1 turaed into a .liter or cl.n-,i^r 

uf S.WH 1 U (JASU. l£k»n WiJj Hftii maroty to b»r puaittaa u « fcadftd. 
»•« u. ind yifamaJij. btii nmr for once i hat <ihr betid f ajirooff 

Hit- fetiujy tb* tMtoralan ol rtow (lury if referrrd to jo eiuEtipg term- 

J.t lifts. XI. ftp, t mil S!. |»p. I<46. The Aa.ibuu contribute! one 

.,^y which in rtdfntttil In the tnnikal liter* tore of Indio o» 

Wbik the OlUThbau i two tri billed mother Uitn-jd after them »* Si»toti*o> 
•ererdutg to the tritt of tb« 

* VuJ. XIV (1M7I. 

* Sot flan AmutU s/ tJie Ohamforfcnr Initiate. 1319 11), p. Si. 'On hr 

1^1' * Nantd 4n,!h,<t k " 3 **’-V. a. Kulith.oim ty. JU 4 S,, 

* s .b. is,, xvn, m. 
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applied to the kings in later times when they lost their 
northern and western possessions and became a purely 
Andhra power, governing the territory at the mouth of 
the river Krishna. 1 The Satavahanas themselves never 
claim an ‘Andhra’ anccestry. 

There is reason to believe that the so-called “Andhra,” 
“Andhra-bhritya” or Satavahana kings were Bralunanas 
with a little admixture of Naga blood. The DvatrimSat- 
puttalika represents Salivahana ( Prakrit form of Sata¬ 
vahana) as of mixed Brahmana and Naga origin. 2 The 
Naga connection is suggested by names like Naga-nika 3 and 
Skanda-naga-Sataka, while the claim to the rank of 
Brahmana is actually put forward in an inscription. In the 
Nasik praiasti of Gautiraiputra Satakarni the king is called 
“Efea Bamhana," i.e., the unique Brahmana. Some 
scholars, however, are inclined to take Bamhana to mean 
merely a Brahmanical Hindu, but this interpretation 
cannot be accepted in view of the fact that Gautamt- 
putra is also called ‘ ‘Khatiya-dapa-mana-madnna,' ’ i.e., 
the destroyer of the pride and conceit of Kshatriyas. 
The expression l< Eka-bamhana" when read along with 
the passage “Khatiya-dapa-miina-inadana" leaves no room 
for doubt that Gautaraiputra of the Satavahana family 
not only claimed to be a Brahmana, 4 but a Brahmana 

1 C/. the transformation of lbo Eaaiem Cbiltikjas-into Cholaa from the 

tirne when Kuluttiinga I mounted the Chola throne. For the origin and meaning 
of the name* Sitanhaua and Satakarni a;e also Oamb* Hist, Ind tt VoL L 
P- 599n; JBGR3., 1917, December, p. 4l2n ; IHQ, 1929, 388; . 1933, 88, 256 

JR AS,, 1929, April; also Eiifferm of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 
1938, IX. 2 327L Bo:h Barnett an) Jay jiswjiI connect them with the Sltiya^putna. 
f^rzyluuki thinks tbit the names maj 1 have been Saoikritised from Austro* 
Asiatic terms signifying, ' Son of horse T1 For other interpretations see 
AraTamuthan, the Kaveri , the Maukhaus, p. 51n (fcaf»i=ship; Vdfcartd = 0ar 
or Sail} ; DiksfriUr, /radian Culture f IT, 5l9fF. 

3 Cf. E, H. D* p Sec. VIL 3 Buhler, ASWf, voi. v, p. 61 nL 

4 In Indian Culture, I, pp. 6lSff. and Ep~ Lid., XXIL 32ff. Miss 
Bbrarnar Ghosh and Dr. Bh&ndarkar seem to reject the interpretation of the 
♦upressiona *‘i?ka Bamhana'' and ^ ^lfhat^^a*dap^mdna-mada^ta ,, proposed bj 
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like Parn&Jrfima who bumbled the pride of the FCsha- 
Itijbe. As » matter of furt in the pm fasti the kin*; 
is described ns '‘the unique Brftlimann in prowess equal 
to Rfimo." 1 

According tn the ftmtou Sim oka (c. 60-37 R.CJ gave 
the Huai coup dc grace to the SuAga-K&pvu piwer. FTn 
was succeeded hy Iris brother Krishna (c. 37-27 BX.). 
This king has been identified with Kngfia “Raja of the 
S,idavfihnn:t-k;dfl mentioned in a NTtsik inscription. 

Srniirt lorf BOblrr, Tt |« Inigos';! id Mint Lht- nnft| ?• ^ pftA 1171^1 muy mianA For 
n |fra,, tbal A Ji p? i i uiji* rtf-fr to I hr XalTpi-rti n-r Fk li t ri n ■ pi trsbfl 

mention.* by «ltviual wilt*™, and lfa«| thi ^ptmlon iiw! 

In Kfwtoo io Oa'tramT Balailrl k lo ili bit that tiki gdLi^fintiii tdSoj-. 

□ir^f nlaEiiiivl tlifTriwlfr* to h® Brakmatih it or Brill mripa 1 1 in nobody** 

rtii€« nut lb" in&tiTlHanaj rhijrird so be meia *'B iliniiija lag** u Bat ft it dm 
ki b\i teq iogtaiont to imagine Hut iho well-known t*tm h RrfiHmaQ^ and 

Kehniriv* Bra f>oi to b* Uk*n In their ordinal j jjnrF that ihay rn*||v itand 

for fion Tlrahnntjtu and nan-K that riya« 7 A# I* tbn iun of Ih j agjv* Mihnt /M/a- 

fur rndbri,, would ant /frnftniun/ii t#e a singia Early fnippropiiatn dr script ton 
of * family of Wrap* nv^n Unmik b tfity w.-r* B-ftmavai f Tfir te™ Rtiftnhi 
Ka ii i ri-vd tkcEnaiialy to Atmi* non nnhraiicji rnfam. In the JWma Putff* 

ta-frhiiQ 4 jErn + 7 'J>, fnr inatnnx<j ( ftadbfrht !■ alykd a firpjqnhj. f rj 
ihr Vtivh Ptir^^a Iff?, l^IJI. I Ihe ipTtfiwi ‘"/fiftnAai^uala^jrA-uff"' an 
tiied in ttftnw* try AjmIjhia- Kt fnil'jjjpJIfl'Jj nfr.nJft, f R r oh tna^ Mi >ttrAdn$i> 
n W'*hn wording Lm til# tfading: of the Many* text UJ, 371 ID) Tn ihe 
MnfoyA Pur Ana fAfl- 5-7*> ttin t pTihel /Jg/iirj Ai ii applied Iff % king who iprad^ 
fn m thr family of tbs MitldgaSyai arhfp *F" mJM K*hatraj*tt dri/dtaju^ dci : ] 
oni or whom k ityTfld Br*Pa mifhffrrir, Tho I iirtdcTdFij.dAgaJ4i rtfer- tc Kpithi^i 
Cliandn » Bi>M-/?Mbr>«/rr. 

Alton linn trmy no doubt be- hmt*l the Fozfpil ititefliifii r| r .LC thn 

fmtiidor td tlin 14 Andhra** dvanity w»t a 'rfiVfenfn' tBKApS^ , B*it ihi arrUna- 
iron mil be found io tb^ M *pIf^ hha* n lrn m The gmat -pfc rXII. ^3 Iff,! io^ruu 
cji tbit drawing ih# bomtifug, dcHtmcUoa of #nemkA. u are not pr^ptr 

EoA'il roimppi pn ruppjjirpd for a BiKhmaDa. A BuTimn^a shun Id *vdd r^yfiS turtle* 

ird/n pr^kPjab A DTlbn^gi whu tdiftlr* a FffrHofl ami t iL-i Ui foy.tj &crTle# 
trijaprtihifai a ml cih&r work nut I gititnito for him k Qkarmd, a BrliimagT 
«M-fl|| C ii /kalsni^ajir/Atih He bunufl m fladr*. The ktiffthmi actmiilj 
H,ww ' o bowilnag and intormamed with DraTidianj and £aka* an the 
Mflir/yim tmri pnicrmamed with YaviD*i* 

1 A pun i« hm* lotflnil&d si Him a ie*mi to iafnr e* Bill* Dora n wrLI, 
Tlw ww oMbt Mmc .d Rima fiutoail nf B»la (e/. Bala-Kti^ni in tf^e, 
Fkhpuiwm. 53, -fi.d ja aitfutfcMt, Takan in cgqfttetkm with rhihamh*** 
il nndowttfdlj imjdlr. compadwn with nr Fuitofiltaa in ™]]. 
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E5.JAN SET SATAKABNI 

I 1 be record tells us tint a certain cave was caused to be 
made by a high official (Sramana Mahamatra) of Niisik 
in the time of King Kanha. 

Kanha-Krishna was succeeded according to the 
Puranas by Satakarni (c. 27 17 B.O.). This Satakarni 
has been identified with— 

(1) King Satakarni Dakshinapatha-pati (lord of the 
Deccan), son (or nephew) of Simuka Satavahana, mentioned 
in the Nanaghat Inscription of Nayanika 1 ; 

(2) Satakarni, lord of the west, who was defied (or 
rescued?) by Kharavela, king of Kalinga ; 

(3) liajan Sri Satakarni of a Safichi Inscription ; 

(4) The elder Saraganus mentioned in the Periplus ; 

(5) Satakarni, lord of Pratishthana, father of Sakti- 
kumara, mentioned in Indian literat :re ; and 

■ (fi) Siri-Sata of coins. 2 

The first, fifth and sixth identifications are usually 
accepted by all scholars. The second identification is 

also probable because the Puranas place Satakarni, the 
successor of Krishna, after the Kanvas, Le., in the first 
century B.C., while the Hathlgumpha Inscription seems 
to place Kharavela 300 years after Nanda-raja, t.e., 
possibly in the first century B.C. 

Marshall objects to the third identification on the 
ground that Sri Satakarni who is mentioned in the 


Tbe comparison of a mLilianL ruler claiming Brahma^ahood and fighting against 
K&hatriyas, with Para£u*Rama is a favount“ theme of writers of Praiastis— 
cf« Bhrigupaimza dripta k&hairasanharakarin which is applied to 
Auibaprasad in the Chi£or*gatJh in** 1274 A,D. 

1 The usual view among scholars h tint Satakarni I is a von of Simuka. 
If he is a nephew (son of Krishna, brother of Simuka) as the Furdnav assert, 
it is difficult to explain why Krishna's name should be omitted from the 
family group, mentioned in the Nanagh&J records, while the name of Simuka as 
well as that of the father of Satakarni *a quean should find prominent mention. 
The final decision must await future discoveries, 

iodhru Corn* Utapson), p. xetti. CHI t 631. 
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Nfinaghiit and IlfttJrigiimpha Inscriptions reigued in the 
middle of the second century B.C. : his dominions, 
therefore, could not., in his opinion, have included Eastern 
Matwa (the SuAcbi region) which, in the second century 
BX. } wits ruled by the SuAgns and not by the “Andhras’V 
But we have seen that the date of the nfuklgumphii 
Inscription is possibly the first century BX, (300 years 
after Nitwhi-raja). The Purdp-as, too, at is well-known, 
place the kings mentioned in the Nfinugliiit Inscription 
not earlier than the Kay vat, i.e., in the first century B.C, 
As 3taiga rule had terminated about this Lime the 
identification of the successor of Krishna of the StUavahana 
family with Sfitakarni of the Simchi Inscription, 
therefore, does not conflict with what is known of the 
history of Eastern Malwa in the second century BX. 
Lastly, A would he natural for the first Sfitakami to be 
styled simply Sfttakarni or the elder Sfitskaryi (Sara- 
ganus, from :i Prakrit form like Sadaganno), while it 
would lie equally natural for the later S'itaka mis to I he 
distinguished from him by the addition of ft geographical 
designation like KnnfaEa, or a metronymic like 
Gautamiputra or VnsielithipuirA, 

We learn from the Nanaghflj, Inscriptions that Siita- 
karnt, son(?)of Sirmika, entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with the powerful Arhgiya or Amhliiya 1 family, the scions 
of which were called .Uaharathi, and became sovereign 
of the whole of Djiksiunapatha. He seems also ty have 
com lolled Eastern Mfihvtt and undoubtedly performed 
the Afoamttdha sacrifice. The conquest of Eastern Malwa 
by his family is possibly implied by coins and the Safiobi 
Inscription when read along with the Purania statement 
that in succession to the ^uiujahhntsjn KaQvayaaa kings, 

* 4 O’biJf to ,itf uj-A F, p, 18, 

s 181 , UFiJ3.li+. p. sS. 
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the earth 1 will pass to the 1 Andhras The inscription 
records the gift of a certain Anaiiida, the son of Vasithi, 
the foreman of the artisans of Rajan Siri-Satakani.* 
Satakarni seems to have been the first prince to raise 
the Satavahanas to the position of paramount sovereigns 
of Trans-^ indhyan Lidia. Tiius arose the first great 
empire in the Godavari valley which rivalled in extent 
and power the Sunga empire in the Ganges valley and 
the Greek empire in the Land of the Five Rivers. 
According to the evidence of Indian as well as classical 
writers, 3 the principal capital of the Siitavahana Empire was 
at Pratishthana, “the modern Paithan on the north bank of 
the Godavari in the Aurangabad District of Hyderabad." 

After the death of Satakarni his wife Nayanika or 
Naganika, daughter of the Maharathi Tranakayiro Kalalaya, 
the scion of the Arhgiya (?) family, was proclaimed 
regent during the minority of the princes Veda&rf 
(? Khandasiri or SkandasrI) and S5akti-S5ri (Sati Sirimat) 
or Haku-Siri. The last-mentioned prince is probably 
identical with Sakti-kum&ra, son of Saliva liana, men¬ 
tioned in -Jaina literature. 4 


1 Le. t the Vidi£& region, etc,, in Eastern Malwa. For the connection of the 
SuAgas with VidiAa, see Pargiter T DK4, 40. The Kagvayanaa had become King 
among the Stmgas * (Sutigeshu, DKA, 34), apparently in the Vidifo territory. 
Of, also Tewar Coins, IHQ, XXVITI, 1052, 68f. 

1 The conquest of West Mahva is probably suggested by round coins of 
>Tl " ,lta (Rapson, Andhra Coins, xcibxciii). 

Cf. Jinaprabhasuri, Tirthakalpa, JBBRAS, X, 123; and Ptolemy 
Geography t vii. i. gg, also Sutra, JBGRS, 1930, 290; Sir R. 

Cr ‘ Bhandarkar, EHD, Sec. VII. 

Vtracharitra, Ind. Ant., YlJl, 201. ASiWI, V, 62u. 

53—1829B, 
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Early ^Ituvlfcanpi 


AftlpvaMpa-kula 


Aiiigiju 1 AmHuVn j Lull 


Jliyft [BijA) SiuillU fifclif&hini Kplb^a 


K*!aJtvja M&liAntlii 

Afii£ija pAmbbvrai ^niftf-ra N^a-rtc 

Si a!iiTA|;tit TitipAlLAjiici 1 


Fun wr hcptirvr 

SutjLariji l. Kmp cf Lhl£a r iijSpnihft 


Tj “v|i Nl;nn ku 


Kumarm* 

$h{*\uhbim 

And FlhavA 7 


t? Khmuhnirl ftr 


tUUi HilniAl 


The Siit&vahaim were not the only enemies of the 
decadent Magadlw empire in the first century R.C. 
We lenm from tire HiHhlgumphu Inscription that when 
fhitnkanii was ruling in the west, KMravela of Katinga 
earner! his anus In Northern India and humbled the 
king of Rajagriha. 

Klmrnvda lieionged to the Cheta dynasty. Mr. R, P- 
Chain In points out that Cheta princes are mentioned in 
the Vcssfititani Jdtnhn. 1 The MUttuln-panim contains a 
statement which scents to indicate that the Chctan were 
connected with the Chclis or Cliedis. The particulars 
given in that work regarding the Christ king Sum 
Parieham agree with what we know almut the Chrdi 
king Upiirichara,* 

Very little is known regarding the history of Kfltiftgn 
from the death nf A£nka to the rise of the Cheta or 
Chcti dynasty probably in the first century TVC. (three 

1 Oti fiAjse 157 of IUp«m'# -■itirfAru F«ni Kalilftyn Mahlraflu hc*r* Eln* 
name k * M f ^FniAkAnnl- Hii cdVr tuunr or rpithfft 11 Trtfiibyta* " 

rcminji m d ° 'pioiki M which ncriin m a vamnE of lb itaM£ of tb* 

" Andhri ** lrin£ of Ptrflitcr't tlil CPKA, 3*5, 4 If, 

7 A81. AH, 1^24. p. m: A, Obwh, Ri*'*ry "l €m&*t and HVifmi 
Jntlifl, HO. Mr, Gbriivh uteri lifif* him with ihr fifth king nf fh^ Prirt^k lift, 

» No. S47. 

* Ehy* Dimit. tfilind*, SBE, XNXV. P , ^7: Mbb. I, U AmriUfljg 
\a Ptai Kotiow Wets QtimteW i. Vdl. 1 . 1 ^ 33 , p. 31 ?) 0 d§ (not i* th* 

ricniifnr/iion of the rifnjuiir of KhUrairU occurrtng in lb* H^thifpimphA InKriplicB* 
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liuuilrvd years after the Numlas). Tlie names of the first 
Uvo 1 kings of the Chcta line ure not dearly indicated in 
the Hnthigumpbii inscription, Liiders ins. No, 1347 
mentions u king mimed Vakradeva (Vakadepasiri or 
Kudcpasiri ?) But we do not know for certain whether 
lie was a predecessor or successor of li hum vela. 

During the rule of the second king, who must have 
reigned for at least S) years (c. 37-*28 B.C.), Khnravelu 
<wupied the position of Crown Prince (iHrum/fl). 
When he find completed his 24th year, he was anointed 
Nfthfiriiju of KaliAga (e. 28 B.C.), His chief queen was 
the daughter of a prince named Lahikn, the great-grand¬ 
son (according to some) of Hathisiihha. In the first 
year of his reign he repaired the gules and ramparts of 
his capita], Kaliflgu-oagam. To the nest year (c. 27 B.C.), 
without taking heed of Siitnknmi, ho sent a large army 
to the west and with its aid, having reached the 
Krishna vena, struck terror into the hearts of the people 
for city) of Musika (Asika ?)-nagara,* According to 
another interpretation, '* he went to the rescue of &lfo- 
kand mid having returned with his purpose accomplished, 
he with his allies made gay (lie city.*' He followed up 
hix success tty further ojneratiotm in the west and, in 
Ids fourth year, compelled the Aafhfto and Bhojakat 
h» do him homage, Tn the fifth year (c, 24 B.C,} he 
hud an aqueduct, that had been opened out 300 years 
hack by Nnndnriijn. conducted into his capital. 

Emboldened by his successes in the Deccan the 
Kalinga king turned his attention to the North. In 


1 For PtmiJihiT- logo (gmeiilk^ v» Kctnicliiiiiifip 
' yvml ftiruiha iguffdtii fN3fet ^CdfiarAJlFafllk 

7 C£ Ep. rod, XX. 87. Damn reftOft AitikA or ^ik* (OW &r$hmi 
r "*‘t p. 11$: AlikB WQ m 1838, mi Th. F. W. Tb*m*A. ub, Hd&i in ibn? 
pajiflfligf* no pcfrreinv to a Munib mpifil (JHA&. B3). Tlie ilLcfDitire 

icitfij irc i i ti aa j n th* nest getjtoiire is bin. €{. Mb I it. JtarfikLiw Palatntjrapky ¥ flD. 
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Lhe eighth year he stormed Goratlnigiri (Barfibm Hills 
near Gayu.l and harassed (the king of?) Rfijngriha. 1 It iJr. 
JayaswaJ iu right in identifying this king with 
britills]jitiimitra, then king Itnliuspuli must have ruled 
over Magudlut after the ICiinvH dynasty. 

The miuck on ^urtkem India was reposted possibly 
in the tenth and certainly in the twelfth year. In the 
tenth year the Knlii'iga king, in the opinion cl some 
scholars, overran eountriea in Ilkfirut-mrskii, which are 
surmised to refer to those in Upper India* Jn the twelfth 
year fn- claims in have terrified or harassed the kings of 
Uttampathn mid watered life elephants in the iiuhijA 
(Ganges). 1 ' The north-western expeditions apparently 
led to no permanent result. But in north-roetem India 
the Kalinga king was more successful; die rejM-'Lited 
blows certainly " struck terror into the MugudhaB, and 
compelled the M a gad ha king (Brihuspatimitra?) to bow 
at Ins' feet. 

Having subjugated Mugudhu, und despoiled Angu, 
the invader once more turned his attention to Southern 
India. Already in his eleventh year “ he bud bad Piilmda 
ploughed with a plough drawn by an ass/’ 3 Levi * 
iden Lifted this eity with Pilmmla uf the Uttaradhyuijfiwt 
(21), and 1 Pitundra metru]»dia 1 of Ptolemy in the interior 


1 Bmnj bcIioIu* fmd ici line B q- 1 tire U iiiilgiunpJjB Iua* a refercuco to 
Hi*? Yawn* mjm (£>0 ma fin), Ltauctnoj who ,+ waul -off to MiUnur* in 

orfei tq- rHier* hi* gaminth wlia wbm in trouble * p (Ada OritnlaUu* L I?; Cal, 
Rrr. % Julj, Ktty, Hut tHc rc&din^ & dotibKilt (tf ¥ EirdB* 0M Brtihmi 

in Udagogiti AnJ Khttjuf&jiti G*w f pp, IME; ITEQ. P iCftUr 

frflij- Kteo li iht Trading £>i maJ-u cflfrtct* Iht rffefABea xnB y b# t* Dtylimatl 

or Dj(Kqrd*M (Whist herd, Inda-Grtth CmtUt. p, 3fi) belcI noi niywRArily 1 to 
ftrmrtrkii, 

3 ^oiDfi *difll*n Eml kre ■ to iho piEtt'c (Ep, IcmI. 

u 4 m). 

Birm imirproii (he.- diffotcatlj. But c/. ^Utkioli t^iitri, Thr 

BofliJsiajt Kingdom h p r 

* led. Aai,, X&tfj, ttS, 8cu-faring meridian I a art) rcptYdflliUd Al going bjr 
tKMit Irwn Champ* to PiWJ* [d the eIbti of MtbftvEr*. the Jin*. Uf Mbfc 
1. S*. C7. l^p p VII. m F 
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of the country of Masulipatam (Maiaoloi). The couipierur 
seems tc» Inivt* {matted further to the south anti made 
his power felt even in the Tamil country by princes 
amongst whom the most eminent was the king of the 
Pfindyas, Ju the thirteenth year Kharavela erected pillars 
on thy Ktimsin Hill (Udayagiri in Orissa) in the vicinity 
of the dwelling of the Arhnte (Kiuindogiri?). 


Section Ut. The End of Creek llru’ in Nortsc-West 

India. 


While tlit" rein mint of the Mugaithnn monarchy 
was falling before the onslaughts of the &U:tv;itiuiius 
fluff the Clietus, the (»reck power in the North-West u%8 
also hastening towards dissolution. Wc have Already 
referred to tile Feuds of Itemct riots and Eukra tides. The 
dissensions of these two princes led to a double success¬ 
ion, one derived from Rente trios holding for a time 
Kaj)is;j mill then Saksila {SirdkoR with n considers hie 
jjortion of the Indian interior, the other derived from 
Eukrn tides holding Nieaea, 1 Takshunila and Pushku- 
r^vatl as well as Kiipisu (which was conquered from 
Afiollodotos) ainl Bactria. According to Cardncr nnd 
Rapson, Apollodotos, Antimactios, Pantaloon, Agathokles, 
Agathokleia, s the Stratus, Menander, Pionysios, Zoilots,* 
Hippoetratos and Apollophanes 1 probably belonged to 
the house of Euthydetnoa ami Remetrios. Mewl d 

1 ti lay .Hi Uie Jfadiiin t-iitWrfjE | 1 , 4 ( civ, r and the Chen it and vr»p probably 

rtUitjttbtril by Sidioklfifi in thf rtdgu of Siritfij i tcm< m. raw, 

J Acronlin^ io fifltiw minilsmatfca i 'CHI, fih<j wuj probably 

i|iioru. Bm (bij lliiKirtF lint to eijdiin wiry th^ ' ivideom 1 rflgonling ibt 
fl uppcfrJ mltfionnhip » 90 ffojrtra iTtlktkl^ ami LnoJiiQ, Ueiwmva and 

XiMkpe). C/. Wbik'kwd in tfumiraoLfc C%AHtfeb r VoL XX (l(MOj p p. U7, iy&0< 

m 

i "* A|^(3od«EOfl l , ltibi|»it.r 1 tliocLTfbi and ZoUte ahatr a i^mmOn and 

tRLTTuliiK mtmnftlam dnk’k probably bj \ho flaLCEw ihCKieyftr in ftnt? mint/ 1 Hoard* of 
^nm of \htan ih/pc |irm™ hivo bean found m the n^m Putbsj. Corns cf Zv itoe 
bairtr al** Uffl liMitud 1$ PalhiiDcof and n p«r Sakula (fRAS, IDlB, &Mnf; 

JASB IS T J 7 a As Titm. Tht Grteks in Botina and Indw, 316 f>* 

4 ApollopbAOpp flhwda Q nwnnogrim with %m]m sod Slrmlo (Tara, Grakt. 
ntTb Folfmoi, ton, baling* to ihk greup fji, 31% WMfibwd ornette* him 

4 rTwc mbiwsk o{ &lrm*Q I fcAn ft »n), Th* titer king* of ihi* 

®™F an MmfM with ih* Eutoa Pfcfljftb |EHT P 4th td. h j>p £ Srff Turn 

.ntmv from a sia(«ui*AE .if Ftaivdi Ibii a£t#r the fcnLfc of MemmJrr th*r canterc 

ihtfiaa torn Salsiin to Dmtap!^ fmi thr tan hnnk M ti,q Jbdnm. 

Tart]. 4£«ukr Susu^cj «nd 38$), 
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these sovereigns used similar coin-types, 1 specially the 
figure of the goddess Athene hurling the thunderbolt, 
which is characteristic of the Euthydemian line. 
Pantaleon and Agathokles strike coins with almost 
identical types. 2 They both adopt the metal nickel for 
their coins, and they alone use in their legends the 
Brahvii alphabet. They seem, therefore, to have been 
closely connected probably as brothers. It is not 
improbable that Agathokleia w r as their sister." 
Agathokles (and possibly Anti machos) issued a series 
of coins 4 in commemoration of Alexander, Antiochos 
Nikator (Antiochos III Megas according to Malala), 
Diodotos Soter, Euthydcmos and Demetrios Aniketos (the 
Invincible), 

Apollodotos, the Stratos, Menander and some later 
kings used the Athene type of coins. Apollodotos and 
Menander are mentioned together in literature. The 
author of the Perip/ns of the Erythraean Sea says that 
" to the present day ancient drachmae are current in 
Rarygaza (Broach) bearing inscriptions in Greek letters, 
and the devices of those who reigned after Alexander, 
Apollodotos and Menander.” Again, in the title of the 
lost forty-first book of Justin’s work, Menander and 
Apollodotos are mentioned as Indian kings. 8 It appears 
from the Milinda-pailho that the capital of the dynasty 
to which Menander belonged ivas Sakala or Sagala. B 

* For on interesting account of Indo-0reek coin-types sec H. K. Deb, 

1HQ, 1084, 503 ff. 

* Dancing girl in oriental costume according to Whitehead; Maya, mother 
of the Buddha, in the nativity scene according to Foucher (JBAS, 1310, p. 00). 

a Agathokleia is also closely connected with the Stratos, being probably 
mother or queen of Strato I, and great (?) grandmother of Strato II of the 
JRNS, 1950, 216. 

* According to Tarn (447 f) the fictitious Selonkid pedigree is the key to 
the (pedigree) coin series of Agathokles, the Just. 

11 Rhys Davids, A/itmdo, 9BE, 35, p. six. Cj. JASB, Aug., 1833. 

* " Atthi I’onofednam nanapu{abh«ianam Sagalannama nagaram, 

• Jombudipe SiigaJa nagare Milinifr nama fluja ahosi ." " Atthi kho 
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We learn from Ptolemy, the Geographer that the city 
had another name Eutliymedia or Euthydemia, a designa¬ 
tion which was probably derived from the Euthydemian 
line. An inscription on a steatite casket which comes 
from Shinkot in Bajaur territory refers to the 5th 
regnal year of Maharaja Minatlra (Menander). The 
record proves that in the 5th year of his reign the 
dominions of Menander probably included a considerable 
portion of the Trans-Indus territory. The KapiSa and Nipaea 
coins indicate how some of the rulers of the Euthydemian 
group were gradually pushed to the Indian inferior. 
They had to remove their capital to Sakala. 

To the rival family of Eukratides belonged Heliokles 
and probably Antialkidas who ruled conjointly with 
Lysias. A common type of Antialkidas is the Pilei of 
the Dioscuri, which seems to connect him with 
Eukratides; his portrait according to Gardner resembles 
that of Heliokles. It is not improbable that he was an 
immediate successor of Heliokles. 1 A Besnagar Inscrip¬ 
tion makes him a contemporary of Kasi (Ko&=Kautsi ?) 
putra Bhagabliadra of VidiSa who ruled some time 
after Agnimitra probably in or about the latter half 
of the second century B.C. The capital of Antialkidas 
was probably at Taksha&la or Taxila, the place from 
which his ambassador Heliodoros went to the kingdom 
of Bhagabhadra. But his dominions seem also to have 
included KapisSi or I\ apis a.* After his death the western 
Greek kingdom probably split up into three parts, viz., 


\ itJOv na Sayalam it ama nagaram, tallha Mitindo ntimn Raja raj jam kareti." 
The form Yonaka from tchuk ekronotogical conclusions have been drawn in recent 
times, is comparable to Mafraka. Yiljika (Paijini, IV. 2. 131). 

* Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coin* in the British Museum, p. xssiy. 

3 CSntb. Hist., S58. 
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Takaha&Ifi (ruled by the line represented by Arehebios l ), 
Pushkalavati (governed by Diomedes, Epander/ 
Phlloxenos, Artemidoros, and Peukolaos), and Kapili with 
the Kabul region held successively by Amyntas and 
Hermanns (Henaaios). With Hcrmnios was associated 
bia queen, Knlliope, Kiipisu was, according to Chinese 
evidence, probably occupied by the Sai-nung (Saks lord) 
sonic time in the latter part of the second century B.C. 
Ibit the barbarian chieftain, like the Kushfin Yttiuya of 
later times, may have acknowledged the nominal 
suzerainty of the Greek Bansikm, as Teutonic chieftains 
in Europe were, during the fifth century A.D., sometimes 
content with the rank of ' patrician 1 and ' consul/ under 
the nominal authority of the titular Roman emperor, 

The Greek power must have been greatly weakened 
by the fends of the rival lines of Demetrius and Enkra- 
tidcs* The evils of internal dissension were aggravated 
by foreign inroads. Wu learn from Stralx> * that the 
Pftnhians deprived Eukra tides (and the ScylhinmO by 
force of arms of a part of Bactriana, which embraced 
the satrapies of Asp Urn us and Turiva (possibly Aria 
and Araehrffiia according to Macdonald). There is 
rensoti to believe that the Parthian king Mithradates 1 
penetrated even into India. Orosttts, a Roman historian, 
who flourished about 400 A.D., makes a definite stale* 
Tnent to the effect that Mithradates (c. B.C. 171-138) 


1 A mjbpcr piece of thin kin^ lb re-lmclc, pmbibEy on a rain of EfcEioMM 
rWhir^BH,^ p p 39). 

1 The 1 Pi I Iji I* and ttyisJcrtw] i 1 ty^** of hh iilmr fob, pitiably 
fitm uirli th^ floVbsalu, jj^np, ifvirf., 64. Among ihc rater* cl the Unrdhira rfjjian 
H| - *hvu\& pdupa b |a> inelfliJi' IVkiihoa ttEhm* coinage rA«mbr« thit of Mani 1 *, 
tiff. A priDCA tiimri] NTfcErl* 4[»p»renllv Filled in tlia IIupFcliei TViatju-t (F.ITF, 
Wil |m l i iaiips. oUirr imdi fjtftMt. !&W p \\ JOGS, Bn I lie 

■tory Inf Yiclisnr over Milieu ii biSKd m kitteqiiito evidence. 

* H h iua p. b * vdL n , pp, m m. 
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subdued the natives between the Hydaspes ' and the Indus. 
His conquest thus appears to have driven a wedge 
between the kingdom of Eukratides and that of his rival 
of the house of Euthydemos. 

The causes of the final downfall of the Baetrian 
Greeks are thus stated by Justin: “ the Bactrians harassed 
by various wars lost not only their dominions but their 
liberty; for having suffered from contentions with the 
Sogdians, the Drangians and the Indians (?) they were at 
last overcome as if exhausted by the weaker Parthians.” 3 

The Sogdians were the people of the region now 
known as Samarkand and Bukhara. They were separated 
from Bactriana by the Oxus and from the Sakas by the 
Jaxartes or the Syr Daria. 3 By the term Sogdian Justin 
probably refers not only to the Sogdiani proper but also 
to the well-known tribes which, according to Strabo, 4 
deprived the Greeks of Bactriana,riz., the Asii, Pasiani, 
Tochari, Sacarauli and the Sacae or Sakas. The story 
of the Saka occupation of the Indo-Greek possessions 
will be told in the next chapter. The Latin historian 
Pompeius Trogus describes how Diodotos had to fight 
Scythian tribes, the Sarancae (Saraucae) and Asiani, 
who finally conquered Sogdiana and Bactria. The 
occupation of Sogdiana probably entitled them to the 
designation Sogdian used by Justin. Sten Konow * 


1 la the Cambridge History of India f Vol. I, p. 568, however, this river 
has been identified with a Persian stream, the Medua Hydaspes of YirgiU 

- Bten Konow translates the passage from jnetin thus ; The Bactrians 
lost both their empire and their freedom, being harassed by the Sogdiana (beyond 
the Qiub), the Araehott (of the Argandab valley of S. Afghanistan), the Drangae 
ilake-dwellers, near the Hamun Lake) and the Arei (of Herat), and finally 
oppressed by the Farthiane (Corpus, iu I, xsi-xxii). 

* Strabo, XI. 8, 8-9. 

1 H. and F/s Tr,, VoL H, pp. 24546. C/. JRA8-, 1906, X9S f.; White* 
head, Indo-Greek Coin*, 171, Bachhofer, JAOS, 61 (194!j, 245 (criticism of Tarn). 

s Modem Beview, April, 1921, p. 464. Corpus, II. 1, xxii, Ivii f. 
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suggests the identification of the Tochari of the Classical 
writers with the Ta-hia of the Chinese historians. He 
further identifies the Asii, Asioi or Asiani with the 
Yue-chi. We are inclined to identify the Tochari with 
the Tukbaras who formed an important element of the 
Baetrian population in the time of Ptolemy and are 
described by that author as a great people. 1 2 They are 
apparently “ the war-like nation of the Bactrians ” of the 
time of the Periplus. 

The Drangians, literally ‘ lake-dwellers V referred to 
by Justin, inhabited the country about the Hamun lake 
(Zareh) between Areia (Herat), Gedrosia (Baluchistan) 
and Arachosia (Kandahar) and the desert of Eastern 
Persia, close to and perhaps including at times within 
its political boundaries the neighbouring province now 
called Slstan or Seistan (Sakasthana). 3 4 Numismatic 
evidence indicates that a family whose territory lay 
mainly in southern Afganisthan, viz., the so-called 
dynasty of Vonones, supplanted Greek rule in a con¬ 
siderable part of the Helmund valley, Ghazni and 
Kandahar (Arachosia). Vonones is a Parthian (Imperial) 
name. Hence many scholars call his dynasty a Parthian 
family, and some go so far as to assert that this 
Vonones is the Arsakid king of that name who reigned 
from A.D. 8 to 14. 1 But names are not sure proofs of 
nationality. Sir B. G. Bhandarkar calls the dynasty 
Saka. 5 The best name for the family would be Dran- 
gian, because the chief centre of their power probably 


1 IruL AnL, 1SS4, pp, 39596, 

2 Schoff, Parthian Stations „ 32. 

3 Corpus t xl; Whitehead * Indo-Grsck Coins, 92; MAST, 34. 7, Isidore! 
places Drangiana (Zarangiana) beyond Fhra (Fatah)* and locates bakastbana 

beyond this territory, (tfehofif, 9). But Hercfeld points out that Sfatan is the 
Achaemonian 1 Zrang \ 

4 Comb, HuL f 69, 

5 Isidore of Charax who mentions the revolt of Tiridates against Fhraates 
m B,C,) and is quoted by Pliny (Sclioff, Parthh* Stations, pp. 5 P 13 ff, 17; 
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lay in the Helroimd valley, Arachosia being ruled 

by a viceroy.* On coins Vonones is associated with 
two princes, viz,, 

(i) Spa labors (Spalyris) who is called Mahorfijii- 
bhriitii (the king's brother). 

(ti) Spalnga-dama, son of Spalahora. 

There is one coin which Edward Thomas and 
Cunningham attributed to Yon ones and Azee 1. But the 
coin really belongs to Manes.* There is a silver coin 
of a prince named Spaliriaes which bears on the obverse 
tlie legend Bastfam A dclpkoy Spaltrhoy, and. on the 
reverse " MdiiArSja bhrdta dhmmiasa SpaUrimxa,' * i.e. , of 
Spalirises the Jiist, brother of the king. This king bn? 
been identified by some with Vo nones and by others 

with ATnlies. Vonones was succeeded as supreme ruler 
by 8 pal irises,* The coins of Spell rises preseat two 
varieties, viz., 

1. Coins which hear his name alone in both the 
legends: 

11MH, TOfli l^ a lSfl; lfHfti refers (Parthian Station*, [lira [f*. 
2H>MG., , pp. iyiflp \f. tfll; Tam. TV Urtrki in Btctrio 

aikJ t PiJiTa, io tfigal in SbciatiaDa (near Kand&hir?]i as tin royal rcddimoe 

of tbt? Salens (nod i'litliilQi) about ibe of tin- f-lamtino cm, Tba 

nf I be broliiirr or brother* and nephew of Yoimnr*, for Manet) ruling in 

iniittu^rn Afghanifltm IHm In \m {r/. Hsjiiitn qnolcd p Corpus* If. 1. 

£lii). Tlisi# the local rubra uf wulllPrtt A^innislit] about B.C. 26S 5T a lillfo 
lal^r were- probably S&kaa. H bi, however. pctuibJo tba; they acknowledged tV 
tupreniary of the great km$ of Porlbla, 

1 Corpus, mliL 

a Whttebeadt CataUigur of Com* m flic- Afwuixi iJntfo'Hfirft&I 

v ^ Nm. cbm* t JBNB mm, p awn. smith, entail, a& 

b*.lili,flfrr fJAOS. G-l. and Tarn possibly npu| thr miilftk* {ftfgfle, 344 B ^r. 

a HwVold identific* the royal brother of SpahreAcft with Maun (/Tam 6. 
Shati Hitt, 0U). 

* I± nil*] Ed be noted that Pertain wfenlypo* of ^patiria^ arc bused 
r«ireok on of Voowms* (CUT* 6711 ami on a copper com of Spalyrim and 

Bpab^-OM tCvrpv*. II. L xtij. Till* pme* tint HpiUH** wa* later lliafl 
twionci, 9pal!Tri9 md ^poUga-iamii, The pqqare Ojn scran on * coin of Spalyrw 
pmlpab^ petou to n data nm aajUrr than Or*k« II (55 ^ 58/7 B Ch taw 
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2. Coins on which his name occurs on the obverse 
in the Greek legend, and those of Azes on the reverse 
in the Kharoshthi legend. 

The second variety proves that Spal irises had a 
colleague named Azes who governed a territory where 
the prevailing script was Kharoshthi. This Azes has 
been identified with king Azes of the Panjab about 
whom we shall speak in the next chapter. 

As regards the Indian enemies of the Bactrian Greeks 
we must refer in the first place to the prince of the 
house of Pushy ami tra who is represented in Kalidasa’s 
Mdlavikdgnimitram as defeating the Yavanas on the 
Sindhu. An Indian named Bhadrayasas seems to have 
Lad some share in the destruction of the Greek kingdom 
of the Eastern Panjab. The Nasik prafasti of Gautaml- 
putra Satakarni represents that king as the destroyer of 
the Yavanas, apparently of Western India. 

The final destruction of Greek rule was, as Justin 
says, the work of the Parthians. Marshall tells us 1 2 that 
the last surviving Greek principality,* that of Hermaios 
in the Kabul valley, was overthrown by the Parthian 
king Gondophernes. 3 The Chinese historian Fan-ye 
also refers to the Parthian occupation of Kabul. 4 

Whenever any of the three kingdoms of Tien-tchou 
(India Proper), Ki-pin (Kapi&i) or Ngansi (Parthia), 


1 A Guide to Taxiia, p. 14, 

2 Among the latest Greek rulers of the Kabul Valley we have to include 
ihcodamas whose existence is disclosed by a Bajaur Seal Inscription (Corpus y 

i- xv, 6), 

a In ASI, AB, 1929-30, pp. 56 ff. f however, Marshall modifies his earlier 
views in regard to the conquest of the Greek kingdom of Kabul fey the Parthians. 
He suggests that the Kabul Valley became a bone of contention between 
Parthians and Kushaas and changed hands more than once before the final 
eclipse of the Parthian power. 

4 I HAS., 1912, 676; Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta 
University, VoL I, p. 81. 
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became powerful, it brought Kabul into subjection. 
When it grew weak it lost Kabul. .... .Later, Kabul 
fell under the rule of Parthia/' 1 The real conquest of 
Kabul by the P&rlhiuus could hardly have taken place 
till after the time of Isidore (last quarter of the first 
century B.C.}’ bemuse the writings of that geographer 
do not include the Kabul valley in the list of the 
eastern provinces of the Parthian Empire. By A. LX 
43’4I, however, Parthian rule had extended to this 
region as wc learn from Philostratos. 


1 r/. Tbocnu JIIAE 1 ., 104. For ifoe nmoltu of IntiiVu ooirtrtei Ut[iU 

tbfl Hd tonic wqt]i 1 in the liomains of rdigiop, literature &acqcc 

■ Dd ut W Bh&nilprtar, ■" For^fjn JTJfwnJj in the Hindu Population * h tfnd. 
AnL, 1511); TUp&i li Ahuti H ,i Early History of tk* Vaiih^aM. Sf£t, Tit td.™ 
P- IM- Fondur, ib TTiff Beginning* of Thddkul lrJ h ,fc pp, 9, Hi f,: Coomaritwami. 
"Huttry of Indian and indomumn Art™ pp. 41 L; Eton E&aoir, '* Forput 
frijffrpHnnTjm Induarnmr Yol, H, Pi. 1. set; Hopkim, *' BtTttfm of In dm” 

|*P 5*4 T.; Xilili, "TV Samtmf Drama” pp. 57 f. ; K^itb, "A Hitter* of 
A'dxiMl LiUratutr, pp, m t>z ±Ux Sialter. India— What eon it itath EY/ P 
pp r H’il f*; S^sniHi. EH1 1 . pp, 351-A6; .4 Hittery of Fi«r .(rf m India and 

Fryton," Clap. XI- tap, (ta w , m Tk* tndlMtt Emp tY fl . V&L tl, pp. 105 f Pf |37 ff,. 

Me 

5 Twrn * Wi nv Jfrrtrid and Mb* S3: BdnfL The Parthian 

StdhnN4 n| IiiJnre mf fWroz. It 



CHAPTER Mir. SCYTHIAN RULE TN 
NORTHERN INDIA 


Section I. The S3 aka b. 

In the second and firs! centuries B.C., Greek rule 
in parts of Kiltirifitiin, Gandhftnt and possibly the 
Hazara country, was supplanted by that of the Sukas. 
In the days of Darius, the Achaemeuid king of Persia 
(B.C. dSSSMfSC), the Sabas lived heyoiul Sogdinim 
(para-Sttfjdam) in " the vast plains of the Syr Darya, of 
which the mordnm capital is the town of Turkestan.” 1 
But already towards Lite cud of the first century B,C. 
they were established at Sigul in modern Slstin. 1 The 
story of their migration from central Asia has 1>cen 
recorded by Chinese historians. The History of the First 
Him Dynasty (TVien Han-Shit) states '* formerly when 
the Hiung-nh conquered iho Tn-Yue-tchi the hitter 
emigrated to the west,’ and subjugated the Tahia; 
whereupon the Soi-ironp went to the south, and ruled 
over Kipin.”* Sien Kotiuw points out that the Sai-wantj 
refer to the same people which are known in Indian 
tradition under the designation Ankn-iiniruiiifa, Muntnda 
being a later form of a Saka word which hits the same 
meaning as Chinese “ vmng t ,f he., king, master, lord. In 

1 E, Hi-reHJ, At A til, Si, 8. 

1 tfchflff, JnL'It.n\ Stdlhm&i Partkikri* 1 ?* 

1 C r 174-160 B,G, iwconltiig tq i mm tcbalm. 

1 /HAS., ling, p. S3; fl&S; \todern JJiw 1 H 0 , April. 1W1. p. 4&4. Th* 

oecLipftlitio of Ki-RlCk mull bfl pwlcrior Iq ihc Cif Eqkratulra mil 

hii i ttkSHeJjiitit (Grtftkji im ^iw i. 

1 FroV**cr Krnimna th-e £&j-wu£ vsth tbs Sikirmaici or 

SfSfckirnuJroi of Strabo nod other cluskal auttarg, Corp ej. II. I p Txf, for 
Hurq^i^ b« pp a ii £ 
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Indian inscriptions and coins it has frequently been 
translated with the Indian word Svamin. 

The name of the Saka king who occupied Kipin is 
not known. The earliest ruler of that region mentioned 
in Chinese records is Wu-t’ou-lao whose son was ousted 
by lin-mo-fu, the son of the prince of Yung-k’ii, 1 with 
Chinese help. Yin-mo-fu established himself as king of 
Kipin during the reign of the Emperor Hsiian-ti, which 
lasted from 73 to 48 B.C., and killed the attendants of 
an envoy sent in the reign of the Emperor Yiian-ti 
(B.C. 48-33). In the reign of Cheng-ti (32-7 B.C.) the 
support of China was sought without success by the 
king of Kipin, probably the successor of Yin-mo-fu, who 
was in danger from some powerful adversary, apparently 
a king of the Yue-chi, who had relations with China 
about this time as is proved bj' the communication of 
certain Buddhist books to a Chinese official in 2 B.C. 2 

S. Levi at first identified Kipin with Kasmira. But 
his view has been ably controverted by Sten Ivonow * 
who accepts the identification with Kapisa. 4 Gandhara 
was at one time the eastern part of the realm of Kipin. 
A passage of Hemachandra’s A bhidkana-Chintamani 


' The identification of Yung-k’6 with Yonska (Tarn, 397) and that of 
lin-mo-fu with Hcrmaios (Tam, 346) are purely conjectural. Mention may be 
made in this connection of Zonkah in Tibbat (JASB, 1895, 97). But" the 
problem of identification must await future discoveries. 

1 Col. Rev., Feb., 1924, pp. 251, 252; Smith, EHI, 3rd ed., p. 258u.; 
JKAS., 1913, G47; Ind. Ant., 1905, Kashgar and the Kharoshth I. 

a Bp. Bid., XIV, p. 291. 

1 The country drained by the northern tributaries of the river Kabul, ibid., 
p. 390; ef. Watters, yuan Chwang, Vol. I. pp. 259-60. The city of KapisT 
probably stood at the junction of the Ghorband and the Panjshir (Foucher, 
Indian Studies presented to Prof. Rapson, 343). Kipin according to the Tsien 
Honshu joins Wn-i-shan-li (Arachosia and Persia according to Schoff, Parthian 
Stations. 41) on the south-west. Corpus, II. 1. xxiv; JKAS., 1912, 684n, 
Cf. Dr. Hermann (JKAS, 1913, 1058n.) who holds (hat Ki-pin was Gandhara. 
e reference to a gold as well as a silver currency in Ki-pin is worthy of note 

,, n - B Cf. the gold coin of the city of Pushkalavatl (CHI, 587, and 

the coin of A(hama (443 infray. 
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seems to suggest that the capital of the Sai-wang 
(Saka-M uranda) was Lampaka or Lagkman ( Lampd- 
kastu Murandah syuh).' Sten Konow says that according 
to the Ts'ien Han-shu, or Annals of the First Han 
Dynasty, the Sai, i.e., the Sakas, passed the Hientu (the 
hanging passage), i.e., the gorge west of Skardu on 
their way to Kipin. 1 2 3 Though the Sakas wrested parts 
of Kipin (KapiSa-Gandhara) from the hands of Greek 
meridarchs (governors) they could not permanently 
subjugate Kabul/ where the Basileus (king) maintained 
a precarious existence. They were more successful in 
India. Inscriptions at Mathura and Nasik prove that the 
Sakas extended their sway as far as the Jumna in the east 
and the Godavari in the south, and destroyed the power 
of the ' Mitras ’ of Mathura and the Satavahanas of 
Paithan. 4 

No connected or detailed account of the Saka 

potentates of Kipin is possible. Sakas are mentioned 

along with the Yavanas in the Rdmayana / the Maha- 
bharata / the Manusamhita 7 and the Mahabhashya.* The 
Haritamia 8 informs us that they shaved one-half of their 
heads. The Jaina work Kalakacharya-kathanaka states 
that their kings w T ere called Sahi. u Some of these 
Sfihis ’ are said to have been induced by a Jaina teacher 


1 IxHnpiilia (Laghman) is 100 miles to the east of Kapisene (AGI, 49). 

* Ep. Ind., XIV, 291. Corpus, H. 1. xiiii. For possible alternative route* 
of conquest, see JR AS., 1913. 9*29, 9S9, 1009, 1023, 

3 Journal of the Department of Letter*, Vol. I, p. 81. 

1 Some of the Sakas seem to have penetrated to the far south of India. A 
^agirjnmkonda Inscription refers to a Saka named Moda and his sister Budbi. 
Ep. Ind., xx. 37. 

s I. 64. 22 S IV. 43, 12. 

* II, 32., 17. 

* X. 44. 

* Ind. Ant., 1875, 244. 

* Chap. 14, 16. JR AS., 1906, 204. 

'* ZDMG, 34, pp. 247ff., 262; Ind. Ant., X. 222. 

W-1829B. 
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to proceed to Surattha (Surftshtra) Vitthaya (country) ami 
(.’jjuin in Ifiinluktuly^L i, India s vvbere they overthrew 
Howe local chiefs and ruled for four years till they were 
themselves ousted hy th e founder of the era of 58 B.C, 

The Sakas are also mentioned in the Praia* fit of 
Gaiitnmipufra Sittakarni and Samudra Gupta. Their 
kingdom or empire " 1 ^skusthuna 11 la probably mentioned 
in the Mato may ft rl (05), in the Mathura Lion Capital 
Inscription and in the Chandravalli Stone Inscription of 
the Kadamba Mayura forma n. The passage in the 
Mathura inscription containing the word Sakasthana 
runs thus:— 


SarvosQ Sakaslamsa puyae. 

Cunningham and Buhlcr interpreted the passage as 
meaning “ for the merit, or in honour, (of the people) 
of the whole of Rnkastlmna.” Dr. Fleet, however, 

maintained that ” there are no real grounds for thinking 
that the Snkas ever figured ns invaders of any part of 

northern India above Knthiawad and the western and 

southern parts of the territory now known as Mfilwa." 
He took Snrva to be a proper name and translated the 

inscription!!] passage refer red to above as "a gift of Biirva 
in honour of his home.” 1 

Fleet’s objection is ineffective, Chinese evidence 
clearly establishes the presence of Sakas in Kipin, Le.. 
Kapifo-Gandhilra.’ As regards the presence of (lie tribe 
at MathnrS, the site of the inscription, we should note that 
the Markandeijn Purnm 1 refers to a Saka settlement in 
the Madhyadeia. Dr. Thomas * points out thnt the 

* JRAW., UKX. roar.; JU03, m, MM.| Mf. V. O. lUjnm.Ur fJASB,, 

WSJ, 171 fWtMlua, to mtm Sitfuthia#, * r . * tin- pine** of Imlni " <?/. 

h(w>i in JR AS,, i«H, 706. 

* New «I»b iho Ka[jj*j ivpc of Hit coins of UitAi Anil S^iallrt*** 
(C//1, GfiOn. 862, Kill AflJ thf* fnirinJiUca of a Kapil* utTAfi? f'tirptit, ii, J, 1500. 

‘ Chapter 90. 

* Kp. h»d. r IX. pj*. JHAS„ I DM, 2Kf, T 2l6f. 
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epigraphs on tliu Lion Capital exhibit a mixture of &ika 
and Persian nomenclature. The name Mevaki fur 
instance, wliich occurs in Hie inscription, is a variant of 
the Scythian name Mnuttkes.’ The termination “ -aa " in 
Komu&a and °iSauiuso seems to be Scythia. Dr. Thomas 
further points out that there is no difficulty in the 
expression of honour to the " whole realm of the £nkas *' 
since wc find in the Wardak, Siii Vihfir and other inserip- 
(ions even more comprehensive expressions, c.tj,, Sana 
sattvanam —' of all living creatures.* As regards Fleet’s 
renderings “ siaku " ami “ sakailMM," one’s own place, 
Dr. Thomas says that it does not seem natural to inscribe 
on the stone, honour to somebody's own home. A 
Jfuja addressed to a country is unusual, but inscription G 
of the Lion Capital contains a similar piijd addressed to 
the chief representatives of the £aka dominions. 

Sukaslhuna. doubtless, included the district of Scythia 
mentioned in the Pcriplus, “ from which flows down the 
river Sinthus (Indus) the greatest of all the rivers that 
flow Into the Erythraean Sea (Indian Ocean). ” The 
tnetro]>olis of “ Scythia M in the time of the Periphtn was 
Mimutgnm; and its market town was Barbaricum on the 
seashore. 

Princes hearing Snkfl names are mentioned in several 
inscriptions discovered in Taxila, Mathura and Western 
India. According to Dr, Thomas ” whatever ffaka dynas¬ 
ties may have existed in the Pitnjab or India, reached 
Lidia neither through Afghanistan nor through Kasimm 
hut, n» Cunningham contended, by way of Sindh and the 
valley of the Indus .” 1 This theory caimot be accepted 


1 C/. Miut-i. Mfnyn, the committer of iHc ftuki* fxKo 

lo tbfl aid of Barbu C^ominnus fCblnnoct, Aman, p. 141)* Cf . it» the 
IB. Eomt, forjfll, JtsxTn Eli). In thfl p«ic4 1DB to 101 E-C* 
Mu; king 4^ Fer^luitL bare lit* fiafca osine at Mu-hu + * (TWftL, Gr«kr F 
1 JRA&* t m$ t p. lit* 
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in its entirety in view of the inadequate representation 
of Sind by Saka coins, the Chinese account of the Saka 
occupation of Kipin and the epigraphic evidence 
regarding the existence of a Scythian Satrapy at Kapisi 
and a Saka principality in the Hazara country. 1 * We 
cannot also overlook the fact that some of the Saka 
names hitherto discovered are those' of the Northern 

Sakas who lived near the Sogdianoi. 3 The names Maues, 
Moga 3 and Mevaki,* for instance, are variants of the 
Saka name Mauakes. We learn from Arrian that a chief 
named Mauakes or Movaces led the “ Sacians (Sakas), a 
Sc\ thian tribe belonging to the Scythians who dwelt in 

Asia, who lived outside the jurisdiction of the Persian 
governor of the Bactrians and the Sogdianians, but were 
in alliance with the Persian king. Chhaharata, 
Kbakkarata or Ivshaharata, the family designation of 
several satrapal houses of Taxila, Mathura, Western 

India and the Deccan, is perhaps equivalent to 

Karatai the name of a Saka tribe of the North. 1 

The Conquest of the Lower Indus Valley, Cutch and 
parts of Western India may, however, have been effected 
by the Sakas of Western Sakasthana (Sistan) who are 
mentioned by Isidore of Charax. The name of the capitals 

1 CHI, 669c, JASB., 1924, p. 14; S, Koaow, Corpus, n. i. 13f. The 
Saba conquest of Ei-pin did cot mean tha total extinction of the Greek princi¬ 
pality in the Kabul region. The History of the Later Han Dynasty (A.D, 25-220) 
refers to the existence, side by side, of the kingdoms of Ki-pin and Kabul before 
the conquest of the latter state by the Parthians. Like the Sitavahanae, the 
Greeks of the Kabul territory may hare restored their fallen Fortunes to a certain 
extent after the first rush of barbarian invasion had spent its force. It is also 
possible that Scythian chiefs for a time acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of 
the Greek Bajileus. 

1 Ini. Ant., 1684, pp, 399-400. 

* Taxila plate. 

* Mathtir* Lion Capital. 

3 Ini. -4ut., 1884. p, 400; ef. Corpus, II, I. xxxvi ; " Kharaosta and Manes 
would belong to the north-western Sakas of Ki-pin and not to the branch which 
*me to India from Seistan." Cf. xxxiii (case of Liakh). 
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of “Scythia” (which embraced the Lower Indus Valley) and 
of the kingdom of Mambarus (Nambanus?) in the time 
of the Pcriplus was Minnagara, and this was evidently 
derived from the city of Min in Sakasthana mentioned 
by Isidore,* Rapson points out that one of the most 
characteristic features in the names of the Western 
Kshatrapas of Chashtana’s line, viz., “ Daman ” (-damu) 
is found also in the name of a prince of the Drangianian 
house of Vonones. Lastly, the Karddamaka family 
from which, according to a Kanheri Inscription, the 
daughter of the Mahdkshatrapa Rudra claimed descent, 
apparently derived its name from the Karddama river in 
the realm of the Persians.® 

The earliest Saka kings mentioned in Indian inscrip¬ 
tions are, perhaps, Damijada 4 and Mattes. The latter i3 
usually identified with Moga of the Taxila plate. He is 
possibly mentioned also in the Maira Inscription.* 
Maues-Moga was a mighty sovereign (Maharaya). His 
dominions included Chuksha near Taxila which was ruled 
by a satrapal, i.e., a viceregal, family. Numismatic 
evidence points to his sway over Kapisi s and Pushkaravatl 
as well as Taxila.* His satrapas probably put an end to 
Greek and Indian rule in the country round Mathura. 
In parts of the Eastern Pan jab and certain adjacent 

1 JRAS, 1915, p, 630- 1 * 3 4 Shlmasastry’s trace, of the AHhaidstra, 

P- 86, u. 6, c/* Artemifl (Ptolemy, 324}, Gordomaris, Loeb, Marcetlinus (U, 389)* 
For another view see Ind. Act., XIL 273 n, The word Kardamiha occurs 
*n the Mahabhushya (IV, 2, I. Word Index, p, 275); Kramadtivara, 747; and 
Hardemifa in Mbb. Ill, 135, L The Karddama river may bo identified with the 
Zarafshan which flowed through the old Ach^menian Satrapy of Baetria or Balkh. 
I he Uttarakdnda of tht Rdmayana (Chs, 100 and 102) connects a line of 
Karddama kings with Bahll or Bahlika (IBQ., 1933, pp- 37 110* 

a Or Kamijada, Shahdaur Ins ip Corpus f 3L i. 14* 16, 

4 At Maira in the Salt Range, a K&oraffcfhl Inscription has been found in 
a well which seems to be dated in the year 58 and possibly contains the word 
' of Moa or Moga/ 
s Camh. Hnt-t Ind. I, 690 f. 
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tracts indigenous tribes like the Andumbaras, Trigartas, 
Ivunindas, 1 audheyas, Arjunayanas had begun to 
assert their independence probably after the collapse 
of the Enthydemian monarchy. Manes struck coins with 
the types of tukratides and Demetrios. But the absence 
of the A therm Alkis type leads Tarn to surmise that he 
did not annex Menander’s home kingdom ( i.e the district 
round Saka la). ‘ 

The dates assigned to Manes by various scholars 
range from B.C. 135 to A.I), 154. His coins are found 
ordinarily in the Panjab, and chiefly in the western 
portion of the province of which Taxila was the ancient 
capital. There can thus be no doubt that Maues was the 
king of Gandhara. Now, it is impossible to find for 
Maues a place in the history of the Panjab before the 
Greek king Antialkidas who was reigning at Taxila when 
king Bhagabhadra was on the throne of Vidiia in Central 
India for fourteen years. The date of Bhagabhadra is 
uncertain but he must be placed later than Agnimitra, 
son of Pushyamitra, who ruled from cir. B.C. 151 to 143. 
The fourteenth year of Bhagabhadra, therefore, could 
not have fallen before c. 120 B.C. Consequently 
Antialkidas could not have been ruling earlier than the 
second half of the second century B.C.,* and his reign could 
not have ended before 129 B.C. The Saka occupation 
of Gandhara must, therefore, be later than 129 B.C. All 
scholars except Fleet identify Maues with Maharaya 
Moga of the so-called Sirsukh or Taxila plate, dated in 
the year 78 of an unspecified era. The generally 
accepted view is that the era is of Saka institution. As 


1 Tam, Tiie Greeks in Baclria and India, 3'22-330. The conquest of this 
kingdom may bare been effected by Azes I. Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 113; 
Tam, GBI, 349; or by Rijuvola, Allan, CICAI, 185. 

J now Marshall, Monument* of SSflcM, I, 268n. 
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the era is used only in Northern India and the border¬ 
land, it is permissible to conjecture that it came into 
existence after the Saka occupation of those regions. 
We have already seen that this occupation could not have 
taken place before 129 B.C. The era used in the Taxila 
plate could not, therefore, have originated before 129 
B.C. The year 78 of the era could not have fallen before 
B.C. (1*29 — 78 = ) 51. Consequently the rule of Maues- 
Moga cannot have ended before B.C. 51. He must be 
placed even later, because we learn from Chinese records that 
Yin-mo-fu was in possession of Ivipin or Kapi^a-Gandhara 
about 48-33 B.C., and he was preceded by Wu-tou-lao 
and his son. As there is no real ground for identifying 
Maues-Moga with any of these rulers he will have to 
be placed after 33 B.C. He cannot perhaps be placed 
later than the middle of the first century A-D., because 
we learn from Philostratos and the author of the - 
Periphis that about the time or a little later both Taxila 
and Minnagara, the metropolis of Scythia, i.e. the 
Saka kingdom in the Indus valley, had passed into the 
hands of the Parthians. It seems, therefore, that 

Maues-Moga ruled after 33 B.C., but before the latter 
half of the first century A.D. According to Fleet, Moga 
flourished in the year 22 A.D.— the year 78 of the era 
commencing 58 B.C. which afterwards came to be known 
as the Krita-Mdlava-Vikrama era. But the matter must 
be regarded as not definitely settled. The Khalatse 
Inscription of the year 187 (?) of Uvima (? Wema 
Kadphises) and the Taxila Silver Vase Inscription of 
the year 191 of Jihonika possibly suggest that the era 
to which the dates of these inscriptions, and presumably 
that of the so-called Sirsukh (Taxila) plate of Moga, are 
to be referred, began much earlier than B.C. 58. 
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Numismatists say that Maues was succeeded on the 
throne of Gandhara by Azes who put an end to the 
re mna nt of Greek rule in the Eastern Pan jab by annexing 
the kingdom of Hippostratos. In the opinion of Marshall 
he also conquered the Jumna valley where the Yikrama 
era was in use. 1 The coins of Azes are very closely related 
to the issues of the rulers of the Vonones group, and the 
assumption has always been made that Azes, the king of 
the Panjab, is identical with Azes, the colleague of 
Spalirises. Some scholars think that there were two 
kings of the name of Azes and that the first Azes was 
the immediate successor, not of Maues, hut of Spalirises 
and that Maues came not only after Azes I, but also 
after Azes II. But the last part of the theory cannot 
be accepted in view of the synchronism of Gondophernes 
and Azes II proved by the fact that Aspavarman 
served as Strategos, i.e., general or governor, under both 
the monarchs. 1 As Gondophernes ruled in the year 103/ 
while Maues-Moga ruled in the year 1 8, 4 and as both 
these dates are usually referred by scholars to the same 
era, both Gondophernes and his contemporary Azes II 
must be later than Maues-Moga. There is no room for 
Maues-Moga between Azes I and Azes II, because we 
shall see presently that the succession from Azes I to 
Azes n is clearly established by numismatic evidence. 
Maues came either before Azes I or after Azes II; but 
we have already seen that he could not have reigned 
after Azes II. He must, therefore, be placed before 
Azes I. He may have been ruling in the Pan jab when 
Vonones was ruling in Sistan. When Vonones was 
succeeded by Spalirises, Maues was succeeded by Azes I. 
We have already seen that Spalirises and Azes I issued 


* JR AS, 1347, 23. 

2 Whitehead, CataJojMe of Coin* in the Pafljub Museum, p. ISO* 
? Cf. the TakhLbBahl Inscription. 

4 Cf. the Tamils Plate of Patika. 
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joint coins. 1 The relationship between the two monarchs 
is not knowb. They may have been related by blood, 
or they may have been mere allies like ITerraaios and 
Kujula Kadphises. 2 

King Azes I struck some coins bearing his own name 
in Greek on the obverse, and that of Azilises in Kharo - 
shthi on the reverse. 3 Then again we have another type 
of coins on which the name in Greek is Azilises, and in 
Kharoshthi is Aya (Azes). Drs. Bhandarkar and Smith 
postulate that these two joint types, when considered 
together, prove that Azilises, before his accession to 
independent power, was the subordinate colleague of an 
Azes, and that an Azes similarly was subsequently the 
subordinate colleague of Azilises. The two princes named 
Azes cannot, therefore, be identical, and they must be 

1 TUpson on pp, 573-574 of CHI, identifies Ages, the colleague of Spalirises, 
with Azes II, and makes him the aon of Spa Urines* Qa page 572, however, the 
suggestion is found that Azes II was the son and successor of Azilises. It is 
difficult to see how the two views cm be reconciled. For an inscription of 
Agra ste Corpus, II. i. 17 fShahdiur Inscription of 8ivarak^hita). The name of 
Aja or Aya (Azes) hm also been recognised by certain scholars in the Kalawan 

Inscription of the year 134 and in the Tasila silver scroll record of the year 136. 

The absence of any honorific title before the name makes it difficult to say 
whether it refers to a king, and, if it does refer to a king, whether the ruler in 
question was Azes I Or Azes II. Moreover, if Aja or Aya is a royal name, then 
it would jeem, from the analogy of other early Indian epigraphs, that the yean 
134 and 133 actually belonged to his reign; not years of an era which he founded 
hut of an era which he u,ved. The absence of any honorific title has, however, led 
ecme writers to suggest that Aja-Ay a was the founder of the reckoning men* 
tioned in the epigraphs, and not the reigm'ng sovereign in the years 134 and 
136, The identity of the reckoning with tht era of 53 B.C. cannot be regarded 
as certain, though the theory has many advocates. Another thorny problem is 
the relation between this reckoning and the reckoning or reckonings used by 

Moga and Goodopbernes, For the Kalawan Inscription see Ep. Ind . XXI, 

251 ff.; I HQ. 1932. 825; 1033. 141; India in 1932-33, p. 182, 

3 C/, Whitehead, p. 178; Marshall, Taxila, p. 16. 

3 Goins of Azilises are imitated by Mab&dev* Dharagboaha Andur bara 
lCRI t 529). Along with certain caskets discovered in Taxila (ASL AH, 
1934-35, pp, 20, 30) was a silver coin of the dtoskonri type of Azilises and a 
Roman coin Issued by Augustus. The deposit wae probably made early in 
the first century A.D. We have here new data for settling the chronology of the 
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dislinguialied fta \zus 1 and Aies II, Whitehead, however, 
observes that the silver coins of Arises arc letter 
executed and earlier in style than those of Azes. The 
bi j tft (Udrocbtnx of Axes compare unfavourably with the 
fine silver coins of Azilises with Zens obverse and 
Dioskouroj reverse, and with other rare silver types of 
-Wilises. ff Azilisea preceded Azes, then following Dr. 
Smith we must have Azilises T and Azilisea IT, instead 
or Azes T and Azes IT. In conclusion Whitehead says 
that the differences in type and style hot ween the abun¬ 
dant issues of Azes oat) be adequately oxplaioed by 
reasons of locality alone, operating through a long reign. 1 
Marshall, however, points out that the stratification of 
emiia at Taxilu clearly proves the correctness of Smith’s 
theory, according to which Azes I was succeeded by 
Azilisea, and Aziliaes by Azes IT. 3 

A notable discovery has unearthed the unique gold coin 
of a king named A^ama. Whitehead has m> hesitation in 
recognising him as it mem her of the dynasty of Azes 
aud Azilisea. His date is, however, uncertain. 

t nlike most of the Imio-fireek princes, 9 the Saka 
kinp style themselves on their coins Basikus Basitem, 


MiWe * Azt-i B'«ap *f king*. It mij Iw mnemtund rhnt Kidpbi*>* | 
tk* turn qf Auguitnt o» 0.W ql bii iai.» Ji B[# ,„««*,* ™ fcii win « 
tboDNl «* brfnr remold in doi. f,q ro n, EmpeKr< n , tKm th . 
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» Inkrior ~Ao»«Mp ■««i» -cnat. i. * ^ a , (l 
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i..tcNli»B Willi mnl nl-. if ..Ik.. tf. wfcfl- tint irf A,lli«. „ fLod 

tjzr **■• *“'■ **• p ” ,ih " -■* -* ,..nu 

» with lb* infeptioa JMrlnp* of Pukratidet 


Im * of who** fwai fvirr 


Satraps of north-west tndu m 

corresponding to the Prakrit on the reverse Maharajas# 
liajnrajvsa. They also appropriate the epithet Mahtita&ti, 
corresponding to the Greek Megtjloy, which we find oil 
the coins of Greek kings. The title RsjarSja — king o( 
king;; — was not an empty boast. Mega had under him 
the viceroys {satrap*} Link* and Pmika of CJiukslm 
(Cbach) in the Western Punjab. One of the kings named 
Azcs had under him at least one snliorilinfite ruler, c.y,, 
the Stratagas Aepavarman. The title Uatrap or Kshairapa 
occurs in the Behisfcuit Inscription of Persia in the form 
Khsfuithrapavan which means ‘protector of the kingdom.'' 
‘Strategas," a Greek word, means a general. It is obvious 
that the Scythians continued in North-Western India the 
Perso-Hellenic system oE government by Satraps and 
military governors. Coins and Inscriptions prove the 
existence of several other Satrapnl families besides those 
mentioned above. 

The North Indian Ksbatrapas or Satraps may be 
divided into three main groups, t>i«. : — 

1. The Satraps ol Kipisi, Pnspapura nod AbhieSra- 
piastha, 

-• The Satraps of the Western Pah jab, anti 

3, The Satraps of Mat burn. 

A Manikiala inscription affords tin- byre mention of 
a Satrap of Kapisi, who was the son of the Satrap 
Gnmavhryaka.* A Kabul Museum Stone Inscription ol 
the year Sii 3 discloses the name of n Satrap ol Ruspapuru 


-!.r leg*nil rafdtirdjord EiuktUitlaU (CVrprjp, U. j. jjtj a,,, udef fcfew 

Other mltr* tltrlodiotj HalOiek* (WhikhriHi, p, 66J. 

1 Cj. Kihii-pauin of rb* Itty-tcdi (Vdtc twits, 1. 408), u f ib« 

Ah,| ftujUfT or Dfiit'jfuytp of the Mutankiynimittam and theGirjith 

^ wlpUm , 

1 ifapeim, Awihw Cum/, ci; rfwieiU /nifrtt, 111 ; IWU, 14 , £c*p«j, 

tl i. 

* Acid Onrslalie, jtvi, IW iit, HW“| pp. Sill ft. 
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named Tiravh&rua. 'Puspapura 1 , the city of flowers, may 
have reference to Fushkaravatt (lotus-city). The name 
of Sivasenft, ‘the Kuhatmpa in the town of Abhisarn- 
pragtha occurs in the legend of a cupper seat ring found 
in the Punjab. 1 The territory of the three Satraps may 
have corresponded to Yona, bandhara and Kamboja, of 
A.<ohan epigraphs. 

1 tic Panjab Satraps licJoiigcd to three families, viz . — 

(a) The Kusului or Kusuluks Group.—Tt consisted 
of Liaka and his sun Batiks. possibly of the Ghhaharutu 
or Kshabarshi family, who apparently governed the 
district of CbukehaAccording to Meet there were two 
Patikas. But in the opinion of Marshall there was only 
one viceroy of the name of Patika.' The Satrapal line 
of Kusnlukji was intimately connected with the Satraps 
of Mathura." The coins of Liaka Kusuluka show the 
transition of the district to which tlip_v belonged., be., u 
part of Eastern Gandbani, from the rule of the Greek 
house of Eukrntidos to the Sakas. 6 We learn from the 
Taxila, or (lie so-called Sirsukh. piste, dated in the year 
78j that Links was :i Satrap of the great king Moga and 
that Patika, his son, was a great gift-lord (malidddnapati).' 

(h) Manigul and his son Zeionises or Jihojiika. — 

Numismatists consider them to he Satrap's of Pushkalu- 
vati during the reign of II. But the Taxi la Silver 

1 VvrfWMt ri. i. 1 IN). 

1 BAtiler, #?/i. tn4 , IV, p. SI ; Knew. Curpm, U. I. 25-39, Chubb*, 
lu DiJiD)! lo Bifid, ■■ ihe [>r«ent Chich fa Oie mirth of the Dulrfsi or Attack. 
Stan iko 10/1,88,136. 

JR AS,, ltHi?, p. |(|5, The e tit, trace of ot ka*t two Liakns h, however, 
l>fowi| by the T.ilL* ptaLr .mi the Zeda in*: ration {Com*, It. t. I«1. A Linlki) 
airpeATi elm to be ttMbtknnl j n the Min«fhri ianeriptiort of the y*,r ft#, Bt m*J 
hw been identir*) wilh Uw hliter nf P.riki. £>. /ltd. XXI, 337. 

1 JkAS., ION, pf. <ITH B 

* Cf. l»*Ti|riiM 0 ••H live Mtllmi niff! r.plul, 

* mpK.it.’» 4 ncirNf fnrf«i, p J 5 |, 

f /if. /ml., XXI. *57; J it AS, liH», Dttp 
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Vase Inscription of the year 191 discovered by Marshall 
in 1.927 1 shows that Jihonika was a Kshatrapa > n Cukhska 
near Tamila in the year 19i of an era of Saka (or 
Parthian ?) institution whose exact epoch is not known** 
The successor of Zeionises was apparently Kuyula Kara/ 

(trj The House of Indravartuan 1 —It consisted ol 
fndravarmnn, his son Aspavarman, and Aapn's nephew 
Sasa(s) or 8asa(n), Aapavarman acted as governor of both 
Asets II and Gondopheriius, while 8nsa(s) served under 
Gondophernes and Pakore*. 

The Satraps of Mathura 

The earliest of this line of princes were once belived io 
he the rulers 11 agon a and Hagamssha. They 
were supposed to be succeeded by Rnjuvula, who may have 
governed Sakala at an earlier stage. According to Allan 4 
lie established himself in Mathura late in life. T lie genea¬ 
logical table of the house of Kaj uvula or Ibijiita as 
arranged hy Ktcn Ko now 1 is given below io a foot-note, 
Rajavula or Rajulo is known from inscriptions as 
well as coins. An inscription in BfHknii characters at 
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Mora near Mathura calls him a Mahakshatrapa or Great 
Satrap {viceroy). But the Greek legend on some of 
Ins coins describes him as “king of kings, the Saviour” 
Showing that he probably declared his independence. 

Rajuvula was apparently succeeded by his son Sudasa, 

. omdasa or Sodasa. Inscription B on the Mathura Lion 
Capital mentions him as a Kshatrava (Satrap) and as the 
son of the Mahakshatraw Rajula (Rajuvula). But later 
inscriptions at Mathura written in Brahmi characters 
call him a Mahakshatrapa. One of these inscriptions 
gives a date for him in the year 72 1 of an unspecified 
era. It is clear that during his father's lifetime he was 
only a Satrap. But on his father’s death some time 
orc yeai t2, he became a Great Satrap. Sten 
Ronow adduces grounds for believing that Sodasa dated 
his inscription in the so-called Vikrama era. 2 Conse¬ 
quent]} the year 72, in his opinion, possibly corresponds 
to A. D. 15. 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar refers the dates of the Northern 
Satraps (of Taxila and Mathura) to the Saka era, and 
places them in the middle of the second century A D 
But Ptolemy, who flourished about that time, places 
neither Taxila nor Mathura within Indo-Scythia, i.e ., the 
Saka dominion. This shows that neither Taxila nor 
-lathura was a Saka possession in the second century 
A D. The principal Indo-Scythian possessions in 
7 tolemy’s time were Patalene (the Indus Delta), Abiria 
(theAbh.ra country in Western India), and Syrastrene 
Ivathiawad). 3 This is exactly what we And in the Junagadh 


scholars '“T™ ? 8te “ Eoqow ‘ » D ° l ^ by many 

r>J ' ; . A ° ° lier v,ew make * Kharaoata the son of a danger of For 

R “ :QVUU * C- Psajib. see Allan, CCAI, 185. Cf. 138 ante 

42 according .o Rapson But 72 is preferred by most ecbolara. 

E P- Vol. XIV, pp. 139-141. 

1 lnd - *4nf.. 1884, p. 354. 
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inscription of the Sak;i ruler Rudradii man 1, who flourish¬ 
ed in the middle of the second century A.D. In 
Ptolemy’s time Taxila was included within the Arsa 
(Sanskrit Urate) territory, 1 and Mathura belonged to 
the Kaspeiraioi. 2 Dr. Majumdar suggests that Ptolemy 
probably noticed the Saka empire of Maues and his 
successors (which included Taxila, Mathura and Ujjaymi) 
under the name of ' Kaspeiraioi.’ 3 4 But we should remem¬ 
ber that far from including Taxila, Mathura and Western 
India within one empire, Ptolemy sharply distinguishes 

the land of the Kaspeiraioi from Indo-Scythia which was 
the real Saka domain in the middle of the second century 
A.DA Moreover, the territory of the Kaspeiraioi must 

have included the region below the sources of the Jhelum 
Chenab and the Ravi, i.e., Kathnira and its neighbour¬ 
hood; 5 and there is no evidence that the dynasty of 

Maues ever ruled in Ka4mira. It was only under the 

kings of Kanishka’s dynasty that Kasmira and Mathura 
formed parts of one and the same empire. As suggested 
hy the Abbe Boyer the Kaspeiraioi of Ptolemy evidently 
referred to the Kushan empire. 

Me learn from the Mathura Lion Capital Inscriptions 
that when Sudasa, i.e. Sodasa, was ruling as a mere Ksha- 
trapa, Kusuluka Patika was a Mahakshatrapa. As Sodasa 
was a Mahakshatrapa in the year 72, he must have been a 

1 Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 348. 

2 Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 350. 

3 Journo/ nf the Department of Letters, University of Calcutta, Vet. I, 
P- 08 n. 

4 Cf. Ptolemy, Ind. Ant., 1884., p, 854, and the Jtinagadh Inscription of 
the Saka mlcr Riidradaman. 

5 Land of Ka^vapa? Rajalarahgint, 1, 27. IA. IV, 237. Stein accepts the 
identification of the territory of the Kaspeiraioi with Katina ir, but rejects Wilson’s 
assumption that Kasmir was dented from Ka4yapa pura (JASB,, 1889, Extra 2, 
PP- 9-13). The evidence of Ptolemy seems to suggest that the city of Kaspeira 
stood close to Multan. Alhenml {I. 29fh in a later age mentions Kaityapapura 

a name of Multan itself. 
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Kshatrapa before 72. Consequently Kusuluka Patika 
must have l>een reigning as a Mahdkshatrapa contem¬ 
porary of the Kshatrapa Sodasa before the year 72. The 
laxila plate of the year 78, however, does not style 
Patika as a Kshatrapa or Mahdkshatrapa. It calls him 
Mahaddnapati (great gift-lord) and gives the satrapal title 
to his father Li aka. Dr. Fleet thinks 2 that ive have to 

do with two different Patikas. Marshall and Sten 
Ivonow on the other hand, hold the view that the 
MaJuidanapati Patika, who issued the Taxila plate, is 
identical with the Mahdkshatrapa Kusuluka Patika of 
the Mathura Lion Capital, but the era in which the 
inscription of Sam 72 is dated, is not the same as in the 
Taxila plate of Sam 78. In other words while Fleet 
duplicates kings, Marshall and Sten Konow duplicate 
eras. It is difficult to come to any final decision from 
the scanty data at our disposal. Fleet’s theory is not 
improbable in view of the fact that we have evidence 
regarding the existence of at least two Liakas. Rut 
the duplication of kings is not absolutely necessary as the 
designation ‘ mahaddnapati ’ given to Patika in the Taxila 
plate does not preclude the possibility of his having been a 
Mahdkshatrapa as well a few years back. We should 
remember in this connection that there are instances 
among the Western Kshatrapas of Chashtana’s line, of 
Mahdkshatrapas being reduced to a humbler rank 1 
while ^ Other members of the family held the higher 
office, 4 and of a Kshatrapa (Jayadaman) being mentioned 
without the satrapal title.’ It is, therefore, not alto¬ 
gether improbable that the inscription of Sam 72 and 


Sfcm Konon-, Corpus, Vol. TI, Ft. I, 28; E P . Ind. XIX, 257 
1 .IRAS., 1913, 1001 n. 

Cf. Majumdar, The Dale of Konishka, /ml. Ant., i 917 
Kap,0n ’ Co,ns of «• Andhro Dynasty, etc., cxxjv f. 

A Anfjjiau Inscriptions, 
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that of Sam 78 are dated in the same era, and yet the 
two Patikas are identical. 1 * If Sten Konow and Sir 
John Marshall are right in reading the name of Aja-Aya 
(Azes) in the Kalawan Copper-plate Inscription of the 
year 184 and the Taxila Inscription of 136, we have 
additional instances of a ruler of this age being mentioned 
without any title indicative of his rank. 

Kharaosta was, according to S. Konow, the father-in- 
law, and according to Fleet, a grandson (daughter’s son), o! 
Raj uvula and consequently a nephew of Sodasa. 1 The 
inscriptions A and E on the Mathura Lion Capital 
mention him as the Yuvaraya Kharaosta, Sten Konow 
thinks 3 4 that he was the inheritor to the position as “ king 
of kings ” after Moga. His known coins are of two 
types, presenting legends in Greek characters on the 
obverse and in Kharo&hthi on the reverse. The Kharoshthi 
legend runs thus: Kshatrapasa pra Kharaostasa Artasa 
putrasa. ‘ Pra ’ according to Sten Konow, may be a reflex 
of Prachakshasa .* 

The coins of the family of Rajuvula are imitated from 
those of the Stratos and also of a line of Hindu princes 
who ruled at Mathura. This shows that in the Jumna 
valley Scythian rule superseded that of both Greek and 
Hindu princes. 


1 The Rajatarahgin\ furnishes an instance of a son being replaced by his 
father as king {cf. the case of Pirtba), and of a king abdicating in favour of his 
son and again resuming control over the kingdom; cf\ the ease of Kalasa who 
continued to be a co-ruler after the resumption of control by bis father, and 
that of Rijn hfansingh of Jodhpur (1 80M8)* The cases of Vijayaditya VII 
{Easum Chalukya . D, C. Ganguli, p, 104,) and of Zufar Kbin of Gujarat may 
also be cited in this connection (Comb. Hist . fnd, T III, 295). 

a JR AS, 1913, 919, 1009. 

a Corpus 36. 

4 Corpus f xxxv. 1 prachakskasa 1 { = epiphanons, 44 of the gloriously manifest 
one ") r occurs on coins of Strato I and Polyxanos. It is* however, possible that 
*he Sanskrit equivalent of the name of the Satrap is prakhara-ojas , of burning 
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A fragmentary inscription found by Vogel on the site 
of Gunesbru near Mathura revealed the name of Satrap 
■ tf the Kshobarata family called Ghatilka . 1 


The Nationality of the Northern Satraps. 

Cunningham held that the inscription P on the 
Mathura Lion Capital —Ha retina Sakaxtiintwu puijiiv —gave 
decisive proof that Rnjimda or Rfijnta, Sodasa and other 
connected Satraps were of Sftka nationality. Dr. Thomas 
straws, however, that the Satraps of Northern India were 
the representatives of a mixed Parthian and Suka domi- 
natiHjn. This is strongly supported a priori by the fact 
Ihai Pntika of Taxila, who bears himself a Persian name, 
mentions as his overlord the groat king Moga whose iuiis- 
is S&ka, The inscriptions on the Lion Capital exhibit a 
mixture of Persian and s^aku nomenclature . 1 Attention 
may, however, be called here to the fact that in the 
Harivamia there is n passage 3 which elmracterises the 
Pahlsvas or Part hums us “ hua&nidhiirinnh T1 (bearded ), 4 
■fudged by this test, kings of the family' of Raj uvula and 
NahfipSna, who arc not unoften taken to be Part hi ans, 
could hot have l>eIongcd to that nationality as their 
portraits found on coins shew no traces of boards and 
n flickers. They were, therefore, almost certainly Sahas. 


* >7 HAS,. 1013. p. Ml . 

- Bp. l«4.. Vol. IX. nv lSi H. i JftAS . 1006. 214 I. Far Sl>h Xumm't 

inp'WJf FWv- ftppj™,, II. l txivii, 

* r. 14, 17. 

TIm.' }«,..«np ( u at.Lo farad iu th, Vtiyu I'li/dHu, Ch. SB, 141 , 

JliAft.. IBIS, bi-lwren pp G30-rp31. 


Suction II, Tkk Paula vm oh Pahtjiians ‘ 


Already tn the time of Kukra tides, Milhradates I, 
King uf Parthiu W- 171-136/37 B.C.), bad probably conquer¬ 
ed portions of (lie Pafijah or Sind, and in the days or the 
Sakft Emperors of the family of Mftucs-Moga, princes of 
mixed Sake-Pah lava origin ruled ns Satraps in Northern 
India, But it is important to note that Isidore of Cliarax, 
possibly a younger contemporary of Augustins, who wrote 
not earlier tlian *2M B.C. (reign of Pbmates IV amt the 
revolt of Titillates) and is quoted Ivy Pliny, does not in¬ 
clude the Kabul Valley, Sind or the Western P&fljSb 
within the empire of the Pur tJ linns or Pah lavas. The 
fiiHl era most, provinces of the Parthian empire mentioned 
by that writer are Herat (Aria), Pftmh (the country of 
the An awn. a segment of Aria the Herat Province!, the 
districts between the Lake Hamun and the Helmund (Draw 
giatm and Safcasthiliuv), and Kandahar {Arachosia or “While 
India' 1 *}. TownrdR the middle of the first century A.B., 
however, Saka sovereignty in parts of Gandhara roust 
have been supplanted by that of the Parthian*. In 43-44 
A.D., when Apollonios of Tvn.ua is reputed to have visited 
Taxi la, the throne was occupied by PI ir antes, evidently 
u Parthian,* He was however independent of VardanOft, 
(he groat King of Babylon and Parthia {e. 39-47/48 
A.T>,}\ and himself powerful enough to exercise 


i 


1 The PartInu11 pi (F*rtMh4vn r pniLUvai were ant IfftlUtD pmp\r 4 »UblMbdl 
njl Uh? bdTihTi of i be di&tid tlm i In locla \ Minndarto and TChnrhain. About 
* B.C. tfagr nroElft) against ih« J^IcnVttJtP unto th* rommand of Arnhika 
iAmmy, a hrter fieytfita {Papa and Ackerman, A Svrrry Penicn Art „ 

n> m 

3 Aprwtiihnta |<jnnd<.pbcriK<a| Mwcudin^ In HMlnTd ftnd Tarn {Grr<kt, 341V- 
3 DeljK"PQiBH t 4 Ifulnty o/ PfirffciU, 27fr r 
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suzerain power over the Satrap of the Indus.” Christian 
writers refer to a king of India named Gundupbar 
Oudnaphar and his brother Gad who are said to have 
been converted hv the Apostle St. Thomas and who, 
therefore, lived in the first century A.D.’ We have no 
independent confirmation of the story of the biographer 
of A)k>Uoulos. But the ** so-called " Taklit-i-Bahl record 
of the year 103 (of an unspecified era) shows that there 
was Actually in the Peshawar district a king named 
Guduvhara (Gondopherrcs The names of Comic- 
phemes and, in the opinion of some scholars, of his 
brother trad, arc also found on coins. 1 According to 
Rapson the two brothers were associated us sub-kings 
under the suzerainty of Orth agues (Vereihragna). Ren 
Konow, however, identifies Orthagnes with Gudovhiya 
himself, while Herzfeld suggests that he was the 

unnamed son of Yardanes, mentioned hy Tacitus, who 
claimed the throne against Volugases I about A.D. 55.” a 
Dr. Fleet referred the date of the Taklit-i-Baha! (BahT) 
insctipticiij to the Mfd«v:i- V iknuim era, and so placed the 
record In A.D. 17.* He remarked ” there should be no 
hesitation about referring the year 103 to the established 
Vikrnmn era of R.C. 58; instead of having recourse, a? 
in Other cases too, to some otherwise unknown ora begin¬ 
ning at a tout the same lime. 'I’b is places Gondophernes 
iti A.D, 47 which suits exactly the Christian tradition 


1 TV Mg) hi) Stfiil- tMl „? <h- If^rnd of ». Ttteuwi tvfoOg* prabihtj 
to ihd! ihir.! century A.D. iJIiAS, IUIS, W). Cf. furf. .Inf.. S, 000. 

WTiiti'bmd, pp, M, 1H. (]gnilo[i|irrhn=VimliphiRU, " WuiMr of 
jjl^rr i Whi1"hnni|. p. 146, H»pmn gml A Until, Th# king IMimcd thl til Ic of 
ft. Ktwisv, foflowiiipf Float, i.a.ten the warJ tlo^anft no Ik coin* to 
r*f*T lo tilt Unlir >rf Uondopbemc* (Ci-rjwn, IT i. xlri). 

* Carp**, *!ti; TJir Cniiti|« Shuflrt History 0 / India, 70. 

1 -UiAS.. ISM, Pl >. 1000, pp, 700 710: IW>T, pp. ICS 173; 1013-10*0; 

|U13, pp, oso-iooe, C{. ihr view* of Cnnninglum and Dotmhmi flA, 4, SOT). 
,h " * *** tOknltUc «nd the ThiI* aijvcf iiweriptico*, iiowcvri 
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which makes him a contemporary of St. Thomas, the 
Apostle. 

The power of Goiulopheroes did not prutjubly in the 
beginning extend to the OmirfliSr# region, TI is rule seems 
to have been restricted at first to Southern Afghanistan.' 
Hr succeeded, however, in annexing the Peshawar district 
before the twenty-sixth year of his reign. There is no 
ppiymphir evidence that he conijuered Eastern Garni ha m 
I Taxi la) though he certainly wrested some provinces from the 
Axes family. The story of the supersession of the rule of 
A zee, II hy him in one of the Scythian provinces is told by the 
coins of Aspavaruum. The latter at firat acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Azes til! but later on obeyed Gondopliernes as 
his overlmd. Evidence of the ousting of Saha rule hy the 
Parthians in the Lower Twins Valley is furnished hy the author 
of the PrriphtJt in whose time (about fiO to 80 A.TM Minna- 
garn, the metropolis of Scythia, i.#?., the Sakn kingdom in the 
Lower Indus A’alley, was subject to Parthian princes who 
were constantly driving each other out. If Klcu Konow and 
Sir John Marshall are right in reading the name of Ajflt-Aya 
or Axes in the Kalawao Inscription of I’H awl the Tasilu 
Inscription of lAli, then il is [Kissihlt: that Sakn rule survived 
inn part of Eastern Gimdhfim. 1 while Posh it war and the Lower 
Indus Valley pawned into the hands of the Parthinns. But 


fnalt^i tbc of FLf#C ki plstwtbltf unlfw wb btTirir in fbr r^iht^ncp of a 

pturtiijy uf ftukii-PAlkkvfl trail. Dt, JAttuiWil wit ifncliaed to pin-* C3Rn<lofil!i*Tii** 
mi j(> B.i\ 11ni i liis ijnte eb ion wrftj Lo Bull ihn Christian tnnimon. 

i JRAS, 1G13, 1003, 11510. 

- Fur Flwjl't taterprefftikm ul +i $* W aiActftuo nwutta, 

m!E JftAS, mi, VQ& ff. 3 Abo Cvlcmti* Deernibrr* J 93 - 4 S 4 . 

w. Knnmw Iboit^hl At fiiir rime tbs I ayara Atood for (»thin FT * 

*™k th* w<inj «* rjtulifvijin M hatfsta. But be clinng™l bii wwrt ift?r ihn 
JticQifety of Ihf' KaUwiin Ttuu-rLptba of KH = Htf DOW ibinktt thru Elio mJiiilbn 
^Sf** 1 *. isjiijrfj does run ■rhunn’^nw th* fn iu Lmtitmtoil hj Am, bul simply 
1S cranrtri with pAnbion nike* * fnif-i fjL Ho rtfere Lbft ditti 

I3 *« iJA to l be en of ^ B.C. N 
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the absence of an honorific title l-efore the name of Aja-Aya 
inn! the fact that in the record of the ymr 130 we have refer* 
once to the establishment of relics of the Buddha in TakrinJlfi 
for the Ijestowal of health on the Maharaja Jffij&tiraja 
ihwnpttlTa hlnisf i:\oji , prohahly suggest tlmt tile years 131 
ami 136 belong, not to the pramr<tham6n a-d}ayak ji/u (the 
increasing and victorious reign) of A sub, but to a period when 
his reign was a thing of the put (atUamjya), though Hie 
rwkiuiiiig woe still associated with his honoured name. The 
dating in the Jflrribigha inscription (Lakshmana -$ena$y — 
utitamjijt rsjiii] 63) possibly furnishes us with a parallel.* 

Tin' Greek principality in the Upper Kabul Valley had 
apparently censed to exist when ApoIlonioH travelled in India. 
Wo learn from Justin that the Partbiam pave the coup <k 
({race to the rule of the Bactrian Greeks. Marshall says 7 
that the Kitlud valley became a bone of contention I n? I ween 
the Partliiana and the Kushilm. This is quite in accordance 
with the evidence nr PhiWlratus who re fere to the perpetual 
tpiurrel of the “ barbarians ,f with the Parthian king of the 
Indian borderland in 43-14 A.D_ 

With Gondojdiernes were associated m subordinate 
rulers his nephew Abdagases (in S. Afpiianiatfin), his generals 
.VNpavarman and SaaaM or RaaiUn), and his governors 
Sapednnn and Satiwastra (probably of Tnxiia). 

After the death of the greet Parthian monarch his empire 
split up into smaller principalities. One of these (probably 
distant was ruled by Shimibares, another (probably ernlini- 
nng Kandahar and the Western Pafljflb) In Pakores, mil 
nthers In princes whose coins Marshall recovered for the 


1 O*V<;hA«, 11,11 n. StuJj.i HI {nduitt AnUijurlirj, pp. Jft 5 f, 

1 is;. Aft. hhs-sd. ^ f. 
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first time at Taxila. Among thnm was Snsnis;) or Sasa (ti > w ho 
acknowledged the nominal sway of Pakores. The interne- 
cine strife among these Parthian princeling is probably re¬ 
flected in the following passage of the Pcriphis :— 

‘'Before it (Barba rieuin) there lies a small island and 
inland behind it is the metro) ml is of Scythia. Miumigara; it 
is subject to Parthian princes who are constantly driving each 
other out/' 

Epigraphic (and in some cases numismatic) evidence 
proves that the Palliava or Parthian rule in Afghanistan, the 
Punjab and Sind whs supplanted by that r h| the KusIihmh, 
(Iiishana, Khiisluttia or Kash&n 1 * dynasty. Wr know that 
fiondophemes was ruling in Peshawar in the year 103 (A.J). 
47 according to Fleet, somewhat earlier according to others). 
But we learn from the Panjtar inscription that in the year 
122 the sovereignty of the region had passed to n Gushann or 
Kuslian king. 3 In the year 130 the Kuahnn suzerainty 
had extended to Tnxila. An inscription of that year 
mentions the interment of some relics of the Buddha 
in a chapel at Taxi la " for bestowal or perfect health 
upon the Maharaja, r&jStirdja demputm Khushana." The 
Sui Vilulr and Malienjo Dam Klmroshthl Inscriptions prove 
the Kushan conquest rtf the Lower Indus Valiev. The Chinese 
writer Pan-ku, who died in A.D. 412, refers lo ihe Yuch-chi 
occupation of Kao-fou or Kabul. Tliis shows that the race 
to which the Ku shit ns belonged took possession of Kabul before 
A. D, t)2. It is, no doubtj asserted hy a later writer iliat 
Kao-fou is a mistake for Ton-mi. But the mistake 


1 Pw a nftte lift thr dyuV/tic w-: 1 It. ftthlfrr, JA03 V Gr, -I 

h JF r ; c/, AOS. fi5 r 71 

3 w# Ibatu from I a LiU*traio* tfm* Jrt tbfl tint* of AjkjHqd™ (AJV 

^3-44l | hr birblfllliJl lKuihAni?f wlui livnl fth ilaa berddf ibfl t'aribinn 

fcinndtPin of TariEtt were pstpaiiwifr qtntrrelling wlili Thrmot* i *n«i miking 
tmiik min bih irrrti&rik* t.Thf Lif* of Apottmtn*, fluaiCfil Library, pp. 

m ff.k 
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in Kennedy s opinion would not have Iveen poosiblfi, hud the 
' ueh-ebi not been In possession of Kao-fou in the time of 
Pnn-ku.' Thu imporinm Hung to remember is tlmt a Chinese 
writer of 92 A.D., thought Kao-fou to have been a Yueh-chi 
{icssc&sion long Iwfore his time. If Sten Konow is to lx 5 
believed, the Kushims hud established some sort of connection 
with the Indian borderland as early as the time or (hmdojilier- 
ftOK. In line 5 of the Takht-i-Bahl inscription ftten Konow 
remls "erjkinju Kapitsa puyae ‘'in honour of prince Knpa/' 

J -* ! ’j Kujiila Kadphiees, the Kiishiin king, who is said to have 
succeeded Hermaios in tlic Kiibul valley, KujiiEn Kadpliisos 
has been jdentilieil with the Knei-shming (Kushfin) prince 
K'iu-tsiii-k‘io who took possession of Kao-fou (Kabul), 
[‘o-tn and Ki-jnn. It appears from numismatic evidence that 
this Kanban chief* was jmssihly an ally of Henna t ok with 
whom he appears to have issued Joint coins. 1 Kad pluses 
seems also to have been at first on friendly terms with the 
Parthian riders of (iatidhuni. But the dost motion of 


1 JHAR + iDi-j. pp^ 6Tfl’Ct8r No|« a [no Pan-I cq h * refflrroce N> a. man's hear! 
on Tbp mlm of Ki.pici fJFiAS* 1912, p . n«> whida aupffejij an 

Hcqiilin wjlh tbi* -cojQig* of Edplii KiptiAn (at Haiti 3), 

a Ep, XIV. it. S3*; SYTI7 CllM), p, 2*3. Car?**, If, i. G3. &nu* 

n^trd tin* " Kif» U a pit a fatbits. It rv inlrifialiing So rvCaW in EIhp ^Ha IL«i um 
m PAikflinlM (Tht lift nf Afofkmu* of 7>ana. InH a b Chflucftl 

Lhhiitf j, p, Wfy ihii in a.D. 4U44, ihn PtuibUn king nf Tiiilm hati iraliicted; lb* 

*ffrriL>-» of ftrtiLSi " bnrfciiinjuiF " T tfi pmtreJ hi* ortitnEiy m shat instill] of jimullai' 

hh ^W.uuooi ih*p Lhtnwlvu bqtt off ihr ** Iwfetiwu +a ib if -PFPrr oil iht- fltia*T 
■»l« .if Ihu front*. aud w*tc difficutl 7.^.1 u, dni wilt. I'm*.* “ Knjm ” lit lU 
reading «nii mi^rjifWad^n i» rtnept) b*ve bwn *t Snl one of thrtr 

Intftdlj, harbirian ckit|« Him .Ini* ii indicated by hi. (?) imitation At « Roman 

* n>P * IW * ^ of “ «*yle ast Ufa!* limn ibout A.D. 60 <JRAft. 

*tf «* At hi* nmsian? Cf. TVm. The Cm**, jp. a&i. S*3, 

1 lmQ . ncaanlj,,^ to ir„„ 
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UrniiMtos' kingdom In 1 tin* T'arthianu 1 probably supplied him 
with m casus belli. He made war ou tin* latter and eventually 
destroyed their jx>wer in the north-west borderland of India, 


1 ^pftsre lint t^lhiAQ conqoesi. Kipi n|jp4frnUj Khl lo obny, for a luiae. 
,|lM ni ^ ur y*wrti Mid {CHI, fX ITw Kuihftu» B lb* " hnrfctnnan ,p 

inetn ’®" ,H Phriufck^ M , t[H]r ha™ Jut4 t hiwii ifi fiw fciiSOTibn ni 0rrcfc ruJ# 
' lt * rjfff plB diji^pfi-^araihi^- in ih- Kifoul rnlky. 

fifl I m n 


Section TIT. The Great KrsiTANd. 

We are informed by the Chinese hislomns that the 
Fxiislums (chiefs of the ikuei-shuang or Tvouei-chounrig prin¬ 
cipality) were a section of (lie Yu eh-chi (Yfie-clu) race. The 
modern Chinese pronoimciatioii of the name according to 
Kingsmill is said to be M. Levi and other French 

scholars write Tuc-tchi or Yud-telii, 

We learn from S&u-ma-ch T ien (the Chinese annalist, who 
recorded the story of the travels of Chnng-k'ieu, the famous 
envoy), that between B,C, 171 and Hi5 the Yueh-chi were 
dwelling between the Tsenii-hoang (Tua-huang) country and 
Hie K Mien mountains, or Tien-chmi Range, south and east 
of Lake Issykul in Chinese Turkestan, 1 At that date the 
Turfi-chi were defeated and expelled from their country by the 
Hiung-nn who slew their king and made a drinking vessel out 
of his skull. The widow of the slain ruler succeeded to her 
husband's power. Under her guidance the Yueh-chi in the 
course of their westward migration attacked the Wu-smi 
wtiOKe king was killed. 3 After this exploit (he Yueh-chi 
attacked the &tkns on the upper Ili and in the plains of the 
-Taxarteuor the Syr Darya and compelled their king or 'lord' 
to seek refuge in Kipin (K&pijSa-Laiupuk a-G undhfira). 1 

Meantime the son of the slain Wu-sun king grew up to 
manhood and, with the assistance of the Hiung-nu drove the 


Sinuh l»Jt [Kill*, p. SfkS) tfiat Hey otritpinl lam] in the Ktltltih PrcriBM 
tu NorU WmIctd Chinn. Sfe- ,l» CHI, M3; TUif- tt, J, Am, Or ; Soc. 65. pp. 
it ff. For U» HiiinjS'Uii Huri Problem, ef. St*in, IA, JlOfl, 73 f, Si. 

1 Th« mu in aeetkn of the Yreh-ehi pnturi metwird* bovoo.l T^k* 
lurkkul. ■ he t«I jliTi'fpfi] jo th« Sooth tnd settlnl on ih> frontier of Tibet. 
Thn kttrr emme IO Ik! kiwmn tt» I be " Lit I Ik ". ErenliuJly they ntab 

lwhe.1 Ihrir ,’npttal at I'unutWjnir* in Gtmihara, Smith, liHI*. UC7 ; g. fotwr, 
CofjMjf, It. i. Inn, 

A jwrt of the ask* horde apparently wink! Perjlhana |Ti Ymuti) c. 138 
it-C. (Tim, Orfftet, 278 n 4, 370}, 
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Yuch-cbi further went into the Tii-lim territory 
washed by the Qxue. The Ta-Jiin, who were devoted 
to commerce, unskilled in vv«r and wauling in cohesion, 
wen* easily reduced to :t tumlitioii of vassalage by the Yuch- 
chi who established their capital or royal encampment to 
the north of the Oxus (Wei), in the territory now lielong- 
tng to Bukhurit (in ancient Sbgdimm). The- Yuoh-clri 
capital was still in the same position when visited by 
Chang-kien in or about B.C. 128-26. 1 

The adventures of t’liimg-k‘ieu as related bv Ss u-mu¬ 
ch "icn in the Sse-kc or Shi-Li {completed before TJ.C. 01) 
were retold in Pnn-ku’s TV ten Han-tkit or .1 until:; nf the 
Firs/ Han Dynasty that dealt with the period B.C. 200 
A.T), tf or *21. and was completed by Pari-ku’s sister after 
his death in A.D. with three important additions, 

namely :—- 

I. That tin 1 kingdom of the Tu-Yueh-clu had for ii* 
capital the town of Kirn-chi (Kirn-shc), to the north of 
the Ox ms, 1 and lupin lay on its southern frontier. 

2- That the Yueli-chi were no longer nomads. 

■i. Thai the Ynch-ehi kingdom had become divided 
into live principalities. riz., Hi (eo)n-pii fjktssibft Wakluln 1 
between the Pamirs and the Hindukush), Chouaogmi or 
Shnaug-mi {Chitrnl, south of Wukhan and the Mindukush) 
Konei-cliooang or Kuei-shunng. the Kushfm principality, 
probably situated between Chitral and the Pn njshi r 


1 ik.ut, nxw. |i|. 10-jo, ms. «>. aw r*w. i»w. pp, »» «-: 

Wl,n K h(*i), rn ; t in, 4511 , 5r/., 701 j Turn, f.'rrrAi, *1. U74 n, *77: 6, Koikiw. 
Tt. i, xxii-niij, Hv, lilt. 

= Cf. Corfu,, IT. t. lit. 

* A Uiifc&nfipiiii^ 4 ppni>fiiElv hi7il o$ in Iha mttrif’tkiii of 

T d/ij f i r iijirf Juuh u ntfpN fra YnjiiJir&kahauHJi ?J wIhw! 

uN-mtij k uKfwtAit;. Tha title d<rrannccti hrm with ihc Knmitik* 

of StailiiQ king*, and m I bv Kadpbuft* UroBju A8L mil* l 1 !. f, 15 s 
l?3fl^ i j. 
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country, Hit(h)um (Panvan on the Panjshir) and Kao-fou 
(Kabul).* 

We next obtain a glimpse of the Yueh-chi in Fan-Ye’s 
Hou Han-shu or Annals of the Later. Han Dynasty which 
cover the period between A.D. 25 and 220. Fan-Ye based 
his account on the report of Pan-young (cir. A.D. 125) and 
others.* He himself died in 445 A.D. The capital of the 
Yueh-chi was then probably the old Ta-hia (Bactrian) city of 
Lan-shi, variant Ch‘in-shi*, to the north of the Oxus. Fan-Ye 
gives the following account of the Yueh-chi conquest: 

“In old days the A ue-chi were vanquished by the Hiung- 
nu. They then went to Ta-hia and divided the kingdom among 
five Hsi-h(e)ou or 1 abgous,* r iz., those of Hsiumi, Shuang- 
mi, Kuei-shuang, Hsitun and Tumi. More than hundred 
years after that, the hsi-hnu or Yabgou ( Yavuga ) of Kuei- 
shuang (Kushan) named K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io attacked and anni¬ 
hilated the four other hsi-hou and made himself king or lord 
(Wang); he invaded Ngan-si (the Arsakid territory, i.e., 
Par thin) and took possession of the territory of Kao-fou 
(Kabul), overcame Po-ta‘ and Ki-pin and became complete 

1 A later historian regards Kao-foil as a mistake for Ton-mi which, how¬ 
ever, was probably not far from Kabul, JRAS , 1912, 669. For the proposed identi¬ 
fications see Corpus, IL L ivi. Cf. JRAS , 1903, m ; 1912, 669, In Bp. Ind., 
XXI, 258, 8, Konow suggests the identification of Eaei-shqang with Gandbara 
or the country immediately to its north, 

* Cf, S, Konow, Corpus , liv ; " It b accordingly the events of the period 
A.IX 25-125 which are narrated by Fan-Ye, though there are some additions 
referring to a somewhat later time in the case of countries which were ne&r enough 
lo remain in contact with China after the reign of emperor Ngun 11 (107-25). See 
also Ep. Ind XXI, 258. 

3 Alexandria = Zariaspa or Bactria (Tarn, Greeks, 115, 298). JAQ$>, 
61 (1941), 242 n. 

4 According to one view the five hsi-hou existed already in Ta-hia when the 
Yueh-chi invaded Bactria { JAOS f 65. 72 Lh 

s Perhaps identical with the country of Po-tai which, in the time of 
Bung-you, sent two young lions to the King of Gandhara as present (Beal, Records 
of the Western World, Vol I, ci). 8. Konow (Ep. Ind., XVIII) identified P'u-ta 
IV, th Ghazni, but later on (Ep. Ind., XXI, 258) suggested its identification with 
Butkhak, ten miles east of Kibul. 
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master of these kingdoms. K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io died at the 
age of more than eighty. His son Yen-kao-tchen succeeded 
him as king. In his turn he conquered T'ien-tchou (lit. 

India/ on the banks of a great river, apparently the 
kingdom of Taxila referred to by Philostratos), and 
established there a chief for governing it. From this 
time the Yue-chi became extremely powerful. All the 
other countries designated them Kush fin after their king, but 
the Han retained the old name, and called them Ta-Yue-chi.” 

K‘iu4siu-k‘io ” has been identified with Kujula 1 
Kadphises (I)/ or Kozola Kadaphes, the first Kushan king 
who struck coins to the south of the Hindukush. Numis¬ 
matic evidence suggests that he was the colleague or ally,’ 
and afterwards the successor, of Hennaios, the last Greek 
prince of the Kabul valley. The former view that Kadphi¬ 
ses conquered Hermaios is, in the opinion of Marshall, wrong. 
Sten Konow finds his name mentioned in the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription of the year 103 belonging to the reign of Gondo- 
phernes.* The inscription probably belongs to a period when 
tlie Kushan and Parthian rulers were on friendly terms. 
But the Parthian attack on the kingdom of Hermaios 
apparently led to a rupture which ended in war. The result 
was that the Parthians were ousted by Kadphises I. 

1 Cf * Kusuluka. The expression probably means ' strong * or beautiful 
(S* Kr*now* Carpus, 1|* According to Burrow {Tkfi Language of the Khareththl 
Documents, 82, 87) Kujula^ Guinra-= Vaxir. Dr* Thomas (possibly) thinks that 
the word Kujula has tho sense of * Baviour \ 

* Fahlavi Kad — chief-i-pise# or pcjr—form, shape, JRAS t 1913, 632 ti. 

* Fleet and Thomas, JRA$ f 1013, 067, 1034; in the opinion of some 
^bole.fB Hermaios was dead at the time of the Rushan conquest* Coins bearing 
his name continued, according to this view, to be stnick long after he had passed 
a way. Tarn regards the Hermaios-Kadphises coins as ** pedigree coins *\ 
His view is not accepted by Bachhofer (JAGS, 61, 210 n). Bnpporters of the 
' alliance " theory may point to the gold dollars circa la ting in Chungking engraved 
w >th relief portraits of Marshal Chiang Kaishek and President Roosevelt of the 
Un *w States (A. B. Palrika, 29-3-IMS). 

* The interpretation of S. Konow is not accepted by Professor Rapson, 
1930, p. 10 a. 
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Marshal] identifies Kadphises I with the Kushan king 
0 the Panjtar record (of the year 122) and the TaxiJa scroll 
a the year 136.' We should, however, remember that in the 
Taxda inscription of 136 the Kushan king is called Devamtra, 
a title which was characteristic of the Kanishka group and not 
of Kadphises I or II unless we identify Kadphises I with 
uuula Kara Kaphsa. 2 The monogram on the scroll is by 
no means characteristic only of coins of the Kadphises group, 
but it is also found, in Marshall’s and S. Konow’s opinion, on 
the coins of Zeionises and Kuyula Kara Kaphsa. If, however, 
S. Konow and Marshall are right in reading the name of 
i inia Kavthisa in the Khalatse inscription of the year 184 or 
18/ and in identifying him with Yima Kadphises, the king 
, tie Pan )tar and Taxila records of 122 and 136 may have 
been a predecessor of Wema (Vima), and should preferably 
'* ^ n “ t fied " ith . Kudf.liises I. But the reading ' Uvim. 
Kavthisa and Ins identification with Kadphises II are by no 
means certain. 

Kadphises I probably coined no gold but only copper. 
His coinage shows unmistakable influence of Rome.® He 


■WAS, 1914. pp. 977-78; Raps™, CHI . 582, identifies the Rushan kin- 
of 136 with Vima (i.e., Kadphises II). 

Mentioned by R. D. Banerp. Prachma Mudra, p. 83. I cannot vouch for 
the correctness of the reading. 

' n r “ ““ dass of biH “PPoara a Roman head which was pal¬ 

pably imitated from that of Augustas IB.C. 27 A.D. 14). Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) or 
CUudi U8 (A.D. 41-541. JRAS, 1912. 679; 1913. 912; Smith. Output, 

( arnb. Short Hist. 74. Rome and its people. Romakas, first appear in the 
ahabhamta III. 61, 17) and occur not unfrequently in later literature. Diplo 
matic relations between Rome aod India were established as early as the time 
o Augustus who received an embassy from king * Pandion ’ (JRAS, I860, 309 ff. 

< omb. Hist. Ind. 1. 597.) about B.C. 27-20. An Indian embassy was also received 

* iraja “ (A ’ D - A.D. 99. Strabo. P!inv and the Perip/m, 

refer to a br.sk trade between India and the Human Empire in the first century 

_ *TJ RAS ' 19W ' SM: U ‘ 5 ‘ 281 i 1023 . «>. PH”? deplores the dram of 
bDeeUi USAS, 1912. 986; 1913. 644-1031), 
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copied the issues of Augustus or those of his immediate 
successors preferably Claudius (A. D. 41-54), 1 and used the 
titles Yavuga (chief), Maharaja, Rajatimja (the great king, 
the king of kings) and “Sachadkmma thita”, “Steadfast in 
the True Faith” (of the Buddha ?). 2 3 

K iu-tsiu-k io, or Ivadphises I, was succeeded 
hy his son Yen-kao-tchen, the Vima, Wima or Wema 
Ivadphises of the coins, who is usually designated as 
Kadphises II. We have already seen that he conquered 
Tien-tchou or the Indian interior, probably Taxila, and 
set- up a chief who governed in the name of the Yueh-Chi. 
According to Sten Konow * and Smith 4 it was Ivadphises 11 
who established the Saka Era of A.D. 78. If this 
view be accepted then lie was possibly the overlord of 
Nahajiana, and was the Kushan monarch who was 
defeated by the Chinese between A.D. 73 and 102 and 
compelled to pay tribute to the emperor Ho-ti (A.D. 89- 
105). But there is no direct evidence that Kadphises II 
established any era. No inscription or coin of this 
monarch contains any date which is referable to an era 
( d his institution. On the contrary we have evidence that 
Kanishka did establish an era, that is to say, his method 
‘jf dating was continued by his successors, and we have 
dates ranging probably from the year 1 to 99/ 

The conquests of the Kadphises kings opened up the 
Path of commerce between China and the Roman Empire 
and India. Roman gold began to pour into this country 
,n payment for silk, spice and gems. Kadphises II began 
to issue gold coins." He had a bilingual gold and copper 


1 The Cambridge Shorter History , 74, 75. 

J Smith, Catalogue. 67 n.; ft. TCooow, Corpus, IX i. txiv f.; Whitehead, 

101 . 

3 Bp. Ind. t XIV p p. 141, * The Oxford History of India, p. 128. 

5 criticism of the “ Omitted hundreds theory,” see JBAS, 1918, 980 f, 
A gold coin of Wima or Vima 1934, 232}, gives him the title 

Basifcu* Basilevn Soter Megas (Taro, Greeks, 354 n 6), This throws welcome 
!l ght od the problem of the identification of the nameless fciraij Soter Megan. 
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^linage. 1 The obverse design gives us a new lifelike 
representation of the monarch. The reverse is con lined to 
dm worship of Siva, which was gaining ground since the 
Java of the i re - B lul gavatas mentioned by Patafijnli.’ In 
the Kharoshthi inscription Kadphisea U is called “ the 
great king, the king of kings, lord of the whole world, 
tlrn M ah is vara. the defender.*’ 4 

We learn from Yu-IImnui, the author of the WVi-firt * 
which was composed between A.D. 239-2A5 and covers 
the period of the A\oi down to the reign of the emperor 
Ming ( 7-239),* ihfit the Yiieh-chi j tower was nourishing 
in Kip in (Kiipisa-Gnndh&m), Tu-hia (Ox us valley), Kao- 
Fou (Kfihut) ami Tien-ldum (India) as late as the second 
ffuarter of the third century AT). But the early Chinese 
annalists are silent about the na m es of the successors of 
Yen-kao-tchen (Kadphises 11), Chinese sources, however, 
refer to a king of the Ta-Yudh-ehi immed Po-tino or FinV 
d ieu (possibly Yasudevn) who sent :ut embassy to the 
Chinese emperor in the year 230/ In script ions discovered 
in India have preserved the names with djiiea of the 
following great KusIiuti sovereigns besides the Kadphiscs 
group, riz., Kanishka 1(1-23)/ Vfisishka (24-28),* Huvishkn 

A lilTW H'.'.nul.liriji ihc iircljDkry unkll ii]|j|iT Ivjy of Y in I PI KQilplijMI 

I, 1 J<nnnt, fWLilrh^l, twta-Grrtk CWmr, 174). Ober ailwr coin* of tb* 

tuauurh «n ipjArenlty rrlnned to by Mamhell (OMo to Tot, to. 1WB, till 
A ait war ruin) of Kenul.ka also knowu (A SI. AH. IOS.VM. pi lip. Smith 
(SB/ 4 , p. 270) uut Mlu-rt make roontioo of (Hirer mine of Hnrjihln, 

* V. 1. 76; (f. fteivm. ftp ini. IV. 1. 113. 

* A» eIn-Aily (laM St.-n K«MW find* lbe nanir of Vimn (I'vmta) KavthiM 
'KlJjiliia.-a?, m the KUVfiv iLadikbl lQKfiption of Ihc year lgf(A. fnrpn*, 

II. i. 8). The ideality of the King in qiMUoa la, hnnover, niKtflin. 

* A Wtriorp tkt It'd pyaerly (A.D. 'J2U frill. 

* *Vper, II. i. It. * Cotpot, II. i. h„u. 

’ tor JHAS, M.% Oft); 1624, p. 400. TTirar Mofbar* IwcrfeUeiu irnil 
Oirtr Wmmj ,m the A wrh,m O yearly '* by DajAnuw Selmi; end UIQ. Vd. 

II IW3J), p *53, " fVlAfr Komrkko NoUl" by Sica Ko;;0w. fip. fad.. 
AX IV. 210. - 

If VMiabka U jdcnlkai with Vn* Knablnn of a ftuk'hl epigraph, bie mpn 
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(26450),* Kauitdika U, son of Ya-jhesliku <4X), ami 
Vasudeva (67-96)/ Huvkhka, Vn-jheaWta and KaniHlika LI 
sue probably referred to by Kalhaga as Hoshka, 
Jushka and Kanisbku wbo apparent])- ruled conjointly . 
It will he seen that Kaiiislika II ruled in the year 41, 
a date which falls within the reign nf Huvidika (20-6U), 
I’lius the aecmim of KaJliai.ia in .confirmed by epi graphic 
evidence. 

In the chronological order generally accepted by uu- 
mismatist.s, the Kailishkn group mi encoded, jhe Kail pi lines 
group. But this view is uot accepted by many scholars. 
Moreover, them irt little agreement even among scholars 
^ho place the Kaniahka group after the Kadpliises 
kings. The more important theories of KnniahkAs dale 
fire given below : 

I. According to t>r. Fleet, Kuniahka reigned before 
the Kiulphises group, nnri ws* the founder of that reckon- 
■bg, commencing B.C. 58. which afterwords came to lie 
known as the Vjkrama Sarovat/ This view (held at one 
lime by Cunningham ami Duw*on, and maintained by 

-IB *ut> luagl fajiitinUrti CiJ not l.ii. r lh*Q the Jtiif HI an wa kart) fmm u inttfip 
! lnn r.( (hit ytvtr tin Mi# pfritllil of in iiuftiiti cl ihr [iuJiltu lPto. of the Stt/.nlh 
0J f On \. ft. ton grtu. ilaJfM, p. 134). 

' ft* hip. In4-, XXI. ii ff. .VillarJL ftriftrni InJifijjr*™ of tb* VVqr 36 , 
*-!' Sp M,, xxkii, SS— IliiMi Inji^riptuin of 36. 

* W*tf. Will. Cmy.. 164. 

I’t.r dMiUiiJtiiin iIjuiiI Uh.' uri^Mi nJ llip ui bkIM i'iltfl*w <r» an JHA&, 
lUi3 ' pp WM (f. : K^Hom m fiid, Anl„ xi. (1^1), IM fl. : &J7 Bhmd, 

Vat,* pp. iHT IT. CHl, pp. 16a, 5*3. m: WMO, im> pp. m f. 

*8 0-; uvj. 113 1L; Kufta tend d&w Altelfiri ■tenet tfridtnro 
wbsdt tetui* tc allow iLai Ihr *mriy uu rtf I hr era, u jnij hi inferred ivatu 
tranAjk wi±U HaM:* ihat may Lm rhcopmuyt! to inter lo slttft rfflswiing. wn mainly 
til BotiUbdra ami Ruluro HLijpiHi(9* h Central IiLdim iDil iht Tipper 
Vil%. TH# lULblfi of l hi- arm found pU tba dirlirtl laser apt ion* rccmSIs 
‘lewwiUitiooa like tb*i *f kki% KJ11TA iV JViiisf, Tkt Ovtttn o/ Slurp, TIL JO, 
Kriitl^ niter* mn- m«‘ntaosi.^| fey Ftet-ft* JSM3, tK^n. KHto may mP*u 

f^JviKV Id i feti* muigntalLiib oF i Odldna Agn a Mur m ported uf foil ibtl 
"“nil. l?T0f|| the fiFUtt Id thi- iiiu lit L-Biilnry ihl iftloainji Kia hflifVfl] li) lie iIkJ 

si*- new i). 
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Franke) was* accepted by Kennedy, but was ably txjuiru- 
verted by Dr. Thomas, and can no longer be upheld after 
the discoveries of Marshal!, 1 Inscriptions, coins us well 
as the testimony of Hiuen Tsang clearly prove tbni 
Krmishka s duo unions included GundhAra, hut wr have 
already seen that according to Chinese evidence Yin-iuo- 
hi, ami not the Knshaus, ruled Kipin (Kapisa-Gandlnlraj 
in the second half of the first century B.C. Allan thinks 
(hot the gold coinage of Kanishka was suggested by the 


u ,l." l '- 1 ‘ 1 J 1 ' p fllu "'* * t *‘i p*Opl«' of Mfllavn, The eon&ftctfcffl of the IMtm* 

™*** “" ,I tllfl B,A <S rew «P «F«JiuJly Ofij w™ for fro 01 being prwfruflp nihrj.<*l 
mlvic ■ 1 " ^ ifhraietilojjy employed in the po^m» ■•’J 

. '' e * ceniurir* ah«wt • gitojtial hlrMici from lb* ennpb' 

T Vtlctum Somttl. Snnrtpii Vtbrom* Saw* end bo on. Ttw 

liZlT , 1,1 rr^r ”* pfnMi ^ ■»»« h* u* pram* mj p^pi* * 

n J I,''. r‘!.. ,ty ,0 th " Mlta ™ B *' *™U knowji Tl.o feuvifenoit dmTd 

»nd lndL*it"^ i* . l * °J *. n ^ Qttl * r ,M **"*® rt«> elwey* q*nd regnel yarn, 

r T 6 dMLl e k "' h *' I -A-M 4 .oJ JttZm A- te 

„ "" CWrt,llfl iffl. r>wimb, r. pp. m-m, Fr«< 

ta J “ ni '' H 1914 ' ,BW f -> ,h “ ”'■■» wb™ ifao ome or i real king atund* 
T M T'T nl * ,ha :* mn : w lh “ ** ««,ld b. “ in the y<-» 

* 1 ill. mch i! lilbjf Ilf, M hoi oetcat^rjly t M „, K>ri f 0l l an tile *Ctn*l 

•“* j* rtlc "J*r ndutning. lib* nenefaftn uf u. or*, atmni to 

LTT5S £ ^ *“ 1 «*«* >(* it* .. SBooM «tt f to no 

With h/'TV ttj< ° W ° f rlpileij Of in oa»n*Ction 

prove ^ VL ' 1? ) f> Uf lbt KjJ * w “ ™ d TM ' r » in*Tiption». doc* M 

‘ "' li 1,116 fwndrr of i|, c particular ra-honing [mod. Hi* u*® e 
21 .1 WUh ,h * ™^™ tn a ^ ^<-r Ben «»l»n. ,n .be 

* Ila ''' C of ' bB V ' 4,Bhl, ‘ r«*'% ■’•nit to in, miBOrinted with the Onpto era 
52a"I 7^ r *""■ Of vymma witb the - 

.177,7, 0 T V " L “* ^ '*"*♦ it4 «l 'bow, -fho forttrr- 

|.re,T« v"l "Ij-, •f^’bWlh are *ilcnl sbnut VifcmmiilHy*. Jama ImdUiov 
,j |,-|^ rl iw'tL ^v i 1 *** Hthwyitan*. or Nihtpln*. ftefmriling the ooolentiita 
l_ it, , f ' raHl * * ra b • nijflJrrr* reckoning utt-'iUion may be invited 

1KM f L. , * - S hrmirjiMn.bw, to 77,r ) .iffw uf Indio, July, 

W Itc fH ,., b| (|l " T™ *»W 1 tirn * 0 * *bfr* the «m * 

[ndi». rar ' p "* tulleB ‘bd tun iarlu,l< Hi,, eximrie north *f«t <* 


' ' n,e * l ‘ n ' JHiS - 1M3; Slor.lerfi, JHA3. l« t |. 
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Homan solid us and that (he Kunban monarch can hardly 
be placed before THub (79-81 AJ>.) ami Traian tt)lVll7 
A.DA. 1 

-- According to Marshall, Sten Knnow, Smith and 
several other scholars Kanishku'a rule began oUmt 125 
,,r 144 A.D.," and ended in the second half of the second 
century A.D.* Now, we learn from tlic Sui Vihnr inscription 
(Imt Kauishka s dominions included a portion at least of 
die Lower Indus Valley, Again we learn from the 
fitnagadh inscription of Rud radii man that the Mahakshtt- 
trapa's conquests extended to ftindhu and Samira (which 
included Multiin according to the Furfmas and AJberum) 
find even to the land of the Ynudheyaa in the direction 
of the Sutlej. KmtaulUznun certainly flourished from A.I), 
FIs* to A.D. 150. He did not owe his position as 
kshatmpa to anybody else ($rrt;/n»i tttiitigttia Mahdkshstjnpa 
nthiffi). 1 If Kanishka reigned in the middle; of the second 
century A,T),, how are we to reconcile his mastery over 
the Sui Vihnr region in the Lower Indus Valley with the 


1 Cant, Sknrt Ihwlwy, p. 77. 

i Kno-nltv Chirehinjiii thr i*iW A.D, 1(17-2 for Hinnhki 

'RcpFdtN, Hfflutihrr .! rrhj(Q{nQi,)vt ti tUtteriqut* nr In BTniidUar). I hr 
■ 1 r U iin.r i i L |] la | Jjjdjj tvqji -.I ill hi \.0. JM "iiTi-rnr'i bj n Virrroy (juiJ 
tl'rWmru, uni L*t KlUl.hLa r>r tinviitltbn) ift nfFcrt itp| y ilitpoa.'ri of bv TbiHhm in 
J RAS, 11313, t0i!4. Hr fuitiiii nit Him ih- hiitnrurt of ihr n»n u Abf«Hi»ljr 

r «f«riop; tip ilip oonditioD-i *1 (he time ot (he ipvusinn of Witni K*<1jihiip_«, nail 
,wl to Ltw* «UI« of thing* in A.D. 186. 

' t*7- ^1*H Koocvf'ji viitw« ore difficult to wrluiii. In tho InAu im StuJif* 

in Aimmup „/ C. B, /.Mpitnuu iHorrnnt Umri-nitv fitnl, p. 6J, bp meution* 

^ 0. 1^4 ar tin- imtitl point of (tw- Kuninhho rpi'knnlvrhji'h hi 1 imii Of. Van 

"‘Ik h»v<- Iriwt to rataUliiJi M (o/, ,4pf« Orfmlufia, ITT. ft| ff.j, Hu* in I HQ. 

*** U’^t, p. S51, hr. along wilt Of. Van \Vijb T nbowd a pmililfclioa for A p 
l let, Cefjmt, iMTti; Ana <Mrnf*fta, V, Ififl ff.), P»fei«r KAjwon (in 
^ ISW, 1S6 If.) pomifl out ibo iMdjrrJural .inti itinmclinn; I'brKlfl of 
h " Iwm Hoc!Ora' MlatfMk.cn. “ The year W.** mj* b«, " w«nw to br Oat of ib* 
running *(tii » italic burn-, tire jttr Uitj-V, u (ho fifcarik," 

* ty. SnJ., VOl. It 
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contemporary sovereignty of Rudradaman ? l Again 
Kanishka’s-dates 1-23, Vasishka's dates 24-28, Himshka’s 
dates 28-60, and \asudeva’s dates 67-98, suggest a 
continuous reckoning. In other words, Kanishka was 
tile originator of an era. But we know of no era ever 
current in, or known to, North-West India, which 
commenced in the second century A.D. 

3. Dr. R. C. Majumdar thought that the era founded 
by Kanishka was the Traikutaka-Kalachuri-Chedi era of 
248 A.D. Prof. Jouveau-Dnbreui 1 points out that this 
is not possible. In fact, the reign of Vasudeva, the 

last of the Kushans, came to an end IDO. years after the 
eguining of the reign of Kanishka. Numerous inscrip¬ 
tion prove that Vasudeva reigned at Mathura. It is 
certain that this country, over which extended the empire 
of Vasudeva, was occupied about 350 A.D. by the 
audheyas and the Nagas and it is probable that they 
leigned in this place nearly one century before they 
^ere subjugated by Samudragupta, The capitals of the 
Nagas were Mathura, Kantipura and Padmavati.” The 
Juishan (?) realm in the Indian borderland was, in A.D. 360, 
lu ec - f 1 nun bates.* The theory of Dr. Majumdar 
cannot, moreover, be reconciled with the Tibetan tradition 
iC ma ^" eR Kanishka a contemporary of king Vijaya- 
i 1 of Khotan," and the Indian tradition which makes 
imsi'a a contemporary of Nagarjuna, and hence of 
a ing ot the Imperial Satavahana line, who can hardly 
e paced later than the second century A.T)., as he is 
resui :>e as lord of the three seas ’ and sovereign of 


1 

2 

.1 

4 


Mirch, 1930* 149. 

For this era sep J RAS . 1905 pp ^ ^ 

Anci{,t>l Uiftory 0 f fJie Dr, can, p. 31 . 

V 1 '*' The Chionitai identified by Cunmngham with Kushans. 
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(South) Kolala (in the Upper Deccan). 1 * Lastly, the 
catalogues of the Chinese Tripitaka state that An-Shih-Kao 
(148-170 A.D.) translated the M&rgabhumi Sutra of 
Sahgharaksha who was the chaplain of Kanishka. 1 Tliis 
shows conclusively that Kanishka flourished before 
170 A.D. 3 The arguments against the theory of Dr. 
Majumdar are equally applicable to the surmise of Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar who placed Kanishka’s accession 
in A.D. 278. 

4. According to Fergusson, Olden berg, Thomas, 
Banerji, Rapson, -T. E. Van Lohuizen-De Leeuw, Bachhofer 
and many other scholars Kanishka was the founder of that 
reckoning commencing A.D. 78, which came to lie known 
as the 3aka era/ This view is not accepted by Prof. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil on the following grounds 


1 Rajatarniiginij I, 173; Marsha rharita (Cowell), p. 3S3; Watters. Vimn- 
f htrantj, H, p. 200. The epithet trisutmtdrddhipftti which the Narsha-charita 
■Book VITT) applies to the Satavahan* friend of Nigftrjuna cannot fail to remind 
one of Oautamfputrn gatakarpz ' whose chargers drank the water of the three 
oceans UisnmudatopnfHtavdhana), or one of his immediate successors. 

K1 iot Hinduism and Buddhism , IT, p. 64n. Bunyiu Nanjio s Catalogue, 
A PP- tt t 4. 

1 According to the theory of Dr. Majumdar * Yasudeva T ruled from (249 + 7-1) 
-123 to (349+98) 3J7 A,TX But Chinese evidence places a Po-t'iao (Vasndeva?) 
m 230 A.D. The Khaiatse Ins* also presents difficulties. — 

1 For the origin of the $uka ita see Fleet, 017, preface 56; J HAS, 1913. 
PP* G33, &5Q t 987 ff . BubreuiU AMD, 26; Rapson Tttcffrra Coins . p, cv; S T 
honow. Corpus, II. I. xvi f. Nahapana, who was not even a Mah&kshatrapa 
m ypars 42-45 1 and who never became a paramount sovereign, coil'd not possibly 
have been fhe founder o' the ora. The theory which represents Nahapana as the 
founder of the era used in hia inscripfions (dated 42-40) is also contradicted by 

3 Jaina tradition (relied on by Stem Konow, Corpus, IT, i, xxxviii) which assigns to 
him (NahirVahantf) a period of only 40 years, Chsshtana has no better claims 
and the evidence of the Periplns shows that he could not have ruled at CTjjain 
in 76 A.D, As to the theory that Eadphises II founded the reckoning in question, 

1 may he pointed out that no inscription or coin of this monarch contains any 
■hate whi«h is referable to an era of his institution. The only Scythian king who 
< if establish an era in the sense that he used a regnal reckoning that was continued 
fi ii^e&ora, is Kanishka. And the only reckoning that is attributed by 
^lian writers, since the days of the early ChaEukyas, to a Scythian king is the 
Saka era of 78 A.D, ' (contd.) 
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If we admit that Kitjulit-Kiuipbijvrs mitt Hernia ios 
rejgned about 50 A.D. and that Kaoishka founded the 
Nika era in 78 A T). wc have scarcely *28 years for the 
dimition of the end of the reign of KWjdiww'I and the 
whole of the reign of Kadphises EL 

< Rut the date, A. I). 50, fnr Kadphises I is uncertain. 

hven if we accept it hr correct, the period of 28 veare is 

noi loo short in view of Uic fact that Kfldphiees IT 

succeeded no octogenarian. When Kadphiees I died " nt 

” Ug0 uf Inpre e«hty " bis son must have heen an 

m ™ l lt ls - therefore, improbable that “ his reign 
was protracted.*') 

fh) Mm sluill, says Prof, G, Jotiveati-Duhreuil, has 
- .scoveml at Taxtla in the Chir StflIpa a document dated 
Idj which m the Vikrama era, corresponds to 79 A.D. T 
am the king mentioned therein j s probably Kadphiaee 
I, but certainly not Kaniahka. 

(Now the epithet Devaputra applied to the KueliBn 
wJ n ® 1 Je HV ^ a tiGnU of 136* is chameteriatic of ihe 
Kauifibka group, and not of the Kadphises kings, 1 Fo 


be — <***» * Ih. north H nii»t 

rre.1 „f rnifJp, n-, rn “ ' r T l *l J 7 foreign la lb* txtmnt mirtll 

SI; iSSV r °? Ih “ ,ba 8 ““ «* *« . . .u» 

wiXfJSr rr* wh, ‘ u ^ *■» * *•- ** * 

tffv mil d |. J tpM#a of (*«■ Mi refer io I be £ika cm. TV 

In™,I S " ^ PWiMj north ffClient crtftiD, ■■ th-' 

WbIw* KoU nwr" F < i'”, 1 ", "‘IP 00 ' '* '* <M|1 , V Uw viceroy* who dwelt in 

*S L *5K T 1 T ° Uj ***** %htt ***» "*< <«“■ 

ind net With » mere T i„ro.T. 

Ur. Ttair,? u 'T^ t V ,, ™ r ‘ r nttd* by 

cJmt why It ." | 'oimne, IT. DU. It i», bgw«r«r. by no mtini 

Kenmhk* ' iui k . .■ IWMhiliiy nf the rdtti t iWlion or DuTopuIrA with 

jSS£l» \T rhfl *** ™*"« here L Kajlb 

f’cetiD,, with K B ri r b«r" L T Sl! "! K T* Knr * K#, ' tu,n whaw Menli ' 

NUMreJ^mtn » Iirito ' L <U!U,] ^ or Hula ritwhahlr mnu n 

Ml. R >n If Kn '[» L n * °( **< tfAorrtiMAi rnrt. 

.1. K-LtiiTeXfi ’* h W- <*>-. n. i. M «r 

S- - ..... «oui. “ ” 
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the discovery Deed not shake the conviction of those that 
attribute to Kanishka the era of 78 A.D, The omission 
of the personal name of the Kushan monarch does not 
necessarily imply that the first Kushan is meant. In 
several inscriptions of the time of Kumara Gupta and 

Budlia Gupta, the king is referred to simply as Gupta 
nripa.) 

(c) Professor Dubreuil says : “ Sten Konow has shown 
that the Tibetan and Chinese documents tend to prove 
that Kanishka reigned in the second century.’’ 

(This Kanishka may have been Kanishka of the Ara 
Inscription of the year 41 which, if referred to the Saka 
eia, would give a date in the second century A.D. 
Po-t iao of Sten Konow,' the king of the Yueh-chi who 
sent an ambassador to China in A.D. 230, may have been 
one of the successors of Vasudeva I. “ Coins bearing 
the name of Vasudeva continued to be struck long after 
he had passed away.” 1 2 3 Dr. Smith, Mr. R. D. Banerji 
and Dr. S. Konow himself clearly recognise the existence 
of more than one Vasueva.) 3 

(d) Sten Konow has also shown that the inscriptions of 
the Kanishka era and those of the Saka era are not dated 
in the same fashion. (But the same scholar also shows 
that all the inscriptions of the Kanishka era are also not 
dated in the same fashion. In the Kharoshthi inscrip¬ 
tions, Kanishka and his successors recorded the dates 
in the same way as their Saka-Pahlava predecessors, 
giving the name of the month and the day within the 
month. On the other hand, in their Brahmt records 
Kanishka and his successors usually adopted the Ancient 


1 Vasudeva? Ep. Ind*, XTV\ p. 141, Corpus, IT, i, Ixxvti; cf t Acta, TT t 

2 KHI, 3rd etf., p. 273. 

3 pp* 272-78, Carpus, ii, I, Isxvii* 
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Indian way of dating. 1 Are wc to conclude from (bit 
iliai the KhuTosfyhi dates or Ktmiahkn's inscriptions me 
ntji to he referred to the same era lu which the dates of 
the Bnth mi records are to be ascribed? If Kaitfehka 
adopted two different ways of dining, we fail to under- 
aiunrl why he could not have adopted a third method to 
suit the local eumlilions in Western Indin. 8teu Koimu 
himself | aunts out that in the Saka dates we have the 
name rtf the month as tn the Kharosktht records lviLh 
addition of the Pakahti, “ The &ukn cm which (the 
W ostem h$h<itr<tp(ig) used was a direct imitation of the 
reckoning used by their cousins in the north-Went, lie* 
additional mentioning of the * paksha ' being perhaps > l 
concession to the custom in the pari of the country where 
they ruled.' [i is not improbable that just as Kanbhkn 
in ilu 1 borderland used the old Saku-Pahlavn me tins I, and 
in Utmhtsiliuu Proper used the ancient* Indian way of 
dating prevalent there, bo in Western India his officer 
added the * p&ksha to suit the custom in that purl of the 
country.) 1 

f.p. OrJ., XIV, |i ItJ. 1 r or at) tn.Tjitfcd ice ibiJ, XXI. 150. 

* Ah to ilu ataiernont of nice! andotwrf by E. Koontj. Corpu, l«*xwi, 
**"* llic iim Of tin- flak*. tri tru f,.reign to Northern India ntlenliOii may •» 
icvittJ to Ktetliorn'. I.ut 0 f of ,VotlHwrn huiia, Not. Oil. 352, 3C2, 3W-Sfi5- 
Full, dl<;. So I’m at Nojtb-\Ve§L India if (.istktentril there Ik a* little pewiti''** 
firaof of ibtf unrip ina o( tie Ylknmn an »» of the . ™ of 78 AJ>- The paucity tf 
t nly fteordf Jateil in ibi! Sakn .'jit in l be vallny of tin Upper Gauge* nail it* 
InLiiUried la (aWkiblj dot' to l|it> fact tbit l ho era of £8 B.C. already held Hi* 
Md ’ L>l»r ora* of (mdtwbWlj imriViem ortgtu, tike 0 mm of I be Gupta* *nd 
Hantia, have practically been forgou^,, but Ifai aro of 68 B.C. rtilf In tun¬ 
ic Kunharo India Ihs cow i« different. Tie lift Of ifgnal ymn in lie records nf 
ill* Maui vh, (quay of wlricfc are hwtod in ibn wutij and tlioeo of #>• 
Sotav«banaa. Cbeua, ami Other early dynutiM, prove* beyond doubt tf«« thu J « 
1*0.1 no rally ihkanug io Off l bat could i-tniijM-re with the new CM that W»» 
iliiruil.ii v<l by (he SaLa satraj*. Tb* itory of the foilDilfction of ibe t'MIukf* 
Vlktam* cm au^Rteii, that lie dal a reckoning *-** it ij m ea deliberately eougbt to 
bo dunam biiised buanim of iti foreign UBOeiatioa. Thia ttiigfci bare iippiOrd 
io tie north aa vr#l! m in aouib. 
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KIin , A Ti C f rd ‘ D f , to /ten Konow Kanishka came from 
Khotan and belonged to the Little Yuek-chi. The theory 
presents many difficulties.* It is certain that hi, Zl 

S r c s hi m T? f wer ^ sti " kno ™ as the ^ 

chi. The family name according to Kumaralata’s 

Kalpamnianditm was Kiu-sha. 3 1 8 

Tr ..i- Kani8hka com P J eted the Kuskan conquest of Upper 

Iiaffil “r ni n ^ de milm which from 

\ P ’ Gandhara and KatoSra to Benares. Traditions 
_ us conflict with tlie rulers of Sobed (Sakcta) and 

';‘ m Eastern Inclia are preserved by Tibetan 

and Chinese writers.* Epigraphic records give us con- 
porary notices of him, with dates, not only from 
y n , / ar and possibly from Zeda (near Und) in the 
- Za ‘ C0ll * tr 7> bu *_ also from Maiiikiala near Rawal- 
n | rom Sm y ibar about 16 miles south-west of 
jmwalpur (north of Sind), from Mathura and gravasti, 
i' n d ™ Sarnath near Benares/ His coins are found 
n considerable quantities as far eastwards as Ghazipur 
’ rOI ‘ akh P ur - The eastern portion of bis empire was 

and ir* ^ P Verncd by the MaM-Kshatrapa Kharapallana 
, vp K f atra Pa Yan ash para. In the northern portion 

Lb/’ rr ’ h l g f Deral Lala and the Straps Vespasi and 
‘ ' tie bxed ]lls own residence at Peshawar (Puruska- 


* C ° rp "*’ lr - ’• l«vi; cf. Ixi; JR AS, 1903, 334. 

Ibid, p. IxxvLL 

Sl, C - Kufe 0f Iiautka lekha 41111 Kusadvipa of the Puranas. See now 
ld ,r . Linguistics in History, JAOS, 67, No. 4, pp. 296 ff, 

<J. The story of the Chinese hostage mentioned by H. Taang. 

, * Ep ' Ind -’ xiT - P' 142 : Ant., 1003, p. 382; Corpus, U, i, pp . Uxii 

XXT ‘ Ti * reference may be to Kanishka n. 

j n - . lQ rCCent - Tear8 Mr - K ‘ G ' Goswamt has drawn attention to a Brahmi 
ription of Kanishka, dated in the year 2 (?), which he found in the Municipal 
“stum *{ Allahabad (Calcutta Hecietc, July, 1934, p. 83). 

figure ^ 00111 frMn Mah “ stfl “ D a (Bogra) represents the standing bearded 

kit/ ° f K8tushfca ~P oasib| y an imitation of the coinage of the great Ktisbin 
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l>nra) and possibly established Kanishkapura* in Ka&nlra. 
It is, however, more probable that Kanishkapura was 
established by his namesake of the Ara inscription. 

After making himself master of the south (i.e., India) 
Kanishka turned to the west and defeated the king of 
the Parthians. In his old age he led an army against 

the north and died in an attempt to cross the Tsung-ling 

mountains (Taghdumbash Pamir) between the Panui 

I lateau and Khotan. The Northern expedition is 
apparently referred to by Hiuen-Tsang who speaks of his 
rule in the territory to the east of the Tsung-ling 
mountains, and of a Chinese Prince detained as a hostage 
at his court. 

It is not improbable that Kanishka was the Kushan 
king repulsed by general Pan-ch’ao during the reign 
of the Emperor Ho-ti (A.D. 89-105). It has no doubt 
been argued that Kanishka “must have been a monarch 
of some celebrity and if the Chinese had come into 
victorious contact with him, their historians would have 
mentioned it. But if we identify Pan-ch’ao's Kushan 
contemporary with Kadphises II," the silence of the 
mese becomes still more mysterious and inexplicable 
>ecause he was certainly well-known to the annalists. 
On the other hand, Kanishka was not known to them 
and the non-mention of his name, if he were Pan-ch’ao’s 
contemporaiy, cannot be more surprising than that of 
Ins predecessor, YVema. In favour of Kanishka’s identity 
"it i Pan-ch ao s antagonist we may urge that Kanishka is 
viioun to have come into conflict with the Chinese, but 
ie same cannot be said with regard to Wema, the events 
0 u l0Sf> re *S n i us recorded by Chinese annalists, do not 


. Cunningham (AGr s , 114 ) located it near Srinagar. Stein and Smiih 

'!.■ if iwih Kams|>or, "situated between the Vhastd river and the high roaJ 
• adnifi f rom \ arabamula to Srinagar ’* (EHI*. p. 275). 

* hid. A itt., 1903, p. 382. 
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include a first class war with China. The legend of 
Ivanishka’s death published by S. Levi contains a 
significant passage which runs thus :—“ I have subjugated 
three regions; all men have taken refuge with me, the 
region of the north alone has not come in to make its 
submission.” 1 Have we not here a covert allusion to his 
failure in the encounter with his mighty northern 
neighbour? 

Kanishka’s fame rests not so much on his conquests, 
as on his patronage of the religion of Sakyamuni. Numis¬ 
matic evidence and the testimony of the Peshawar Casket 
inscriptions show that he actually became a convert to 
Buddhism possibly at the commencement of his reign, if 
not earlier. He showed his zeal for his faith by building 
the celebrated relic tower and Safigharama at Purusfaa- 
pura or Peshawar which excited the wonder of Chinese 
and Muslim travellers. 5 He convoked the last great' 
Buddhist council which was held in Kasmira or 
Jalandhar,* But though a Buddhist, the Rushan monarch 
continued to honour the Greek, Sumerian, Elamite, Mithraic, 
Zoroastrian and Hindu gods worshipped in the 
various provinces of his far-flung empire.* The court 
of Kanishka was adorned by ParSva, Vasumitra, 

1 EHI«, p. 285; JRAS, 3912, 074. 

2 The fame of the Kanishka MaMvihdra remained tin dim ini abed till the 
days of the Pat* Kings of Bengal as is apparent from the Ghoehrivan Inscription 
of the time of Devapala. Kanishka’s Cftorfyn is referred to by Alberuni, 

3 One account possibly mentions Gandhara as the place where the Assembly 
met. The earliest authorities seem to locate it in Kashmir. Kundalacnna 
rih&ra appears to be the name of the monastery where the theologians assembled 
probably under the presidency of Vasumitra. The chief business of the Synod 
F eems to be the collection of canonical texts, and the preparatioo of commentaries 
on them (Smith, EH[* r pp* 983 ff; Law, Buddhistic Studies, 71). 

4 Bee JRAS, 191% pp. I003 t 1004. The Elamite (Sumerian? Hastings, 
827) goddess Nana possibly gave her name to the famous Kanaka coins 

Bhand., Carm. Lee., 1921, p, 161). For the influence of the Mithra (Mihr T 
Mihira, Miiio) cult on Ktmhan India, see Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vnishnarirm^ 
Sahtsm and Minor Religious Systems, p. 164, According to Professor Rapaon 






4Tti WHJTICAI, IUKTOBV OK ancient INDIA 
Vs'ilifra" 1 '';,. f 1 ^ S»iiig|ianikBh.. 

ZT. I ’r W Greek , " Kl worthies ivlii. 

STT il artajfic activities «r ik 

— «■* the a life-siw* 

ctvx'^'Tv r -£ 

£ ^rr-%£ 

.£ 2 Srft£^? - *"**-. «—■ *— <• 

Tnscrhlt!r^ ka * a ^ frorn 38 to «0. A Methuifi 

wJio has tin' s llD1 ltR ^ ,c gmndwra of ft kins 

t or 1* PVdhtlV ? “ Sma *™4*«V’ i.*; skad- 
2i.rf 52? r , l ,e T trut : T ^ - ^ «*«w on the 
impression 'ii' '* Vr' ^t narrative leaves the 

P n tflftt n[ 'vislikft ruled fiin.uIbneoi.sIy with 

171^: t tl,r “ ,0f - —• M*™ 

} . ' fnJ ' ! f,,F,1,5 of "*%**<* " hiJ > pnnwflod i, h ifo mrioiw din If id * 

l^T rmp ' rfl * * *. **«* mu! H^tir , n - o. 

of lb. Urn* V Illatei.1, Bnd tlf A]l 

H W . r ******* X ' VHt KB,llnllU “J . ri™.t tlT 

‘ k,Dfr " ' Wfl10 * (Clnndmt K-maht*. 

M of k !i U*T e W “ " "Btowmij, rn III Kuhlikm I. 

of AaniEhka It i m d Hmufaks. 

* KHU, p, *»„ Cf, Coin paring, JUAg, HU, <j 70 . 

u ,n,aKt * wi> **’" Jatwghl from M’llljur*, Iho liiul. 

tinif ' r U °l r r fflh,Clt fM “ idB n * ,;e '’ , » r ‘ 1 y » p*rt Of the empire nf tht 
tins ttwalMmd on the firddnU, 

1 *B1*. p, 275. 

* JtfAS. 1034, p , 409 

llnuiow. p. ^ ' ttl rt ,PPl *' 1 * “ <h ° K<hn ™ wl, t hi 
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Jusbka and Kanishka, »,«?., Vft-jhmlilra ami Kanishka of 
the Ara inscription of the year 41. The Wardnk va*@ 
tit sen pit on possibly proves the inclusion of Kabul within 
Jiis dominions. But there is no evidence that he retained 
liis hold on the Lower Indus alley which was probably 
wrested front the successors of Kanishka J by Rtidra- 
damau I. In Kaimlra Hiivishka built a town named 
Hushkapura. 1 2 Like Kanishka I. he was a patron of 
Buddhism and htiili a splendid monastery at Mathura. 1 
He also resembled Kanishka in his taste for a diversity 
"f coin-types. Besides a medley of Greek, Persian and 
Indian deities we have, on one of his coins, the remarkable 
figure of Brin at. 3 4 A Math urn inscription refers to the 
i coloration during It is reign of a del a pi dated Dcrukuin of 
his grandfather. 

Smith does not admit that the Kanishka of tile ^rfi 
inscription of the year 41 was different from the great 
Kanishka. Lfillers, Fleet, Kennedy and Sten Konow. on 
dm oilier hand, distinguish between the two Kanishkas.* 
According to L&ders, Kanishka of thy Ara inscription was :i 
°f Vasichka and probably a grandson of Kanishka I. 
Kanishka II had the titles Mahdmja, Rajatiraja, Utiupntr/i 
a,1( l ]*>ssj(i|y KtttSQra (Caesar). It is probable that he. 
ami not Kanishka I. was the founder of the town of 
Kanishka|iiira in KasniTm, 


1 u it LilnililieJ w iMh l’mlikiir miulv tlw Hfliiim'iU l* ah* fF Tit 1 . |t. IfrrTi. 

2 F/. Lfldirt, Li*l No, m r 

* Cioifr. Skml £fmp| r , 7-}. Nmuanirntw: eridctittf lUtfgcfttft UnL ib* 

uni in pc.hi* af liit Oitmt Knnh&ru wtaml Ihn (htruda ilhruju wan 
Ep " ^ ir Giipi* Aikcoihci^ Q. IVluieltfjnl, VM. 

4 f't- Corjmw* IT. 1. I*tm ; IKL Kp. IluL, XTV, p. UA. JltAS, 96. 
^ ircntlrtii of A Lliitfngxiiihli^ ]k4lrni(|tAb in tile im*n! erf thm year 4L an4 (lie 
ihAt m iibAcnptiooA p( KaniuiiU □ re known llmt mre rsrfcrAlile la iba ptricwl 
-4 to 10 rif iht. «r« UKd bj Ihu rimijy (win tha Kuibln tbrocw wi» occupiwl by 
Viakhki ind t pcmihlj Himefefc* mu a junior surtrari* tu^CRt that Koiabibka of 
- vcar 41 « La be lieuEifW with Kali Li Ilka of file Jfiafi 1-2J3, 
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The last notable king of Kanishka’s line was Yasudeva I. 
Ills dates range from the year 67 1 to 98, i.e AD 

145 to 176 according to the system of chronology Adopted 
in these pages. He does not appear to have been a 
Buddhist His coins exhibit the figure of Siva attended 
by Nandi. There can be no doubt that he reverted to 
. amm, t ie leligion professed by his great predecessor 
vac [i ises I. A king named A'asudeva is mentioned in 
the havya Mwmhsd as a patron of poets and a Sabhapati, 
ies ^cnt of a Society 7 (of learned men). 
Ihat the Knahan Age was a period, of great literary 
! 1 ) ls >> the works of Asvaghosha, Nagarjima 

, ° , eiS ' 1 was a ^ so a period of religious ferment 
and missionary activity. It witnessed the development 
of Samsm and the allied cult of Karttikeya, of the 

Tl T ° f Buddhism the cults of Mi hint 

R T1? Vasude ^ a ' K nslma, and it saw the introduction of 
BiHlclhism into Chma by KaSyapa Matanga (c. 61-68 A.D.). 

• 7r e ^ nast y of Kamshka opened the way for Indian 
civilization to Central and Eastern Asia.” 

t , Bll , e . 1Dscri P tlo ns of Yasudeva have been found only in 

„ ■ 3 r ^ lon * From this it is not unreasonable to 

. Se ^ le Q ra dually lost his hold over the north¬ 

western portion of the Kushan dominions. 

About the middle of the third century A.D., we hear 
ie existence of no less tiian four kingdoms all ‘ depen- 

the Yue-chUtek raIed Pr ° bably * P rinces ° f 


htone imaoe of the Buddl"*^ 8 n ) enlir ’ 11 °f an inscription inriseil on the hftee of a 
whi-h , ! ac,|u,m] ****** (Mathura Museum, No. 2907, 

VulZ inflU,lati0D ° f imBBe iB lhe ** 67 boring the reign o. 

msv K ^ S ’ 1S13 ’ 1060 " Am ° nS ‘ he * Vi-dm 1 

of IWH J ASB vTTv 3 (m>! ' aa ° (VVl5itehe “ d - Ind *-Greek Coins, pp. 211-13; 
- ■ JiSB, Vo,. IV (.90S,, 81 ff; Alteha, NHIP, VI. 14 n) or vZdevn II. 
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These were Ta-hia (the Oxus region, i.e., Baetria), 
Ki-pin (Kapisa), Kao-fou (Kabul) and ‘Tien-tcliou’ (lit. India, 
meaning probably the country on either side of the 
Indus with a vague suzerainty over a wider area). In 230 
the Ta Yueh-chi, i.e., the Great (?) Yueh-chi king Po-tiao 
sent an embassy to the Chinese Emperor. The Yueli-clii 
kingdom of ‘ Tientchou ’ began to fall to pieces some time 
after this date and probably disappeared as an important 
power in the fourth century A.D. having already lost 
some of the remotest provinces to the Nagas. Those 
nearer the Indus emerged as petty states. Sakasthana 
and parts of North-West India were conquered by 
tile Sassanians in the days of Varhran IT (A.D. 
276-93). During the early part of the reign of Shapur II 
(A.D. 309-79) the Sassauian suzerainty was still 

acknowledged in those regions. 

"ho is apparently to be identified with Po-tiao, A.D* 230 (Corpus, II. L Isxvii); 
and Omni bates (7) f A.D. 3GG (Smith, EH I 4 , p« 2905- Kings claiming to belong 
to the family of Kanishka continued to rule in Ki-pin and Gandhara long after 
be had passed away (Itinerary of Oukong, Cab Rev*, 1922, Aug.-Sept., pp. 193, 
189). The last king of Kanisbka's race was, according io tradition, Lagaturman 
who was overthrown by bis Rrahmana minister Kallar (Alberum, II, 13). For 
alleged invasion of India in the later Kushan period by Ardeshir Bab&gfrn 
(A.D* 226-41), the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, see Femlita (Elliot and 
Dowaon, VI, p, 557). Varhran II (A.D. 276-93) conquered the whole of 

Sakastbana and made his son VarhrSn III Governor of the conquered territory* 
^iikasthana continued to form a part of the Sassanian empire down to the time 
of Shapur II. A Pahlavl Inscription of Pereepolis, which Herzfetd deciphered 
in 1923, dated probably in A.D* 310-11, when Shapur II (309-79) was on the 
throne^ refers to the Sassanian ruler of Sakasthana as ** $akdnsdh f minister of 
ministers (da&irdn dabir) of Hind, Sakasthana and TukMristhin ” (Afd£I, 
3^, 3Gh* The Paikuli Inscription mentions the &aka chiefs of North-Western 
India among the retainefB of Varhran OT t Governor of Sakasthana in the last 
quarter of the third century A.D. (JUAS, 1933, 219)* The Ibhiras of Western 
India seem also to hove acknowledged the sway of the Sassanians (Rapson, 
Andhra Coins, cxxxiv). J. Chorpcntier points out (Atfangat Com., Vol. 16) that 
the time of Kosmas Indiko-p leashes (c* 500 A.D*) the right side of the Indus 
Della belonged to Persia. Persians figure also in early Chahikya epigraphs and 
•be Raghiivamda of Kalidasa. 


Section IV. The Njgas and ihb Later KushanS 

certain^ TT" -° f ** 6reat Kusha ** in Mathura and 
certain neighbouring tracts were the Nagas.’ The 

northern -nul’ 1 ° Ver a considerable portion of 

“*taiD r' ia 1,1 ‘ he "! M «5 f«»Ui 

A Lahore Conner 7 ' attested ^ epigraphic evidence. 

AD refer 7^ i ' 1Dsen Ption of the fourth century 

NBga : 4110 - " f 

grandson's grand”? bX£ B ™ 1 * 0 * e 

tss^ss i 

idea of the ™.<o of ^ le O-uptst Empire. Some 

line 1,1 r t P °T r0f tl,e mlers of Bfci™ NSga'e 

gathered from thT °Zt "that "tl “'l "T "'1?^ m " y 
Ahamedha sacrifice, am ) ' ‘ ,I -' nasty P 1 ' rfor ""' 11 ,l '" 

forehead with th ( , ' 6 bes P nnklwl on the 

(Ganges) that In l i , pUrB , Wa ? er of (tlie river ) Bhagirathi 
valiant deeds oftl | I*"-” ‘ The 

net „ tdln ! “«**• «»• they were 

We learn from * n"^ alle g*ance to the Rushans. 

themselves at Vidifc* m?™™* tIiat tIlc N «g^ established 
Vld1 ^ (Besna ^ near Bhilaa), Padmavati 


.—Ltr 'Z'TT™ from Bw- * (in tbp « ***«» the 

*** to tbe a name th3t ^ 

rot known (Ep. tnd., wi 13Q n 1 °* Bllt the dynastic designation is 

•o A.R, 227-28. ° ret0r ^ ** dated in ffrita 294 corresponding 


1 F!cct . cm. p. gas. 

C1[ * P- 9«; AHD, p . 72 . 


L 
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(Padam Pawaya, “in the apex on the confluence of the 
Sindhu and Para),’’ 1 Kantipuri (not satisfactorily iden¬ 
tified), - and even Mathura which was the southern 3 capital 
of Kanishka and his successors. The greatest of the Naga 
Kings was perhaps Chandramija, 4 ‘the second Nakhavant,’ 
whose name reminds us of the great king Chandra of 
the Delhi Iron Pillar inscription. It is by no means 
clear that the two are identical.'' But if Chandra preceded 
the rise of the Gupta empire, it is natural to seek a 
reference to him in the Puranic texts which were not 
compiled till the Gupta-Vakataka age. 

The hand of a Naga princess was sought by Chandra 
Gupta II in the fourth century, and a ‘Naga* officer gover¬ 
ned the Gaugetic Doab as late as the time of Skanda Gupta.® 
The Kushans, however, continued to rule in the Kabul 

1 Coitus of a Mahdrdja or Afhirdja named Bbsvanaga have been found at 
lhis place. Hia identity with Bhavanaga of Yaka^aka epigraphs proposed by 
Dr. Altekar (J. Nam. S. I, V. pt. IT) must await future discoveries, 

3 Mention is made of a Kantipon in the Skanda Purdna (Nagarakhagda, 
eh k 47, 4f) | Q 9 tory narrated in the text a petty prince of Eantipun 'marries 
a princees of Daj&rtya, the valley of the Dhasan, in Eastern Malwa which, in the 
time of the Meghaduta, included VidiSiL Kantipuri probably lay not far from 
the laat mentioned city. a JBAS, 1905 t p. 233. 

I **Nfpdn Vidiiakdfo# c = dpi bhavi$ydritstu nibodhata 

Segaxya Ndga-rdjasija putrah para purafljayai} 

Bhogl bharisyule \ ?) raja nfpo Ndga-kul Gdvahah 

Saddeandras tu Chandrdmio dvitiyo Nakhavdms tathd 

*—Dynasties of the Kali Age, p E 49. 

5 Devotion to Vishnu may suggest identification with Cbaudra-Gupta I, or 
preferably, Chandra II, But then we have to explain the significant omission of the 
term! nut ion -gupta in this memorable praiasti and the epithet Dbava, especially as 
Chandra -Gupta II is known as Dovagupta or Devaraja and not Dhava. One should 
note alao the claim to have acquired adhirdjya and victory over a Trans-Indus people 
by hia own prowess and not as a sequel to the power and prestige won by a line of 
dUtiDgoished ancestors. The Yish^uite association of this great King precludes the 
possibility of identification with Chandra Kanishka* Identification with the first 
Maurya is fantastic in view of the date of the epigraph and recorded achievements 
of the hero which do not include the overthrow of the Nandas and clash with the 
Ya vanas. 

5 For later traces of Naga rule, see Born. Gaz. f I. 2* pp, 281, 292, 3l3 t 574 ; 
Ep* Ind,, X, 25. 
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valley and parts of the Indian borderland. One of them gave 
bis daughter in marriage to Hormisdas (or Horrauzd) II, 
the Sassaman King of Persia (A.D. 301-09). As 
already stated Varhran II (A.D. 276-93) and bis 
successors up to the time of ShapQr II seem to have 
exerased suzerainty over their Scythic neighbours. 

hen Shapur II besieged Amida in A.D. 350, Indian 
elephants served under his command.” 1 Shortly after- 
wans the Sassaman supremacy was replaced by that 
Of the OuplB, and the "Dakapulra Shahi ShUhtnuthm," 

*'*■; l0 . monarcli or monarehs of the North-West 

sen valuable presents to Samudra Gupta. ■ In the fifth 
century 3 the Kidara Kushans established their rule 
,, ' r cndliara and KaSinTra. 1 In the sixth century 
.. 6 13 303 ^ad hard against the Huns and in 

° owing centuries, against the Muslims. In the 
mm century A.D. a powerful Muslim dynasty, that 

1C aiids, was established in Slstan (Seistan) and 
iq sway of the family soon extended to Ghazni, 
Zabuhstan, Herat, Balkh and Bamiyan. ■ The later kings 
Of the race of Kan.shka seem to have had one residence 
m Gandhara at the city of Und, Ohind, Waihand or 
Udabhanda on the Indus. Another capital was situated 
in e Kabul valley. The family was finally extinguished 
y the Rrahmana Kallar or Lalliya who founded the 
Hindu bhahiyya dynasty towards the close of the ninth 
cen ury A.D. A part of the kingdom of Kabul fell into 
the hands of Alptigin in the tenth century. 6 


give the data "a ^ ^JX 3G0. ^ S ‘“ ith P ‘ 291)1 and H «zfeld (M A SI, 38, 36) 

1 °t- aI »o JASB, 1908, 93. 

Aliekar, NHIP, vV 21) ler ,aboUt 1,16 <ulddle ot the fourth century according to 
1»J8.91 RA3, l9lJ ’ P ' 1064 ‘ Smith * Ca(a; °? ue * 51. 89. R. D. Buarji JASB, 


& 

8 


Nizim, The Life and Time* 
Nazim, op ciL p, 26. 


°f Sultan Mahmud, 186 . 



CHAPTER IX. SCYTHIAN RULE IN SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN INDIA 


Section I. The Iyshaharstas 

We have seen that in the second and first centuries 
B.C., the Scythians possessed Ki-pin (Kapi&i-Gandfaara) 
and Sakasthana (Seistan) and soon extended their sway 
over a large part of Northern India. The principal 
Scythic dynasties continued to rule in the north. But 
a Satrapal family, the Ksbaharatas, extended their power 
to Western India and the Deccan, and wrested parts 
of Maharashtra from the Satavabanas. The Satavahana 
king apparently retired to the southern part of his 
dominions, probable to the Janapada of the Bellary 
District which came to be known as Satavabamhara, 
and was at one time under the direct administration 
of a military governor (mahasenapati) named Skanda-naga. 1 
The waning power of the indigenous rulers of the 
Deccan and the waxing strength of the invaders seem 
to be hinted at in the following lines of the Periplus : 

“The city of Calliena (Kalyana) in the time of the 
elder Saraganus (probable Satakarni I) became a lawful 
market town; but since it came into the possession of 
Sandanes (possible Sunandana Satakarni) 2 the port is 
much obstructed, and Greek ships landing there may 
chance to be taken to Barygaza (Broach) under guard.” 


1 Ep. Ind. XIV, 165. 

* Wilson in JASB, 1904. 272; Smith ZDMG, Sept,. 1903; IHQ, 1932, 
234; JBORS, 1932, 7f. Tha adjective ’elder* becomes pointless unless the 
passage mentions & younger Saragenua, and thi» person can onij refer to Sandanes 
from whom the elder king h distinguished. 
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The name of the Scythian conquerors of the Broach 
region and of Maharashtra, Kshaharatn, seems to be 
identical with “Karatai/' the designation of a famous 

8aka tribe of the north mentioned by the geographer 
Ptolemy, 1 

The known members of the Kshaimrata, Khakhtufiia, 
or ^ Chaharatu family are Liaka, Patika, Ghataka, 
Dhumuka hue] Nahapana, Of these Liaka, Paiika, 
and tlhataba belonged to the Taxi la ami Mathura 
r^ions respectively. Blmmuka was a Kshatrapa of 
Kathiawar. Hapson says that he preceded Nuhapiua. 
Ihs 00in4ypes are "arrow, discos and thunderbolt/’ 
Ihe^o types have been compared with the reverse type 

. Ufl? bow and arrow" of certain copper coins struck 
conjointly by Spa li rises and Azes (1). 


Nalmpana was the greatest of the Ksbab&rflta Satraps 
* Cave Inscri P li onfi discovered at Pandulena, near 
. ^ lk ! ■ limurir KsrJe (in the Poonn district) prove the 
: ndll f 0D Df H tmi ^ e portion of Ualiflrfetitn within 
^ J° n ' iDl0Mi 8™ * these inscriptions describe the 
^Ncf.tetmns of his eon-in-taw rdm-adatu (Risbabiiadntta) 
the Saka, while the eighth inscription specifies the 
, ril,t 1 works of Ay a mi:i, the 1 miltyw (minister or 
net officer,). I sJiavadata s inscriptions indicate that 
- ahapilna's political influence probably extended from 
. ""r" ^f'Ssl’lra) and Surparaktt (in North Erika?) 
o Prabhiea its Kiithiftwfir, Mao&sor (Dasapiira) and 

aiJ d the district of Ajmer including 
^uahkara the place of pilgrimage to which Uahftvadata 

l* consecration after his victory over the 
Mam) ftg or Mulavaa, 


Ita. lUt t „X' tSTj^JT H ” aj ' llfe pt>iatn ' Hul., 1936. 
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TJie Naaik record* give the dates 41, 42, and 45, 
nf An unspecified era, and call Nahapana a Kshalrapa, 
while the Junnar epigraph of A jam a specifies the 
date 4t> and speaks of N&haplna as Mahak&katra pa t 
The generally accepted view is that these dates are 
lo lie referred to the Saka era of 78 A.D. The name 
Nabapana is no doubt Persian, but the Kshalmrata tribe 
to which Naha pa na belonged was probably of Saks 
extraction and Usbavadala, son-in-law of Nahapana, 
distinctly calls himself a Saka. It is, therefore, probable 
that the ern of 78 A.D. derives its name of Saha era from 
the Snka princes of the House of Nahapaoa. Hapson 
accepts the view that NahopILoa’s dates are recorded 
iu years of the Saka era, beginning in 78 A.D., and, 
therefore, assigns Xahapana to the period A.D. 119 
to 12-4. 1 * Several scholars 3 4 identify JJabapfina with 
Manibnrns (emended into Nambaoua) * of the Pcriptos 
whose capital was Mumagarn in Arinke. According 
to one theory Minn agar a is modern Mandaaor,* and 
Ariake is A pa ran Lika/ 


1 AILin rbluVn Mint the v&m uf Vihjip 4 n» canons, bo to » Lti* j 

Is imod tfftrii urv A n. He pi»ntt imong oLtorr ihingA Eti tb iLnuLoMt]- 
qf the h at | 00 the of Nih^ini* itN* c*i»« And Kbit to tb* coin* of 

iiijor 4 ln, Hat hr admits tbii ihii mij be rtnr io dentation* from i ^rnoacn 

PHitotypi- m r j 5 ihr c$ici ef Sir Mo I- Cowifc, Sftmi Hist. E. 

1 Bojtr in Journal Atiatiqui, IPS?; JASB, IttfM, Tit JILAB, 

tnfl., KvAIH^J point! suit LbJl %ht pnmr ^'fliunty e-fida 
■ nd nos \ n frandf. 

a jius, m i P . m 

4 Tbli in Ib^ <if p, n. Bbindnrkur wbo op|tt*oMf toLtawi tkmb, 
T. S 1* o.; C/^ bwtm. ind r p, H3. Capital «/ SohepAnu 

[ '^ciEiflifi, Fleet idfiDUflei M l nongarn '.villi fN had Lo itie S'afidEi Mubill \ Jfi.A iS, 
MW, Pl In i pi^r refui At Lhtt iixlb «nffff?nes of Gm-nt-nliiU 

at l^Ahnji Dr. J BT el*'.taI ifismd to a Jaiaa work wbutb nirnUon* Tlmioh the 
«"Pilal of N*hip4ni ftSti* now iraijafta jwlm, Dac*i ®W)- 

For a di Strata tradition **■ 1HQ, ] WU. 85C, Vuodtoa 11) nflflarf. 

k CJ. a I no IA, 1 , Sen, S&S; Aiinkc uin> also b* Arjak* ol V*riiMu»ibi™’» 
Aflfcltf SupKAKA. 
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i R *J D ’ B * nerji an <3 0. Jouveau-Dubreuil are of opinion 
ia Nahapana’s dates are not referable to the Saka era. 
aey say that if we admit that the inscriptions of Naha- 
pana are dated i u the Saka era, there will be only an 
in ena of five years between the inscription of this king, 
dated 46 and the inscriptions of Rudradaman, dated 52. 
\\ ithin these years must have taken place : 


0} The end of Nahspana's reign j 
(2) The destruction of the Kshaharatas ; 

^3) Ibe accession of Chasbfana as Kshatrapa, his 


rcgm as Kshatrapa his accession as a Maha- 
kshatrapa, and his reign as Mahakshatrapa ; 

( ) The accession of Jayadaman as Kshatrapa, his 
reign as Kshatrapa, and perhaps also his reign as 
Mahakshatrapa ; 


(5j The accession of Rudradaman and the beginning 
of his reign. 


' S i 110 neCeSMfy ’ ^ 0wever > of crowding the events 
mentioned above within five years (between the year 46, 

tb last known date of Nahapana, and the year 52, the 

S hL ihTou\ 0i ? udradiiman >- There is nothing to 
do t f 3 ash - ana ? family came to power after the 
d true ,on of the Kshaharatas. The line of Cbashtana 

adjacent- 3 *+ een ru ^ n ® * n Cutch and perhaps some 
decent territories, as the Andhau inscriptions of the 

parts of CB ’ W , Ule the Ivsha baratas were ruling in 

no li ?, 3Dd Matash t ra * Moreover, there is 

from the^aemtf^ " '° Dg interTal eh ^ A 

Drs. Bbandarkar and B 0^7 ‘d ““if ° f K " dradaman ' 
that the Anrtt ■ *" * ^ Ia J um ^ ar have pointed out 

nd Kudil “ ° learl >' P‘ OTe tta ‘ Chashtana 

Prof„l r 7 Z F , C ° ni0iml} ' “ “» J-r 52. 

reui re)ects their view on the ground that 
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t lie re is no “ cha ” after Rudradaman iu the text of the 
inscription: Raj no. Ghastanasa Ysamotika-putrasa rdjfia 
Hudradamasa Jayaduma-putrasa carshe dvipachdse, 50, 2. 
Professor Dubreui! translates the passage thus ; 

“In-the 52ad year, in the reign of Rudradaman, son of 
Jayadamau, grandson of Chashtana and great-grandson of 
Ysamotika.” 

The Professor who objects to a ‘ cha ’ himself makes use 
not only of “and” but also of the words “grandson’' and 
“great-grandson” no trace of which can be found in the 
original record. Had his translation been what the 
writer of the Andhau inscriptions intended, we should 
have expected to find the name of Ysamotika first, and 
then the name of Chashtana followed by those of 
Jayadaman and Rudradaman— Ysamotika prapautrasa 
Chashtana pautrasa Jayadama-putrasa Hudradamasa. 1 
Moreover, it is significant that in the text of the inscription 
there is no royal title prefixed to the name of Jayadaman 
who ruled between Chashtana and Rudradaman according 
to Dubreuil. On the other hand, both Chashtana and 
Rudradaman are called Raja. The two are mentioned 
in exactly the same way—with the honorific raja and 
the patronymic. The literal translation of the inscrip- 
tional passage is “in the year 52 of king Chashtana son 
of Ysamotika, of King Rudradaman son of Jayadaman,” 
and this certainly indicates that the year 52 belonged 
to the reign both of Chashtana and Rudradaman. 2 
The conjoint rule of two kings was known to ancient 
Hindu writers on polity. 8 The theory of the conjoint 

1 C/, the Junigadh, Guntja and Jaadhan inscriptions. 

* Gj, the coin legends eramaywa Kaliyapaya**Gudupharasa Sasa$a t *' 
*Khatapana Hagdnasa Hagdma$hasa" $ etc.* where, too, we have no cha after 
the second name. Whitehead, Indo-Grcak Coin?i 86| 147; CHI t &38* 

a C/. Dziraja in the Atharca Veda (V* 20, 9); Duairajya In the Kautitiya 
Arthaidstra t p t 325; Dorajja of the Ayiraftga Sutta; the classical account of 
PaUlene, p. *259 ante; the case of Dhptarashfcra and Duryodbana in the Great 
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rule of Cbashtana and his grandson is supported by 
the lact that Jay ad a man did not live to be a Mahakshatrapa 
and must have predeceased his father, Cbashtana, as 
unlike Cbashtana and Rudradaman, he is called simply 
a Kshatrapa ( not Mahdkshatrapa and Bhadramukha ) 
e\en in the inscriptions of his descendants. 1 We have 
aheady noticed the fact that the title Baja, which is given 
to Cbashtana and Rudradaman in the Andhau inscriptions, 
is not given to Jayadaman. 

Mr, R. D. Eanerji says that the inscriptions of 
Naha pan a cannot be referred to the same era as used on 
the coins and inscriptions of Chashtana’s dynasty because 
it we assume that Nahapana was dethroned in 46 8. E., 
Gautarolputra must have held Nasik up to 52 S. E. (from 
his. loth to his 24th year), then Pulumayi held the city 
up to the 22nd year of his reign, i.e., up to at least 74 
E. But Rudradaman is known to have defeated Pulu¬ 
mayi and taken Nasik before that time. Banerji ’s error 
lies in the tacit assumption that Rudradaman twice 
occupied Nasik before the year 73 of the Saka era. There 
is no clear evidence to suggest that the S&tavabanas lost 
I oona and Nasik to that great satrap though they may 
have lost Malwa and the Koiikan. Another untenable 
assumption of Mr. Banerji is that Rudradaman finished 
his conquests before the year 52 or A. D. 130, whereas the 
Andhau inscriptions merely imply the possession of 

u ch and perhaps some adjoining tracts by the House 
of Chashtaoa. 


The theory of those who refer Nahapana’s dates to 
the Saka era, is confirmed by the fact pointed out by 

aDd hi3 50n -ork; 0 f St rato I and St rate II; of 

xr rr Mni - 4 *)^ to ■*“- 

»*«■ ekam&tjika *"* 

tvto.PondynKington. u 0, M, £ U * 6 * »' C >- Nilk “‘ a 

Cf. the Gtiflda and Jasdban in atrip tiona. 
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RIVALS OF THE KSHAHARaTAS 

Professor Rapson, and Dr. Bhandarkar after him, that a 
Nasik inscription of Nahapana refers to a gold currency, 
doubtless of the Kushfins who could not have ruled 
in India before the first century A. D. 1 

The power of Nahapana and his allies, the Uttama- 
bhadras, 2 was threatened by the Malayas (M Slavas) 
from the north, and the Satava lianas from the south, 
the incursion of the Malavas was repelled by Ushava- 
data. But the Satavahana attack proved fatal to Saka rule 
in Maharashtra. 

We know very little about Chakora and Sivasvati 
mentioned in the Puranas as the immediate successors 
of' Sunandana during whose reign Satavahana prestige 
had sunk very low and marauders from Barygaza 
had been harrying the ports that had once enjoyed the 
protection of the elder Satakarni, probably Satakarni I. 
But the king whose name occurs next in the list, viz., 
Gautamiputra, regained the lost power of the house 
and dealt a severe blow at the power of the intruders 
from the north. The Nasik prafasti calls him the 
uprooter of the Ivshaharata race,” and the “restorer, of 
the glory of the Satavahana family’’. That Nahapana 
himself was overthrown by Gautamiputra is proved by 
the testimony of the Jogalthembi hoard (in the Nasik 
district) w r hich consisted of Nahapana’s own silver 
coins and coins restruck by Gautamiputra. In the 


1 Bapson, Coin* of the Dynasty, etc,, pp. Iviii, clxxxv; Bhaodartar, 

Did, Ant %J 1918 - 1919 , 1 Dcccan of the Satavahana Period* * 

1 The Uttatcftbbadraa may have been a section cf the Bhadra tribe mentioned 
* n a list of gana# along with the Bohitakag tcf. Robtak In aontb-easfe Punjab), 
the Xgreyas fed Agra?) and the Malavfla (Afbh, in, 253*20). In Mbh. VI. 

^ *he Pra-bhadras are assooiated with the yanas or corporations of the 
Baaefakaa, apparently of the desert region of Bajpntaoa (Monier Williams, 
Die. 405 ), 

—1829B 
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restruck coins there was not a single one belonging 
to any prince other than Nahapana as would certainly 
have been the case if any ruler had intervened between 

Nahapana and'Gautainiputra. 


/ 






Section II. The Restoration of the Satavahana 

Empire. 

Gautamiputra's victory over the Kshabaratas led 
to the restoration of the Satavahana power in 
Maharashtra and some adjoining provinces. The recovery 
of Maharashtra is proved by a Nasik inscription, dated 
in the year 18, 1 and a Karle epigraph addressed to 
the Amatya or the king’s officer in charge of Mamala 
(the territory round Karle, modern Maval in the Poona 
district). But this was not the only achievement of 
Gautamiputra. We learn from the Nasik record of 
queen Gautami Balasri that her son destroyed the 
Sakas (Scythians), Yavanas (Greeks) and Pahlavas 
(Parthians), and that his dominions extended not only 
over Asika, 2 Asaka (Asmaka on the Godavari, a part of 
Maharashtra), 3 and Mulaka (the district around Paithan), 
hut also over Surat ha (South Kathiawar), Kukura (in 
Western or Centra! India, possibly near the Pariyatra or the 
Western Vindhyas)/ Aparanta (North Konkan), Auupa 
(district around Mabismatl on the Narmada), Yidarbha 
(Greater Berar), and Akara-Avanti (East 5 and west 
Malwa). He is further styled lord of all the mountains from 

1 The Nasik Ediut was issued from the camp of victory of the Vejajanti 
army (Ep. Ind„ VIII. 72> and was ad f rested to the 4nidfj/0 or the king's officer 
in charge of Govardhana (Vasik). According to Sircar 'Vejajaotjt' is not a city but 
aD epi!het of Send (army). 

1 On the Krishna retja, i.e. , the river Krishna (Khara vela's ids., I HQ. 193$ 
275 *i c/. Arabika, Patafijah, IV. 2.2, 

3 Hharaa^aatry’a translation of the JrnioMstrfl, p, 143. o. 2. Its capital 
fotana probably correspond® to Bod ban in the Nizam's dominions, 

4 Bfihat Sathkild' XIV, 4 

Eastern Malwa wtia possibly noder VasUbka, the atic^essur of Kamshks I, 
m the year 23 of the Knshan Era which corresponds to A.D, 106 according to 
f he ajatetn of chronology adopted in these pages, iltara bus teen identified 
w tth Agar, 35 mile® north-east of Ojjain, Bomb. Gass. Gujsrat, 640; Ep. ini,* 
util 102 . 
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(he Viodbyae lo (he Malaya or Travsmvre bills, and from 
the Eastern (Muhendra) to the Western (Sahva) Gb^. 
lhe possession of Vejayanti in the Kansrese country is 
posaibly hinted at in the Nfaik inscription of the year 18. 
1 he names of the Andhra country (Andhr&pathii) and 
h Outh Rossis n re , however, conspicuous by their absence. 
oscnptinijK, coins and the testimony of Jlliuen Tsnng 
prove that both these territories were at one time or 
oihrr included mtbiu the flltavabana empire. The 
earnest Sltavaiiana king where inscriptions | la vc keen 
found in the Andhra region is Piilutuaji, eon of Gantami 
P'ltia. It 19, however, possible that some vague claim 
o suzerainty over the areas in question ia implied in the 
, tl,at uaulamlputrn was lord of the Vindlivae 
snd the Eastern Glints (Mnhendrn) and that hie chargers 
drank the water of the three oceans” (1 uamndalo^- 
pilMefmaa). Moreover ”Asika" seems to have 

included a considerable portion of the vallev of (lie 
Kfiahna. 


Iii the ifasik praioiti Gautnmiputra figures not only 
** n conqueror, but also aa n sod;,] reformer. "Tie crushed 
^ own l ie pridy and conceit of tJje furthered 

,t3 ia ^ r8Bt of tbe twice-baro, apparently the Brulunanos, 
a. Hf sis llic lowest orders ( Dt i;J vemlu{itbov r radii u mi 

(castes) 0 " 1 *' 3 thC a)aUmin!ltif,n the four vornas 

According to Sir It. G. Bhsnderksr and Dr. D. It, 

> wnuii ar, GmUuntlputra reigned conjointly with his 

dii u unuuL Tlicy give Hip following redone in support 
of then- th^nrv *._ ri 


Uk«o to^naao !?*'** * hM wtalS‘, riuilf' .n,{ .r.i. l.f.6.. u 

^-■■Tn.TTIV . .n.— 

rofcirrd to «fe lbe trt.i ^I 0r ortf ' r “' fimiljef or bfliisebclii* if* 
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<1> In Goutanii's in script ion ((bled in the 10th year 
of Iter grandson Pnluma vi) she is called the mother of 
the great \ing and the grandmother of the great king. 
This statement would be pointless if she were not both 
at one and the game time. 

{2) If it were a fact that Gnutamiputra was dead 
when the queen-mother's inscription was written, and 
Pulumiiyj alone was reigning, we should expect to find 
the exploits of the latter a ho celebrated in the inscription. 
Rut there is not a word in praise of him. A king dead 
lor 10 years is extolled, and the reigning king passed 
over in silence. 

(3) The inscription dated in the year 24, engraved 
on the east wall of the Veranda of the Nasik Cave No. 3, 
which records a grant made by Guutnmipulra and the 
“king's mother wdiose son is living", in favour of certain 
Rudd hist monks “dwelling in the cave which was a pious 
gift of theirs," presupposes the gift of the Nosik Cave No. 
3 in the IJJth year of Puiumfiyi. Consequently Gautaixri- 
pulra was alive after the 19th year of hie son. 

As regards jaunt (I), it may lie said that usually a 
queen sees only her husband and sometimes a son on the 
throne. Queen Gautnmi Ralnsri, ou the other hand, 
was one of the fortunate (or unfortunate) few who saw 
grandchildren on the throne. Therefore, she claimed to 
1% the mother of a great king and the grandmother of a 
great king. 

As to point (*2), is the silence satisfactorily explained 
by the theory of conjoint rule? Those who prefer the 
opposite view may point out that although it ts not custom- 
ary for an ordinary subject to extol a dead king and 
pass over a reigning monarch in silence, still it is 
perfectly natural for a queen-mother in her old age to 
recount the glories of a son who was associated with her 
■n u previous gift. 
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As to point (3), it is not Hear ibnt the gift referred 
to in the postscript of the year 24 was identical with the 
grant of tbc jfiar Wt of Pnhimayi, The donorsift the posi- 
script were king Gautumlputra and the rajamata, the 
king's mother, apparently BnbuSri, while the donor in 
(he year 1.) of Pulumiiyj was the queen-mother Hone. 
In the inscription of the year 24, the queen-mother is 
lulled Mahadcvt JivasutR Bdjamdtd, the great rjueen, 
the king’s mother; whose wn is alive. In Fulmniyi's 
inscription the epithets Mahddtvt rind Rujatndfd are 
retained but (he epithet “ Jivamta," "whose son is alive," 
is significantly omitted. The donees in the former grant 
uere the lekirasi or Trirastuii ascetics in general, llie 
donees in the latter grant were the monks of the 
hhadaDaniya school. The object of grant in the former 
case may have been merely the Veranda of Cave No. 3, 
ii\hb h contains the postscript oT the year 24, and whose 
existence before the 19th year of Fuiumnyi is attested by 
™ edict of Cnutamipuira of the year 18. On the other 
hand the cave given away to the Bhadartniyn monks 
was the whole of Cave No. 3, 

If Ciautamipntra and his son reigned simultaneously, 
«nd «f the latter ruled as his fathers colleague in 
Maharashtra, then it i. difficult to explain why Gautami- 
I>u t ra w Hi- sty led (, acadhanasa Bcndkatakaxvami/* * 'lord 
o Benakataka in UovartHW (3ffgsik), J and why he 
addressed the officer at Gomdbana directly, ignoring his 
son who is represented as ruling over Maharashtra, while 
m the record of the year 12, Fulum&yi was considered a. 


|«*Utrc* nirm-.l n-niwr'i fllggoiti Ihit thole ntft MhK 

a ,,wn ^ ihi -' ***** ^ »«**** 

Ifaj+i pin** ol PiMwietian n"'i it! ^ ^ klnitf*iu h cnnotioofii ip <tif 
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so important Hint tbu date was recorded in the years of 
his reign, and not in that of bis fattier wlio was the senior 
ruler.' 

The generally accepted view is that Pulumayi came 
after Gautamiputra. 

The date of Gamamlputra Satakuryi is a matter regard¬ 
ing which there is a wide divergence of opinion. There 
are scholars who believe that the epithets vararUrana- 
vikrama, ckBru-oikrama, “whose gait was beautiful like the 
gait of a choice elephant/’ dnd Saka-nishudanti, destroyer 
of 3 ilk as, suggest that he was the original of Ilfijfi 
Vjkrnmmlitya of legend who founded the era of 58 B.C. 
But, as already pointed out, the use of regnal years by 
Gauiaiuiputra and his descendants indicates that no era 
originated with the dynasty. Further, Indian literature 
clearly distinguishes between Vikrumaditya of Ojjain and 
Saliviiliaua or the ^utarahanas of Prutishfbuna, The 
view- accepted in these pages is that Gautamiputra was 
the conqueror of Nabapanu and that his 18th year fell 
after the year 4(5 of the Saka era, the last recorded date 
of his vanquished opponent. In other words the 
conquest of Naaik by Gautamiputra took place some time 
after A. D. 78+46=124, and his accession after A. P. 
1~4—18=106. As he ruled for at least 24 years, liis 
reign must have terminated after A. P. 130. 

In (he Puranic lists compiled by Pargiter the imme¬ 
diate successors of Gautamiputra are Pnlorna, his son, 
and SatakHini. Fulomu is doubtless identical with Siro 
F(t)olemaios of Bait ha nil mentioned by Ptolemi and 
Vasishthiputru Svatni Sri Pulumayi of inscriptions and 


1 <7, R. D. Uanarjl. IK AS, Mil* pp, SSI c» H]. N«(« »!#a W« cpitbel 
(CobUM) path dram 'lord of (ha lh«cu,' *pp]ieii to P(!«m(ji in tto pjefani 
Ol Uve ytat 10. 
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coids. Satakarni is perhaps to be identified with Yasishthl- 
putra Sri Satakarai of a Kanheri Cave Inscription, 
or with Vasishtbiputra Chatarapana Satakarni of a 
Nanaghat record. His exact position in the genealogical 
list cannot be determined with precision. The Kanheri 
epigraph lepiesents Vasishtbiputra Sri Satakarni as the 
husband of a daughter of the Mahakshatrapa Ru(dra). 
Rapson identifies this Rudra with Rudradaman I. 
There can hardly be any doubt that the Satavahana king 
mentioned in the Kanheri record, or one of his close 
relations who bore a similar name, was identical witli 
Satakarni, Joid of the Deccan, whom Rudradaman 
twice in fair fight completely defeated, but did not 
destroy on account of the nearness of their connection.” 
_ r * Rhandarkar s identification of Vasishtbiputra Sri 
Satakarni of Kanheri with Vasisthiputra Siva Sri Satakarni 
of coins and Siva Sri of the Matsya Purana cannot be 
regarded as more than a conjecture. The ruler mentioned 

in the Kanheri Inscription may have been a brother of 
Pulumayi. 


We have seen that the capital of Pulumayi was Bait ban, 
Paithan or Pratishthana on the Godavari identified by 
andarkar with Navaoara or Navanagara, i.e., the new 
city., Inscriptions and coins prove that the dominions of 
included the Krishna-Godavari reign as well as 
Maharashtra. It has already been pointed out that the 

ra . countr y i® n °t clearly mentioned in the list 
o territories over which Gautamiputra held his sway, 
t is not altogether improbable that Vasishtbiputra 
Ulumayi was the first to establish the Satavahana 

re §* 0IL Sukthankar identifies him 
ulumayi, king of the Satavahanas, mentioned in 
an mscnption discovered in the Adoni taluk of the Bellary 
strict. But the absence of the distinguishing metro¬ 
nome makes the identification uncertain and probably 
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indicates that the king referred to in the inscription 
is Pulumayi I of the Puranas or some other prince 
of the dynasty who bore the same name. D. C. Sircar 
identifies him with the last king of Pargiter’s list. 
Numismatic evidence suggests that the political influence 
of a Pulumayi extended to the Coromandel coast, and 
possibly to the Chanda district of the Central Provinces. 
Rut in the absence of epigraphic corroboration the 
matter cannot be regarded as definitely proved. 
Moreover, the absence of the metronymic Vasishthiputra 
makes it uncertain in some cases as to whether the 
son of the great GautamTputra is meant. 

Vasishthiputra Pulumayi must have come to the 
throne some time after A. D. 130. fie is known from a 
Karle epigraph to have ruled for at least 24 years, so that 
his reign terminated after A.D. 154. 

The successors of Puloma according to the Puranic 
lists compiled by Pargiter are Siva Sri 1 Puloma and 
Sivaskanda ( or Sivaskandha ) 2 Satakarni. 


YajnasrI Satakarni. 3 


The immediate successor of Sivaskanda according to 
the collated text of Pargiter was Yajua Sri. If the 
Puranas are to be believed bis accession took place more 


Mriaahj in the Journal oj (her Yum. Sgc. 11(1*140), p. 88 attributes 
to him (he coin* of "Sivafrl Pulnmayi III" of the Tarhaia hoard. He draws a 
istirction between this king (wh? wag a Pulumdyi) and Yagi|biputa Sirasiri 
^knrhr^i who is koown to Bapaon's Catalogue. The Vishnu Parana, 
mwpver, represents Sivagri as a Satakarni (and not a Palmnajri)* The matter 
0lu *t* therefore, be regarded as judice. 

^ Mirashi (ibid. @9} identifies him with King Sirikhada or Skanda Satakarni 
Tarhaia hoard (Akola district) and other corns whose name was wrongly 
03 ^1-ada Satakarni by Smith and Budra Satakarni iy HapKra. This 
^3ilra was r e p re3e|1 ^j a ruler 0 j Andhra-dela. 

^July, 1934, 56Dff f Dr* IX C* Sircar suggests that the name of this 
^ afca kar$i stated in inscriptions, and not Yaffla £r l fas stated 
^uragag), rt should, however, be remembered that 5ri is he re an honorific 
1839B 
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than 35 years after the close of the reign of Gautamlputra 
Satakarni, i.e., after A. D. 165 and ended after A.D. 194. 
lajfia Sri's inscriptions, which prove that he reigned for 
at least 27 years, are found at the following places, viz., 
Nasik in Maharashtra, Kanheri in Aparanta, and China 
in the Krishna district. His coins are found in Gujrat, 
Kathiawar, Aparanta, the Chanda District in the Central 
Provinces, and the Krishna district of the Madras 
State. There can be no doubt that he ruled over 
both Maharashtra and the Andhra country and recovered 
Aparanta (N. Konkan) from the successors of Rudra- 
daman I. Smith says that his silver coins imitating 
the coinage of the Saka rulers of Ujjain probably point 
to victories over the latter, and that the coins bearing 
the figure of a ship suggest the inference that the king’s 
power extended over the sea. He thus anticipated the 
naval ventures of the Kadambas of Goa, of SivajT and of 
the Angrias. 1 

InjnaSrT was the last great king of his dynasty. After 
his death the Satavahanas probably lost North-Western 
Maharashtra to the Abhlra king IiSvarasena. 2 The later 


and it is frequently used as a suffix in the names or members of the SatavSham 
royal house (e/, Veda or Bkanda-Siri, Hebu-Siri, Baia-gri, Siva-8 ri, etc ; Rapson, 
Andhra Coins, pp. xlfvi, 1, Iii)» The mere fact that in certain dwtircifcBta Sri 
precedes Ilia name of a king doss not prove conclusively that it was never used 
as a suffix. i„ the famous inscription of Kharavela the king is called both Siri 
Khars vela and Kharavela-Siri. In the M„drS r akshasa 8rhn.it Cbandragupta is 
also styled Chandn-Siri. Cf. Afcka Sri in Pariiithta-parran. IX. 14. 

Rapson, however, says (Coin* of the Andhra Dynasty, p. 22) in reference 
to certain lead coins (of the Coromandel coast) : "ohv Ship will, two masts. Inscr. 
not completely read, but apparently Siri-Pu (Inmo) 

Th_ ea.liest reference to the Xbkirat to which an approximate dale can be 
assigned is that contained in the Mahabhashya of PatsQjali. The MahibhSshya 
as well as the Mahabharata connects them with the Sudras—the Sodrai of 
. exanders historians. Their country —Abins—finis mention in the Periplus 
in- e ® eo * ra! ' 11 of PtoIem y- 1“ the third quarter or the second century A. D-i 
6*:;" Ch )f* ,na j * s,,red « the Sikv rulers of Western India. 

Shortly at lei wards a chief named Tdvaradstts, probably an Shhlra, became 
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Satavahana princes — Vijaya, Chanda Sri (variant 
Chandra Sri ) and Pulomavi of the Puranas — seem to have 
ruled in Berar, the Eastern Deccan and the Ivanarese 
country. 1 The existence of Vijaya seems now to be con¬ 
firmed by numismatic evidence. 2 Chanda Sri may have been 
identical with Vasisthl-putra “Somi-siri Chamda Siita” of 
the Kodavali rock-cut well Inscription discovered near 
Pithapuram in the Godavari region, while Pulomavi 
i8, in the opinion of Dr. D. C. Sircar, to be identified with 
the king of the same name mentioned in the Myakadoni ins¬ 
cription of the Bellary District. Coins disclose the existence 
of a few other Kings of the line who must be assigned 
to the latest Satavahana period. Satavahana rule in the 


Mahakshalrapa. His relation to the Sbhira king Madharfputra Tsvara 



region. The last known rulers of the TraikufcAka line were Indradatta, hi* son 
Etohrasena (455*56 A, D.), and kts son Vjagbrasena (489-90)! after whom the 
kingdom seems to have been conquered by the Vakatata king Hambeija. 

The Berar (Akoln) group includes certain princes, not included fn the 
Pursue lists, e,g., Sri Kumbha Satakargi, gri Kanja Satakar^i (unless he is 
identified with the so-called Svatikarna, the fourteenth king of Pargiter’s Jiet) 
Sri Saks Satakar^i (Mirasbi, J Num . Soc„ IJ, 19401 Miraahi thinks that 



3 Mira^hi, /aurrniJ of the Nums t Soc. of India , II (1940), p, 90, Theonlj 


clear 

tentative. 
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Krishna, Gnniur nnd Rdlnry districts was eventually 
supplanted by tbe Ikebvatne 1 and the Pnllavns.* 

Provincial Government under the ^atavahanas 

A word may be said here regarding the internal 
orgauinatiou of the Sutavabana empire, Tbe sovereign 


1 The Ikf kfaku* ira kporan from iQsrijpibn^ thiemrd on the ruin* of the 
Jagijyepeti iSfipa in lb* Kmhtfiy Dittlritt and jitso at Nfc£ArjuQ'k?p4& UdthU 
in Ihv OtiyMtr diBtrict <Ep. laL t 1023, If ,; 1011,123 Q. They wen. matrimonially 
cOnDpOif d wi1h Ehn Kelt ay a *, probably & ruling Family of Ancient Mysore 
lUwbn-iiiL AHD r pp, M t 1011* The melt mull -known ruieri of the Ikihriku 
fimilY of tiw kU»tem Deccan are Chifttaimihi, Srh Yifa-Piiro*WdBtiii p Fhovak 
CblmljLrciyla H and pasitbl; K LlttlapuriltdlEfc' (Ef. Ind. p txri. 125). Tha Ikihtakui 
mttn mocerded by lit* + ’Snnnda Hh kiegr off the Hribat-pfefllfly&ngi of 

Ktidurfcbflra (near IIaluUpalitni * thfc SdkfikiTiijfti of Yeiigi •’«/, 1A. E. 17E and 
ihfa Salitli my! tsf Flak my), and the Vhh^ipka^dia* of L^Juluci luu VrA^fl- 

* Tbe jPdJinnii—n pocple of tiuktiitvn t-rigin, nla-ircuo^ tkssccnf from 
Afloat Liftman and Nkga piincfliaeip arc the natal impofUEU of dll ike dya aiders that 
lUccftdcil tbfr ^dtavfthanit io tb-' Far Sou rip. The claim of decent from Brahmai^S j 
of lb# Ehiradriji pofr« f ihn jfrrfdrfnitniw of the 4iedmrjfh« and pu ironing of 
J-anfSrri' 1cnrniiig p connect the djnattj with I be SitAnaij whjl* the BrAhnuiJDft'fr'A#a 
ronn^ciotP, (rf 8**hkir$n4*ili* Bnhm9-kihctrn f SIT, Yol. strl, Nca, 7, -i&j lh? 
performance of Yrdk **ru{ir €m including ibe boric-MoriAc*, ^ttirly aji^iatLOn with ibe 
IsitATflbaca Janapada in ibe IklUrj h •; r^-zt aeiiJ Eh* uic of ir&kplv in lh-;ir 
w1| icenrdit ooflncenhe fnmflj wjib Ik* £&UvAhania> There jh pg qoetftign of 
anj Pirthisu effwity ns the ^Deak gicit Hats of Ibe faruilj are ling Ed] a r!j 
derflad fif Tarlhian pninr tidal me- The depham*# K*\p ELacd SI a croirai ra tin 
I git of met. Tie WiFi-known limfili'i^ of lb' family lo I hi 1 Cbolai and 
1b* decided^ northern thnractiif of Jbiir tiukurr prelude ibe poraibilsty of a 
puf^- TA.mil eilractioD. Ttfl Jjm ^ruit raikva liing, Si¥,i SLand»-mrrrnnp 
It known from tbn inarhptiona found at Majldatolu fin Qtuj^tlr) and 

Hir aba^^^o]!i tin BelLifj) l& hare ruftNl over ncj atfosn ttflpir# lBii[Etding 
Kan^hi h Ai;rlhr4ptlb and ^fLihici rofflid,, and |ntkrmd I bo ^iromedAa 
Fict. About tha nJiidk of thn fourth «otcccj A.D r the emperor ?4itriiiiilia 
CiupSa in^ailetl Southern Iftilil. drdealr-tj tbd rgi^nsug I'll Laira king 1 , VEah^irgijiji 3 t 

and garaa aeterahkw h> tbepowor and ptm ijjo td ihc empire of Klftebi wbbh, 
in ibt long run. probably b 1 to iti diimpfion.. Tin tvid^ticr of it« IVnukfO'J* 
Plalou, the TftLigimda inamiptbii and 1b* Mcbbato rtieiI (IHfj-, tl>27 T 4SJI ip*m% 
to iug£*at that the Puikvn itiptamictj- ceutpDued for lumt lamr: to ha aetnowJedged 
bj the early Gb^ia . 3 f Arufitypan and So! 5fy*nru and the early ludambHH of 
Viij.jitilT (EmtkTtnl tad .yiti)•!)•>Vnhtjt iWj^koj. It*. bnUir of the PaU«Ttt 
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himself seems tu Iistc resided in PrMishtliano or in 
' camps of victory" in Govardiiana LNasift district). 


during the G fC ti md aEiih CtirE^ ii nbaourv. Cert-nan iutiripUau di«kr*i tba 
YiAtae^ tif Ihti (uEkwiog blit tiUlfl is kndwn fttkoul Mpcui : - 


King* of Kr^liyl. Gu^ur Kmg of KftAcfci 

ft D-d Neltdrc dltiLtkli 


ViaEi^ngopi 1 
BknndaniuLa 
Kigagopn 
Vlrakfimhft II* 

Skftndfl TBin.au 1 (tfkauda. 
fahyaj 


Kturn ini vish nia I h re 

iws-*rcd KiUjcht^ 

BnddhnvaTmmit, 
deleft ted CboEftd. 


Ekandni II Enmirariibgn 

n 


Om^cniu I 
in! U 

Unmip#lli| 

Mtr\j+aE0i\ 

rtkira. 

V ltava Hi amil! 

CNtH 

Branti. 


KaEnltiTiih^u 

Pkil n l! Jl V 4 T E B11 ll 1 

1 

VlriTiniiflH* 

I 

ID Vljftja SkmnJftVftrmpji 
II (Tlmbrlpa 1 ^ 

f3) TBvA-mftlsuRiift 
Viahgiigopn {EtaJakki-la/- 

(3| ^iihliftTAimutp (Dwiii* 
DftpEjm, Menmifnra jlih] 
Vci^rftdh|n)* 

(4) VijiyanViftttp^pi 
Vftrnun [Vijiij-Pftlcitkfttft} 


HuddlukviLfmaQ 

SkiHtlftTAroian Tl\ 

II 

V j ibriu i j il 3a 
^JtftndavarlnbX] IV 

SlCfltinVArEUlJX I 1 
VSnmnt&D 4 

I 

Skandavamuiii V 

I 

BiLntaTftnnari II \ 

SkandftTsniiaia VI ) 

>’3 ad i Turman I 
SimiiftTariTjin III, TV, 
kings tfajt name) 
VjaliQiigflpft UT 

V 

SiEfibiTiibQa 


Mftbendr&rarman I 


Viva to r. 
Viiltlf fimUf- 
Jflfn, 
Bsrit and 
Chfmtalur 
gtt&t*- 


UijftjTndiniiii 
gia ill, 

I.i'lnvibhlija 
AD IM 
ftbd 

rtnnkcqjfl 

plaEei? 


>'#raiEiLb star man I 
CputeEnpanTj nr Fata- 
fetid TL 


* King* tanked wilb aaiertafe nmy have been tfentiral. But thU ci hj m 
tncani cfriain, The »UZtmenL df carry Faitavn. grq.-aksy and ckrtnolf.^r tnmi 
BtiU itwait fulunj difc&iv rk a. 

1 A PitLavarji»ari ja fisouUbllfrd iti line P^loidi inKtripUdfl, Bur bis idcniitr md 

date Sr* uiw*r(ain. 

1 Tftmbrf jm h ident iled with Cb£mkpiLnp 
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Vaijaynnti (in North liana ra) and other places, 1 The 
Uufjeriul dominions were divided into administrative 
units Milled illrlrn or januyada uud placed under rulers 
who lell iuto two classes, i uz,, (a) amStyas who were 
ordinary civil functionaries and ib) military governors 
and feudatories styled mahaMnupali, matmraihi, mahdbhoja, 
and even Rdjan. Amatyas are mentioned to connection 
witW Aparunta (North Koftkan), Govurdlmua (Nfisik), 
Mfimiid(l)a (Poona), ftauavasT (North Knnora) and 
Khnddnvfili (Godftvarl region). MaMraffitV are found 
associated with Chita Id rug, Nimiigbat, Karin and Kanheri 
(in tlm North Kotikan). They intermarried with the 
imperial family (and at times adopted its nomenclature) 
and also with the Chufu, Kaufiika and V&sisb(ha s clans. 
The .1/rJ hfihhiijtis: had close relations with Chutu rulers 
of Banavivsl, Muiidsempatis arc found in NlUik in the 
days of YnjQa Sri and in Bellary in the time of a Pultt- 
mayi. The rule of these military governors, some of 
whom belonged lo the EusSika* family nr were matrimonially 
connected with it, was very much in evidence in the 
last days of the Satavuhutia empire. Potentates with the 
title of T&f& ruled in the Kolhapur region. Thu most 
notable among these were: Vasishthipulra Viiivayakura, 
MatharTpulra Sivahkura and Gnutaimputra VdivSyakura 
(It). The Vilivilyakum group cannot fail to remind one 
of flaleokouros of liippokouni mentioned hy the Greek 
geographer Ptolemy {c, 160 A. L).) 

ft is from the ranks of military governors and feuda¬ 
tories that Iks princes who carved out independent 
principalities on the dissolution of the Sfitavahnna empire, 
evidently sprang. The Salankayanns (Salskenoi), for 

t £" ip af Nivujiri-p^rb'pi TtiVy id iiL2:j3 with tin? potr of CaJjienn i'Kalj&£n t 

an PAnif u\ whsi-b h iiccarefimsf I tie ffombait XIV III* i* . 

NnioilUvl 

1 YuiftMfiafl fiprn ft As ruJant &f KaFiftgn m 1ft■>« lim*i. 

1 h TtftfcrAtfcipntrm fiAtmkinjj ii knuwn hom m mid t c/ /n^von toirtj* 

Pari 1,1950. p, &&1- 


f 
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example, who appear to have been a feudatory family in 
the Andhra country, afterwards set up an independent 
sovereignty. The Pallavas were doubtless connected 
with the military governors of the Bellary district. 

The Satakarnis of Kuntala. 

In the days of the great Gautamlputra, son of Bala 
Sri, Banavasi or Vaijayanti (Kanara) seems to have been 
the capital of an imperial province under an am&tya 
named Sivagupta. By an obscure transition the sove¬ 
reignty of the territory passed into the hands of a family, 
possibly styled Cbutu in inscriptions, 1 whose connection 
with the Satavahana-Satakarnis is not known. The 
evidence of the Myakadoni inscription and notices in 
the Kamasutra of Yatsyayana, the Galhasaptatati and the 
Kdvya Mimdihsa, probably suggest that a group of 
Satavahanas preceded the so-called Clratu kula in Kuntala 
or the Kanarese country. Some of them were great patrons 
of Prakrit learning. The most famous amongst them was 
Ilfila. Another king of the group was Kuntala Satakarni, 
mentioned in the Kamasutra whom the Puranas regard 
as a predecessor of Hala. The Chutu line is represented 
by HaritTputra Vishnuknda-Chutu kulanancfa Satakarni, 
Raja of Yaijayantipura, and bis daughter’s son Siva- 
Skandanaga Sri who is identified by Rapson with Skanda- 
naga Sataka of a Kauheri Inscription, and also with 
HaritTputra Siva-[Skanda]-varman, lord of YaijayantT, 
mentioned in a Malavalli record (in the Sbimoga district 
of Mysore). The last identification seems to be doubtful 
as the mother and daughter of Yishnukada could hardly 


1 Some scholars do not accept the theory that Chutu ia a dynastic designation. 
They regard it m a persona! mme. Prog. Hep, of the A SI. W, Circle, 
1011-19, p, 5, 
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have belonged to the same tjolrfi, Huritlputra Sira- 
vjirnifm was apparently succeeded by the Kadaotbas . 1 


■* 


* 


Tl*,* k*Um>: 9 line WO g founded by M.jaraiirmilfi, ■ DfftltCdUjm, mb', row 
»«»pil (be Nlnu bj "VfiliJ Biq." tad olbar king*, tgmpetlri 

Up lord of Ktflslif to confer on hf® (jit BoffsbanJlm 0 ( military gofarnanhip, 
Ht *oofl P’xfod b» oouqucitt te tbr WL-itcm cotin. Bit grut-grtsdiOD 
KSjfiWLtui terra* a S”* bit dftngbten in mintage to the (iupUAnJ iitbii king*. 
Kfithq* Ttmuin I performed tit Aitamtdh*. Mrifitla ^ difnted ib« 
Ot^u tar] PtUiTM and b«j hit capital it VtifftyuilL Junior fatanchtt sf tfw 
fttody ruled *t PitMltri, Dobolti^rmgT ted Tripirrllt, Tie KoUdib** wer* 
fiotlly CTcIlhiawn l.y ihf (Mftjt*, Sf' Mornn, ffdifomJ.J, H NfJ: SiPBtr- 
Jill, [flic, 991 S, 1 


Section III. The Sakas of Ujjain and Kathiawar. 

The greatest rivals of the restored Sataviihana 
Empire were at first the Saka Ksliatrapas of Ujjain. The 
progenitor of the Saka princes of Ujjain was Ysamotika 
who was the father of Chashtana, the first Mahakshatrapa * 
of the family. The name of Ysamotika is Scythic. 1 His 
descendant, who was killed by Chandra Gupta II, is 
called a Saka king by Bana in his Harsha-charita. It 
is, therefore, assumed by scholars that the Kshatrapa family 
of Ujjain was of Saka nationality. 

The proper name of the dynasty is not known. 
Bapson says that it may have been Karddamaka. The 
daughter of Rudradaman boasts that she is descended 
from the family of Karddamaka kings; but she may 
have been indebted to her mother for this distinction. 
The Karddamaka kings apparently derive their name 
from the Kardama, a river in Persia. 2 3 * * * 

According to Dubreuil, Chashtana ascended the 
throne in A.D. 78, and was the founder of the Saka era. 
But this is improbable in view of the fact that the 
capital of Chashtana (Tiastanes) was Ujjain (Ozene of 
Ptolemy), whereas we learn from the Pcriplus that 
Ozene was not a capital in the seventies of the first century 
A.D. 8 The Periplus speaks of Ozene as a former capital, 
implying that it was not a capital in its own time. 


1 JRAS, 1906, p. 211* h&ri and Konow (Corpus, XL i. Ixs* identify 
Ysamotika with Bhumaka on the ground that the Saka word ** Ysama * f meang 
earth, But identity of meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity of 
persons. Of. thr ises of Kumara Gupta and Skanda Gupta* 

1 P&r&aika. Shamagasiry’s traoslatioD of the JTffttffTtya, p. 86, See also 
I HQ, 1936, 37 ff, Cf, the Artamis of Ptolemy, VL 11. 2, a tributary of the Oxua* 

3 The PeHptus mentions MaJichos iMaliku), the king of the Nabataeans, 

who died in A. D* 75, and Zoscales (Za HakaW), king of the Aaxumites, who 

reigned from A. D. 76 to 80 (JRAS f 1917, 887-830), 

H— 1829B 
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The earliest known date of Chashtana is S. E. 52, i.e., 
A.D. 130. We learn from the Andhau inscriptions that 
in the jenr A.D, 130 Chashtana was ruling conjointly 
with his grandson Rudradaman. Professor Rapson and 
Dr. Bhandarkar point out that his foreign title Kshalrapa, 
and the use of the Kharoshtfu alphabet on his coins, 
clearly show that he was a viceroy of some northern 
power probably of the Kushans. Jayadaman, son of 
Chashtana, seems to have acted merely as a Kskatrapa 
and to have predeceased his father, and the latter was 
succeeded as Mahahshatrapa by Rudradaman. 

Rudradaman 1 became an independent Mahahshatrapa 
some •]me between the years 52 and 72 (A.D. 130 and 150). 
^ e earn f t om the Junagadh Rock Inscription of the year 
, in ■ men of. all castes chose him as protector and that 
e v\on for himself the title of Mahahshatrapa. This 
probably indicates that the power of his house bad been 
shaken by some enemy (possibly Gautamiputra), and he 

m to restore the supreme satrapal dignity by his own 
prowess. 

TI)P place names in the inscription seem to show that 
the rule of Rudradaman extended over Purv-apar-Sbar- 
Avant, (East and West Malwa), Auupa-nivrit or the 
Mahishmati region (Msndhatr, in NimSiJ, or MaheSvara),’ 
iuartta (territory around Dwarnko), Si.rflslitrn (district 


Chatterjee, Buddhistic 


stn .. to Undrawn.™ in Ke 

Studies ffd. Law), pp. 354 f. 

s TA, 4, 310. 

Vaijartgara (Bern. 6) r^U, ^° Wc cr, ,I ^ iq: P £lafe district aronnd 

'***■ The’ BUgaL PurLaZ,^ ^ ™ * 

Xndhal ;ll .V T ishnibhih gupta" rl, ,] 10 >' Th /p- D ^ ar «^ <>* 'Kuhur- 

AndhlkM wh0 *• 
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around Junagudb), Svabhrn (the country Ofl the hanks of 
the SfilmrinatT), Maru (Mfkrwfir), Kachchlm (Dutch)* 
Sm8bu-3ftuvlra (Clio Fjower Tndua Valley)/ Enk ora 
(probably between Sind and the P&riy&tra ML)/ Apariinln 
(N, KoAkon)/ Nishiidn (in the region of the SarasvatT and 
tlic Western Vindhyas), * etc. Of these places Surushtra, 
Kukiira, Aparanta, Arm pa and Akaravunti formed part of 
Gautamlputru's dominions, mid must Lave been conquered 
either from Ibat king or one of his immediate successors. 
The Jnniigiidh inscription gives the in format in n that 
Rudradaman twice defeated Satakarqi, lord of the Deccan, 
but did not destroy him on account of their near relaiion- 
ship, According to Dr, D. it. Bhmidarkar this Satnkm-ni 
was GautamTputra himself, whose son VfisiBhtbiputra 
Sfitakarni was RudradSman's son-in-law. According to 
Rapson the lord of the Deccan defeated by the Suku ruler 


Mm AUorUtal with tb# Aif)b*ib|bu ao j eIh Bahlana, A brands t4 lli.- pooph 
raay b4if« Ut*4 iu th* bw» valley of the Ctta^b ind ibo InJin, *hili> uneLkr 
brJW^b OCCUpiid ft patt'um (if K&fbi&wfr, 

1 Bmdbu if ihc ialnuil portion IjiDU tothi? v«iW fbfi Endiu fWiitiri, TkH 
]I. S5J, fuad with 25Gj VlUyfjjjui. K&tnatuiw, IfonaroA EJ 

ft&U S4uvj r * includes tho lUtorftl \MHwda jFaflbQ p 3, R, E. XXX VJ* 2Cyj P 
aa wd|, Bt lb* ininud port J on lyinfl to lie cut Of the Indus □« for 4 > MblUa 
{AlWimip I, &02; IA* 7 M SfiU). This -Jab* PfvvathanaM&riiddk&ta uawhw 
VstabbijA Afl tk 4 capital. 

* J5Tf *het Smhhti&t V* 71; XFl\ 4. 

5 AfftrSoEft in iu mWDdrd liDH fc/, Afrfca f RE, V) no (Igubl tintbrfrCt* QOI 
otil| ^orpiraka bat Nliik, Bbgruktcbc&bft, the Mibi talEry, Cmdi, Suridigra, 
Anirfti. A bis, *ic. (F £ jra, 45, 1*9 f., tfahya, U4.5fr41; Mitk 57* 4f3 f.—tfem 
Farlflic! t,os| is camapt an| tfurpnrakiti KacbohlrH? sad Ajurlsib ahooW b« 
fttibnLitatod for (SQryirakftbf lattraTra^ urn.1 SraELtyabK Eot fti fcb* J^nn^h 
record difiinjriiiftk^ft AparfcnU from Rntad4ta H loarU** Gkr„ + it ii dearly m«d 
fews m iU rtitrstitad kav. 

* A irJitfdc-rdi^frj F Mhli.. III. ]30* 4 iLhn place of lhi l d E-t^ifie a rii Eire— 
^Ena/ttnfl—uf the ri-w Suunfl i« deacribed a# the drdffj of /HiJuLfor-uJijras : 

Ako P&riy&tttehawl}, Mbb., KlI, 135. M. In Mbh. ii* 5L 4-7 a XpiliiilibMmj 
ii pJaced beiiWrtJi ih* Hfttfjru (of laipar) and ibo Cbambsl, Tb* Wdrc 
ft.iiiEn-enlBEor 5lfttildhftfft di* wnfd XidiJd i m !ut*q^ u Bbsi i Vedic 

Index, 1^ i 54p # Actoidiny tu- EQhlej 'IA, 7, KiikiiJa prybsbly correipc-pifod 
with HLia4r and Bkitalr* 
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was Pulumayi. It is more probable that the defeated ruler 
was \ asiskthiputra Satakarni himself, who may have been 
a brother and a predecessor of Pulumayi. 

1 he Great Satrap also conquered the Yaudkeyas, 
possibly of Jobiya-bar along the Sutlej, who are known, 
from a stone inscription, to have occupied also the 
Bijayagadh region in the Bharatpur state. If the Kusban 
chronology accepted by us be correct, then he must have 
wrested bmdhu-Sauvira from one of the successors of 
Kanishka I. 

Kudradaman apparently held his court at Ujjain, 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy as the capital of his 
grandfather Chashtana, placing the provinces of Anarta 
and feurashtra under his Pahlava (Parthian) AmStya} 
Suvisakha. The Amatya constructed a new dam on 
the famous Sudaniana Lake which owed its origin to 
the ‘care bestowed by the Maurya government upon 
question of irrigation, even in the most remote 
provinces.” 

The Great Kshottopd is said to have gained fame by 
studying grammar ( fabda ), polity { artha ), music 
(gandharca), logic (nyaya), etc. As a test of the civilised 
character of his rule it may be Doted that he took and 
kept to the end ot his life, the vow to stop killing men 
except in battle. The Sudarsana embankment was 
rebuilt and the lake reconstructed by “expending a great 
amount of money from his own treasury, without oppress¬ 
ing the people of the town and of the province by 


1 With this bureaucratic designation is to be contrasted the title Raja applied 
to Tnehaspha, the local ruler of Surlshtra in the days of A doka, who “was more 
than a mere official" UA , 7, 257 n>, While some of the Sake province. or 
district, were placed under amatya* or officers whose functions were mainly of 
a cml character, others seem to have been governed by generals [Mahadanda- 

’!° S0 “ ' The name of such a military governor is disclosed by a Saflchi 
inacnption (JASB, 1923,843). 


[ 
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exacting taxes (Kara), forced labour [VuhH) ^ 
valences (Pranatja), and the like. 1 The king was helped 
in the work of government by an abb stall bf officials, 
who were "fully endowed with the qualifications of 
ministers” {amutya-guna saviudyuhlaih} and were divided 
into two classes, ei*., MatMm (Counsellors) and 
Aiimti-satfJiii'a (Executive Officers). 

Rudradamau had at least two sous and one daughter. 
The princess was given in marriage to Yasishtkiputra 
Sri SiUnbarni of the Sfitavubana family of the Deccan. 
A Nagarjuniko^a inscription 1 refers to a princess from 
Ujjain named Rudradbara Bbattiiriku who was the queen 
(Jtfaftodeci) of an Ikshvaku ruler of the Gunlur district and 
some adjoining regions in the lower Krishna valley, it 
has been surmised by \ ogel that she probably belonged 
to the house of C hash tana. Her father is styled a 
Maharaja, a title which seems to have been formally 
assumed by one of the latest successors of Rudradamau I, 

(i it., Svftml-Rudnwena Ill, who ruled from c. A.D. 348 to 
878, and was, apparently, a contemporary of Samudra- 
Gupta. It is, however, difficult to say if the Ikshvaku 
queen was a daughter of Rudrasena XJI or of some earlier 

prince. 

Rudradamau I, was succeeded by his eldest son 
DSmaghsada I, After Da mag lisa da there were, according 
to Rapaon, two claimants for the succession : his son Jiva- 
daman and bis brother Rudra Siriihn I, The struggle 
was eventually decided in favour of the loiter. To Rudra 
Simha'8 reign belongs the Gunda inscription of the year 
103 (= A. D. 181) which records the digging of a tank 
by an Ahhira general named Kudradhuti, son of the 
general Bapafca or BShaku. The Abhiras afterwards 


1 Branli. (5*;. 1.1.31}, 

• Bp. i»r.. xx, iff. 
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possibly usurped the position of Mafia kshatrapa. 
According to Dr. Bhandarkar an Abhira named Isvara- 
datta was the Mahakshatrapa of the period 188-90 A. D. 
But Rapson places Isvaradatta after A.D. 236. 

Rudra biriiba I was followed by bis sons Rudrasena I , 1 
banglmdaman and Damasena. Three of Dfirna^ena’s 
sons became Mahakshatrapa, viz,, Yasodaman, Yijaysena 
and Damajada Sri. Ibis last prince was succeeded by 
bis nephew- Rudrasena II who was followed by bis sods 
Y isvasiiiiha and Bhartridaman. Under Bhartridaman 
bis son ViSvasena served as Kshatrapa. 

"Ibe connection ol Bhartridaman and Yisvasena with 
the next Mahakshatrapa Rudradanian II and his succes¬ 
sors cannot be ascertained. The last known member of 
the line was Rudra Simha III who ruled up to at least 
A.D. 388. 

Rapson points out that from A.D. 295 to c. 340 there 
was no Mahakshatrapa. The elder branch of the family 
came to an end after 305 and passed by an obscure 
transition to a new line of Satraps and Great Satraps. 

I be ruleis liom A.D. 295 to 332 held only the subordinate 
title of Satrap, and the higher title was not revived till 
a few years before A.D. 348, when Rudrasena III styled 
himself Raja Mahakshatrapa and Maharaja Kshatrapa. 
Now, it is precisely during the period when the old line 
passed away in obscurity, and the office of Mahakshatrapa 
remained in abeyance, that we fined Sakasthana and 
poitions ol Hind annexed to the Sassanian empire and 
dominated by Sassanian viceroys. The Sassanian 
conquest began before the end of the reign of Varhran 
(Bahrain) II (A. D. 293) and the Sassanian suzerainty 


t reipn M ° 0e the inscription, and th. 

Jaadhao Pil ar Inscription of A. D. 205. In the letter apiprnph we h»v e the title 
B hadtamuhha applied to all the anchors of Ru traaena, exception Jayadaoa. 
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was maintained till the early part of the reign of Shapur II 
(A.D. 309-79). The hold of the Persians on the 

distant Indian provinces became weak in the middle of 
the fourth century A.D. when Rudrasena III assumed 
the title of Maharaja, and Samudra Gupta, the prototype 
of the Ragbu of Kalidasa, forced the foreign potentates 
of the north-west borderland to do him homage. 

The revived power of the Sakas of Western India 
did not last long, being finally destroyed by the Guptas. 
Already in the time of Samudra Gupta the Sakas appear 
among the peoples who hastened to buy peace by the 
offer of maidens and other acts of respectful submission. 
The Udayagiri Inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II testify 
to that monarch’s conquest of Eastern Malwa. One 
of the Inscriptions commemorates the construction of 
a cave by a minister of Chandra Gupta who “came here, 
accompanied by the king in person, who was seeking to 
conquer the whole world.’’ The subjugation of western 
Malwa is probably hinted at by the epithet “Simha- 
vikranta-gamini,” resorting to (as a vassal of) Simba 
Vikrama, i.e., Chandra Gupta II, applied to Naravarman 
of Mandasor. 1 Evidence of the conquest of Surasbtra 
is to be seen in Chandra Gupta’s silver coins which are 
imitated from those of Saka Satraps. Lastly, Bana in 
his Harsha-charita refers to the slayiDg of the Saka king 


1 Ind. 1913, p. 162. The small copper coin? of Chandra Gupta II 

bearin'; a vase as type were probably struck by him in the Maluva territo*y 
which may have beep under Saka domination in the second century A.D. 
(Allan, CICAI, cvi). 
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by Chandra Gupta : Ar(l ?) ipure cha para-kaJatra kiimukam 
kamini-ve$agupta$cha Chandra Cruptah 8aka-patim 
asalayaditi. 1 


1 According to the commentator Sankara the Parakalatm and Kflmrtii 
referred to above was Dbruvn-devT, and the ruler of the Bakas was secretly killed 
by Chaudrognpta disguised as Dhruva-det-I while the former was making advances 
of love. The 5rrngdrap' h o/< r 5ic by Bhoja thruwa additional light on the point 
quoting passages from the Deriefcandfiiguphm (see dipugar Com, Vol** 359 ff; 
also L£vi, J, A., 1923 t 2'H U; Devtchandraguptam by A. RaDgaswatni Barasvatf, 
Jn<L j€nf, t 1923, p, 181 ffj The last mentioned wotk is a play by ViSakhadatta, 
the author of the Afndrdrdkshnto. Quotations from the Declchartdragnpfcm 
are also found in the Natya darpana of Ramachandra and Gunacbandra, 
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Section IV. Administrative Machinery of the 
Scythian Period. 1 

The little that we know about the administration of the 
Scythian Epoch leaves no room for doubt that the institu¬ 
tions of the age were not haphazard improvisations of 
military upstarts, having no relations with the past, but 
a highly developed and organised system—the fruit of the 
labours of generations of political theorists and practical 
statesmen (Vaktri-Prayoktri). 

The influence of political thinkers (4 rthach int a has) on 
Indo-Scythian Polity is evident. The ablest among the 
princes of the time assiduously studied the science of polity 
(Arthavidya ); 2 and the care taken to train the occupant of 
the throne, the employment of officers endowed with 
ministerial qualifications ( Amdtyaguna ), the classifi¬ 
cation of ministers and other high officials (Sachivas), 
abstention from oppressive imposition of Pranaija 
(Benevolences), Ftshfi (forced labour) etc., and 
the solicitude for the welfare of the Pauras and 
Janapadas, people of cities as well as country parts, 
clearly show that the teaching of the writers of treatises on 
polity (Arthaiastra) was not lost upon the Scythian conquer¬ 
ors of India. There was no great cleavage with the past, 


The expression !hiiin Period” has been used in tills section in a broad 

sense to denote tbe eporh or all the Poet-Maury an dynasties that ruled in India 
during the centuries immediately preceding and succeeding the Cbrislian era. 
During the greater part of ibis period the most powerful potentate in India was 
llie Scythian King of Kings" who bad his metropolis in the North-West, but 
whose commands were not oneften obeyed on the bankB of the Ganges and the 
Godavari. See Cal. Ret., Sepl., 1925. 

1 The Junngsdb Inscription of Rudrsiamsn (7mi. dnt , 1978, p. 2Cli Ep. 
Ind., VIII, 36 f.l. 
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ami the reference* to MahUniiitrUH,' Bajjuktts* and 
Samchaivniitnka nr Safichtirin * spies, indicate that the 
official machinery of the Maury a period hail not ceased to 
function at least in Southern India. 

But we must net suppose that the entire administrative 
structure of the period was a replica of the Maury a 
constitution. The foreign conquerors of North-Western 
India brought with them several institutions which had 
been prevalent for age* in the countries through which they 
passed. Tims the Persian system of government by Satraps 
was introduced in several provinces of Northern, Wes?tern 
and Southern India, and officials with the Greek titles of 
Nvridarch * (probably District Officer) and Stratcgas (general 
or governor) ruled contemporaneously with functionaries 
having Ihe Indian designation of .-I imtya (minister or civil 
officer in charge of a district) and MaMmiHfniii (great 
general or military governor). 

The tide of Scythian invasion conlil not sweep away the 
tribal republics which continued to flourish ns in the days 
of Buddha and Alexander. Inscriptions and coins testify 
to (he existence of many such communities . 1 * * 4 and like the 
Urhrkhatis nml tiakyns of old. the un»t fmwerful among 
them were found very often ranged against their aggressive 
royal neighbours who were now mostly Scythian, Unfor¬ 
tunately, the contentjmrnry records do not throw much light 

1 TitfilnjV luii.p Sim. A37 11 El, Ntffc Ibc timptoynxmL of a Sramnna w 
nlid im im iHifltt Dfffcrt) fry * SiiUivAhana, ttil-pr. 

- hi*, 4l^ 1 iV.lir TIim Hafjiikat vrittti tHinvyore lad in tin 

oOiflkttf part*. 

=■ In*., No, latMi ef. L&p B, 155. 

4 A Mctidirkha Th*fldcira ii iwinlipwil id. h Swii Khanonfit^ 

Acudihef Sfi-riiUrkkn in (ntmtidMil In A Ib&lljl Khnrmlitlal luwrijil W*i - Tbf twp 
NiprirluFi'Af arc mif-ttliijut'J pa rut rtLl&itliiti^ EuJJfrtat rt licit isd fatictkifrtftfl 
'CVjril*. y. L XT} + 

* K-flr, ihv MiUvifii rMilnymO, ViahUjoj**, ArjEimijiiEiiK and l km 

AiMlumbBTiu, Ku1uIm L Kuumdttn Kk? //til., fi^>, and I'UAtejihhAiliM. 

Cf. Smith* L'atafapur p/ CotiU, tkc, YU. 
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on their internal organisation, and it x i rve» no useful 
purpose to ascribe to them institutions which really belong 
to their predecessors or successors. 

Though the Scythians could not annihilate the republican 
clans, they did destroy many monarchies of Northern 
and Western India, and introduce a more exalted type of 
kingship. The exultation of monarchy is apparent from 
two facts, namely, the assumption of high-sounding semi' 
divine Uonorifics hy reigning monimdis, and the apotheosis 
of deceased rulers. The deification of rulers, and the 
use of big titles arc not unknown to ancient Indian 
literature, but it is worthy of note that a supreme ruler 
like Ajfiokii. whose dominions embraced the greater part of 
India and possibly Afghanistan, was content with the titles 
of “Ifu/d" and "Dminnmjui/fl Piyadasi/* 1 The great rulers 
of the Scythian age, on the other hand, were no longer 
satisfied with those modest epithets, hut assumed more 
dignified titles 1ike_ Chakrarnriin (emperor of a circle of 
states), Adhir&ja (super-king), RUf^tiraja (supreme king 
of kings), and Dfpapulra (the sou and not merely the 
beloved of the gods). 

In $ out hern India we emne across titles of a semi- 
religious character like KshnnanljnD ftn rma-Mti ill a m/u - 
flhirfijn anil Dhiitnta-Yiii'ninnhiirfijd* asmitnet] by pious 
defenders of Indian faiths, engaged in tip)adding dharnw 
as practised by the ancient teachers and law-givers, and 


1 * Of Ornojom Mi« a Bdovrd fif the fiodi/ 

1 tjuik-r*' Iua, B No, 1345-. ' Thu b*l]efW[it or prapilkHlti king \ r prlc^ of 

|TVD \ 

* *' 1 hn «f Kingt", " Lhg RlpyhliPtiiU CrflWfl FrtKe H * 

f-CnJc-r^" No*. Il06 r IL3XJ. Yet ike tijjtiife&nafl of (ha lit to, af. Lk< 6. bU 

" ntnmd4ha." Cf* k!» ttm epilh^H 

n* r im *" rrrslfkdfpftf hah 

k#la*k*h i# La thn M&itraJcoi Kin^a af YiUbbE (iJ^cnagoir In/cHplT^nJ, 

^-1- SViraatLtnei c \an n ikr* 4i;d grj^f*U \%&M {JASB, 

t m, B43). 
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purging it of tlie evils of the Kali Aye, probably to 
distinguish themselves horn the unbelieving foreigners 
and barbarian nutcostes of the North-West. 

The assumption of big titles 1 by kings and emperors 
was paralleled by the use of equally exalted epithets in 
reference to their chief consorts. Anoka's queens appear 
to have been styled merely Dev I. The mother of Tivara, 
for instance, is called *' £)i(lr<i fire? " (the second queen) 
and the implication is that the cider queen was Prathamti 
Deni. But in the Scythian epoch we come across the 
titles of Agm-Mahishi and Muhfidi'n which distinguished 
the ehief queen from her rivals. Among such chief 
consorts may be mentioned Ayasi-Kamuin, Nuganikn, 
and Raln^rL 

The apotheosis of deceased rulers is strikingly illu»- 
tmted by the practice of erecting Bet)fibulas or “ Royal 
galleries of portrait' statues/’ Tlie most famous of these 
structures was the Or i-ftkitlti of the Pifrititufoi (grandfattier) 
of Huvislika referred to in a Mat hurl inscription.* The 
existence of- royal Dccitlm la$ as well as ordinary temples. 


* It ii a chnrw-lfrijtit: of J ml inti hfalorj that Imperial iiLlrf ol one parkid 
tu'f&me feudatory titJca ip the licit. Tima ifm Iftfp ftdjd UMd. lijr Atkka taeimi 
4 b 1 liiJaL itrv lit;, in 11 .1 Serbian idd $op£*. JwrioK wltou JealgTlAtrilllft Ilk* 
nifuf&tA, Nnhur&i&ithi'fiifi* Fatanui-UhaHafaka and Frtrclwta-Jldid 

dhimja (,4/fu*, 63), into s«*ir*l hh?, T»ul Mchtrti&Jhirtja benm* 

n fcmluiory d^i^iaiiop in th* ig* of lbs PnltbiTi* *1^ luflEaf it) 1 1* of 
N§har*j*jhir*iib ftftnuJrara hm warned by Hiiteniign 

rulwr. 

" Mm, p. 402 For irangfli of Ular Idu^i, ef> wf South 

Jnif™ Hitter** 114, 153; B*T*rtyV Tirtatffif p I, G&1 (offigy of Mer»a»jil}; 
C. B P grinfoauchari, The Erofalfan of PoUtiral IvUMvom of $mrth Mm. 
hocUoti IV r TA* Voyfifl Mrn of India,” Jana and July. l^ih f. &■ Images 
of SuoilAm Owl* and mi.! o£ hi* ^awm W® «p bi tb& Tartar® tempta *nd 

dcilod € r V, Vw4y« (JffliiorMl HthiIii fniw, I + Wf) rnfm ta ilia rrcvalnfK# 

of tbj- i - ux toils tif milting nmui* tcllipkf ■! Ibc plflob of burning ch® dfftd bodf of 

*hs Ikii ii h m»i r!r*t If (ha temples oofiiainwl linage of fbft d®iil king 

arid lilt qumt*. TV dilfictLiaa nud Trofpliip of tb* Ving* nsny bm rtUnparcd 

■o ^r^jTilfipbifd to in Ilia (TI, 6 ), 
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rind Lite [ircscuce of Hie living Drvafmtnt probably earned 
for AlnlNirrA its secondary name of ** The pity (?) of the 

gods." 1 

The* exaltation of royalty in the epoch under review 
hud tin* sanction of certain writers on kingly duty 

(RSjadhafvut) who represented the king as u ‘ mafcu/i 

toM," u great divinity, in human shape. But it wuh 
probably due in the first instance to the Scylliiauds 3 

who acted as carriers of Persian, Chinese and Roman 
ideas of kingship. The title RHjiitinlja, supreme king 

overpassing other kings, as TJnpgnn points out, b 
“ distinctively Persian/' “ It has a long history from the 
Xshtiyaihiyanum Xxh&yathiija ' of the inscriptions of 

Darius down to the Shohan Shah of the present day.” 
The Kushfui epithet 11 Devaputm " is apparently of Chinese 
origin, being the literal translation of the Chinese' 

emperors' title " Son of Heaven " (Tien-tec ,* fieri 
If I aiders is to be believed, one at least of the Indo- 
Scytliian sovereign* (Kaniahka of the Aru inscription} 

J For a tlifftjn’Di mot Tarn ( Tk* Gtwirlc* in ftarftin and India, 

T#rn pri-ftirtt m 1j rtnilato Ptolemy'd phroJo aa * daughter of llm ■ 

Uni mx Lrvi, JA , 1004. r 

* Tlif t i tit h ' Tfcroi ' aprt 1 'ITaflotropo^ " were tisfid by cerlain lodo-Greek 
rsiktrt. hut iheif dimple ijo* 1 * e;»h ip cm to IiaVf Jwkus wiiSi i !t Followed. i-!. urt-D- 
jthi4-!un H it itt (nit. nlli himitlf ilrpo p^rM* hut not yrt fr^r-a or flctapuffU- A* 
Lu llir theory \h%t ihi KuahiDj had Lhh ihvmtn] rampetitivoly with th* title “ 

o| i ht\ gTola "* in oppMfiroQ to thp Hiun^nu rather i|hei u* tht? Chinee, U hmn 
wimiikd that Ibara ca no deft hit* \hiki i he tflla in qneatbo origtnii^d 

with the Hi tiny; mi, ad! waji wuf horrawe*] in andenl iimoH from I far Chilli^. 
I'«c *- CL Vofjmw, O. 306 § Thu Kmfhln- bad dirofi contact with ih* 

i htELr^ in thu urna oF Finnhao, 

J C7- Ihfi us* of the tfijTii ’ K*ha['ny\tr& in ftttmocUotl willi the mbnTlwa 
if I be SitrtgA cofertifttiVy by Simula. The exp^isioni Kihtfw 

IBpftikl Arayyaksi L'paiitihdeJ, L 4, Ilk ddlrf#!, FJtn kurort i«, eEc.. arm 
no dun kit, bciown to mtr atkoihut litaruttttir.. But than ii no proof of tbr nw of Uw 
Iv-ii two q* formal itylet of aorormyrn iiU Uia Foit^Maiiryui period» white ibo int 
ia oam » uitnL 

* 01 I h m Allan. Coimi 0 / Uu Gnpiu 

iiTit, Artnbonu (I If) r^lE^l himvsLf ion of a God p (Tnm, The Qr<t*k*. 
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Assumed the Unman title of *' Ktiintir," and the dedication 
of temples in honour of emperors on the bunks of the 
Tiber may have had something to do with iln» practice 
of erecting Ducaktda* on the banks of the Jumna, 

A remarkable feature of the Scythian Age was the 
wide prevalence of the system of Dvttiriijya or Diarchy 
in Northern and Western India and YaumrSjya (rule 
of a emwn-princc) iti N, W. India and the Far South. 
Under both these form* of government Hie sovereign’s 
brother, son, grandson, or nephew had an important share 
in the administration as co-ruler or subordinate colleague. 
In a Droimjijti or Diarchy the rulers appear to have liccn 
of equal status, hut in a YaumrUjya l rule of a crown- 
prince) the reigning prince was apparently :i vicegerent. 
As instances of Dvaimjyii may be mentioned the cane* 
of Lysias and Antialkidas, Agatbokleia and Struto I, 
Slruto I and Strato TT t Spuli rises and Azes, Hagan u and 
Tfagauiasha, Gondopkemes and Gnd, Gondophcrne* and 
AlHlagases. (.'Iiashtuna and lludradflman, Knnishka IT 
and ITuvishka etc., etc. Among ruling Yatamjas may he 
mentioned Khnrnostn and the Pal lava Y>nti-M<ihnTtijt{s 
diva-Skanda-vamjan, Yijava-Buddha-varman 1 and Yishmi- 
gopn of Palakkada. 

The king or viceroy, resided in cities called dd/jfsft- 
ihiim. The mimin'! of such AtUmhtkfituiJi and various 
other kinds of cities (Natjarti, Nagart), was fairly 
numerous. Hut regarding their administration our 
information i* very meagre. We hear of "uiytima-subfu'iti’' 


h Wl* 'Ulifi itt}|rpi^E tJrojk uifloefttti feo. feme ivnlew liil to diiat tn^Uli 

btlfwt^in of Himiltr rajd ejiitJirEe in, fiferriff^* *fhI tlwir forttidi line tu 

CilMcpupfkf^r) tpi'jrnf htc TftofiS* jq the time i>t llifl King* ihemitekH |TT f'. Uir 

H* pp. 7TC5 ff). 

* iHQe im m . 
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or town councils and of a city official called hogsrUkuhtt- 
durfa ' whose functions are nowhere distinctly slated in 
the inscriptions but seem to have been similar to those 
ut tlio A' agara-vya r aharihas , or city judges, of llie Mabry® 
Age. 

Regarding general administration, and the government 
of provinces, districts and villages, we have more detailed 
information. The designations of some of the highest 
officers of state did not differ from those in vogue during 
the Maurva period. Muham&iTai, and Rnjjukas play an 
important part in the days of the SatarOhanas and 
Scythians as in the lime of Asoka. Blit side by side with 
these functionaries we hear of others who do not figure in 
inscriptions of the Maury a Epoch although some of them 
appear in the ArthaMstra attributed to Kautilya. 

The _ officers most intimately associated with the 
sovereign were the privy councillors,- -the M&ttstichivos 
of the Junagadh epigraph and the RahaxjfSdhikfta of the 
Pal lava grants, Among other prominent court officials 
must tie mentioned the Raja Vaidya* Royal Physician, 
and the Raja Lipikard, Royal Scribe. 1 

No less important than the privy councillors were 
the high military officials—the MaAissnSpnN,* the 
Dmjuiamyahi and the Mahadayuja-ndyaka ‘ who probably 

1 ism*. 2-2G; LOder'i Inn., No. 13*1 i[Ud*J»gjri Oiv., In«c^ P lbiiK ft- 
AkthoAvia. J’AtoOiftti, JmjJm oj Wait. Oka. Amaraknic. 1G3; Agn* Curino. 
2IG6, 3- Ffn. iiL 17- A^i'nnllng la the tail tontiibaied iha 1 hIcHwAwm^ 

1 curt lit uUhj a rfAjjA tit M&h&maila* t like Ibeir prctotTpes m t)w time d Aiak*. 
St; Stilfr ilia Akihwtarfa might hoVg 1i«4 functiqni. Cf* » 

coBmuDt *ti lbs fMtfli Irani ibe htsmt*koirn ¥«i^S to mtan). Thi duiw* 
aT tltt of I be tlu|rtm |oti 4 r»a| meiitkiBfd m ibis OMiMitioo, 

- Ini., 1I9Q-Q3. 

* Ini., m s Kit i{. ¥ U t 10 . 

( Mill, 

* HOB, g/, Mtjumcfar'i Lift *} Kkamhtht lm. No, 35. For iha d 

* tf, Li, I * 106. ITSo; I* 40 j CH, 10, DvrfmX&ydw 

rtfflfrtirati* enroll out print if»Eil4*i {rJfJJl) far tlnmiielra flAFB. 10®, 343). 
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correspond to the Svmputi find Najfdka 1 of the KautiUya 
AHhaMstm. These important functionaries hud probably 
under them subordinates like Senagopas (captains), 
Gatilmikas 1 (eommnndm of platoons), Araksh&dhikntas 3 
(guards), A foavdTakajt 1 (troopers), Bhatamanuskyas * 
(mercenaries), etc. 

\\'e have already referred to one class of civil officers 
(.-Iftkilpas or Smtihas}' viz., the i Mali $ttvhii>as (counsellors). 
There was another class of AniStya.* who served as 
executive officers {Karma sachivas). From them were 
chosen governors," treasuressuperintendents," and 
secretaries* as in the days of ^fngaatheues. 

Among treasury officials mention is made of the 
Uamjarara, 1 * the Kwhttwgarika 11 and the Bhnndagtmku 11 
who wag one of the principal ministers of state 
(Ilajthmtjfa). But we have no epigraphic reference to 
the SannidMtri (fit. piler) nr the Samdhartri (collector) 
till the days of the “Saiia 1 ' kings of the Vindhyas 
and the Soma vain & kings of Kosnla. The main 
heads of revenue received into the Bktimldg&ra or 
Katin (treasury) were, as enumerated in the Junfigadh 
Inscript ion. Bail (extra tribute), •"Sulk (duty), and Bhaga 
(customary share of the king). These sufficed to fill the 
exchequer of a benevolent prince like Ru dm daman with 

1 £«■(., nit. x. ch i. a. e. 

i 141(11?™' Im., 1900; Eji. Tat, XR 1 , 155; «f. Mm im, VII, 190. 

w IiQiLam, 1300. 

* I4d« t 3&X r VM. 

* Hiflilcrn, 1^00. 

* khliH * 1 Iqj. p 

r nu. 

1 iias. 

* im. 

18 Letters* S3; pnf, V r VH. Nut^ illvi eiupjojrmeiii i firftbmt^i 

hy a Scyriuua rul«. 

Ep, lad,. XX f 3S 

13 I-dden, 1141. 

w imB. 
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kanaka (gold), rajata (silver), vajra ( diamond), 
(iteryl), etc. Rulers less scrupulous than the 
Mahakshatrapc doubtless oppressed the people with 
arbitrary imposts, forced labour and benevolences 
( kara-vishti-pranaya-k riya-bhi h ). Resides the BhAnd&gara 

whose existence is implied by Liiders’ Ins., No. 1141, 
we have reference to the storehouse, fto.vM/iujydrvt, 
which is described in Rook II, Chapter 15, of the 
fCaufifijra Artlwddstra. The inscriptions afford us 

glimpses of the way in which the revenue was spent. The 
attempts to provide for “ piiniya " or drinkable water ure 
specially noteworthy. The Junngudh inscription tells 
us how '* by the expenditure of a vast amount of money 
from bis ow n treasury ” a great Scythian ruler and his 
amatya restored the Slidar&riia lake. References to the 
construction or repair of tanks, wells, lakes and other 
reservoirs of water, Pash/omuls, tufupend#, kmda# or 
are fairly rcimmon. Luders' Ins., No. 1137. makes 
mention of makers of hydraulic engines (dttdapattfriA'fl), 
while another epigraph * refers to a royal official called 
Pdniyagharikfi or superintendent of waterhou&es- Inscrip- 
tion No. 1180, after recording the gift of a taddga (pornlh 
n nnga (statue of a serpent deity) and a vthara (plcnsanee, 
monastery), refers to the Amatyn Skandasvfiti who was the 
Karmdntikfi (superintendent of works), an official 
designation known to the .1 rthaMsira* 

In the department of Foreign Affairs we have the 
Data (envoy or nic&Rcmger), hut we do not as yet hear of 
dignitaries like the Sdffid/nrij/roJtiku (officer in charge 


‘ tn la*. Ko, rar, 

* Lac««, taro. 

» nil t, ch. ia. 
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of peace and war) and Kumaramatya 1 who figure so 
prominently in inscriptions of the Gupta and Post-Gupta 
periods. 

Inscriptions of the period under review refer also to 
officials like the Mahasamiyas who preserved records,* 
and others whose exact functions and status are 
nowhere indicated. Amongst these may be mentioned 
the Abhyamtaropasthayaka, ‘servant of the interior 
(harem ?),’ Mddabika, 1 * 3 4 Tuthika and Neyika .* 

The big empires of North Western India were split 
up into vast satrapies and smaller provinces ruled by 
Mahakshatrapas and Kshatrapas. The satrapies as well 
as the kingdoms outside the limits of the Scythian 
Empire, were divided into districts called Rashtra, Ahara, 
Janapada, De$a or Vi shay a. We do not as yet hear of 
the organisation into Bhuktis (lit. allotments, adminis¬ 
trative divisions) so widely prevalent in Post-Scythian 
times. Rashtra, Ahara (or Hara ) and Janapada seem to 
have been synonymous terms in this age, as is proved by 
the case of the Satahani-rattfea (rashtra) or Satavahani- 
hara which is styled a janapada in the Myakadoni Ins¬ 
cription. The chief officer in a Rashtra or Ahara was 
the Rashtrapati, Rashtrika (Rathika) or Anidtya. The 
Amatya SuviMkha, for instance, governed Surashtra 


1 Kutnara means 4 a youth * a prince \ Hence Kumdrdmdtija may mean 
* junior minister V or * prince’s minister \ The word Kumdra as the opposite of 
may correspond to Ckikka, Chenna or fmmodi of the South. Another 
interpretation is also {possible. Kumaramatya may moan an omdfyo from one's 
youth just as Kumata seraka means dkaunmrap&richdrakak, 

a For another interpretation see JBBRAS, N.S., IV, 1928, pp. 64, 72; 3HQ t 
1933, 221. In the opinion of V. S* Bakhle the MoAMtmfa ** seems to refer to 
the resolution of the corporate assembly of the city or to that body itself." 

5 The word Madabika may perhaps be connected with Mddamba of the Jaina 
fiaJpasfitra, 89, Para* 62 refers to an official styled Mddambiya {Burgomaster), 
For a tax Mandapikd see Ep. Ind fJ XXIH, 137, 

4 Sircar equates Neyika with Naiyogika, 
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under the Mahakskatrapa Rudradamau. The A maty as 
Vishnupalita, Syamata, and Siva-skanda-datta succes¬ 
sively governed the Ahara or district of Govardhana 
(Nasik) in the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni and 
Pulumayi, while the neighbouring Ahara of Mamala 
(Poona District) was under an A maty a whose name ended 
in—Gupta. In the Far South the chief officer of the 
Ahdra seems to have been called ‘ Vyaprita The 
Janapadas, particularly those on vulnerable frontiers, 
were sometimes placed under the charge of military 
governors (Strategos, M ahds endpati , Mahddandandyaka, 
etc.). The Janapada of Satavahani-hara was, for 
instance, under the Mahnsenapali Skandaoaga. 2 Part 
of Eastern Malwa seems to have been governed by a 
Saka Mahadandanayaka shortly before its annexation by 
the Imperial Guptas and portions of the Indian borderland, 
were governed by a line of Strategoi (Aspavarman, 
Sasa)* under Azes and Gondophernes, 

DeSa, too, is often used as a synonym of Rdshtra, or 
Janapada. It was under a De£adhiknta, the Deshmukh of 
mediaeval times, an officer mentioned in the Hirahadagalli 
grant of Siva-Skanda-varman. The next smaller unit was 
apparently the Vishaya governed by the Vishayapati. 
But sometimes even * Vishaya ’ was used as a synonym of 
DeJa or Rdshtra, and there were cases in the Post-Gupta 
period of the use of the term to designate a larger area 
than a Rdshtra. 1 

The smallest administrative units were the villages 
called Grama or Grdmdhdra * and the smaller towns or 


* lenders, 1327, 132S. 

2 C/ + the Myakadoni Inscription. 

a For an aitidfi/n named Fasa t see the Kodavali Hock Inscription of the 
Sat&vahana king Siri Chamda Sati or 8aia (Ep« XnJ,, X\III. 318). 

4 929n (Ladera). 

* Fleet, Cn, 32 B. 

* Ltlders, Ina, Ko. 1195. 
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emporia called Nigama. 1 2 The allairs of a Grama were 
controlled by officers styled Gmmcyika Ayuita * who 
were apparently headed by the Gramani, 3 4 * * Gramika* 
Gramabhojaka 5 or ( Grama ) Mahabtaraka. Luders’ 
(Mathura) Inscription, No. 48, gives the names of two 
such Gramikas, Jayadeva and Jayanaga. In Southern 
India we have the curious title “ Muluda ” applied to the 
head of a village.* The chief men of the Nigama* were 
the Gahapatis, 7 * * 10 11 the counterparts of the Gramavriddhas 
of villages. In Luders’ Inscription, No. 1153, we have 
evidence of the corporate activity of a dhamma-nigama 
headed by the Gahapati. The Grama and Nigama organi¬ 
sation was the most durable part of the Ancient Indian 
system of government, and centuries of Scythian rule 
could not wipe it out of existence. The village and the 
Nigamas were also the nurseries of those ideas of associate 
life which found vent in the organisation of societies, 
committees, assemblies and corporations styled GoshtMs * 
Nikayas ,* Parishads , 1# Samghas etc., about which the 
inscriptions of the period speak so much. Not the least 
interesting of these institutions was the “ Goshthi ” which 

1 Id Pali literature Nigamas are distinguished from gramas, villages, as 
well Hi from nagatas, cities which had strong ramparts and gateways (dfitfha 
praHta torana ), 

2 1327 * 

1333. 

4 48. 69a, 

* 1200 . 

* Ids,, 1194* Of. Mtminda^Iord (£aka). For the presence of Sakaa in the 
Far Booth, see Ep, Ind, # XX, 37, 

7 Gahapati, house-lord, was a designation specially applied to the leading 
men of the gentry, the wealthy middle class, JTatydna-MiaUifo, men accustomed 
fo a good dietary. They are often distinguished from priests and nobles (Rhys 
Davids and Stede). 

s Luders' 273, 1332, 1335, 1338, 

* 1133. 

10 125, 925, 

11 5, 1137, 
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afforded a field for co-operation between kings and 
villagers. Liiders' Ins., Nos., 1632 to 1338, speak of a 
Goshthi which was headed by the Rdjan, and which 
counted among its officials the son of a village headman. 

A less pleasing feature of ancient Indian polity in the 
Scythian, as in other times, was the employment of spies, 
particularly of the " Sawchafaifitakas, or wanderin & 
emissaries, whose functions are described with gruesome 
details in the Arthaiastra. The evidence of foreign 
witnesses in Maurya and Gupta periods seems, however to 
suggest that political morality did not actually sink so low 
a S a study of the Arthasastra would lead us to think. 
Vatsyayana probably voices the real feelings of bis 
countrymen when he says that every single maxim oi 
which there is provision in a theoretical treatise neet 
not be followed in actual practice, because theoretica 
manuals have to be comprehensive, but practical 
application should have a limited range. No sane man 
will think of eating dog’s flesh simply because its flavour 
tonic power, dressing, etc., are discussed in medical 

treatises. 


Na iastramastUye mat prayoge karanam bhavet 
iastrarthdn vydpino vidydt prayogdmstvekadeiikdn 
rasa-vlrya ripaka hi tvamamsasyapi vaidyake 
klrtitd iti tat kim syad bhakshamyam vichakshanaih. 



CHAPTER X. THE GUPTA EMPIRE: THE 
RISE OE THE GUPTA POWER. 


Imam sdgaraparyantdm Himavad- Vindliya-kinulalam 
mahim ekdtapatrdfikdm Rajasimha 1 * praSdstu nah 

— Dutavdkyam. 

Section I. The Foundation of the Gupta Dynasty 

We have seen that the tide of Scythian conquest, 
which was rolled back for a time by the Satavahanas, 
was finally stemmed by the Gupta Emperors. It is 
interesting to note that there were many Guptas among 
the officials of the Satavahana conquerors of the Sakas 
e.g., Siva Gupta of the Nasik Inscription of the year 18, 
(Pura or Puru?) Gupta of the Karle inscription, and 
Siva-Skanda Gupta of the sapne epigraph. It is difficult 
to say whether there was any connection between these 
Guptas and the Imperial Gupta family of Northern India, 
two of whom actually bore the names of Skanda Gupta 
and Puru Gupta. 3 


1 With Rajasimha may be compared the epithet Narendrasimha occurring 
on coma of Chandragupta II (Allan, Gupta Coins, 43). All the letters here are 
not clearly legible (ibid, cxiii), but on many coins we find the analogous epithet 
SSYnha-vikranui (pp, 38 ff.). The reference in the Dutatakya moat be to a 
paramount ruler of Northern India, bounded bj the seas and the Himalayan 
and Vindhyan ranges, who had the epithet * lion-like king,’ The ruler who 
answers best to the description is Chandra Gupta II* The author of the Dufarakpa 
possibly refers to this monarch. If he is identical with Bhaaa, a distinguished 
predecessor of Kalidasa, his career as a poet may have begun before the accession 
of Chandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya, * Nareodra-Simha, 1 i.#., in the time of the 

great patron and * king of poets * (Kartra/o) Samudra Gupta, 

3 In the Modem Review (November), 1999, p. 499 f., it has been snggested 
that the Guptas are of Kdroskara origin. But the evidence on the point is 
hardly conclusive. The identification of the “ accursed Cha^dasena of the 
KaumudmuihoUava (adopted eon of Sundaravarman), whose family was 
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Scions of the Gupta family are not unoften mentioned 
in old Bmhml Inscriptions, The Ichcbhawar 1 Buddhist 
Statuette Inscription 2 mentions the benefaction of 
Mahadevi, queen of Sri Haridasa, sprung from the 
Gupta race (Gupta-vamiodita). A Bharhut Buddhist 
Pillar Inscription 3 of the Suhga period refers to a 
44 Gaupti ,s as the queen of Rdjan Visadeva, and the grand¬ 
mother of Dhanabhuti, probably a feudatory of the 
Suhgas. 

Traces of 11 Gupta ” rule in Magadha proper, or some 
neighbouring tract down the Ganges, are found as early 
as the second century AT). I-Tsing, a Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled in India in the seventh century 
A.D., mentions a Maharaja Sri Gupta who built a temple 
near Mrigasikhavana 14 ^iich was about forty yojanas 


uprooted (p. 500) with Chandra Gupta I, son of Maharaja Sri GhB^olkacha whose 
dynasty ruled gloriously for centuries, is clearly untenable. The mere fact that 
LiehcLhavis helped Chapdasena is not enough to prove that the prince in question 
ia identical with Chandra Gupta I. Lichchhavis appear an enemies of Magadha 
as early as the fifth century B.C. For a summary of the plot of the drama, which 
is attributed by sane to & female writer, see Aiyangar Com. VoL f 36If* If 
Sundaravarman, and his son Ealyan&varman are real historical figures, and if they 
actually ruled over Magadha, they must he placed either before MfrMflB/* ^ r * 
Gupta or after Baladitya (6th century A.D.). The memory of Varman adhipatya 
over Magadha was fresh at the time of the Sirpur Stone Inscription of Maha&va 
Gupta {Ep. Ind XI, 191). Cf. also Purnavannan and Devavarman mentioned 
by Chinese writers, as well as kings of the Maukhari line. The origin of the 
Imperial Gupta family is wrapped up in obscurity. We only know that they 
probably belonged to the DMrana gotra (IHQ, 1930, 565). They may have been 
related to Queen Dharini, the chief consort of Agnimitra. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
points out (IHQ, 1933 , 930 fE.) that according to a Javanese text (Tstilrt 
JfdmandaJfca) M&h&rdja Aisvaryapala of the Ikshvaku race traced his genealogy to 
the family of gamudra Gupta. Lktle reliance can, however, be placed on the 
uncorroborated assertions of lafce writers. Even more unreliable is the testimony 
of works like the Bhavishyottara Pttr&na which, according to some critics, * is a 
palpable modem forgery ' (NHIF, VI* I33n). C/. Proceeding* of the L H. 

Congress, 1944, pp« 119 ff- 

1 Banda District. 

* LOders, No. 11. 

3 Lfidert, No. 6B7. 
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to the east of Nalanda, following the course of the 
Ganges.” 1 I-Tsing’s date would place lnm about A.Eh li . 
Allan rejects the date, and identifies Sri Gupta, with 
Gupta the great-grandfather of Samudra Gupta, on the 
ground that it is unlikely that we should have too 
different rulers in the same territory, of the same m. 
within a brief period. But have we not , 

Guptas and two Kumara Guptas within brie p • 
There is no cogent reason for identifying Sii , 

cir. A.D. 175, known to tradition, with Samudra Gup . 
great-grandfather who must have flourished about a 

century later. 

The names of Sri Gupta’s immediate successors are 
not known. The earliest name of a member of the Gupta, 
family of Magadha which appears in inscn P* lons 13 !_ 

of Maharaja Gupta who was succeeded by 
Maharaja Ghatotkacha. 


* Dr. Majamdar in A New History of the Indian People, VT, 1M; 

Dr. D. C- Gunguti. IHQ, XIV (1938), 332. (1Rfm no 

2 Allan, (iupta Coins, Introduction, p. xv. Cf. Ind. Ant., X (1881), 




Suction U, Chandra Gupta T. 

Tine first independent sovereign (3f ahamjildhirtlja ) 1 * 
of the line was Chandra Gupta I, son of Glmtotkuclm, who 
nut{/ bane ascended tbe throne in 320 A.Ithe initial date 
of tbe Gupta Era, 4 Like his great fore-runner Biinbisara 
he •strengthened his position at some stage of his earner, by 
a matrimonial alliance with the Lichchhavis of Vaisuli or 
f'f Xepfil, 3 and laid the foundations of the Second Magudhuii 
Empire. The union of Chandra Gupta J with the 
Tjidichbavi family is commemorated by a series of coins* 
baying on the obverse standing figures of Chandra Gupta and 
his queen, the Liehehhavi princess KumaradevI, and on 
the reverse a figure of LakshntT, the goddess of luck with the 
legend Lic.hchhavayah ' 1 probably signifying that the 
prosperity of Chandra Gupta was due to his Liehehhavi 

alliance. Smith suggests that the Lichchhavie were ruling 

in Piitalipntra as tributaries or feudatories of the Kush an s 
and that through his marriage Chandra Gupta succeeded to 

1 In tta-r* Rtddliapiir platan, uTAgB, 1QS4, 6&) F however, Chaudi* Gupta I pud 

™n Bsmndr* <1cipta am w\M (wtilaigfy) limply lUaMfil/aj. 

3 JRAS, 80: €ntia.ingham t Ardi, Sur. B*p. P Va!_ IX * p* 21. Tba 

:db?Usty of G;.« Gupta king with whom LLfi trA ffJupfp fiupIjinuHt kitla) 

of 320 A-D, angjuaicd, ii by iso mitmi Hun ('Inrmu of Mali ftrd jit GufU 

IIHQ; 27fl Ei) fir (lew pblilfiilyj of ^rmitlm Chrpl,#. canuot be iHti£fetIl&f 

disregarded, 

1 Tl in Tim! aiiggcvicd that tho mimtp look places nfutr S20 A.D. Tim 

fifrwwtogy *1 UupiMi before A.D. 3S0 ii Hill in a iligfl oT HDtciliiDSy. 

3 Diking -Irflnitr CUQ be ItHod abOHt tho tfllfltitc date of tb* miittiagfi till wa 
fctuiw more iiWnl tbe ItMaglk of Cluitdn^iifiiA I r ii rBtgdp auJ tin* md£ ihii# of hat 
3oOT*aran p md EilOB of bin arm ami nucornoT, BsumLi3ffi Oupta. Some ucboliUB 
tliiok ti»l Uutsdrigupt* Fn alBuira wjw w till tlw ruling 1 family of Xep&t (JRA£, 

p. 3E> fir uf i^lmljpuEra |JftA&* I *£*3. p T SI). 

4 Them ii differ* n*v of Eipimoii among tqbdtif* rcgnnimg Uig attribution 

of (W coini, ewe AlirW m Sum. gupph tfu, XLVXI, JJM50, in (lOTh 
^ 0 . JUG, It m tliJfflrTLtk in Id inj fjEin3 etmcFyion till the dk^iry of 

OQtOi ■aLiOhv fltLriljllUOO to ClufiJfAglJ|j£it I i« bvjHtlli doobL. 
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the power of 1 ii^ wife’s relatives. But Allan sii^ests that 
Pataliputra was in the possession of the Guptas even in Sri 
Gupta’s time. 1 

From the record of Samutlra Gupta's conquests it has 
been fled need that his father's rule was confined to Magadlm 
and the adjoining territories. In the opinion of Allan the 
Purityie verses defining the Gupta dominions refer to his 
reign : 

.4 n u-Ga ft gd-Prat/iigamcha Sdkc f am il In<jwlfoluiatathii 

Etan janapadUn san-nn bhokshyavte Guptavttjhfajflh. 

“Kings born of the Gupta family will enjoy nil these 
territories viz., PrayEga (Allahabad) on the Ganges/ 
SnliHa (Ondh), and Magadlm (South Bihar).” 

ft will he sren that Yai&ili (North Bihar) is not in¬ 
cluded in this list of Gupta possessions. Therefore, it 
is difficult to concur in Allan's view that Yni&iN was one of 
Chandra Gupta’s earliest conquests. Nor does Vaififtli 
occur in the list of Somudra Gupta'a acquisitions, though 
the reference to Nepal as a border state in the famous 
Allahabad inscription may suggest that North Bihar was 
included within his dominions. It first appears definitely 
as a Gupta popaeffeion in the lime of Chandra Gupta If, and 
constituted u vioeroyalty under an imperial Prince, rriiyagu 
(Allahabad) may have been conquered from a line of kings 
whose existence is disclosed in certain inscriptions discovered 
at Blilla/ Two of these kings, Maharaja Onutimuputrn 
Sri Sivemaghii and E&jan Yftsiditfiiputra Bhimusena are 


< Kw!bero-| North Iriinn iBseripliM. No. Sit, Jfcwtwr. eoggatn Mine 

< fjirisiciygjfju Lk*' w w b tha yctnHKt T ^ ohd Puiihpiipiira (P&talEpH'raK 

* Cf. AtUi'ti<wgfith Am-Vah^m FWmmT, Anu-&*nnm 

Pd^ipjrlmn—Ll. 1. 

1 Altai IJtmJbBgiirlj i l&n)—JFinfn /fruu r Ffttnk'&< p, -: SHIP k 

M, 41 f, Tl'ii" \(uyha ki’Ag* lit? ab %w*m fm® coini {Efrtchpiir Ssourd), 
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assigned by Marshall to the second or third century A.D. 
The name Sivamegha (or Sivamagha) reminds us of the 
‘Meghas’ (Maghas) who ruled in Kosala in the third century 
A.D.’ Another king, Maliaraja Gautamiputra Vrishadhvaja, 
is assigned to the third or fourth century A.D. 

One of the most memorable acts of Chandra Gupta I 
was the selection, before the assembled councillors ( Sabhyas ) 
and princes of the blood, of Samudra Gupta as his successor. 


JUAr?, 1911, 133; Pargiter, Oh A, p. 61; see also a note on the Kosavx 
Sum* inscription of Maharaja Bhimatorman, by Mr. A. Ghosh in Indian Culture, 
l’ 1 . 1936, 177 ff; see also IC, I. 694, 715. 


Section III. Samudra Gupta Parikraminka. 


The exact date wlien Chandra Gupta I was succeeded 
by iiis son, Samudra Gupta, is not known. If the evidence 
of the spurious Nalanda plate (issued from Nripura) has any 
value the event may have happened before the year 5 of the 
Gupta Era, i.e., A.D. 3*25. But this is doubtful. It is 
clear not only from the Allahabad Praiasti but from the 
epithet “tatpadaparujrihita,” applied to Samudra Gupta 
in the Biddhapur inscription, that the prince was selected 
from among his sons by Chandra Gupta I as best fitted to 
succeed- him. The new monarch may have been known also 
as Kacha. a 

It was the aim of Samudra Gupta to bring about the 
political unification of India (dharani-bandha) and make 

1 The titles Fata kram a, Vyaghraparakrama, and PardhramMka are 
round on coins (Allan, Catalogue, pp. cxi* If) and in the Allahabad Praiarii 
(Clip p, 6), Recently a coin has been found with the legend Bri Pikramoh on the 
reverse (Bamnala hoard* Nimar district, Num. Sac. Ind #t VoU V* pt. 2, p, 140* 
December, 3943). 

2 The epithet Sarra’Tdjo-chekhett^ found on Kacha's coins shows that he 
was in all probability identical with Bamudra Gupta. C/, Smith* Catalogue t 96; 
IA t 1902* 259f. For another view see Bkmth* JRAS, 1897* 19; Rapson, JRAS* 
3ts93; 81; Heras* AnnaU of the Bhandarhar Oriental Research Institute, Vol, 
IX* p. 83f. To us it is unthinkable that the style “ uprcoter of all kings 11 could 
have been assumed by a Gupta monarch other than the one who is actually credited 
with that achievement by a contemporary inscription, before the events 
presupposed by the expression had actually happened. In the Poona plates we 
End the epithet applied to Chandra Gupta II, son of Samudra Gupta* along with 
many other designations of the latter. But it should be remembered that the 
plates in question are not official records of the Guptas themselves. In no official 
epigraph of the Imperial Guptas is the style +l tfcrra-rd/o'chcfc/irfid applied to any 
other king except Samudra Gupta. The application of the term to Chandra 
Gupta II in the Poona Plates is due to the same carelessness which led the writer 
to describe Chandra Gupta I as a mere Maharaja (and not Maharajddhirdja). 
A comparison of the Amgachhj record with the Banagad Inscription shows that 
writers of Pra£asti$ not unoften carelessly applied to a later king eulogies really 
pertaining to a preceding ruler. 
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himself an Ekamt or solo ruler like Mahftpadma. But 
Itia only permanent annexation was that of portions of 
Anjamrta in the upper valley of the Ganges and its 
tributaries, together with certain districts in Central 
and Eastern India. Following his " Sotvakshatrfintakv 
predecessor, ibis Surra-r5 jo-chchhetiji , '* exterminator 

of at! kings/' up mo ted Kudradeva, NTcitiln, Nagadntta, 
ChanUravariuatt, Gapapati Xfiga, Nagaeena f _ Aohyata. 
Nandi. Balavarman, and many other kings of Aryavarta, 
captured the scion of the family of Kola and made all 
ltie kings of forest countries (titiirika-rtija) his servants. 
Riidradeva has been identified hv Air. Dikshit witti 
Ru druse mi Ya kanaka, Bui the V aka|akas can hardly 
be regarded as rulers of Arynvnrtu, and they were far 
from being uprooted in the lime of Samudfa Gupta. 
Equally untenable is the identification of Batavarman 
with a prince of Assam, a province ttiat was then looked 
upon as a border state [Pratij(ini>i) and not as a p^irt of 
Aryavarta. Miitila baa been identified with a person 
named “ Mattila " mentioned in a seal found in Bulan 
dahalir in the Central Doab. The absence of any 
honorific title on the seal leads Allan to suggest that 
it was ft private one. But wc have already come nenos* 
several instances of princes being mentioned without 
any honorific. Chandravarman has been identified with 
the king of the same name mentioned in the Sueunia * 
inscription, who was the ruler of Puahkarapn and was 


l D^tfoyer ol Jill Kilin^nyte, *41 ^iihct 9f 

= fitter Hm ffcbW Mnn, Bhan. /w. f IX, p, m ^ Oupu 

wtefoafc lira ^aipstprsii in RryfirdtlA- "Hut bin theory bwlirai I tin uiamptiDB 
Unit Afhrnta tcid wrer " fto^Jitly «KlflTmspak4 " is 

wnpunn miter " upmtod" io tha first* To obriite the difficulty he lwkt& 

" uprated " la moan " defeated *\ Hui it, to e»y lh& teAmt, nD^aDvincinff, 

3 Cfr HQ, I t % B&d* Hudrutoii lh n&BAdtal with Deot^k in the C turn da 
iniL cl 0, P. E*$Wh Or, Cen/ P 513 ff* Ep. lnd- n ii? f m 

1 “A fiaaditanr bill IS niski la the north-wert of Eanknra / 1 
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possibly the founder of Chandnivu rman-ko( a mentioned 
in the tihngralmtt grunt. Bum*/ sebolurri identify 

Pnslikuruna with Pokran ur Pokuma in MInvar, mid 
further equate Sitiihaviirmnn, the nanit of the father of 
Chand r avarman , with Siifihavarmnn of the Mamin nor 

family. Rut there is very Jit Lie to he said in support 
of this conjecture. No mention of Chandmvnrman, or 
reference to his exploits, is found in any epigraphie 

record of the Ynrman family of Western MrVwei. Push- 
karami is really to be identified with a village named 
PokImran on the Dfmwxlar river in the Bankura District 
stump 25 miles to the north-east of Susunu Hill. 1 

Ganapati Nftgn, Nagasena and Nandi seem to have 
been Nflga princes. That Ganapati Nfign wan a Nftgn 
prince is evident. Title ruler is also known from Coins 

■ q. OiltnliU, 451. .-in. 1M7-28. p. IBS; 3. K. Ch»ltarji, " Tit, Origin 
i)ml titvclapment of the tttngsii Lanjiutjf," TI f 1061; QIQ, I, 3. 3S5. 

M. I’. S^trl llint till* W rnSitr whn botr lbs modt*l title of Mahardfa 

mi itluouctl ilw wUb ik tuigliiy om|*crot priylA 

lihnn4n fif eLc Mebnuli Iron PiE!or [oicriptHm whet " in bniilf in tk Vifiga 
‘ dantrifr tutafid back with hia hraail ihr awmia* wi» un-tnig loge-Lhcr come 
^airiKt 1 j i in 4 tn.il by wh^m hrwiii^ errand m warfare ibe- «cvt*n cruju lIi h of the 
1 ml ua iiic Yii Mi lias wen? OtMn fu^eit =tn- iilcEH Lliciiion of Ua* 

jjirat Cbilklri With dew or flEkr of fauitilia Chandra Guptaa of thu Imp^rtiE 
Gupta Dyn&jty. Blit L'hanJra itf neror t Liber CIuwn.1 minimi] or Chamlm 

Gfcspli and, uolii® iho court pOfili Ilf Iba Vannimf *od GupUa, iho panegyrist 
of tho Ejftiylity Chandra, wins is Mill’to have carrk-d h'm arena to t\K di«Ucl ccrntn 
of IEiJpa K never gitc« cltg hIl^Ihime hint abcusi hi a pedt^rre. He does not arts 
kteULiqaa the name of hi* father, H rtvAy 1 h> noted b*rf! Chat lb* /‘urtijujr repnaaiat 
thn u IB tba Jumna Valley and Centra! ToJi* carl)' in tike funrlb 

cnntufy A.D. Wo bm from I be p'irhnu Pur&ya ib*& Nflgn djiUfSiftf rated at 
f^dniitaJi a fid Matburt. A Nag* lint probably ntted aW rtf Tidife (Ttafgiler* 
A«ii* A$* r p r 49). Two kinga named 8*dn-Chandra and Cbandririii&i " tbs 
wx&ail Nakba-Paiit/ 1 ar# mEDBoned a mas \& tha pfiaL-Asdbraia kings of K«^n 
Em«"u, On fi fi f ibi’ha, |ir<Xe^blj ibe Uttri K «tw obviously a mbr of aoto, 
may Lava hma ibc Chandra of tbs Mebarati.li inacriplioa. Tb* YliiLLaa bayoml 
iha «¥du iiiomlifl of tba Incfoi " ua apparently tho Baktrini oooapylug !ho 
COTJata 'J f Aracboiia m tb# ttiua M the gtographur Fiokiny ffnrf, Anl„ 16^4. 
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found at MathurS,' at PawBya near Narwar and nt 
Besnagar. 1 NAgoscna, who met hi* doom at Padmavaii 
near Narwar on the Sindh river between Gwalior and 
Jbftnei, is mentioned an a scion of the Naga family in 
the IIar$ha*chaTita (Naga-kula-janntotuth sdrika&T&vit# 
imntnisya O&idwUo Nagasennsyu Padhnfivattj&mS Nandi 
was also probably a Nitga prince. In the Parana* Si^u 
Nandi and Kimdiyysus are connected with the Nags family 
of Central India. (We know also the name of a Nilga prince 
named Sivauandi.* Aehyuta was probably a king of 
Ahichchhatra, mndern Bainanagar in tire Bareilly 
District. ^To him has been attributed the small eoppor 
coins bearing the syllables ' aehyn * found at Ahichchhatm. 
As to the Koti-kuh Kapson ' draws our attention to 
certain coins bearing the inscription hop J. lhes. 

resemble the " Anita coins " attributed to a ruler of 


p 10S). AH or Sn Chitirtrs bw bem .U*«»r*4 g« 

1 . Tfllru m , si .t £ihU. bill (AST. Alt, IMS®?, e- 1W. Tb- O^htj of lb» 
i hinditi it not clrttr. 

I Aitckur, NHIF, iri F 37, 

it IHQ, I, £ B asff. Note th* rnifrfrU&w ^ lh* nimn tills king*; from ihs 

,*mi of view nt nUffHH bulory. Cf. Oajvrnukh* of lb# Bpkat ■ 

U 5ft. A qf'nrnw to Ung Gtnwimti Nig. m th» MAra Hatful * Ub wert. 
raflrt tbtu tottM. Oaforokt™ M Af tbit work is fr mUr«d<n B for Cafs 

Vtilt* $ti ([HQ. lWfi, lasff flTJryiundla, tv. pp- 4Cf. (IfJ. 

a PAdtmlratT—“ T'diUrn 1’awly* fSS miff* t». 6. cl Kwffail in th* npr» 
of the anHuiM of H» fttn-lbn ana tbo l*4ri. VAfi* ««# b*« »■"“ fmai ; 
alto * ptfmloaf rttpittl with an iwripllna ol thu first sail icccud cCBtary S.L. 
SHI*, p. 300. AST, AM. lOlMfi, rp. HU *• 

*. •* In PiJmiTitT Hlessens, bent in tbft NfifB fMnfly. whose eoofiSsnlisl 
sjcl i !u:fwi i mui w*jrc diTfllged bj ft ifltfifed bM,. Sl-ifc hif dt?0t0 - 

* thjbrtnil, Anritnt HirUrry <?t tU D*ete n. p. 81 - Ti is tokeratfog to Mte 
thit ia*n«ii ™ ihr emblun ol ihc mpt* Wnfi* who iiJ ttmth t* earb tbo pa w« 
nr u» NigHf. ry, iihA pajt&gi or Uw jaftiguj* 1 ^ c ^ Ul: 
mropali trj Wjan&m tnanfldflrpot pAnn4liifl«i 

jppaCiIrpTft iicfcJjftrtrt 


In fchn f’urftnu Kriill^p iht doity taumfftd bjr the Gulilflfl. tbs 

i^AtX nr thfi nu^a, KiSija- ( 1 

* AHan, Gupfa Cothd P XlUi Ixfil. 

r JKAS r 1 KB f UO f. 
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Srayasti and should apparently be referred to the upper 
Gangetic region. 1 

The conquered territories were constituted as Vishayas 
or Imperial sub-provinces. Two of these vi shay as are 
known from later inscriptions of the family, namely, 
Antarvedi or the Gangetic Poilh and Airikiua in Eastern 
Malwa. It is significant that a Naga styled tbei 
VWtayapati Sarva-naga, figures as a ruler of Antarvedi 
as late as the time of Skanda Gupta. --- 

The annexation of the northern kingdoms named 
above was not the only achievement of Samudra Gupta. 
He made the rulers of the Xtavika rajyas, or forest states, 
his servants. But his most daring exploit was an expe¬ 
dition to the south, which made his power felt by the 
potentates of the Eastern Deccan. We perceive, however, 
a difference between his northern and southern campaigns. 
In the north he played the part of a “ digvijayi ” or 
“ conqueror of the quarters,” of the Early Magadhan 

type. 2 But in the south he followed the Epic and 

Kautilvan ideal of a dharniavijayi ” or “ righteous con¬ 
queror,” i.e., he defeated the kings but did not annex their 

territory. He may have realised the futility of attempting 

> 

1 

3 fc&nifh ( Coins in the Indian Museum t 358) points oat that the Kota coins 
are common in the Eastern Pafijtb and the Delhi bazaar. A Kota tribe is said to 
exist also in the Nilgiris (JKAS, 189 7 f S63; Ind. Ant., iti, 36, 96, 205). The 
passage in the Allahabad Inscription that 14 Samudra Gupta caused the scion of 
the Kota family to be captured by his armies and took pleasure at Pushpahvaya " 
has been taken by some scholars to suggest that the Kotos were at the time the 
ruling family of Pa$alipntra (c/, Jayaswal, History of India , c. 250 A.D. to 
d50 A*D. t p. 113). The identification of the Kola kula t with the Magadha family 
of the Kawmfidi-mflhoUara lacks proof. 

3 This kind of Vijaya or conquest is termed Asura-tijaya “ demon's 
conquest " in the ArthaJastra (p. 382). The name may have been derived from 
the Assyrians, the nithlessncsfl of whose warfare is well-known. For a discussion 
regarding the possible derivation of Asura from A&ur, see JR AS , 1916 , 355; 1924, 
965ff. Conquest of this type is first met with in India in the sixth century B,C. 
W- Ajataiatra'a subjugation of the lichchhavis and Vidiidabha's conquest of the 
^akyas) when Persia served as a link between Assyria and India 

68-1829 B 
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to maintain effective control over these distant 
regions in the south from his remote base in the north¬ 
east of India. His successor tried to maintain his hold 
on the Deccan by a system of marriage alliances. 

The Atavika rdjyas undoubtedly included the realm 
of Alavaka' (Ghazipur) as well as the forest kingdoms 
connected with Dabhala or the Jabbalpur territory. 
The conquest of this region by Samudra Gupta is suggested 

also by his Eran inscription. 

The Kings of Dakshinapatha who came into conflict 
with the great Gupta were Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghra- 
raja of Mahakantara, Mantaraja of Kaurala, Svamidatta of 
Kotttira, a chieftain of Pishtapura whose precise name is 
uncertain ,‘ Damana of Erandapalla, Vishnugopa . o 
Kanchl, Nllaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of ^ eiigl, 
Ugrasena of Palakka, Kubera of Devarashtra, Dhanam- 

iaya of Kusthalapura and others. 

Kosala in Dakshinapatha, i.e., South Kosala, comprised 
the modern Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur districts, and 
occasionally possibly even a part of Gan jam. 3 Its capital 
was Sripura, the modern Sirpur, about forty miles east 

i Fleet, CII, p. 114; Ep. Ind., VIII, 284,287. In the latter part of the 
fifth and early part of the sixth century A.D., the Dabhala country was governed 
by the Purirrojsfca Maharajas as feudatories of the Guptas. The Mbh. u. 81, 
1S.15, like the Allahsbad Pra4asti, distinguishes the l|avikas from the Kantarakas. 
One of the Atavika states may have been Kojatavi mentioned in the commen¬ 
tary mi the liama-charita of Samlhyakara Nandi (p. 36). In one epigraphic 
record, Ep. Ind., VII, p. 126, we have a reference to a place called "V a-tatavi, while 

another, Liider's List, No. 1195, mentions Sahalafavi. 

a For the various interpretations of the passage “ Paishtapuraka Mahendra- 
gin Kovtturako Scamida.Ua," sec Fleet, CII, Vol. 3, p. 7; JRAS, 1897, 
pp. 420, 868-870; IHQ, 1925, 252; Barua. Old Brahmi Inscriptions, 224. It 
is not improbable that Mahendragiri in this passage is a personal name. Cf. the 
name Kumara-giri given to a chief of Kondavitju whose territories included a 
portion at least of the Godavari district (Kielborn, S. Ins., 596). In JRA8, 
1897 , 870, we have reference to Kamtagir, an ally of Bindhia. 

® Inclusion of Ratnapur, Ep. fnd-, X, 26; of Kongoda, Ep. Ind., VI, 141, 
unless Kosala is a misreading for Tosala. 
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by north from Raipur.* Mahakfintfira is n pparently a wild 
tract of tli© Central Provinces (Madhya Prudent) which 
probably included Kfintflra which the MahubMmUt [daces 
between YenviUatn ((he volley of the Waiugafiga) and F’riik- 
Ko&ila, the eastern port of Kosala mentioned above. 1 

KauroJa con not be Kolleru or Col nir which must have 
been included within the territory of Haativarman of 
VcAgJ mentioned separately. I'r. Barnett suggests its 
identification with one of the villages that now l>ears the 
name Korada 4 in South India. There is a place named 
Kolailjt near RiiKselkondu in Gaflj.. 

KoBura lias been identified with Kolhoor, 1!2 mites 
south-east of Mahendragiri in Guitj.lin/ Pishtapnm is 

Kfh&puram in the Godavari district. Bran^apalla 
is identified by Fleet with Branded in Ehandesh, 

and by Dubreuil with ErnndflpaU, “ a town pro¬ 
bably near Chicticole " in the fiafljfim district/ Bui 

G. Ramdas * suggests the identification of Eran^apalb 


» Fl«n, CU. p, 203. C/. Bp. M-, iliii. iiaf. 

- Mbfe. IT. ai. 13-13. R. Hankins (JHQ, t 4, W) idiintifiw Mabiktatlr* 

V^Witb tht ■ Jhfl.l kiuinij ■ Agency tradta oT OaOjtni ami VimgwjiatM, »w*J 

of tb„: i||t of MuliSkiniim m " Orenter KlnLIre ", a»y haw nU-mfoi ftortli 
nurd* ■» far Ai Dfacbcm iti iho A jay flirt* Owl JrboJ *4»t* (Pmitti. JTlAS. 101 f, 
Si'll). ’ITin idonlificalioo at malty of the lOlilhem kingdom* BtlgjjMlKl liy Mr. TV 
^ilhiinillliwrr fin hi* Sfwfiir# in (U .1 n*rVpit llulory o f Torvl'l irioaj/nInm) linn* 
hot fnnt fOttictlOD. ll 11 rmirliinii-ri tlial Sinilil rap upt I “ l:r«t cmcrgnl (m 

tbr rai> ni|»| j[ rirtiu|>HnHO and roUflllllH ttm Wniwn Dckm 1 i* l™d Hf 011 
■rvicknii’ii i Ii4 ! (a cJiwriy LiiatE ,| i|MlH* 1 - 

1 Cal. flor„ Ffb,. 1021. ti&a 11 . Cj IfufTilarra. Tj. TOO f.t TuvapwpWeat 
Litl O/ ImeriptiiHu of (Ar Waif™* Prtriicne.it> by V. Bangl-by ra), Tim 
i.tnntiflcalfdn with Yapltinagarf i Bp. !*“!.. M. 1Mb wbirh Dtmyi ™tn..-rfr. wLt.Ii 
I bn spnrta n ilw Krmlii, w-m *ggp-iln| in n(.mn aditMNM of -Jin work. Hilt tin- 
mMHnc Kcral. in Iho Airaitatffifa ig c«t WM Audit. For KolS.Ja an Bp. In d,. 
MX. 13. 

* Tlirrc ;■ jiiiytfiiT Kniinra ‘ M the fMl of tlio TltlTn * in tbs Viaagapalam 
dmrirl fVil#g,. Watricl Our. , I. 137). 5w »lw Kot(uru ft A. t. anil K«lilr- 
*M*ii MS. sag. Uinjjffcburyir* T.hl. 

* Dafermiil, Aim. pp. KSOO, A pUte r*IM Krari.Jiralli w manlianoil in 
»n inaoription of rwimln TTT IflAnrafa IIiAAm H«m. If.rniiaia, AH, XVTj, 

* IRQ, 1, i, p, 'llifri ti an lin^l miAn in Ptttlma, Svarga Umnija, 

«. #7. fll, 
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with Yendipalli in Vizagapatam or Endapilli In Ellorc 
Taluk. Kfmchi is Cpujeeveram near Madras. Avamukta 
cannot be satisfactorily identified. But the name of its 
king Nilaraja reminds us of Nilapalli, “ an old seaport 
near Yanam ” in the Godavari district. 1 2 Vehgi has been 
identified with Yegi or Pedda-Vegi, 7 miles north of 
El lore between the Krishna and the Godavari. Its king 
Hastivarman was identified by Hultzsch with Attivarman 
(of the Ananda family). 1 But the more probable view is 
that he belonged to the Salahkayana dynasty. 3 Palakka 
is probably identical with Palakkada, (or Palatkata) a 
Pallava royal residence or seat of a viceroy in Guntur 
or Nellore in South India. 1 Allan and G. Ramdas 
locate it in the Nellore district. 4 * Devarashtra is the 
Yellamanchili taluk of the Vizagapatam district.' 
Kusthalapura is, according to Dr. Barnett, probably 
Kuttalur, near Poltir, in North A root. 6 " 

J The capture and liberation of the southern kings, 
notably of the ruler of Kottura near Mt. Mahendragiri re- 
mind us of the following lines of Kalidasa’s Raghuvarhtom . : — 


Gfihita-pratimuktasya sa dharma-vijdyi nripah 
Sriyam Mahmdra-mtlumja jahdra natu medinim 


1 Gazetteer of the Go-lavari District, Vol. T, p. 213. Curiously enough, 
the Brahma Parana (ch, 113 220 mentions an Atimukta-ftsheira on tlie bank of 
tho GanfamO j>* r the Godavari. Cf. AvimukteSvara, Anantapur, 164 of 
Ilsngacbarya’s List. 

2 Attivannau was wrongly adaigDfld to the Pallava race. CO IHQ, 1» 2, 
p, 253; Ind. Ant , IX, 109. But he is actually described as born in the lineage 
of the great saint Ananda (Bomb, Gaz ., L ii. 334; Kielhora, S. Ins., 1015; IA, 

IX, lt>2; AST, 1924-25, p. 118). 

3 The name Hastivannan is urtnalfy found su a SSlafikavana VttihiataU 
(IHQ, 1927, 129; 1933, 212; Fedavegi plates of Nandivatman IB. 

« IHQ. I. 2, 636, Cf , Ep, Ind' t sxiv. 140. 

* Dubreail, A HP, p. 160; ASK, 1908-09, p. 123; 1934-35 , 43 , 65. 

* Cat Rt p, f 1924, p. 253 n. C/. Kutalapairu, MS, 179 of Kangacharva’s 


List. 
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The righteous conqueror (Eaghu) took away from 
the lord of the Mahendra Mountain, who was made 
captive and then released, his glory hut not his territory.” 

It is not a little surprising that the Allahabad Prdiasti 
contains no clear reference to the Yakatakas who are 
known to have dominated part of the region between 
Bundelkliaud and the Penganga in the fifth century A.D. 
The earliest reference to the Vakatakas occurs in certain 
inscriptions of Anmravati.* The dynasty rose to power 
under Vindhyasakti I and his son Pravarasena 1. Pravara- 
sena appears to have been succeeded in the northern part 
of his dominions hv his grandson Rudriisena T. 
Prithivishena I, the son and successor of Rudrasena 1, 
may have been a contemporary of Samudra Gupta and 
perhaps also of his son Chandragupta II, inasmuch as his son 
Rudrasena II married the daughter of the last-mentioned 
Gupta emperor. Prithivishena I’s political influence exten¬ 
ded over a fairly wide territory. The Naeh-ne-ki-talai and 
Ganj regions 1 * 3 were in all probability ruled by his vassal 
Vyaghra-deva. Professor Dubreuil, however, says that 
the Nachnii and Ganj inscriptions, which mention 
Vyaghra, belong, not to Prithivishena I, but to his great- 
great-grandson Prithivishena II. This is improbable 
in view of the fact that from the time of Prithivishena Id's 
great-grandfather, if not from a period still earlier, down 
to at least A.l). 528, the princes of the region which 
intervenes between Naclma and Ganj and the proper 
Yakataka territory,* owned the sway of the Gupta empire. 


1 Ep. Tnd., XV, pp, 261, 267. 

1 Fleet, CII, p. 233; Ep. Ind., XVII, 12. Cf. Ini. Ant., Jane, 1926. 

3 TIi is was Berar with the adjoin mg region* ( cf . Ep* Lad., xxvi. 147), 
Tliat Nldina and Ganj were in the Gupta Age apparently included within 
Dakshinapatha is suggested by the Brihut (xiv, 13) which places even 

Chitrak-Qta in the Dakshina or Southern Division. A recent Vakalaka Inscription 
discovered in the Drug District contain* an interesting reference to Padmapura 
whirh professor Mirashj identifies with the ancestral home of Bhavabbuti 
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Now as Vyaghra of the Nachoa and Ganj records acknow¬ 
ledges the supremacy of the V aka taka Prithivishena, 
this Prithivishena can only be Prithivishena I, who ruled 
before the establishment of the Gupta supremacy in 
Central India by Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta IT ’ 
and not Prithivishena II during whose rule the Guptas, 
and not the Vakatakas, were apparently the acknowledged 
suzerains of the Madhya Pradesa as we learn from the 
records of the Parivrajaka Maharajas * 

The absence of any clear reference to Prithivishena I 
in Harishena’s PraMsti is explained by the fact that 
Samudra Gupta’s operations were actually confined to 
the eastern part of Trans-Vindhyan India. There is 
no reliable evidence that the Gupta conqueror carried his 
arms to the central and western parts of the Deccan 
proper, i.e., to the territory ruled by Prithivishena I 
himself. Professor Dubreuil has shown that the identifica¬ 
tion of Devarashtra with Maharashtra and of Erandapalla 
with Erandol in Ivhandesh is probably wrong.* 

Though Samudra Gupta did not invade the Western 
Deccan it is clear from his Bran Inscription that he did 
deprive the Vakatakas of their possessions in Central 
Tndia. These territories were not, however, directly 
governed by the Yakataka monarch, but were under a 
vassal prince. In the time of Prithivishena this prince 
was Vyaghra. We should naturally expect a conflict 
between the Yakataka feudatory and the Gupta 


and with the modem Padampnr near Amgaon in the Bha^dare District of 
the Central PrOTmcou 3HQ, 1935* 299; Ep TmL, xxii, 207 fL The Baeim 
grant implies control of a branch of the family over the part of Berar south of 
the Ajanta range. 

1 The EZra$ and Udayagiri Inscriptions. For evidence of Palaeography see 
JBASB, xii. 2 P 1246, 73. 

* Cf. Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 475, For Dobrenii’a views* see fnd, 

June, 1926. 

3 Cf. Modem Review, 1921, p. 457* 
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conqueror. Curiously enough, the Allahabad Prasasti refers 
to Samudra Gupta’s victory over Vyaghraraja of Mah&- 
kantara, 1 * It is probable that this Vyaghraraja is identical 
with the Vyaghra of the Nachna inscription who was 
the Central Indian feudatory of Prithivishena. As a 
result of Samudra Gupta’s victory the Guptas succeeded 
the Vakatakas as the paramount power in parts of Central 
India. Henceforth the Vakatakas appear in fact as a purely 
southern power. 

The victorious career of Samudra Gupta must have 
produced a deep impression on the Pratyanta - nripatis 
or frontier kings of North-East India and the Himalayan 
region, and the tribal states of the Panjab, Western 
India, Malwa and the Central Provinces, who are said to 
have gratified his imperious command (prachanda Sasana) 
“ by giving all kinds of taxes, obeying his orders and coming 
to perform obeisance.’’ The most important among the 
eastern kingdoms which submitted to the mighty Gupta 
Emperor were Samatata {part of Eastern Bengal border¬ 
ing on the sea, having its capital probably at Kannmanta 
or Bad-Kamta near Comilla), 3 4 Davaka (not yet 
satisfactorily identified) 1 and Kniacrupa (in Lower 
Assam). We learn from the Damodarpur plates 
that the major portion of Northern Bengal, then 
known as Pundravardhana-bhukti, formed an integral pait 


i Has the title Vyaghra-jiara hr am a, found on a type of Samudra Gupta's 
coins that represents the king as trampling on a tiger, anything to do with the 
emperor's victory over Vyaghra-rijai It is not a little curious that the next 
sovereign, conqueror of Rndrasimha in, the last Satrap, assumed the title of 

Sim ha-t? ikrama. 

3 For the significance of the term, see Diny&nadana, p. 22. 

x Bhattasali, Iconography, pp. 41. JASB, 1914, 85 ff. Cf. the position of 
Maharaja Rndradatta under the emperor Vainya Gupta early in the B ixth century 
A.D. (Gunaighar Ins.). 

4 Cf. Dekaka * (Dacca)* Hoyland, The Empire of the Great Mogol t 14. 
Mr. K, Lr. Bartm identifies Davaka with the Kopili Valley in Middle Assam {Earty 
History of Kamariipa, 42 n). For the alleged use of Gupta era in tbe Daboka 
region, see Ep., xxvii, I8f. 
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of the Gupta Empire from A.D. 443 to A.D. 543, and 
was governed by a line of Uparikas as vassals of the 
Gupta Emperor. The identification of Pavaka with 
certain districts of North Bengal is, therefore, probably 
wrong. The Northern Pratyantas were Nepal and 
Kartripura. The latter principality comprised probably 
Katarpur in the Jalandhar district, and the territory of 
the Katuria or Katyur raj of Kumaun, Garhwal and 
Robilkhand. 1 2 3 

The tribal states which paid homage were situated on 
the western and south-western fringe of Aryavarta 
propel*. Among these the most important were the 
Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhlras, 
Prarjunas, Sanakanlkas, Kakas and Ivliaraparikas. 

The Malavas occupied part of the Panjab in the 
time of Alexander. They were probably in Eastern 
Rajaputana * when they came into conflict with 
TJshavadata. Their exact location in the time of Samudra 
Gupta cannot be determined. In the time of Samudra 
Gupta’s successors they were probably connected with 
the Mandasor region. We find princes of Mandasor 
using the reckoning, commencing B.C. 58, handed 
down traditionally by the Malava-gana (Mfdam-gan- 
jfinmta). 

The Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas are placed in the 
northern division of India by the author of the Brihat- 
Samhitd. They may have been connected with the 
Pandoouoi or Pandava tribe mentioned by Ptolemy as 
settled in the Panjab.* The connection of the Arjunayanas 


1 EHI«, 302a; JliAS, 1898, 198. Ep. Ind.. XTIT, 111; cf. J. O. P. Hist. 
Soc,* July*Dec, f 1915, pp. 217 ff, where Mr, Powell-Price suggests 1 some sort of 
connection between the Ejii>indas and the Katynrs/ 

2 Cf * Smith, Catalogue t 161. Allan, CCAI, p. cv. Malaya coins have 
boeo found in vast numbers in the Jaipur State (JRAS, 1897, 883), 

3 Ind. AnL t XIII, 331, 349. 
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with the Pandava Arjuna is apparent.' Yaudheya 
appears as the name of a son of Yudhishthira in the 
Mahabharata. 1 The Harivariisa, a later authority, connects 
the Yaudheyas with Usinara. 3 A clue to the locality of 
this tribe is given by the Bijayagadh inscription.* The 

hill-fort of Bijayagadh lies about two miles to the south¬ 
west of Byana in the Bharatpur state of Raj a pu tana. 

But the Yaudheya territory must have extended beyond 

the limits of this area and embraced the tract still known 
as Johiyabar along both bauks of the Sutlej oil the border 
of the Bahawalpur state.* 

The Madrakas had their capital at Sakala or Sialkot 
in the Pafijab. The Abhiras occupied the tract in the 
lower Indus valley and western Rajaputana, near 
Vinafsana 6 in the district called Abiria by the Periplus 1 
and the geography of Ptolemy. We have already seen 

that an Abhira possibly became Mahakskatrapa of 
Western India and probably supplanted the Satavahanas 
in a part of Maharashtra before the middle of the third 
century A.D. A section of the tribe apparently^ settled 
in Central India and gave its name to the Ahirwar 
country between Jhansi and Bhilsa. 8 The territories 
of the Prarjunas, Sanakanlkas, Kfikas and Kharaparikas 
lay probably in Malwa and the Central Provinces. 1 he 
Prarjunakas are mentioned in the ArthuMstra attributed 

1 Their eoiuB are found in the Mathura region {Smith, Catalogue, 160). 
The AbkidMna-chintamani, p. 434, identifies a river called Srjuni with the Bahada 
(Bamgafiga 7). 

2 Adi., 95 ( 76, Yaudbeyas are already known to Pacini, Y. 3, 117, 

s Pargiter, Mdrkandetja Puratia. p. 380, 

4 Fleet, GlI, p, 251, Yaudheya votive tablets have been found in the 
Ludhiana District (JRAS, 1807, 887). Coins have been found in the area extend* 

ing from Saharanpur to Multan (Allan, CCdl, clh. 

5 Smith, JBAS, 1897, p. 30. Cf . Cunningham, AGI, 1924, 281. 

a Sudrabhimn prati dvcsMd yatra nashtd Svrasvati, Mbh., JX, 37. 1. 

* C/, Ind . Ant, f III, 226 f. 

* JBAS, 1807 , 891. £/. Aind-Akban U, 165; Malcolm, CI t I. 20. 

69-1829 B 
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to Kautilya 1 and are located by Smith 2 in tbe Narsinha- 
pur District of the Central Provinces. A clue to the 
locality of the Sanakamkas is given by one of the Udaya- 
giri inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II discovered in 
Eastern Malwa, The Kakas find mention in the 
Mahdbhcrata 3 —Rishika Vidabhah Klakas Tangamh- 

Parataiigamh. In the Bombay Gazetteer Kaka is 
identified with Kakupur near Bithur. Smith suggests 
that the name may be locally associated with Ivakanada 
(Sanchl). The Kharaparikas may have occupied the 
Damoh District of the Central Provinces. 4 

The rise of a new indigenous imperial power could 
not be a matter of indifference to the foreign potentates 
of the North-West Frontier, Malwa and Surashtra 
(Kathiawar) who hastened to buy peace “ by the acts of 
homage, such as offer of personal service, the bringing 
of gifts of maidens, 5 * 7 begging for seals marked with 
the Garuda sign (Garutmadanka) to allow them to rule 
over their respective districts and provinces (svavishaya, 
bhukti).”* The foreign powers that thus established 
diplomatic relations with Samudra Gupta were the 
Daivaputra ’-Shahi-Shahanushahi and the Saka Murundas 8 

1 V. 194. 

3 JKAS, 1897, p* 893. 

* Mbh. VI, 9. 64. 

* Bhandarkar, IHQ, 1995 , 258; Ep. Ind„ XIT. 46. H. C. Bay, DHNI, 

I* 586, mentions a Kbarpara padmka apparently in Malwa* A Boo^afcarp&ra- 
bhfjga is mentioned in the Siwani plate. \ 

5 The presence of Scythian maidens in tbe Hindu imperial harem is not 
surprising in view of the known facta about Chandra Gupta Maurya's alliance 
with Sdeukos and the marriage of a Satabarpi with the daughter of a great 
satrap. Cf. also Fenzer, U. 47; HI. 170. 

* Cf . Nilabanta Sasfcri, Th& Pandyan Kingdom, 145. 41 * The victor restored 
the crown and country of the ChoLa in the form of a religious gift, which was 
confirmed by the issue of a royal rescript with the Pa$ijyan seal on it 11 

7 As to the form Daira, see Achacmenian inscriptions of Xerxes, and forma 

like BhaimarathI (instead of Bhimaralhi). 

a Note the imitation by Sumudra Gupta of coins of KnshSn type with 

ArdochsJm reverse (Allan, xxviii, tesxiv, Ixvi). Such coins were, according to 

scholars, issued by Scythian a of the North-West 
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as well as the people of Siiiibala and all other dwellers 
in islands. 1 2 

The Daivaputra-Shahi-SMhdnusMhi belonged appa¬ 
rently to the Kushan dynasty of the north-west, which 
derived its origin from the Devaputra Kanishka. 3 The Saka 
Murundas must have included the northern chiefs of 
Scythian nationality who issued the Ardochshd coins as 
well as the Saka chieftains of Surashtra and Central 
India, the representatives of a power which once domi¬ 
nated even the Ganges valley. Sten Konow tells us 
that Mttrunda is a Saka word meaning lord, Sanskrit 
Svamin. The epithet Svamin was used by the Kshatrapas 
of Surashtra and Ujjain. A Sanchl inscription dis¬ 
covered by Marshall discloses the existence of another 
Saka principality or province which was ruled about 
A.D. 319 by the MahMandawyaka Sridharavarman, 
son of Nanda. 5 A Murunda Svamini (noble lady) is 
mentioned in a Khoh Inscription of Central India. To 
Scythian chiefs of the Vindhyan region should perhaps 
be attributed the so-called “ Puri Kushan ” coins which 
are found in large numbers in the neighbourhood of 
the Eastern Yindhyas and some adjoining tracts. The 

1 Some control over the islands in the neighbouring seas is possibly hinted 

at in the epithet the equal of Dhanada (Euvera, 

lord of wealth, guardian of the north), Yanina (the Indian Sea-god. the guardian 
of the west), Indra, king of the celestials and guardian of the east, and Antaka 
(Yama, god of death, and guardian of the sooth). The comparison of Samudra 
Gupta with these deities Is apposite and possibly refers not only to his conquests 
in all directions, but to his possession of immense riches, suzerainty aw the 
seas, the spread of his fame to the celestial region and his extirpation of various 
kings* Inscriptions discovered in the Trans^Gangetic Peninsula and the Malay 
Archipelago testify to the activities of Indian navigators (e.g^ the Mahdndrtka 
from Baktamrittika mentioned in a Malayan epigraph) and military adventures 
in the Gupta Age. 

2 Smith (JEA9, 1897 , 39) identified him with Grurabates. Some scholars 
take the expression to refer to different kings and chieftains* Cf . Allan, xxvii* 
There may also be a reference to the Basaanida as well* 

3 Ep* Ind., xvi, p* 232; JRAS, 1923, 337 ff. 
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existence of a Mimunju power in the Ganges valley a 
couple of centuries before Bnmudi'fL Gupta is; vouched for 
by Ptolemy. 1 The Jain a PrabMnika-cfuiriht testifies 
to the control that a Miiiui.iiia family once exercised over 
Lhe imperial city of I'Atnhpuini. 3 

Sjimudra Gupta A Ceylonese coiuemponiry wok Meghn- 
varna. A (.'hineso writer, Wang Hiuen ts'c, relates that 
Clii-Jiii-kia-|)0-mo ti.fi., Sri Mighavurriian or Mcghaywna) 
nent un embassy with gifts to Sannulm Gupta and 
obtained Ins permission to erect a splendid monastery 
to the north of the holy tree ut Bbdh Oayft for the use of 
pilgrims from the Island.* 

Allan thinks that it was itf the conclusion of his 
campaigns that the Gupta compiernr celebrated the 
horse-sacrifice " which, we nre told in the inscriptions of 
his successors, hndjong been in abeyance* But it should 
be noted that the Afonmcdha was celebrated hv several 
kings during the interval which elapsed from the time of 
Puahyaiuitra to that of Samudra Gupta, fi.tj.. Fa rasa ri- 
putr» Barra tills, Bfttakarni, the husband of Nnynnikn, 
YfisishfchTputra IkshvSku ftri-C*h;mit;tmfila. iVvararmau 
S ftlankfi yima, Pmvarnsena I Yftkfljftkn, Siva-skanda- 
vurmhn Fat lava and the kings of the house of 

Bhlradiva* It is probable, however, (hat the court f*f»’ts 

1 Itiil. All-., i-i :hTT; ,u:»n. tick; if. JntfM vtnfi.;un (Vogfl VoloilK, CUT). 
Ill r p MunirjuJaji in tint (iingc’it VaUi-v r. AJ}, nitf^n^3d*cir%l by 

a C. j. Lillis, Irnniim m ft. Indi*, f, 194; €f . Iflrfuni Cult**** HI, C&, 

3 Airier, lb# .Vii/iiletJrfui utmwj, p. xxtI*: U*L Ap.* IfWO,. 

FP m un Ind. Ant., 1903, 1M. 

* rjr. DiYfLar, .hkamto &/ tht Bhunifarkar fnjt»lufi\ VO, PP- 
AUAh.LbaLl Pmlflffli *ml Alcamtdkv/' In ikw Pootti ftuniiiiri Sup** 

usteive* Uus qiitlu>i urtiLdJcamrrfhan&jin. H« pm hclitW to U™ alebn 1 ^ 
lnfl*V than Pm. burtH-nicriflc#. twit™ fif I Tip tampmgPP ttepcnfood in Ul# Atlalllkad 
I^JitiKyriti tn*r Li*^ IriMti ictus Lh r conduct bj J winces or officer* tirho 
guj,M over tEic tiLcftfkilll bfrfwi LttaL vu alkjwpd tet rostll at Larg^. ^ pi 

kj^IfUoh of Hamb#®* lb# credit let capturing momt of iSk aunqnaplicd rhiAftiini 
tfil-KA ip iIm a rm\\ Amiiiig th# great caHtnaiidcji vtm men lik* TilsM“tl*ka 
*nA Hari&hRQji hiirturtf, w|jr> wii the ton of DLmivifrbiltL. 
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of the Guptas knew little about these monarch*. After 
the horse-sacrifice Samudra Gupta apparently issued 
coins bearing the legend .-Imi - med h a-p« rii fcrw ma ft, ' whom; 

prowess was demonstrated by the performance of the 
horsc-flacrifke,'’ 

If Harisliena, the writer of Ihe Allahabad Pr&in&ti, 
its to lie believed, ihe great Gupta was a man of versatile 
genius. “ He put to shame the preceptor of the lord of 
Gods and Ttimbimt s and N&radn and others by his 
sharp mid polished intellect and choral skill and 
musical accomplishments. He established his title 
of Ktti'irajtt by various poetical com posit ions."’ “ Tie 
alone is worthy of the thoughts of ihe learned, . . His is 
the poetic style which is worthy of study, and 
his arc the jjoetic works which multiply the spiritual 
treasures of poets.’* Unfortunately none of these 
compositions have survived/ Rut the testimony of 
Haridhena to his musical abilities finds corroboration 
in the lyrist type * or his coins. Himself a poA like 
Harsh a, Mahendruvaritian and other kings of a later age, 


I Unpedn and Allan refer <u a Mil b«arioff a butuc and Urn lce«Tlii Pvrt- 
Irmwa, and lb* utnflfl figufu ol a hmw, sow in Lucknow, whfcb art probably 
tnoiniwiii rif ilw AUtamtiSha of Snmod* Gupta. (JBAB, lWli 10®! Gufla 

3 For Thimbu m rue* ^ L 

1 Aminline ** tim for** ittni nt., f>p. %v 9 «uii t Ifll * 

M JTditrjjfe it one itag* further UlM ft Wa*Al*Pi\ kdA it dv&md u one i*brt I* 
nnr»Jaii»d in Tirlmii taa&nig**, nrwm nmt« of P«*k»] expositor* trul 
non Katawalv*" For the £oleBeetu*t arfMtijLt of the Qapt* Ago ec* 
RbihdwWr p 11 4 pr t p infri {hr Esrly n/ Jiufua,*’ pjK CI-74 iftd Bftfakf, 

U, IfllB. Thfl #an atf.l inmsflor nf Simod™ Gupl* tift-i lb* title mpakpti. 
' mikiif gf yUy* ", 

* A iHSoin at -Artrk oailfd Lba KpMh^chmlvm Lf nlirifcliM to YjfcramAAki 

Mabinjfcthir&jl frntnAhfaigmlft Sum&d** Gupta tt®, ^ «*=■)< Bul 

lb Hcriplion Kaj bMH i]drjbb > d by eompeienk eritk* (*/■ JrflUhliih 
B0lfi t and othfen)* 

s A hktiKpliyer ^tayn an nnpcrtaut p«t in the 
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the Gupta monarch associated with men of letters who 
were none too prosperous and “ put an end to the war 
between good poetry and plenty ’’ (satkdvyaMvirodha). 
As a result “he enjoyed in the world of the learned, a far- 
extending sovereignty whose shining glory endured 
in many poems.” 

Samuelra Gupta favoured poetry as well as the 3astra, 
while A6oka seems to have specialised in scriptural 
studies alone. The former undertook military campaigns 
with the object of sarva-prithivi-jaya, conquest of the 
whole earth, as know r n to his panegyrist, the latter 
eschewed military conquest after the Kalibga war and 
organised missions to effect Dhamma-vijaya, conquest of 
the hearts of men, in three continents. Yet inspite of 
these differences there was much that was common to 
these remarkable men. Both laid stress on parakrama, 
ceaseless exertion in the cause in which they believed. 
Both expressed solicitude for the people committed to 
their care, and were kind even to vanquished enemies. 
And both laid emphasis on Dharma. Samudra Gupta, 
no less than Dharma^oka, made firm the rampart of the 
true law r (Dharma-prachira-bandhah), 

The attribution of the coins bearing the name Kacha 
to Samudra Gupta may be accepted. But the emperor’s 
identification with Dharmaditya (sun of the true 
faith) of a Faridpur grant is clearly wrong. The 
titles used by this monarch were Apratiratha, 

‘ unrivalled car-warrior ’ Aprativaryavlrya, ‘ of irresistible 
valour,’ Kritanta-paraju, * axe of death,' sarva-mj-ochch- 
hetM ,* * uprooter of all kings,’ Vyaghra-parakrama, 

‘ possessed of the strength of a tiger,’ Afaa-medha- 
pamkrama, ' whose might was demonstrated by the horse- 
sacrifice,’ and Parckramanka, ‘ marked with prowess,’ 


C/. the epithet sttrttt-kshaUfdnlaka M applied to his great fore-runner. 

Mahapadmn- Hand*. 
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but not D htir twill hjtt. A tost of these epithets are connected 
with particular types of coins issued by the emperor. 
Thus Piiriikmina is found on liio reverse of coins of the 
standard type, Apratiratha on coins of the archer type, 
Kfitfinia-fHtrain on coins of the battle-axe type/ stimi- 
^ujochckketta on coins of the Kucha typo, V yog lira- 
fxirukrtiiiia (JtSjS) on the tiger type of coins, and 
.1 x mtnedkn-pa Tti fc rama on the Afcamedha type,’ The 
appearnnee of a goddess seated on a Hon fciwJMMwJiini, 
i.e., Durgii or Piirvatl, P/jnfftyu-casiuT or IIni>ituratj\ way 
[Kiint to the extension of the Gupta dominions to the 

Vindhya and the Himavat,* The tiger and river-goddess 
itnfikamrtlhim) type may indicate that the sway of 
Sawudru Gupta spread from the Ganges valley to the 

realm of the 1 * * Tiger king ’ in Mahakantara. The figure* 
of Gangu and Yamuna occur frequently in door jambs 
of the Gupta Age. It has been surmised that they 
symbolise connection with the Gangetic Doiib. 

Samudra Gupta’s * virtuous and faithful wife,' possibly 
Dalto Devi, appears to he mentioned in an Erun Inscri p¬ 
tion referable to the period of his rule. Wc possess no 
genuine dated documents for the reign of the great 
emperor. The Nalaudft 4 and Gaya grants profess to bo 
dated in the years 5 and © respectively, but no reliance 
can be placed on them and the reading of the numeral 
in the Gaya record is uncertain. Smith's date (A.D. 

330-375} for Samudra Gupta is conjectural. As the 

earliest known date of the next sovereign ia AT), 


1 Tho bittl*' use ftjijtrA.nl iilfirt cm coiciP td Iba THnmb*™* €Hl n £ 39 ; and 
Jaffldifmki}, TUiji^on {AntUirft, ate*)* 7fi, 

* Cf. * Harif ffteing 1 whir.h Apjwrflm nl» an n coin flitrftwtjsl to 

C^utublmcu. (K*p*n& ibid, 7b) wbw dynM*y orertliiawn by Ibe Qupi*&. 

■ NtBft on 1 km fir nuTiilika 1 * win- (Wbit*h*id H 307 ) m*y iwi** ingested 
liaij type, 

4 ABT, AB h p. IJW. 
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360-381 1 it k nut improbable that his father and prede¬ 
cessor died some time aftnr A.D. 375.' One of the last 
acts of Samudra Gupta was apparently the selection of 
his successor. The choice fell on Chandra Gupta, his 
non by Datta Devi. 












‘ All ifijuiriptfon or ChtJitlr* Onpia n. dated is the jew 61 , corcapomKna 
lu A.13 380-31 mi*® iliawii riMj iu tlie Miilmij District {Bp. /sd.* X3ft, 1 ff. i 

* Sinsir ilMQ, 10 {j 2. tfflfil nad* ito d*l*d jiortiM *1 tto iiucri|itiflo trf ito 
J»*ir fil w> Oi i'hu’uini nu V ta* v » vi,a v ,i rujya AWiraOd'* yefirhmm- the Gfib 

rtgh®] year ct Clmnitm Qujitn (IT). Tlfemfan, bii firit yoAt may to taken « 

to A.D. 3?6-n, 


CHAPTER xr. THE GUPTA EMPIRE— (continued ): 
THE AGE OF THE VIKR AM ADIT YAS. 


Kamu m nfipSh santu saha$ra$o' nye 
nijaiimtim(ihurancna Miamim 
1 1 « Is h alni-tdrQ-yrahQ ft hi (d pi 

jijotishmati Ghmdm?namim r&trih. 

— Raghubemiam. 

Section I, Chandra Gupta [I Vrs: ha nn pitta. 

Epigraph ic evidence indicates that Siuaudra Gupta 
vvna succeeded by bis sou Chandra Gupta IT. likrftmilditj'a, 
*a1so called Narendra Chandra, Siitiha Chandra, Nareudra 
SiihUn and Siihlm Vi k ram a/ bum of queen DuUadevj, 
Chandra Gupta was chosen out of many sons by his 
father as the best fitted to succeed him.* Another name 

1 Cl. tbn narnu Vikr.uis S;di3w ot Ujjayiul. Pootfr, HI. U. The story narrated 
ill tWirtniftiiifl LnmiiiiUi baa ft* ill boro VikmnldHya, too of .Uab.‘njri4itv», 
who it D(i|)jr> ully Ui Ud iiliHiiiiG«l with Skanila Gupta. Bo’ #cw» of tHo 
maliji tdeb Hi IlifUiftt • K'flDsd 3or< XVI [ L. 3. IE). vi-n! 111 till' enrini’i own 
rise. with a Vfials (5. 41 0 w*rn probably tnk#n from tho eye Is nr taganfe 
associated withChandra Guptu If, fjith.iT aT SIu!pL>nrtni. 

* That Snitm'Tnt Gupta hud tinny hoi and gntbilvini appearsoinar fmm (bs 
Crag epigraph Thu ihfrfj or Ur- -ti'cli-ir 1JH-TR9, XIV. pp : XV, 

pt, i-iifip. ISt f.|. r and o-lti !■' that akin.; nmni.lUAma &ira»r&»?! Gupta 
Wlt.rTooed butwoen Rattfldm Oilp"a anil ChIndia Gupta II n umnpp.r'j-il by 
t»j contc mponirj cjsKrtp^’i fiidiuet. Thu leadttHW that * Gupta king 
killitl Nil brother anil la* bis wifu Jits* only from • ninth Centura 

qv graph. Tbo tilfrtrp aefdeiKf uti U» point ’* di«r*paok ami hardly 
fjinclusive. The wiw Kiv*n hy Situ in tbo iweeuth miisnry di fieri in 
iln)i[,iUii| rrsprctv (lulu tbS Slaty known to tbo auflior of lbs ffJrj|.,V(pililnijJ. 

Cir. m A.D. 10/, ltd >'or„ UWJ, 231 ffiJBOflS, STOJ. l t im, 

IT ff.i. Tbs simple *bwy, narrated In the JIilnAe-Charita, that Chandra 
Uupta, iispiiad at * fdimalot dnstriycd a sfsha ! uot Klim^ kingi vki coveted 
Urn wife of another, m tlu v<-rv city of tbiscttem.Y, wai ilunbi lots ambelBilied by 
IitjT posts and dramatists, an! fas Ii dear from wrtiiin data, to which Mr. V. V., 
filirashi draw* attention in IFJQ, Match,l!»4. if IT) Jstafla, tnebaa toircMt. 
and association with ghmil*, nut found in tbo oilier amennt, centrausd to be 

70—lS-dnB 
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of the new monarch disclosed by certain Vakataka ins¬ 
criptions, several types of coins and the Sane hi inscrip¬ 
tion of A. D. 412-3 was Deva Gupta, Deva-srI or 
Deva-raja. 1 

For the reign of Chandra Gupta IT, we possess a 
number of dated inscriptions so that its limits may be 
defined with more accuracy than those of his predecessors. 
Ilis accession should be placed before A.D. 381, and his 
death in or about A.D. 413-14. 

The most important external events of the reign were 
the emperor’s matrimonial alliance with the Vakataka 
king Rudrasena II, son of Prithivishena I, and the war 
with the Saka Satraps which added Western Malwa and 
Surashjjra (Kathiawar) to the Gupta dominions. • 

Matrimonial alliances occupy a prominent place in 
the foreign policy of the Guptas. The Licbchbavi 
connection had strengthened their position in Bihar. 
After the conquest of the upper provinces they sought 
alliances with other ruling families whose help was 
needed to consolidate the Gupta power in the newly 
acquired territory and prepare the ground for fresh 
conquests. Thus Samudra Gupta received presents 
of girls ( kanyop&yana ) from Saka-Kushan chiefs aad 
other foreign potentates. Chandra Gupta II married 


added in the days of Amogbavarsba 1 (A* D. '815-78) and Govinda IV (A.D 
c. 927-938). The Deri Ckondraguptam and similar works are as much unauited 
to form bases of the chronicles of Chandra Gupta II as the! Afiwirdrdfrjfitwatt 1 and 
Ihe Aickdvadana are in regard to the doings of ibe great Maury as. The subject 
has been fully discussed by tba present writer in an article entitled 
in History and legend 1 * contributed to the Yikrarija-volume, Scindhia Oriental 
Institute (1948), pp. 4 l *3-511. The story of Chandra Gupta’s adventure in its developed 
form baa absorbed a good deal of folklore, such aa tales about ghouls, Pildcha. 
The motif of the wife leaving a mean-spirited husband is Found in Pender, 
Katha S. S. t III, 290. 

1 C/. Bbaudarkar, /nd. int. 1913, p. 160. 
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KuberanngA, a prioress of NSga lineage, 1 and liad by 
her a daughter named Prabbavatf, whom lie? gave in 
marriage to Rudrasena IT, the Yiikiltnka king of Berar 
and the adjoining districts. According to Dr. Smith 1 
“the Yakutsk* Maharajn occupied ft geographical position 
in which he could be of much service or disservice to 
the northern invader of the dominions of the Saka 
satraps of Gujrat and SurBslitra. Chandra Gupta adopted 
a prudent precaution in giving hie daughter to the 
Vakatnkn prince and so securing his subordinate alliance." 

The campaign ngaint the Western Satraps is 
apparently alluded to in the Ud&yagiri Cave Inscription 
of Vimsena-Sabti the following passage “he (Saha) 
came here (to Eastern Mahva). accompanied by the 
king (Chandra Gupta) in person, who wns seeking to 
conquer the whole world." Saba was an inhabitant of 
P;Itali pntra. He held the position, acquired by heredi¬ 
tary descent, of a Snchina or minister of Chandra Gupta 
U, ami was placed by his sovereign in charge of the 
Department of Peace and War. fie naturally accompanied 
his master when the great western expedition 
was undertaken. Eastern Malwft, which hnd already 
felt the might of Samudra Gupta, became the base of 
operations against the Sahas. Inscriptions at Udayagin 
and Sane hi suggest that the emperor Chandra Gupta If 
assembled at or near Vidisfi in East Malwa many of bis 
ministers, generals and feudatories, some of whom are 


* «/. JASB, IVrli, p a WJ, It ii poafibltp I1 Mpd hj man* 

writer*, th«L CliJmJn VIkraiui4ifja line entered ittia m&mugft 

-with the Kn-itmliiii ef Yiijipntl or Bnarritfi in liuntita, or ib<* 
Kartifw, Cdilnt rJ. Th* Sending *1 Ki fo KrrrtLili bj V tkm& Adit* a. 

if tOiSriliLMi for bj Bh^ja and KsbcuiuBdr*- (Pfeeiiifi'rt^ 0 / fAfl TAt'fiI DHfnlai 
^H/ffftfNdis* p, flj RdLu«LtiBvofnt%Li of thfl KftilJtmbl djUKllj flJlv* hli dftHjthler* 
la lunrm^o to thr frrpM *rul fltbitr kingi in or about the fiberntnry lT£l«fUfldl» 

iwtipiw, Rp. Ttij.. vin t 33 it, ; ihq. vm. m EE ). 

1 ,ihas. mu. p. as*. 
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mentioned in records dating from A. I), 402 to 413. 
The campaign against the Saksts was eminently successful. 
The fall of the Sitka Satrap is alluded to by Bsijfl. The 
annexation of his territory is proved by coins. 1 

Chief Cities of the Empire.— The first important Guptn 
metropolis seems to Lave been at Pataliputra — "the 
city named Pusbpa" where Smmidru Gupta is said to have 
"rested on ids laurels" after one of his victorious cam¬ 
paigns, find from which a Gupta Minister for Peace and 
War went lo Mast Malwa in the company of lus sovereign. 
From A.D. 402 Chamlr:t Gupta seems to have had a 
residence in Miilwa. at first j>ossibiy at Vidius and later 
on, after his western conquest?, at Ujjain. Certain chiefs 
of the Kan arose districts, who claimed descent from 
Chandra Gupta {Yikrumaditya), referred to (licit great 
ancestor as Ujjayini-pimvar-SdhUvarQ, ‘lord of l jjain, 
the best of clues,’ ns well as PataUpuravar-SihUvara 
‘lord of Pa^uli fpiitra), the best of cities*' Sir It. G. 
Bhnndnrknr identifies Chandra Gupta II with the tradi¬ 
tional Vikrnmfiditvfi Safari t “the sun of valour, I he 
destroyer of the Sat as," of UJjain.® The titles 


3 fiilTfr coini of the Garuji tjjh theming l\m legend FflfiTH^FM^rdfs. 
I rgl'ib!v rimt-lf in h'ur&^hlfl lAllBB, p. leW). Ekrnfl r-f the cnlik* btkl Ilia dll< 
90 ( - A D. to, EHI, 4 lit ecJm ji m &4&>. It luu httiti that. 

Jikc LL? fathfer r Chumlriii Giupta, l\xr u p-rfi7rmed a hufH* iicriOce ilQQi JUjSP* 
P- snA (LbE a attn* heme tjrujj rla n tFSI n^named Nipifl Mir BefliMi 

und btftrmjg m G^rripliou coalAlbing fits icttr.n Cl>iwilN|(a* flip 

rTrrit, Bot itwra j«0 no cleijf ut fftn» |o siidi * lacrifka in lli-j iuiisfipliont 
ot rain* bilb^m pub lifjh lhL 

* tu btcr-iiiutfi Vilfno:adikjB i» Ffppcrtnti-il .i« ruling ot Pljftlipiitrft 
\EnihA iatii y^erd. TlT a 4, Z t—VilramMitw UplnJrA/l Pd^Uputrok*} 
ai welUi Ujjiirrelied *tim etUrt, ^tm-aSka cl Ujjiin it mid io W flr.l^red 
Uic csrlujiTo 11 H 1 1 Kutitrii in hi* 1mm Katya Urd. kL p. &GL 

Ur Miua t* 'Ttr^d ihfl policy of Atfhjitfkja (p. JfiTj or G&tlT&bigft fif Kurils, Cj, 
the Tern is Samtcati Knslk&bJkajann u + 

Kt'bhtinn i riifyr jfr4&ffta-frft&cypo& 

knit Swi Suhaturiknnm kc nt Satiul fitoBAttinvh. 

Aim ti^ the JCarpo-Jriirai wm! in tTjjiio motives £* made rt .1 Chimin 
upti *W with EAlidiwi,. A man. nhAmvi msJ oihm iK 4 f^a Af g p. ESi. 
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Vikmmdh, Simha-Vikramtth , Ajita-Vikrttnah, Vihmmahka 
and Vikramdditya actually occur on Chandra Gupta's 
coins. 1 

We have no detailed contemporary notice of Ufjayini 
(also called Visa In, Pudmfivatl, Bhogavatl, Ilirngyimiti) 3 
in the days of Chandra Gupta. But Fa-bicu who visited 
Mid India during the period A.U, 405 to -111, has left an 
interesting account of Pamliputni, The pilgrim refers 
to the royal palace of AMa and the halls in the midst 
of the city, “which exist now ns of old,"' and were accor¬ 
ding to him “all mode by spirits which ASoko employed, 
and which piled up the stones, reared the walla ami 
gates, and executed the elegant carving and inlaid 
sculpture-work,—'in a way which no human hands ~of 
this world could accomplish.” “The inhabitants are rich 
and prosperous, and vie with one another in the practice 
of benevolence and righteousness. Evigy year on the 
eighth day of the second month they celebrate a 
procession of images... The Heads of the Vatfija families 

Pinmirthg, U>» hf<urfapti<r at Yamitaniljin, itfer* to AycdM w U» Wpitil ol • 
Vik»miaitf> nfarl,' I 1 lii.fi T«ing f'-pn ,cn!i Sri**.Ti un lh« -ft.\ r.f iIjc I*Turin, 

king iBIHT, Snl Hit, fp, 3 U 3 -S 8 )- fiiiUiulhu r-ffj-n tu lb» liM «f Yitiiublilfi, 
bu< not i„ hi, raf>lta! «tj. "Ills a Into VikritnSJilj, biih Mi tbc earth, uve 
IntltTil in ff i Krit h, Hi»t. Smtf. Lit., |». SlMi. €{. Hit*, t. W, 

( trim*, tide ur fpilhcl- Tjpc "f win. 

{ Affber t jr e(jj 0 M>. 

mViktmtaw ~ | 


Yikcaiiiiditii 

ft&p&kmr 

Ylkf^cun 1 Ninndlt CbAo^rn P 
Nan-mi ** Sifflfaa, Btwb* Cliiadrt 


CMnii** {ParMfill if fw ^uLrJK 
tian-SZ*J« (pNk 


AjlH-V^raut. . Eor.rn..B 

FtrjiuiAhtilLgiiviiCB J 

Fmtirab&i^At^iEa J 

VikrwMfCitja t ... &Jli«r mol tf tf>*Giitfjfttjje* 

^frunlflkA J 

Vakiaruadtlja, 2Jitiirajii p Ch*n-ln ... Copper rouf® fG&rdtfti, ChJi*Wra tied 

Vai* 

1 (1, 3i S «p.i Kuihil*saril*j&#*fn r Tawa-jr"* tniitliUa", Yd. 

H, p. 270, Fur tin of ITijATfuJ in line *ev*mh «Bt«ry Aa** B. 

Hi p. 270; and BiiaiDf, Afctainbvri. pp. £10 ff. 
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establish houses for dispensing charity and medicines.” 
The principal port of the empire on the east coast was 
Tamralipti or Taruluk in West Bengal from which ships 
set sail for Ceylon, Java (then a centre of Brahmanism ), 
and China. 

Much light is thrown on the character of Chandra 
Gupta Yikramaditya’s administration by the narrative 
ol Fa-hien and the inscriptions that have hitherto been 
discovered. Speaking of the Middle Kingdom, the 
dominions of Chandra Gupta in the upper Ganges Valley, 
the Chinese pilgVim says: “the people are numerous 
and happy; they have not to register their households, 
or attend to any magistrates and their rules; only those 
who cultivate the royal land have to pay a portion of the 
gain from it. If they want to go, they go : if they want 
to stay on, they stay. The king governs without decapi¬ 
tation or othJ| corporal punishments. Criminals are 
simply fined, lightly or heavily, according to the circums¬ 
tances of each case. Even in cases of repeated attempts 
at wicked rebellion they only have their right hands 
cut off. The king’s bodyguards and attendants all have 
salaries. Throughout the whole country the people do 
not kill any living creature, nor drink intoxicating liquor, 
nor cat onions or garlic. The only exception is that of 
the Chandalas. In buying and selling commodities they 
use coteries." 1 The last statement evidently refers to 
such small transactions as Fa-hien had occasion to 
make. - The pilgrim does not seem to have met with 
the gold coins which would only be required for large 
transactions. That they were actually in currency, we 
know from the references to “dhiaras" and “suvarnas" 
in inscriptions.® 

I s Allan. 

Chandra Gnpta II also issued silver and copper coin*. The silver coins 
were mainly intended for Ibe western provinces conquered from tho Saka satraps 
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That Chandra Gupta II was a good monarch may 
be inferred also from the inscriptions. Himself a devout 
Vaishiiava (Parama-bhdgavata), he appointed men of other 
sects to high offices. His general AmrakSrddava, the 
hero of a hundred fights, anekasamar-dvdpta-vijaya-yahs- 
patakah, appears to have been a Buddhist or at least a 
pro-Buddhist, while his Minister of Peace and War, 
Saba-Virasena, and perhaps also his Mantrin or High 
Counsellor, Sikharasvamin, were tfaivas. 

Regarding the machinery of Government we have no 
detailed information But the following facts may be 
gleaned from the inscriptions. As in Maurya times, the 
head of the state was the Maja who was at times 
nominated by his predecessor. The king is now regarded 
as a divinity— Achintya Purusha, ‘the Incomprehensible 
Being’ Dhanada-Varunendrantaka-sama, the equal of 
Kuvera, Varuna, Indra and Yama, loka-dhdma deva, 
‘a god dwelling on earth,’ Paramadaivata, ‘the supreme 
deity.’ He was assisted by a body of High Ministers 
whose office was very often hereditary as is suggested 
by the phrase “anvaya-prapta sachivya ” ‘acquirer of the 
post of minister by hereditary descent’, of the Udayagiri 
Inscription of Saba. 1 The most important among 
the High Ministers were the Mantrin, ‘High Coun¬ 
sellor,’ the Sdmdhi-vigrahika, ‘Minister for Peace 
and War,’ and the Akshapatal-adhikrita, ‘the Lord 


kul they are also mentioned in the time tf bis son in inscriptions of Northern 
Bengal. The Bai grain inscription of tbe year 123 1448 A.D*) for instance refers 

to rupakas along with dlndras Uf. Allan, p, exxvii). The copper coins issued 

by Chandra Gupta II are commonly found around Ayodhya (Allan, p, cxxxi). 

1 The Mniid-danda*ndJ/aAa Hamheija was the son of the Mafiddonda-ndgafca 
Dhruva-bhuti. The Mantrin PyUhivisbega was the aoa of the Afautrm Bikhars- 
sv&min, Cf. also tbe hereditary governors (goptfi), of Mandasor, Surashtra, etc. 

Things were some what different in the Maurya Period. Pnebja QmpU t Rdsh^riya 

of Burashtra in tbe time of Chandra Gupta Maurya, was quite unconnected by 
blood with Tu&baapha, governor or feudatory in the time of Agoka. 
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Keeper of State Documents.’ Like the Kautilyan Mantrin, 
the Gupta Samdhi-vigrahika accompanied the sovereign 
to the battle-field. As in the case of most of the Pradhanas 
of SivajI there was no clear-cut division between civil 
and military officials. The same person could be Samdhi- 
vigrahika, Kumaramdtya (cadet-minister), and Mahd- 
danda-nayaka, ‘great commandant of the army,’ and a 
Mantrin could become a Maha-bal-adhikrita ‘chief 
commander of forces.- 

It is not clear whether the Guptas had a central council 
of ministers (Mantn-parishad). 1 But the existence of 
local parishads (e.g., the Parishad of Udanakupa) is proved 
by a Basarh seal discovered by Bloch. 

The empire was divided into a number of provinces 
styled Deias, Bhuktis, etc., sub-divided into districts called 
Pradeias or Vishayas . a Among De£as the Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions mention Sukuli -de§a. Surashtra ( Kathiawad ), Pab- 
hala (the Jubbalpore region, Paliala or Ghedi of later 
times) and “KdUndi Narmadayor Madhya,'' the territory 
lying between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, and embra¬ 
cing, no doubt, Eastern Malwa, are also perhaps to be 
placed under this category. 

Among Bhuktis (lit. allotments) we have reference 
in inscriptions of the Gupta and early Post-Gupta Age 
to Pundra-vardhana bhukti (North Bengal), Yardhamana 
bhukti (West Bengal) Tiiabhukti (North Bihar), Nagara 
bhukti (South Bihar), Sravasti bhukti (Oudh), and 
Ahicbchhatra bhukti (Rohilkhand), all situated' in the 
Ganges valley. Among Pradeias or Vishayas mention 
is made of Lata -vishaya (in continental Gujarat), Tripuri- 
vishaya (in the Jubbalpure region), Airikina in Eastern 

1 The Bilaa*] Ins* (GII, 44) refers to a But there is nothing to 

show that it was a central political assembly. The Sabhgas mentioned in eonneo 
tioo with the nomination scene in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription may, hnwerer* 
have been members of a Central Curia Regis or Council. 

5 A territorial unit styled Fit Jit is also known. 
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Malwa (called Prade§a in Samudra Gupta’s Eran inscrip¬ 
tion, and Vishaya in that of Toramana), Antarvedi (the 
Gangetic Doab), Valavi (?) Gaya, Kotivarsha (the 
Dinajpur region in North Bengal), Mahakhushapara (?), 
Khadatapara (?) and Kundadhani. 1 

The De£as were governed by officers called Goptris , or 
Wardens of the Marches, as is suggested by the passage 
Sarveshu Dehshu vidhdya Goptrin ‘having appointed 
Goptris in all the Detias,’ The Bhuktis were usually 
governed by Uparikas or Uparika Maharajas who were 
sometimes apparently princes of the Imperial family, e.g., 
Bajapittra-deva-bhattaraka, Governor of Pundravardhana 
bhukti mentioned in a Damodarpur plate, Govinda Gupta, 
Governor of Tlra bhukti mentioned in the Basarh seals 2 
and possibly Ghatotkacha Gupta of Tumain in Central 
India. The office of Vishaya-pati or District Officer was 
held by Imperial officials like the Kumdr-dmatyas and 
Ayuktakas, 3 as well as by feudatory Maharajas like Matri- 
vishnuof Eran. Some of the Vishayapatis, e.g., Sarvanaga 
of Antarvedi, 4 were possibly directly under the Emperor, 
while others, e.g., those of Kotivarsha, Ainkina and Tripurl, 
were usually uuder provincial Governors. The Governors 
and District Officers were no doubt helped by officials 
and dignitaries like the Dandika, Chaur-oddharanika and 
Dandapdiika* ( apparently judicial and police officials), 
Nagara tfreshtht (President or Alderman of a city-guild), 
Sdrthavdha (lit. caravan-leader or merchant), Prathama- 
Kitlika (foreman of artisans) Pralhama-Kayastha (the 

1 Cf. Kmjdadhana, a town mentioned in the Book of the Gradual Saying# t 
I.18 n, 

* Govinda Gopta is known also from the newly discovered Maudasnr Ins. 
of the Malava—Yikratna year 524 (noticed by Garde, ASI. Annual Import, 1922 23, 
£>■ 187; Cal , Rev.; 1926, July, 155; Ep, lnd. t xii, App. No* 7 ; sivii, 12 ffj which 

his Senadhipa or captain Vayurakshita, and Vayu’a son PaUabhafca, 
Commander-in-chief of the forces of king Prabh&k&ra (167-68 A.D.)* 

3 They are also known as officers apparently in charge of vlthls or smaller 

units, 

* And ifulavriddbi of Paftchanagan (in North Bengal), Ep. Ind tt xxi, 81. 

h Gf* Dandoasip Village Watchman, JASB , 1916. 30. 

71^1629B 
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chief scribe), Pusta-pala (record-keeper) and others. 
Every Vishnya consisted of a number of “gramas" or villages 
which were administered by headmen and other function 
aries styled Gramikas, M ah a tiaras and Bhojakas. 1 

Outside the limits of the Imperial provinces lay the 
vassal kingdoms and republics, mentioned in the 
Allahabad pradasti and other documents. 

The Basarli seals throw some interesting sidelight on 
the provincial and municipal % government as well as the 
economic organisation of the province of Tlrabhukti 
(Tirhut) in North Bihar. The province was apparently 
governed by prince Govinda Gupta, a son of the Emperor 
by the Mahadevl Sri Dbruva-svaminI, who had his 
capital at Yai&ili. The seals mention several officials 
like the Uparika (governor), the Kumar-amatya (cadet- 
minister), 2 the Maha-pratihara (the great chamberlain), 

.. 

* In the Mrichchhala^ika (Act IX), which may be a composition of ihe 
period between Rapa (who knew a king Sudraka, but no poet of the same name) 
and Vamana (8th century) the fudge (fldhtkarft^tka) sn a court of law is accom¬ 
panied by a St esh^kin and a ffayari/ia. Reference is also made to the 
karana*Bhojakas and a Mahatlaraka in connection with the arrangement of 
benches in the Vyatahara-man^apa (the ball of justice) and the detection of 
people *'wanted" by the city Police (nagara-TGksh‘&dhikfita.) The Mudrd- 
rdkshasa of Vi£akbadatta which is probably to be assigned to a period anterior fo 
RajaSekhara, the Dassrnpaka and Bhoja, perhaps also to Vamana but not to 
Avantivanna fof the Matikhari or UtpaU dynasty) or Dantivarman (Rasb^rakuta or 
Pallava) whose name or names occur in the Bharata Vdkya t makes mention of 
Kdyastha, Danjapaiila, etc. Village functionaries were ordinarily placed under 
officials of the Vishnya or district. But in exceptional cases they had direct dealings 
with the Upwiha or governor of a Bfoikti {Ep. Ind. t XV, 136(. 

3 It has been taken to mean llj minister of a Prince as distinguished from 
that of the Xing (rdjdmdfflc), (2) minister in charge of Princes, C* V, Vuidya, 
Afed. Hind, Jnd., I f 138, (3; a junior minister whose father is olive, or (4) one 
wbo has been a minister since the days of his youth. But cf. Ep. Ind, t X, 49; 
XV, 303 f. It will be seen that the Kumararaatyas were, as stated by a previous 
Writer, divided into two classes, tiz. t (i) Yuvarajapadiya^ those serving the 
Crown Prince, and (ii) Porama-b/iffdrakapddiya, those serving the Emperor 
himself. This perhaps makes the interpretation 'counsellor of, or in charge of 
the Prince* untenable. See, however, Pen zet. I. 3J; III. 136* The most probable 
view is that the term Ktini&ra in the expression Kum&rdmdtya corresponds to 
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Talavara (general or local chief ),' the Maha-danda- 
nayaka (the great commandant), the Vinayasthiti 2 
sthdpaka, 5 the censor [ ?], and the Bhata&vapati (lord of 
the army and cavalry ), and the following offices, e.g., 
Yuvaraja-padhja Kumar-amatya-adhikarana ( office of the 
Minister of His Highness the Crown Prince, according 
to Vogel), Hanabhandagar-adhikarana* (office of the chief 
treasurer of the war department), Baladhikarana (war 
office), Dandapas-adhikarana (office of the chief of Police), 
Tha-bhukty-Uparik-ddhikarana (office of the Governor of 
Tirhut), Tirdbhuktau Vinayasthiti-stMpak-adhikaratia 
(office of the censor [?] of Tirhut), Vaiialy-adhishthan- 
adhikarana (office of the government of the city of Vaisali), 
3ri-parama-bhattdraka~pddiya Kumdr-amatya-adhikarana 
(office of the cadet-minister waiting on His Majesty). 5 

The reference to the Parishad (Council or Committee) 
of Udanakupa shows that the Parishad still formed an 
important element of the machinery of local govern¬ 
ment. The mention of the ‘mote-hall of aldermen 
of guilds, caravan-leaders aDd foremen of artisans’ 
( Sreshthi-sarthavaha-kuUka-nigama) is of interest to 
students of economics. 


Pina, Chikka t Immadi , Ilaya t of the south, and ia the opposite of Peda 
{Praiidha) f Piriya. In the Gupta Age tb© Kuraaramltyas often served as district 
officers. The office was also combined with that of a genera!, counsellor and 
foreign ate ret ary, 

1 Cf. fa?dm of the Chlrwa Inscription of Samara Simba. 

3 I)r* Basak takes VTttOtfa-jtMnn the sense of law and order (The History of 
North-Eastern India T p. 312), 

3 In tbs ,Vdfvo-id^£ra, Sthdpaka is the designation of the introducer of a 
play { Keith, Sanskrit Drama „ p. 340), Here a different functionary may be 
meant, 

4 The mention of /iona-fcfidittfdtfd/'a suggests that the finance department 
had its military as distinguished from the civil side, 

^ A distinction is drawn between imperial officials and those connected with 
viceregal administration and amongst the latter officers of the province of Tira- 
bhukti are dearly distinguished from the public servants in charge of the saboTdinate 
administration of the of Fat^dfl. 
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Chrmdra Gupta II had at least two queens, Dtiruvadevi 
and Kubera-niiga, The first queen was the mother of 
Govinda Gupta mWl Kumam Gu pi a I. 1 The second 
queen had a daughter named PrahhflvntT who became 
queen of t lie VSkSfakas. The latter was the mother of 
the Princes Divfikflrasena, Damotlaraeena ami Prnvnrasena 
IT for TTT). Certain mediaeval chiefs of the Kanarese country 
claimed descent from Chandra Gupta, The origin of 
these chiefs is probably to be traced to some unrecorded 
adventures of Viltrammtilya in the Deccan. * 

1 A “i n r.f Chandra fiuptji ntjrlr J ibb/ tiff f king | Cl ■■ nd'nr'nkMt id 
m<-nficti'J In ft "fit&tfid by VflmiXll in bra KdVjfdlahkiraSih’QWf^ti 

fJ A SB. Vol I, No. 10*. I'M#* 55® If.), But (be iIhiUIt of (3ji Ctibudm Gupn 

ia uiK^rtiic. fJis idanttfr-Minn with ViVr*mndit f n f P > , Cliftmlfn nd[rt» US 
r^ti m thi^ ifriH problem off thi dato r-F VasLibundlm for Sahindhn illwf 
Dj be mentioned hj Vania nn, and ll“» quemoo aa la i .-rh #th*r I he parrollage 
ntcJilionfd mij b* [Jt-ntific4 vritl] tLo Dud-.litn-t ach&lat wbc*5 bii>|fi£^pf 
Fnnmirlha fA,D. fttamliiha a Da .kln.Miijut ,.f il..- RMradrlfir 

family uf Ujiayki ^bo fti^d lor n. lima in Ma^adbi mril then vr*\ki to Chinn 
i A. D„ fi-iMiUj According io hia acrtnunt Vavttbnndfaiz wj* bem 4 i Purutliqpqrn 

or PfitlTrir„ of Llie Bfflhuiga flKEly uf Kitwaikh. lie w> ni tp a* lhr 

iavflilipn cl BiUdityo, *m of YftrtnrlHitjt (JRAP. im t 0,1 iTJ. IVr 

recent vif-w# abtiUl the dale rtf TMobtndliT], Me JfliJiflil SltidtrM tit Ilcntmr of 
/i* Lonmin, il 

* RliJii^kbara ID hia £fu|fffjnTM4»fi«4 and Bh&j.s. in hit £rlAg*i'iJ 
PrtfldJrlrd, matriion ilmli Kfclidflll was Mot UN qu rin bn jay to a KnEtala kitt|f 

rikrAfnld i tea. " Kfmv tide*, in tkio durifya VicHm Carr® t n-fnn to 

KiijLiJi*i f a ffimfcfnzj'ii Bouryti' 1 fFnqer^dfn^t o/ tftt Tiird Oriental Confirm im f 
1^4, p.. CL Thai the 'luptii tiriually - Habliihed cgdukk wrlb KuduJi append 
f!■ ivr from tbe Tlh^iirvd lntcriplic-n whirL aUilea lint a Krrdajiibs mJer of iHe 
KnftBTffc ecuEPTry ga*r hi* daughter* in Ctuirriiige to lir Onfitn and otber kiogi # 
An itnjiorfant bdlcatlnn cl Gufrit* ipflDPmi io lh* Sotatb Weamn Dman i* 
poiiibly Afftsn^fd bj lb# Mini .iff Khm*ni GqpIb I fennd in ilyt Satara Diatr«4 
(Allan, p - cm, I The rtWr aiaJgntd in K&LSdfi a by Kft] air khan* Blio?* asd 
Kutifinkrodra ti ni^t ojjiiiiiprtbj off CtadrOc# at fiirljllun ^uinla tO a d'lte fflf him 

in lie eor^j (jfi|.t* Ape p« r them hU tjndfeni&iaffi with 

rijAckhirAja Vikimmldiija f^diJidffi] aod Dignaga and with king Pra^ra^ni 
win ii bald i^i be ibc itubof of |kr iwn £rE*ftWfrtj writ!an in Jr^drdikfrf 
Bnii Sl ' tberefow* piLmmailj Sdriiti^l wilh one of ilia Map bearing 
lbs ■mtH’ naoia in tie \ fni!ajtj > (rceordeil ia AbhiiiAmJiri 

C ^ M Hlk, GdtM#>Tjitaiofl c Bh flunk A. ^ 8 ant o'her w^rkij ##o Proceed- 
tn§M CJ| lhr OnmM Conference, ff. i li*llmliia T * comment no 

MejjkjiJfite, I. M ; 7id, difff., Iv^ 2C7, JEtAS, I^IS. Jiflff. Ie hap neentij 
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GENEALOGY OP THE VAKATAKAS OF VISHNU VRIDDHA GOTRA 


Yindbys^akti I (twice-born) 

f 

.___ Maharaja Fra varasena I. 1 Bbavaoaga, King of the Rbara- 

_ I I I frvas (Padmavali?) 3 

Sarvaseoa Ga uUmiputra——-daughter 

Vindbyadakfei II Samudra Gupta Maharaja Rudrsaena I (D^otek) 
Dharma-Maharaja I 

(Vatsagulroa or Basic MabarAjadbiraja 

iu S. Berar) Chandra Gupta II Maharaja Pfithivisbe^a I 3 

| I I 

I Prabh avail—Maharaja Rndraaena II 

Pravarasenn II? Agra-Mabkbl 

1 | 1 i T 

Pravurasena II? {or III) 5 

I Yuvara^a DivSkaraaena Damodarasena 
Dtvaaeua. Nandivardhana 4 Rarnagiri | 

| Siipratishtha^ara AjjhiEal>ha|tarika — Narendraa^na s 

Hamhena 3 Priccr&g of Euutala 

his minister Hastibhoja Prithivisheas II 

(Vernbira) 

“raised bis sunken family 1 * 
from Nalas 


pointed out by Mr. Mimshi that tbe Pat tan p bites of Pravarasena II {year 27) 
tehr to a Kalidasa as the writer of the charter, Fp. Ind rI jcxiii(1935), pp. 81 if. 
But the identify of tbe scribe with the great poet remains doubtful. 

# It must not be understood that Sarvnsena was necessarily the elder of the 
two brothers. The matter may be settled when further evidence is available. 

1 He performed four Aivamedkas t and is styled a Maharaja, and Simraj, 
His traditional capital Eaflc-banakapura recalls Hiranyapura tHirapur ? SSE 
of Sagar) of tbe Dudia plates (Ep. Ind . II I. 258ff l. The splitting up of tbe name 
into Purika and Cbanaka seems hardly justifiable. 

1 J. Num. Soc. t v pt. ii, p. 2. Coins and Identify of Bhatandga (Altek&r). 

3 A dharma-vijayl whose “kosa-da^d^B&dhana** is said to have been accu¬ 
mulating for a hundred years. 

4 Identified by same with Nagardhan near Bamtek (Hiratal Ins. No. 4.; Tenth 
Or. Conf. p. 456) and by others with Nandapur, near Gbugliusgarb, northeast 
of Bamtek (WeUated. A r ofc# on the Vdkd^akas t ) JASB. 19'J3,160f. 

5 Ruler of Pravarspura, Charmmadka and of following rdjyas viz. t Bhojakata 
(N. BerarK Arammi, least of Berar* and of the Wardhft region. Pravarapura 
has been identified by some with Pavuar in Wardha District *JA9B, 193S ( 159). 

6 His commands were honoured by rulers of Eosala, Mekala *at the source of 
the Nerbudda) and Malays. 

7 Credited with the conquest of Kunlalo, Avanti, Kaljnga, Kosala, Andhra, 
Tnkuta, Lata* 




^ Section IL Kumxra Gufta I Mahendrxditya. 

Chandra Gnpis IT's successor was Kumftni Gupla 1 1 
surnamed Mahendriidityjr 1 whose certain dates range from 
A,D. 415 to A.D. 455.' His extensive coinage, and the 
wide distribution of bi» inscriptions show that he was 
able to retain his father’s empire including the central 
and western provinces. 4 One of hie viceroy 6, Chiriitiidntta, 
governed Pundravardhana Bhukti or roughly North 


1 TIpp MriticWir i nftori pti« n of tho MAlnva yuar E24 irngpeati kbit EuniAtu 
may bi*v Imil a ri?*l m hi* brother priuoa CJniimlA frujtu. In lb* mgrd Inflra 
(tiru dh J dhipity Kumkrafp who ii styled &fi Matandn and MjLlnLndrafca? , rnA on i’cln/1 
wpMrtUfid it balttg Eavpitfoun of power. Ep a /d,, XI X k App. ^ t 

■mil n. S ; Ep ii Til. 10. 

1 Alio oilkd MAAtfnifrD <oh coini cf Am Ar^bur lyj*)i .■ 4 Jramrtf?m 

SfaiVntdrd fom coins of Lhr A ft d Jrd typcl, AfuftfHilrukpFiil, Ajite Makendra 

(on oaim yf the h^ficmin and rarptfiifiita on Ik Ima-flayer type I, SuHJitf 

jlfa&rwJra fen CLint d rho liaa-fllijrr typoS, Sr\ Mvhendi* iSitfiJifl **\mq 
rciiiii of the ban skyer ltji- * f !\takmdr& Kumtirv fmn cnima of Ibe pciK&df llF 1 * 1 
JLFdKifKrfrd'-frtfFpd iTnaniiin TtiM, JffrkJM f'lirdpuii (on re in a of th* 

ijpt : Alla cl, Gupta Coit\# t p, @0| h l r yj^hra bal&-pMQknxflui {on Mint ef 

ihr lls«-nlAj*r 157 * 1 ami £** Fuffl.pa. On iho hi/ordkEbiJi lyjpft e.f fjo-d i>:«s□ n 
■ mi eh* copper efiitii of the Onrajs And pc-aaibiy itdaha-rdAfn] sypes tb« amp-ior 
m fircpET calked 6rff Kamln OuptA. The title ^tben Aridity a with the epitlwl 
P&iama Lftdr;ocaio f <d?votcd woribipper of fbe UbByaTml tViBh^u-Kpflb^A>/ 
ii found Ob mihtt Omni* apparently r.iclt in Surfili|ra. 

* Tfafr tlatf- ISO l = A.D *15) it fciumJ in tbr nilimi Tnwriplinn m3 tb J3^ 
(-A.D. 455) on rfJrrer ecioi r EHI, 4tk *d. p pp 345-40). The Efaq inscription 
of Sitnadn Ompta refem to bit J nrlUo*is mod fokbfui wife* and nwnp ann* 
ami fanV of the royal pair. Prom thi* a loemi prabebJi that Eomin Gapta 
and hi pi Ejti/lljrri nr re ulrradj ham tlnrrrg Ihr rritfti of Elsoir graP-JFlthor, apef SliaE 

Hofnfirm bad >ftn not Igab Ikno temt thirty fire nun men before bii Aci^ftLon. 

An be reigned for at loait f^rty J?*rv, be OOPld kot brtTc dini htfore rl;» a^r 

of 75- (approumaklyh 

* Th* poaa^iiian ij the rrrural Aiirticli in lho Gflmgei rallej i 4 f icronlfeng 
tek Al]«n k ccnfirttitd, hr tba Mlmr evdna of ih a pfarOch fype (ck (ho Ayodhfh roiti* 
«jJ IryaniiUBt CB1, 1..I88 md 3dfEbaddli I 45,) ami lh& iuclmion £>f [fan woiwn 
proti&re by th*w of itif tiarnL)i i$pr SiE^rpliiiod «hbi with * copperww 
intebde4 for cipcalatLoo m x ke Valabbl a.m § *dd ooffit of amall IllUk fubrita mam* 
oliog Ibrt Tpviky^akB cmiBBfio weio Apparenilj ifru^Jt m Botilb Gujari* iAllan* pp. 
s^iii ST,i 
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Bengal, 1 another viceroy* prince Gliafotbaclia Gupta, 
held office in the province of Eran (in Eastern Maiwn) 
which included Tmubavana 3 ; a third viceroy or 
feudatory, Bandhuvnriuan, ruled at JDa&pura in western 
Mnlwa.® The Karnniadiindc inscription of A. D, 136 
mentions Prithmshetia who was a ATanfrm and Kumdrd- 
MCdya, nnd afterwards Ma hd-baladh i krita or general under 
Komfira Gupta, probably stationed in Oudh, The 
panegyrist of a Muhva viceroy claims that the suzerainty 
of Kumttra Gupta extended over "the whole earth which 
is decked with the rolling seas as with a rocking girdle, 
which ho I da in its breast-like mountain altitudes the 


1 €f. the Dftto£dfl.Tpar plfttPi tot 131 nnd 138, tRp, m\* llte 

Baitfrmfn iuwnpEicn of Hi* /oaf 1S8 (A, l>. UT-4&) r*lWl la i Xmrarifdmflip* 

anmed Hbliffi ddbJ vthQ goremed a ei/Ji-dytf wit It its ItSBdqairtafa at FarWiii- 
poLRihlt FaMiaMbi or Pn neligA^ r n |1m ffarmta/i, H< Stitufanfll#4? 
irt Ep_ Ind XX J, 7S ff Yf*r HociV h A SB, W. 'M m The SqMtnpur m 

TriscrlpLiou [Baug^ri 1850 G. & J3fl:Wha, pp. 115-51 nnd EMrfra; 
IBQXOC. 12) tof t ht> 5?ai 1 £0 - A. D. ib Ihn Bi-fiTA dining mafct* mrnLicrc 
t,d anoihcr cflkerj ih* iiyu klakit* AcliyuEiijlfa t-f FanjiTmiiilcl in SrfitfsYm 
*!lhL The NitOm Jn ait npli.au of A, £>. 43*J ijFABB, JUJILi ii another record 
id Kiuttixi'i reign twmfl in 

3 Turcifiiu in the Gnnn district of tb c tJwaEiar Jtite, ah-i’u: 50 Luj]r-i ( U the 
north-wipiE of Enig. 51. B. Oar4c» JsiL Inf.* mlii UW* p, 111, Ep . Ind M 
floill* |»|>, 115 ft: Tnnuin Io«ni|itrtin rl Ihr year H0 fc i-£. r A. IJ. 435, Tli* 
idriilily of tjio prince muniii^l in, Bli^ ffonfdi wiilt flrf fJba|ct kwha Gijpt® 
uT a^jfn oln) Ohflfo KrnrnS^i'->ii Cflllli l* (Arlan, st 1 + iF, liv) 

Hrmi Cbamlri On the PtfjfJi'jftfit pc ft an, ifo\ 2-11 1 filn-^A Tnmbitan* in the 
AfauLideim/ilif ^nmo#Eit tf Lhe Wfiltro half of BhlralV in JnmbaJtipa. 
i^aira Jombflffp^e'pii/ BharatArdha rt^hirjhanflin 
dranliri'lt ttcio' iti irorporfdii/ft fiVWhihAiA 
ftlrb Ttm&At&tidmili tidyute sarmiteJandJu 
3 SJamHeaf T&wrifili^b yf A- T>, 437’3^ Dhide inggfuEa [J&QH&. VII. 
Slanrhi lfl21 t pp. 01 f) ih«t VMv^vflrman of Qnpf» Tna, Net, 17 U en b<fep«]d>.nl 
ktng f who dtnrfadktd m ctnlury btfer^ bia ntbiwlt or iut. Ko. ll? + who is & 
g<‘Vftnr»t (Gojflu? <-f She GnpiBs. S, 3fa;"nenJor prinlii oat Eh4t ltcq VjJn- 
.[ Ftii. No, 17 nhn*! he latur than NaiaTfirmnii tot Y. & t+1] 1 = A, Eh 

Tfl tba Bihar Kf.trm {Bfilgtijls ifcnt*. Milwaj Tni, (fp, In4. xxtL 130 f} &t 
Matilrfcji Naravanutto of Ilia jt*t 474 (i,c Pl A. D., 417—18) ifc« fctpg Ja ai/led 
'auJiiord^ thus ritahtiahinji his cticnatlisa wUh ^ latj^usardhaa* of ibe MAktb 
Efi m (A. D. B 8 ^ 33 j 
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founts of the vivifying liquid, and smiles with the Sowers 
of its forest glen*. 

Like his father, Euaiara was a tolerant king. During 
his rule the worship of Svmi Mnhfiseua ( KarUikeya ), 
of Buddha, of Siva in the iihtjtt form end of the suu, us 
W:ll as that of Visluju, flourished peacefully side hy 
side.’ 

1 be two notable events of Kumfira's reign are the ccle- 
bra lion of the burse sacrifice, evidenced by the rare .-l&o- 
wirdbfl type of his gold coinage, and the temporary eclipse 
of the Gupta power by the Pushy a mi teas. The reading 
1 ushynnhtfti In the BhiUiri inscription is, however, not 
accepted by some scholars 1>ecause the second syllable of 
this name is damaged. 3 Mr. H. R. Dtvekar in his article— 
“Pusi/amtirn* in the Gupta Period”* makes the plausible 
emendation Yudhy=amitram4=ca fur Dr. Fleet’s reading 
Ptisyatni trUths =cu in the Bhitarl Pillar Inscription.* It 
is admitted on all hands that during the concluding years 
of Kutnara’s reign the Gupta empire "had beefl made to 
totter. U hefcher the reference in the inscription if 
simply to ami!rtt$ (enemies), or to Pushyamitras, cannot 


1 <'■!. the Uili.ij, MoDkuw&r. KommiuSi^e mi inwiplwnt, 

Sift Ippwi 10 iutt ltncij lire ftTvUril* deity of ujmy liifib ajinirttut, at 

Olr tuuM (rmcrfiii ruling ftw tad I bo tun of t ft Jen ohd animus in I bo tally 
Gupu prfiud, Tbo txprcition Jit*m tlliugoMlJ nppett* Ui Haro be^o pojw- 

lowd bT Hi* kitlj Hu tktmplo teems to Lave W followed by Mldbara 
SalS *» ot IVfiul^ids platen i Hp I ml. Xiv *81) YULgoTtnnia J KtJ.u.bt of 
Iltbbsla Bract lllyi. AS,A. R„ l«S. 38), Nandiftrmm miara <W m*y*i'<Krim 
lad., HI M5J and uib<*r kings of tbo south, Tte popularity of (be cull of 
KortCitcva is ire|J jllqitnlnl nut only by lbs iaacIQarln erneicd in h[. boUMti, 
ba( alto by ilia uqti Xuiukra and 3 band* aitdtncd by uiojih-'n of il»e imperial 
family, nnd llasiiwnaf On. pemd ek lyp* nf onins by the emfwror Fulmar* fi.ijiia 
I Tbe Onpta umpire warLed 0» unith of ,u splendnir before im Qua! Julius 

Dl tbr * '»» iNriitn. , Inter tin pi:* did .D the 

dA|i ni ilir Eiaildtr cf tin^ pcHK0ck-ilif4£u* P 

* C]J*p. 65 n, 

1 Anneh of tA* BherujQfkar Institute, g> f 

1 QIT.iiU/Us 
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be satisfactorily determined. Wc should, however, re¬ 
member in this conned ion that a p«o|>le called Push va¬ 
unt ra is actually referred to in the Fishnu Purilna and 
ft Puahyauiitilca-JCufa in the Jain Kalpwatra} The 
Parana text associates the Pushy ami tras, Patnmitras, 
Bunmtras and others with the region of Mekala near the 
source of the Nerbudda.’ References to the warlike 
activities of Mekala and the neighbouring realm of Kosala 
that had once been overrun by Kumilra's grandfather, 
arc found in inscriptions of the Yiikiitaka relations of 
Kiimiira Gupta. Bana relates the tragic story of a ruler 
of Magadha who was carried off by the ministers of the 
lord of Mekala. A passage in the Mankuwar stone 
image inscription of the year 129 (A.D. 119) where the 
emperor Kumam Gupta I is styled simply MaharSja 3 t1 
instead of MaharajfldhirUja $fi has been interpreted by 
some scholars to mean that he was possibly deprived 
by his enemies of his status as paramount sovereign. But 
the theory is rendered improbable by the Daroodarpur 
plate of about the same date where Kum&ra is given full 
imperial titles. It may he noted in this connection that 
in several inscriptions, and on certain coins, his immediate 
predecessors, too, are simply called Rfija or Maharaja. 

The assumption of the title Vy&ghra-baht-pa r<5 ktama 
“displaying the strength and prowess of a tiger 1 ', on coins 
of the iiger-slaycr type, by Kuruara may possibly indicate 
that he attempted to repeat the southern venture of his 

1 SEE. XXIf, $0-1 Cf, the legend fiiuaJ oo Bfalfft mil w cUruHcri 

of itw KdiUs period or* MMoiiit cmrlu-r Ji(* IJTtAS. I'M, t&li. 

* Villi. I V, 34, 171 WiJkod, IX. 213- "Puibyomilftl, *od P*(umll» md 
OlhfM ’U Ific oiirulH-r of 13 trill rule Oi«T The camui*nl*iy, bow.'ver, 

tiltiaguftta the 1.1 I'llrihj*mitr*-Fi|umil ra» from the 7 Uelultt. But from the 
r.,Qi*it It a Apparent lbei the poiitioo of the Fd(b;stDiir** »u between the 
M*h»hy*t (people of Wihlthmeli ? j nod the Uekilli 10 the Metbn«l:)«-S,:n nllrje 
if not jn a p«rt of the cosolrj thi. IfeltUi ihrunrh*'- (•/, Ptiet, JftlP, ]PtS0, 
328. e/. *1*. RLii, ml* For ere Al*) Ep. InJ sxirii 133 f. 

72—182&B 
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grandfather and penetrate into the tiger-infested forest 
territory beyond the Ncrbudda. Expansion towards the 
souih is also indicated by a find of 1,395 coins in the 
™ )tara ^rict. 1 Rut the imperial troops must have 
met with disaster. The fallen fortunes of the Gupta 
ffuuily were restored by prince Skanda Gupta who uiot 
have been appointed hie father's warden in the Ghtel 

pnr region, the Again or Forest Country’ of ancient 
times. 1 

The only queen of Kumflra T named in the genealogical 
portion of extant inscriptions is Amin Lade vl. He had at 
t j- q t two^sons, i iz §f Puru frflj>(a t son of Ammtrulrvi; nntl 
bfcandn ftuptji the name of whose mother is. in the 
opinion of some scholars, not given in the inscriptions. 
Sewell, however. suggests that it was Dev iki. 3 This is 
not an unlikely assumption as otherwise the comparison of 
the widowed Gupta empress with Krista's mother in 
verse (> of the Bhitarl Pillar Inscription will be less 
explicable. Hiuen Tsang calls Buddha Gupta (Fo-to-Mo-to) 
or Budlia Gupta * a son for descendant ?) of Sakraditya/ 
rfie only predecessor of Rudha Gupta who had a syno¬ 
nymous title was Kmuara Gupta I who is called Mnhen- 
drudityn on coins. Maherulra is the same as Nofrm. 


T !\ ****** referring-la ™ f .| 

XnhabM /,( tlh , orth oti.tur? and th. uupias. 
f-/.i eba Hb itin Tmcfjpliflfl. 

3 WtfwfMJ Jxmripttomt of Sfuthtm fnrlu. p, 31fl, 

(lu '«■«*» *» au-thi Q*pt», But b*v<> 

^rt a :rtr n K f ih * •* * ki «# «*»**»■»*• *** 

U .. . . . ‘ of M» ittvenor Uilujiij* with 

MX " lh * 1 ** kin « ““«* "« DuJfa* Oaptl, cf. .W I„ J. lfl«. 

**«?%?* Tm'f 2*1 " p, ‘ vwt bJf m *“ «‘ l 

kt-fmrf pi#,:.., wfciBfc'-* 1 ' ?? k « "tibllifcwnl at N*J*i,,!a. \hc 

Tbfc InlutTm Win BA* ■ \ * AJ1 ? 1 h ‘ r#ai wnifMiitj in the ifotoqth ewuluty A. D. 

“W .. . .. I, a ,in 
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The ttse of terras conveymg the same meaning as titles 
nod epithets wag not unknown in the Gupta period. 
Vikmmddttijrt was also called Vikramaiika. Skandn 
Gupta is called both VikramtldUyft and Kromaditya* both 
the words me fining “puissant like the sun' 1 or “striding 
like the sun.” If tSakrSditya of Hiuen Taaog he identical 
with Mabendradtlya or Kumar* T, Buddha Gupta* was 
closely related to Ifmnlra. Another member of Kiunara's 
family was possibly Ghulotkaeba Gupta. s 


tWe-nl 4i neuter Fr* ihiiw ibil tWiJbft finpln W«s • r an<lton <» 

Jt>*| ct Kumir* {Jctpu I. The Cbin<«> pilgrim rrmjr litre Wiled to iliii‘lo«ui»h 

blliEfii v.iQ, ftad ft ^n qiJC fi Tbi jtstu whet* T'alflkr-i □ II ii 

represent! S nft ft (nittma tf Kirtivuriniti f> But bn «» reftlij (hi ton of lb* 
Fitter. Ii U nliu iw>4ble ihal ijftkridilj* w.i* »n rphb*t erf Purngupti, lb* Wibec 
of Bndka. # 

i Tbs Temftin low rip* Lon nfmed to bj Mr. Oirde ; <}. *Uo the Bt.iih 

fell nutioBiog Sri Obit tlfftph* Onpto. The fiiuit rrliUwiibip with Kunihra n. 

btiwemr. net suited in ibe mecriptiett, 


SlttTtON III. SKASHA (1I.UTA ViKHAMJIDtTYA. 

According to the evidence of the . j T nja-MnrijuM-Htala- 
ktilpa, confirmed by epigraph ic testimony, the immediate 
successor of Mahendra, Le., KumSm Gupta T, was Skanda 
Gupin. Tu an interesting paper read ; ,t a meeting of 
the Amtic Society of Benyal , Dr. K. C. Majuimlar sugges- 
ted that after Kumfim’s death, which apparently took 
pla<.c fthile the struggle with the fushyoriiitras was still 
undecided, there was a fratricidal war in which Skanda 
Gupta came off victorious after defeating his brothers 
including Purn Gupta, the rightful claimant, and rescued 
bis mother just as Krishna rescued Devaki. 1 Dr. Majuro- 
dar observed that the omission of the name of the mother 
of Skanda Gupta in the genealogy given in the Bihar 
and BhitarJ Stone Pillar Inscriptions indicated that site 
was not the chief queen and Skanda 'had no natural 
claim to the throne'. The rightful heir of Kuuiarn was 
Puru Gupta, the son of the Mahadtxi Anaatadevf. 

We should, however, remember that there was no rule 
prohibiting the:mention of ordinary queens in inscriptions. 
The mother of Princess Prabhavnll. KuberanflgS, was not 
the chief queen of Chandra Gupta II. 8 No doubt the title 
MahUdeoi is once given to her in the Poona plates of her 
daughter in the year 13, but' it is not repeated in the 
Biddhnptir plates of the year 19, where she i« called 
simply Kuheraimga devi without the prefix M abide cI, 
whereas Knunirft-devj, Datla-devl and even her own 
daughter, Prabhit vati-gupta are styled Mahtidevis. The 
contrast is full of signilienncc and we know as a matter 
of fact that the real Mahadevt (chief queen) of Chandra 

1 c/ **“ 2 llilwi 3ASB, ivai ts. s, XVllK JJB3 B. Id IC. lMt, 

111. l>r J(i;nniilir nmdiM bit K{iidu| (bicintMioli of ibe Dane of tb« 

4B«U biORirr m (be Bihar jne. Mi j find. ihn otlnr< of Mebid.t, Ao.ntadevl and 
h« Humetiftii Ml tlu tbicHpiivn. 

* JASTi. mi, SS, 
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Gupta IX was Dbruva-devi or Dbruva*SvaniinI, Though 
Kuheranaga was not the principal consort (agrumahviht) 
of her husband, she is mentioned in the inscriptions 
of her daughter. On the other hand the names of queens, 
the mothers of kings, are sometimes omitted. 1 In the 
gmcabfjictil portion of the Banskhern and MadLuban 
plates tlie name of YsSoruali as Hamha’if mother is itol 
mentioned, hut in the Son put and the Nakndll *cals" abe 
is mentioned both as the mother of Hajja-vardhuna find ax 
the mother of Harska. Therefore it is not safe to draw 
conclusions from a comparison of genealogies given on 
seals and those given in ordinary prasastis, From u 
comparative study of the seals and plaques referred to 
alxwe on the one hand and ordinary panegyrical epigraphs 
on the other, two facts emerge, viz., (a) genealogies given 
by the records of the former class arc fuller than those 
given in the others, and (b) names of mothers of reigning 
kings that are invariably given cyco though this meant 
repetition' in documents of the first group are sometimes 
omitted by the writers of pm east is, even though they he 
the names of the chief queens. There is no real analogy 
between the genealogy on the Bhitnrl seal and that in 
the Pillar Inscriptions. A neat should be compared tv 
another seal and an ordinary prasasti with another document 
of the same' das#. 0 

* Tin* dim? of Hw faibp» *4 * i*tBftinjrttw ii *IjH> HKieiirn^. frmlfM fo/ 

KiflbntriV Si. lo», Bt* 

f A. B df diet ABh Eaters Oirdf, p. Hi % M, ItXLUf. 

MABt, No. U t 68 f + 

1 Wn hivfl Ahenly ifr-'S) ihii in the opiuloD of SfwalJ ib^ nnmr of Ptiiudia'i 
ffinihi'i t* ftL'tuillv mentioned m ode ^pi^fflpb. AC£OrdlOft to that lahtAm |»t 

mm* wa* E>ETiakl. Tfro oomfiarilan Tri'h Kfi-hlji ’* mother I who. with liI h- r 
n4*r«tno#i r diij mt fsperii'dm* the pati.fr wfiifwlino*!) in t>n- Eh-urt toscrip 
tiull irf UJJ be IeU cxptkib^, if no* nlkgelhrr |w tDtleuc k if n* ns* lb# 

name of the mother of Gupisi n% irtll a* ttiu of Ivpiih^a. VVhj wem 

Kfinb^a mnd DtfjU bbuu^hl o| in e&afifction with I tie nefor? u-mt bgitjla pywejj, 
iqjloi.il of, SkitiiiJn (J£&ftt*keji) lad Fftrnll, ludm at Viab^ta naiil AdilXj 
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Aa to the question of rightful claim to the SIICCd^I [Jit* 
we should remember that the eases of Gupta 

lind Chandra Guptn II suggest that the ablest among the 
princes was chosen irrespective oT any claim a rising out 
of hirtlu 


Them is nothing to show that the struggle at tire end 
of Klim lira's reign, referred to in Uic Bhitnri Pillar 
Inscription, was a fratricidal conflict. The relevant test 
of Uie inscription runs thus : 

l ituri (liratH upetc vipltdflm vaihia-Iakshmim 
hhuja-hala-cijiUtirir-yynh pra twhthdpyn bhiiyaty 
jitam-iti paritovha n null or mh sasm-ncttrdfii 
hata-ripur-isa Krishna Dcr-a!nm-abhynpctah 
\\ lii>, when (his) father had attained heaven (I'.e,, 
died), vanquished (his) enemies Ly the strength of (his) 
arm, and steadied once more the drifting fortunes of hie 
family; and then exclaiming 'the victory has heWJ won' 
betook himself, like Krishipi w when his enemies had been 
slain, to his weeping mother, DcvnkP 1 

I'lie hostile powers (m), who made the Vaiit?a- 
latohmt, goddess of family fortune, ot Skandn Gupta 
"npfifta," 'convulsed,' after the death of bis father, were 
apparently enemies of the Gupta family, hr., outsiders 
not belonging to the Gupta fine. As n matter of fact 
the antagonists expressly mentioned in the Bhilari Pillar 


J * T,P l r^ mi ° f «»p** «'»> >i ft>rh|wr,i| to a**,* sm 

Wriptlil,> ,1 " 1 Vl “Hu ( 9 ri* ar .*,Jt,>(««,«!, JuBlffvJh ,pi, fBp hi ¥ 
****** rt P (wwlkffl “ ,t '“ t »mp «t h» in.Kh.-r rimpki , pti hcf 1!l „., rnW , 
fi « :ht "Eh**:- < t. Mid «.4irt pert mnpwiion will] Kpttaq* ani D. v ,kj. CL Ep. lad. 

■ '* . 'i'l. ran. m iUihuji# an.? CanjittverAa in, uf rtijal whaie 

we D. 1 TI- A iDtuiUtr pl*T i-.n lb* enroll pet«lu 

l*dt**T* Deeakiawddidip* Timna bhdpai^ 

V ai«,ri Tvhmaitrrtu tmtoS K pl t,n Q „ 

i tn*04 'Ufa t >1 i(l«man ,V0NM«ad4ij.K|«ta$ 

Ib^ktnam^i t PB ,. -MHlna^i Ormirl MrfNfMdA'ra 

'* ™ f rfw fw “ diffleuiti,, o 0 J a, final wiiutioD ami! *«.* 

1 for Ibr t«r«iw* Id Ortak!, a « fubna v , 7:1 
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fried pi ion were outsiders, r.j/., the PushyaiuUraa 1 and 
the I limns*. There is not the slightest reference to a 
fratricidal war. There is no doubt a passage in the 
■Lmigiuik Inscription of Rkiuada which says that "the 
goddess of fortune ami splendour iLakshmU ol her own 
accord selected (Skanda) as her husband (sua yoin vtirayn t)\ - 
dmtiiifi),,.having discarded all the other sous of kings 
{m a tinjendra-pufra)/* But “.Svnyimmi irigii yfitiUn'' “ac¬ 
cepted by Sri or Labbmi of her own accord'' is an 
epithet which is applied hy IVahbiikiira-vardliana, shortly 
lief ore his death, to Haxsba whose devotion to his elder 
brother is well-known. That Skin da Gupta tike llarsha 
was t-oiisidered to be the favourite of the Cloddest of 
Luck is 'well-known. Attention may he invited to the 
Lakshmi type of his coins* and the epithet gri-pariftsfnpla- 
vukshtih f 11 whose breast is embraced by £ri, i.e,, Lakshml j, 
occurring in the Jimagadh inscription. I he panegyris! 
of the emperor refer- to a sengambam in the conventional 
style.* A spaifamharn naturally presupposes an assom- 
hinge of princes, not necessarily of one particular family, 
in which nil the suiters arc discarded excepting one. 
But there is no inseparable connection between a svayum- 
bfiru and a light, and, even when it is followed by n light, 
the combatants arc hardly over princes who are sons of the 

1 Even if ttio wforr.n,* l* fluff b M "anUliB*" (w* •nit. f, MS). thm* 
«a£Lfd« fqmIJ n»t birr i bl-IikU il fin oUr-r bwilmr, ». it.r piup ‘ kihtUpn- 
itlitpita rtiwfultf, 1 ! Hi-.) Mt r.w-4, w « fo-a utod which 

*4* the k‘DU M Hint -iii-iile pilWfr jiwvlf)’* «li«Iy itiowi Thu- Bipr-*. 1 !.,n 
nrmxiljla U|| Itwhfl C’whflf# [W(( oflil W'iilt h*d riwn 11 ) *<wH l.r iinjjuUrly 
inippfnprititn In lit cum? of thi: n|*htfitl heir to the imperii) ilium,-i-r UuGupiu 
«ilb ill minium rt*auren Mr »4*<r>l uonffiHiwu., ami a« OOlj pwipt 

I«, a pnttTtH power thill hud iuJit-’uEy lenjW lu fauir- 

1 Allan. p, *=i»- 

* Cf. Up. I, i,l., T, 15 . 

fill ril'llli 

ydj^j /afiic irrjoflilif " 1 

Thi SFUifiuniflifJ of Lai, iliini Ftinui llus mhj i-l nf ibn drjni* ftiiich IJrrJit 
*t(» ! «,'h tr lAilru. witti htf t-sii r IJAPti. W. 93). 
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same king. The cpigraphic passage referring to L a ks hint's 
swijambata, therefore, floes not n&essarily imply 
that there was a straggle between the sons n/ KurnSra in 
which Skfimia came off victorious, Tt only means that 
among the princes he was specially fortunate and was 
considered to be the best lilted to rule because of the valiant 
light be had put up against the enemies of tb« family aud 
empire. In the Allahabad prafa.sti we have a similar 
passage• who (Samudra Gupta) being looked at with 
envy by the faces, melancholy through the rejection of 
themselves, of others of equal hi rib... was bidden by hi* 
lather,' who exclaiming 'verily lie is worthy' embraced 
him to govern of a surety the whole world.’* It tnay be 
argued that there is no proof that Skunda was selected 
by Kumfira. On the contrary he is said to have lieen 
selected by LalcshmT of her own accord. Jlut such was 
<ilso the case with Elar&ha, Skanda like liars ha was 
called upon to buyc the empire of Ids forbears at a time 
nhen the fortunes of the imperial family were at a low 
ebb, and both these eminent men owed their success to 
fhdr own prowess. The important thing to remember 
is that the avowed enemies of Kkanda Gupta mentioned 
,M his inscriptions were outsiders like the Pushyamitras, 
lianas, 1 and Mleehchhas. 1 The nianujendfo-putrcs of the 
Junagihlli Inscription are mentioned only as disappointed 
Suitors, not us defeated enemies, comparable to llie 
brothers of Sntmidra Gupta who were discarded by 
thundra (iuptu I. We are, therefore, inclined to think 
that as the tottering Gupln empire was saved from its 
enemies (fi.g., the Pushy ami traa) by Sksinda Gupta 
it was he who was considered to be the liest lilted to rule. 
There is no evidence that bis brothers disputed his claim 


1 niiiUrj ini L 
1 Juc*fi*4h Isn L 
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and actually fought for the cram. There is nothing to 
H ^ 0w *kat Skanda shed his brothers* blood ami that the 
epithets ‘pore-sou led and “pamhitakUri," 

the benefactor of others,' applied to him in the Bbitan 
Iiificriplion and coin legends, 1 were unjustified. 

the view that Jskanda Gupta was the immediate 
successor of Kuiiiura Gupta t seems to be confirmed by 

0 verse in the .irya-MaHjairUmllla-kalpa* which runs 
thus:— 

Samudrahhya nripaichaiva 
Ui hraHwjchntea hutita(t 
il fa he ri dra njipa t-a ra wn hk //a h 
Sahtiriidijitm atuk pa ram 
Bevafajdhhija nAtnSsau yugSdhame 

It is impossible not to recognise in the king* {nripa) 
Samudm, Vikrama, Malieutlra and "Sak^radya" mentioned 
in the verse, the great Gupta emperors Samudra Gupta, 
Chandra Gupta II, Vikroimdityu, Kumftpn Gupta 1 
Mala-udraditys, and bktimlu Gupta.. 1 

Skanda Gupta assumed the titles of Kmmadtiya and 
VihramSdilya The passage from the Mahjuifl-mBla-kalpa 
quoted above refers to his appellation Devardja. The 
titles Vjkrumaditya and Devaraja were apparently 
assumed m imitation of Ids grandfather. The latter 

1 Alina, Gnpln tVuii, flis, E- 

f VtiL Igftif fttiuapali Sflilii. p. 0£d r €7* Ihii llvWA tn4. <f N t = ^.|j. jfig/flL 
iMUDLiuq ten ill Awn t i bis rtLJ.mJ b j Mr. E C flj ti alia be tb^ Orkcttl 
Cqpforftnci, Tfffirch 'Df*nrtc*iO Sekskiiig fiiau■ naaric-» eJ J'jpcrd, piri H p p* flfl. it }J 

l+itr Lj Hfi. MijumJir iftJ Emeir. 

8 IHQ, lmp.a#a> 

* AI [in! Cma h*jut, p$ r I !?„ m : */. Fj«t< GIT, p, tt : - 

1 Fi naflu- il q Fd’-Jtrn ff«i>-If Ifillrilll cna IcimTEi^i 
pratWnant*Mfprt$ld ipiiU Jrrt gofld fafccHiN/ 1 

'Ttw: f|mhit Kr«qiiditji it found on cnhitn |>c-Eil Mini ■>! ihc lirqi^y Arclirr 
hb wrl| it Go lUvfjr itiucj of t!n> Hnrti4» fc Bull nod AUar Ipptr The mor* 
iarntjit# iitlanf VikriiojMi^* is me* wiifi m killer cwelh n| tin Altar lji&\ 

'TS^MSDB 
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epithet reminds one further of the name Mahendra given 
to his father. It is also to be noted that in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription Samudra Gupta is extolled as the equal 
of Tndra and other gods and in the Kahaum record 
Skanda Gupta is called 3akroptima. 

I rom the evidence of coins and inscriptions we know 
that Skanda ruled from A.D. 455 to c. 467. The first 
achievement of the monarch was the resuscitation of the 
Gupta Empire and the recovery of lost provinces. From 
an inscriptions! passage we learn that while preparing to 
restore the fallen fortunes of his family he was reduced to 
such straits that lie had to spend a whole night sleeping 
on the bare earth. Line twelve of the Bbitari Inscription 
tells us that when Kumfira Gupta I had attained heaven, 
Skanda conquered his enemies by the strength of his 
arms. From the context it seems that these enemies 
w-ere the Pushyamitras “whose power and wealth had 
(suddenly) gone up.” 

The struggle with the Pushyamitras was followed by 
conflicts with the Hunas 1 and probably also with the Vaka- 
takas in which the emperor was presumably victorious in 
the end. The invasion of the Hunas took place not later 
than A.I). 458 if we identify them with the MlechcJihas or 
barbarian uitlanders of the Junagadh Inscription. The 
memory of the victory over the Mlechchhas is preserved in 
the story of king Vikramaditya, son of Mahendmditya of 
1 jjain, in Somadeva’s Kafhd-sarit-sugara. 2 Central India 
and Surashtra seem to have been the vulnerable parts of the 
Gupta empire. The Balaghat plates 3 refer to Narendrasenn 

1 The HSnas are mentioned not only in inscriptions, but in tlie Afaftd- 
Iharata, Lbe Pur&nas, the fiaghnrarhla and later in the Flarsha-charila and 
the mtitikyamrita of Smnadeva, The Lolita Vistara (translated by Dbarma- 
rtiksba, d. A. D 313) mentions tbe Hbtalipi (Ind. Ant., 1913, p. *2C6). See also 
\v. M. McGovern, \The Early Empires of Central Asia, 399(F, J55jI, 485f. 

1 Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p. itix. 

3 Ep. Ind., IX. p. 271. 
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\ aka taka, son of Skaoda Gupta's cousin Pravarasena II 
(HI ?)as Kosala~M.ekala.-Miilav-ddhipatijabhyarchitaiasana ’' 
‘whose commands were treated with respect by the lords 
of Kosala (Upper MahanadI Valley), Mekaia (Upper Valley 
of the Nerbudda and the Soil), and Malava (probably Eastern 
Malwa),’ The Juniigadh Inscription tells us that Skanda 
“deliberated for days and nights before making up his mind 
who could be trusted with the important task of guarding the 
lands of the Surashtras.” Allan deduces from this and from 
the words “ sarceshu defoshu oidhaya goptrin” ‘appointing 
protectors in all the provinces’ that the emperor was at 
particular pains to appoint a series of Wardens of the 
Marches to protect his dominions from future invasion. 
One of these Wardens was Paruadatta, 1 governor of 
Surashtra. In spite of all his efforts Skanda Gupta could 
not, however, save the westernmost part of his empire 
from future troubles. During his lifetime he no doubt, 
retained his hold over Surashtra, the Cambay coast and 
the adjoiniog portions of continental Gujarat and Malwa. 2 
But his successors do not appear to have been so 
fortunate. Not a single inscription or coin has yet been 
discovered which shows that Surashtra and Western 
Malwa formed parts of the Gupta empire after the death 
of Skanda Gupta. On the contrary Harishena Viikfitaka, 
cousin of Na rend rase na, claims victories over Lata 


1 Persian Fama-data seems, according to Jarl Charpenlter, to he too form 
underlying the name Fargadatta l JR AS t 1081, HO; Ai$&ngar Com. Foi T , 15*. 

5 The inclusion of Surashtra within hia empire is proved by the Jimigadh 
Inscription and that of the Cambay coast by ail ter coins of tto ‘Bull type*- The 
type was imitated by Krishna raja (Allan, ci), who ia to be identified with the 
ting of that name belonging to the Kafachchuri family- Krishna's son and 
successor, Sariikaragaija appropriate the epithets of the great Samudra Gupta 
His mn Buddha raja effected the conquest of Eastern Malwa early in the seventh 
century A, D. (c, 60S A- D.: Valuer plates. Eg* Ind., xii, 31 ff. ; sea also 
Marshall, A Guide to Sdtlchl , p, 21n )* The dynasty wa* overthrown by the 
early Ch a Inky as nnd it is interesting to note that three of the characteristic 
epithets of Sainudra Gupta are applied to the Chainkya Vijaya-raja in the 
Kaira great ; Fleet, CH,14. 
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Liijarafj and Avanti (district around tljjni n) 
besides TrikfiUi m the KoiVka u, Kuntah (the Kanaress 
country), Andhra (ihe Telugtt country), Kaluga (South 
Oriesa and eome adjoining tracts), and Kosalti (Upper Maha- 
nadl Valley), while lira Makrakas of Vnlabiil (Wain in the 
peninsular r >ortioii of Gujarat) gradually flHfiume 
independence. 

Ffio later years id Skundu scciw lo have been tranquil. 1 
1 ft*.' emperor was helped iu the work of administration by 
a number of able governors (ike Parnadatts, viceroy of the 
west, -Simaijaga, District Offierr {Vithayfipnli) of 
AtitFirvedi or the G lingerie Poiib and BhTnuiynrman, the 
ruler of the Kostim region. 3 CfcakrupfiJita, son of 
Parnadatte, restored in A.T*. 4o7-S8 the embankment of 
the Jake Siidar&ron at Sircar which had burst two years 
previously, 

I he emperor continued the tolerant policy of his 
forefathers. Himself a Bhagnmia or worshipper of 
Krishna-V islinti, lie and Ids officers did not discourage 
followers of other sects, c.g., -Injuns and devotee, of the 
Sun. The people were also tolerant. The Kahaum 
inscription commemorates the erection of .Lien images 
by a Person ‘full of affection for ftralimanas." 1 The 
IndoH {date records n deed by a Drahmaua endowing a 
lamp in a temple of the Bun. 


1 Cf- i be K Altitun I iii. uf 11 i = A. p. i. 

1 TU lodp.iw wilbiD Bkl&U'. tmpin af (inniccM lying „j l( to 

e -^S llit Vtm <t,mt * 1 (>f *«*W*.Cl wET MUn, 

* Cl TIm opfuripb <-f it* ytti ISC iA D JTfli whic |. 

h * * BM,tD * 9 * ,Lr ,Lr Cf .1* r>iTi tte Artiir *.*, 1 
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CHAPTER XII. THE GUPTA EMPIRE ( continued ): 
THE LATER GUPTAS. 

Vasvaukasaramatibhuya saham 
saurajya vaddhotsavaya bibhutya 
samagrafaktau tvayi Suryavamstje 
sati prapanna karundmavasthdm 

— Raghuoamhm. 

Section I. Survival of tbe Gufta Power after 
Skanda Gupta. 

It is now admitted on all bands that tbe reign ot 
Skanda Gupta ended about A.D. 467. 1 When he passed 
away tbe empire declined, 2 * 4 especially in tbe west, but did 
not wholly perish. We have epigraphic as well as literaly 
evidence of the continuance of the Gupta empire in parts 
of Central and Eastern India in tbe latter half of the fifth 
as well as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. [he 
Damodarpur plates, the Sarnatji Inscriptions and the 
Eran e pig raph of BudbaGupta prove that from A.D. 
4*77 to 496 the Gupta empire extended from Bengal to 
Eastern Malwa. The Betul plates of the Paricrajaka 
Maharaja Samkshubha, dated in the year 199 G. E., i.e., 
518 A.D., ‘during the enjoyment of sovereignty by the 
- Gupta King,’ 1 testify to the fact that the Gupta sway at this 

1 Smith The Oxford History of India, additions and corrections, p. 171, end. 

* For the probable causes of decline, see Calcutta Review, April, 1513d, 
P.86 ff; also post. 628 ff. 

5 A.S.I. Report, 1914-15; Hindus than Review, Jan., 1918; JBORS, IV, 
844 f, 

4 SrfmaU pracardhamdna rijaya-r&iye sahtvatsara-.faie nava-nataty- 
attare Guptti-npipa rdjya bhukta n. “In the glorions, augmenting and victorious 
te.gn, in a centurj of years increased by ninety-nine, in the enjoyment of sovereignty 

the Gupta King.' 
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period was acknowledged in Oabliali, which included Mu’ 
Tripuri i iskfj<ja (Jabbalpur region). 1 Aunt her inscription 
of Sainkshubha found in the valley near the village ol 
Kkob in Bag hoik band, dated in A.D. 528, proves that the 
Gupta empire included scone of the central districts even 
in A.D. 52*. a Fifteen years later the grant of a village in 
the KotivarsUa Vufyiya (DiuSjpur District) of Pimtjrnvar- 
iNmna-bhukti {roughly North Bengal) Mining the reign of 
PitranUfduivota (the Supreme Divinity) Pamwa-bhaiJ/irtika 
(the Supreme Lord) Mdhamj&dhirftja (King of Kings) 

■Sri... ....Gupta,” 0 shows that the Gupta dominions at 

this period included the eastern as well ns the central 
provinces. Towards the close of the sixth century a Gupta 
king, a con temporary of FrabltSbara-vnrdhiina of the 
Fushyabhuli 1 family of Srikan(ha (Thuuesar), was ruling 
iu *‘MftIavfl. 4,a Two sona of this king, Knmftra Gupta and 


* tail., VIII, pi 1 , 1.(17, pabtiHa = Bfilm In k 

i Fi^i. cir. uh m- Rir, jasu, uw, pm* 

* flp. IrJ,. XV, jr, LIB ff. dotreoted in lip. In.l, XVII (Jm. f 1991 ), p. MB. 

1 TJjIj Mtml lo be fhtf fvtvttl spelling aT*d fitit 1'uihtinhhflli lEp. I fid.. 1, IWh 

* "J|&Iit*‘' wm irneed bj Use pnei*iwe oE ib* Qupini «■ rftilv . 1 * 

ilit fjfrb cmlnrj, Tim ii prowl bj ibe INJatiutin ipmrh|Ntpnnn 

t.n ut mil □ ii pi a n rttiiJ lb* Turifftio ]DP 3 fipiiiin of G Iwl yl lit aeliij Cltipii. lo 

t bt Iittrr pint ({ llic Aiilh and thv of the utinth century, 

il it«mi fo birr been irndur she din^t fnb irr ■ Line of (iupl** nltuto. 

I^nciw conDocIku with lbe ClreAl GupEat i* out clcnr AUifaJha wj* pfisbibSj 
iflmitifeAt^red Lit IlhiL njlfliv hbi. J'vrr.A.rii/nn 1 ml .Va^ntr^/d Knhdiknft 1 A. P. 
CBl-2?i nf ihp Aiiiftiinft plait?* G*yA Diat.„ Bp, lort_. % i L!l + .ml ihft VllPin» 

[ f/ ICijrflriuni Hill £!»** 1u*.4 ClTj 'Mfi: nlr-i I 'upitiiamuD mcdticnifd by HiHfii • 
Tuns; and Devaviiirriiin, TA, X, 110L Fot ■ detailed dittUMiirD m Ob(mdliurl T 
JBOBS. XV, part* in ind ir 11923, pp a E&l F.L Th* pitciaf Indian *nd muds 
ftf Ik M Mil*Ti M the “liter Ouptu^ ean&ot be detcrmiEiwL Id Ep, lod. > 

V t 2129* the ftdn«Jait m£h !4 ArnmEapilB, b fpDIfttOTj of V^iktitnl ILljl VL i* 
Hid to bftv« inbtluBvl the Sapw MJau etnsnEri*i up to the HLnyllaja HtniTiCnIn*. 
Tlili iDgfc eh thfltilifrr «et* 41 unnj m rrvern rauntriM tillril MiliTi (f/ P 
XarCi Mfirn end C&orp, +&S, Them prrdmhly : {!) The ^mntrj of fit* 

Ln the Wotem trbiti lEawrte Irtilrttlf, p. 5^yj. (SII Mo-lii-tw 

MftlaTiJci Afj 4 /a nf Velibbt ^liitili) on the Mulij by ihi 

A Tint! m the Wi4\t s’.f Use fatm ruM bjf Ult^ Kft^ehrhuifca of K*Ufihnm 

Of ILe Abh. oe pUt«p rralurj] ind fcj 4 Hr&hULipi. ffttcLIjr in [be unse of 
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Mmlhavn ftupia were appointed to wait upon the princes 
Hujya-vnrdhana and HarsEiu of Thanesar. From the 
Aphsud inscription of Adi lyase nn we learn that the lame 
of the fattier of Mfidhavn Gupta, the associate of Harsho,’ 
marked with honour of victory in war over SusthiLavar* 
mao, doubt less a king of Kamnrupa, was constantly sung 
on the bank of the river Lobitya or Brahmaputra. This 
inti mates that even in or about A.TX GtJO (the time of 
Piiil»linkara*vartlhanaj the away of kings bearing the name 
Gupta extended from “Malaya” to the Brahmaputra.* 

In the sixth century Gupta suzerainty was no doubt 
siiecessmU challenged by the Huns and their conquerors 
belonging to the Mundasor and Mnnkhnri families. Jn 


H<u«a Titag Ctiiwwi pilgrim, («> Puna (fnnnd Dhihi). IG)Dii4iicl 

fi unit Pn*jflga p Kapfllmbl and FM^hpur Ln U. F. (Bcnitlj p HHI. lih i<L, p ,^0c.; 

tRy, mi. ifiof.; £f k ,j has, moa. Mil, (et ****** nijpuiioMtiOii- 

SuLkaj. diairri-tm tot ih* Fmfiiih lageihtr wiib iwcwa IlkuukYJiu ianitory. The titer 
fijijiUi proliihlj h*[\l 141 ind 15) uod 4( linari, M/tgiJhi &i wf]L The ftMjjrdJa 
J J Hfd nq Uif. i r wbe.it? dale ia not prchlblj? far rfttEOTifd from I Vint ihr toh’f 
(i'lptflH, iwciit.;} vEutuva W 4 ib Arhndii lAbttJ an.J d ivkitiif liiifo-» font. AtAnii. 

Tbp fuiE r E i of M -i I n v n nn.l Anntl llVt lllti tfirtillg u j »W4 Um » **'& nth *r hf 
Rijiieliftim in Kim ViddhviAl* Hfifl/i'U, Ac< IV t\ K VII of Jiilnanda Vidjiligaraa 
>i)Ur V ) a Earij, in tbo tawqKh i-rnlurj Ibr finplaJ Mt m l* biv* lost Eufefc 
MiJwa n> Ibsr KolacKchnrif. In Iha Vujmr plmlfit luiftd from Vidilft iBctim^rt 
iticr rnbom A r D, 000, m Ka^rKrlinn kinfl, £aibkoi^*M* wejvii *pi;ln* that 
palpably bi.rrawptl from the AJIihmbad of Suandft UapLi. The 

OTOrthrow or Ihe Km^Kchurii warn flit-pled by Ihe earIj Cbalukjas of BocTnciu ati J 
Wli Gujnft{ r points cut ton. Hi tbil iilfL’f’ of the f-pitbala ol S*tmj4rm 

if* implied En ib* Cbrnluky* i-liJcFra l( 3 ViJ^fcr*jit in ib* Stir* #ruit of tba jwr 
UA. VII P aiP). Xdityisani &r lb* lnlrr Oispta family who rtW fa *b* 
TKH-mi.1 bmJf of tba Hfiaib cwiturj A, t>.■ afedTn t* t* irfamd k« io Ntf*3r« 
trpit^ptbp Ri ma “NlEl|f of ManaJbaY Hagfljliui d n*W rcplui'td Baalwn M.iIwj ms eIm 
c bSt’f rAntra ol ClupiA i^uwcr. 

1 Cf a Hbcnilo In JEAfl, 1909, 

T An alldiLi n lo lb* Fatir Gpplaa Menu* Ui oecpf in tin A'diJflttttlri, Vef» 10 t 
^ wbitb u ji ill at tba lot >.m of litiban. Iho pocL'a giml-grtJidFiitbir* 

wtiFa wr>r j|uppcd bj Dinj H I4qpla 

Hof Wo Fdlx|d|idfiJi Fffihfj ttom’thtit® 

Jai'/u- «or 4 m 

oaffto (>trpUFF?lWo fwirfd pfflilltlM 
tCubw MmdiiU* tfa i’rayiiibbAur#J||. 
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the first bn If of the seventh century the Giiplna lost 
Yidiia to the Katachchurie and their power in the Ganges 
Valley was overs had owed by that of Hursha. Bui, after 
the death of the great Ranauj monarch, Ihe “Gupta" 
empire whs sought to tic revived by Adilyasena, sop of 
Mtdhavn Gupta, who "ruled the whole earth up to the 
shores of the oceans," per formed the Aivamtdha and oilier 
great sacrifices and assumed the titles of Paramo- 
bhattBrakn and Mahattljadhirfija. 


Section II. Pus it tkrm \si> X.utAsiim.-i Gdpta 
Balibi tya. 

We shall now proceed to give an account of Skandn 
^«upta $ successors. The immediate successor of the 
great emperor seems to have been his brother Furu 
Gupta. The existence of this king was unknown till the 
discovery of the Bhitari seal of KiimUrn Gupta H in 1889, 
aid its publication by Smith and Uoemle. 1 The seal 
describes Puru Gupta ns the son of Kumttrn I by the 
Tufltn AnantarlevT, and dues not mention Skuuda Gupta, 
The mention of Puru Gupta immediately after Kumar a 
uitli the prefix tnt~i>w]-aniidhyflta "meditating on, or 
attached to, the feet of” (Kumura), decs not necessarily 
prove that Puru Gupta was the immediate successor of 
Ilia father, and a contemporary and rival of his brother 
Mr half-brother Skauda Gupta.* In the Manahuli grant 
Madanaphla is described as &ri-B&map3l(t-Det(i~p(id- 
<i>iudhy3ta t although he was preceded by his elder brother 
Kumarapfila. In Kiel horn'a Northern Inscription No. 39, 
Vijay&pSla is described as the successor of Kshitipfila, 
although he was preceded by bis brother Devapala.* 

1 jasr, issa pp.et-ifw. 

1 OrnFfiinn qf ^jund**v ftmac jti tjap Bhit*rl #eal or bil broths'-* grsuj. 

1011 BCtt imply Ibai rciaiinni btfwwd him tod Pom'^ rnmilj 

^ Wuri UdIimimHj u *uggm *4 bf Mr R i> $cf t Annah of the BhatuS, 

* pta * 1913-113,. pp. 7l-7Sf. Tbl tiitQrt qf Fulakr^lu n ii 3 m 6n inicripti vO of 

bw brcrthec FarariJ/a YI lb ;LUTard ti4 n ft 'SfcHrA fffaGl, M ,4nf + , J&JH} 

fp. Tlir hmmv of Bhoja |J qf tbc Imperial PnLjbirtl (lytiJMty n 

■■ufttlicMil in t\ m Parti^gurb Injcrlptiqll wf hit sa|ibflW MabeEuJnpdlJl U t but 
Ll !■ ittftoiiemed in an nf Lh bitih*r ViMjikflflln* ita Father cl 

Mat»ndr 4 (;ij£* BtsikEas T them wbj no cuiloeu prubitotlna the tmnlfeui *rf ihe 
cf & iJt*| nnde or brat tar. .idd (Javii^Fn M tnantl^d in 

!bs nncrtptlnni of ihtir nvali acH tbc irdaurc&dioii Ua Lb« ottar hand Bfen an 
aBkrreUar &f a reigning king v.u umnilirctti^tik ^ t;/ , Dhnr t|j»l||[ 1 ia omitted to 
s^n 1 * inicrip; kn fKiflljom* N. Jm* No.46U. 

3 Kielboia, Ifl* B Nq, SI. 

-4 r 
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Smith llchI Allan have shown that Skanda ruled over the 
whole empire including the eastern ami the central as 
well as many of the western provinces. Tic may have 
lost some of his districts in the Par West. But the coin' 
types of the successors of Kumflra Gupta, with the 
exception of Skanda Gupta and Bud ha Gupta, show that 
none of them could have held sway in the lost territories 
nl Western India. Epigmphio and ntimi&malic evidence 
clearly indicates that there was no room for a rival 
A/flJiff rSjSdhiftJja in Northern India including Bihar and 
Bengal during the reign of Skanda Gupta. He 
was a man of mature years at the time of his death 
cir. A,D, 407.' His brother and successor Burn Gupta, 
too, must have l>cen an old man at that time. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising that lie had a very short 
reign and died sorin’ time before A.D, 173 when his grand¬ 
son Kiuuaru Gupta II was ruling. The name of Burn 
Gupta’s ijueen has been read by various scholars as Sri 
Vtrtsadevi, Vainyndov! or Sri Chandradevt.* She was the 
mother of Narasiihhn Gupta Balfulityo, 

The coins of Bum Gupta arc of the heavy Archer 
type apparently belonging |o the eastern provinces of the 
empire of his predecessors . 1 Some of the coins hiiherto 
attributed to him have the reverse legend Sri Vikrarmh* 
and possible truces of the fuller title of Vikrarmditya. 
Allan identifies Dim with king Vikramudityn of AyodhyS, 

T Wlrfft mm fl!Ki k ori) a fatherQr mcjlfapr nf(«r * rrign fcKciii 

Mf[J HttmtoHd hi J1.1M, hi £hc fume <J Sluihita Gupta, if* kfluw Itkul 
In A.D, 146 ftr it.h old tndagti tu tend the *trn^g3e nit ill 
CFICIjjL’b. of liif uml i mpiro in ittcct Bijofi, Gj» ^ qqIc- 

1 Kp r lo± t XXL 77 i AS 1 * AB< 1 ^ fii* 

* AIUd. pp, Lxsje* xtviiL 

* MFr. I, ti r ^ ir^ivu i ittribultt ilir-w* dafdi in Dud* * (iupEi t /ndmi 

CiJf wrf, I* f^ F Tim vjfw B hcii'vfrt ii dg KffpEfd by Pnf. Nelli 

p/ ptpzn fukfflhfftf £□ thf LliJk dff fnifui rtn^nrnf &mfmnc*t 
Na^icjr, I'llG, fW. IX p. Mk Arcodinp to Mr. Jigan N*U ( Lite mdtag ii 
«l. Guiltly p^ru lit! ii 1 4 Ouilln An |ij llht- tihfi Vikrcmf lilji p »ro Allan p . cult* Llr.B, 
C. Mijntiiilvr 1A3B. 1-4 ■ VJy IiMo.ii i cvliir(n*a hi *ltp|kiEft<4 ibe vie Mr q( Mr. BnrdHJiti. 
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father of Baladitya* who was a patron of Buddhism 
through the influence of Yasubandhu. The importance 
of this identification lies in the fact that it proves that the 
immediate successors of Skauda Gupta had a capital at 
Ayodhya probably till the rise of the Maubfiaris. If the 
spurious Gaya plate is to be believed Ayodhya was the 
seat of a Gupta jaya-skandhaoara, or ‘camp of victory,’ as 
early as the time of Samudra Gupta. The principal 
capital of Baladitya and his successors appears to have 
been KasI, 1 

The identification proposed by Allan also suggests that 
Puru Gupta could not have nourished much later than 
472 A.D., for a Chinese history of the Indian patriarchs 
belonging to that year mentions “Ba-su-ban-da.”* 

The evidence of the Bharsar hoard seems to show that 
a king styled Prakasaditya came shortly after Skanda 
Gupta. Prakasaditya may be regarded as possibly a 
biruda or secondary epithet of Puru Gupta or of one of his 
immediate successors. Even if we think with Allan that 
Puru had the title Vikramaditya there is no inherent 
improbability in his having an additional Aditya title. 
That the same king might have two “Aditya” names is 
proved by the cases of Skanda Gupta (Vikramaditya 
and Kramaditya) and Sfladitya Dharmaditya of Valabhi. 
But the identification of Prakasaditya still remains sub 
judice. His coins are of tbe combined horseman and 
• lion-slayer type. The “horseman type” was associated 
with the southern provinces of the empire of the Guptas® 
and the I ion-slayer type with the north/ 


1 cu.m. 

* JR AS, 1905, 4 ft. This it now confirmed bj the seel which represents Puru 
the father of Budhu (476*95.) 

3 Allan, p, Ixxxvi. 

Ibid t xei. 
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I'uru Gupta seems to have been succeeded by his son 
Narasimha Gupta Bif&Htya. This king hns been identi¬ 
fied «itJ j king Biiladityu whose troops are represented by 
Hiucni Tseng as having imprisoned the tyrant Mibiroltnla. 
It has been overlooked that Hiucn Tsnng’s Rajadityri 
mas the immediate successor of Talhigata Guptn, J 
who was himself the immediate successor of 
Bud(d)la Gupta, 4 irbsawR Namsiihha Gupta Balnditya 
was the son and successor of Puru Gupta who in 
his turn was the son of Kumftra Guptn I and the 
successor of Skandn Gupta. The sou and successor 
of 1 iiuen Tsnng’s Bulidilya was Yajjra* while the 
*on and successor of Narasimha was KiimSra Guptn II. 
It is obvious that the conqueror of Miiiiritkulu was not 
the son of Puru Gupta but au altogether different 
individual.* The existence of several kings of the eastern 
part of the Mudhyndr^n having the btTudir BfiladUya is 
proved by the Biirnafh Inscription of Fra k;i (Mitya.* 
Narasiihlm Gupta must have died in or about the yenr 


1 Lift «! Rturtt TM nfl. p. Ill, Jt.fK.it>. If, p. 188 . 

* ti(>- ft. Beat, Fl«*t unit Wdltin lender the Or in bj Rndithm 
Gnpla. > But-lit- unkdciTD to imperil I Gupt* rpigtophy, Tbr •;nabnmijm of bit 

iMam .1 Duli. liiyo with Militrikut* protoi tb>t Dadhi Gupta t» mtinl. 
W‘e bin ntbtr fnttBm'F* of corruptirm <,.f □ attic i, (.{t,, 9kipd> II IrMtrifrmtd into 
SbanSbo in te'irni l'ilriljic limn of tlm m-Olltn] Audlin djmutj 
1 Fim n €h inm^ 11, p m !C^ r 

• Dii. Hhtl^ali and Basak, upticLd thfl iJ^EiUfiCalinn uT HJHftE Taanjj'* 

BUftditji ttitEi tb* Jkiii nf Pimj OupE* da Qol ap^ifcullj Hi Inch dgn nt!|hl to 
itp. tvjfcdccL *f ilw Lift oj f/iwrn Tt&nu, p. Ill, wbfoji t m *t th&ll two lotat on, 
Ei »rrcilri r*icd i«y tin? ecinbinid tests maoj of Hie 51 mil h JfHw.riptlrn ftf Ffilcij#' 
dpiu nd itifl A ad/ U' iri-mu!a- ha! pir* . The eriijnnce of tbeK dcs“P lit tote SUflfl-etU 

rbat Ihutn Tun h -^ ligIndian ww-ji adenUM* wifh Bhlau Uupim tod warn ih* falhfr cf 
I'tikVv^drT* frpd Ytj»~ 

ClI, jv A HVauMj* if ttif'ptii'fiir'J ill tin- N^arHii fitwiif lu^rrSptiQn 

ul Yaianrmn tEf. !nd., tm, W*3&> »n<L a,*o a to! HAlaid&ulm Sri 
BUWt** G^dhftlwfK MAKI. m 341. 
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A.D. 473. He was succeeded by his son Kumara 
Gupta II Kramaditya by queen Mi trade?!. 1 

The coins of Narasimha and his successor belong to two 
varieties of the Archer type. One class of these coins 
was, according to Allan, apparently intended for circula¬ 
tion -in the lower Ganges valley, and the other may have 
been issued in the upper provinces. The inclusion of 
Eastern India within the dominions of BalSdilya 
(Balakhya) and Kumara (II) is vouched for by the Anja- 
Mafiju hi-mu la ~ kalpa . 2 3 


in - 


lu < 1 





v 






1 It h poggested in Ep~ Ind*, x\h 77 fell) aeaU of Mi&nda) and A81 r AR, 

1931-35*63, that the name of Kumara Gupta* mother has to be rad as MitradeW 
and not $rlmati dcvl or Ljak^hmidevl. 

3 GanapaU $aatn*s ed. ( p. 630. Gf* JayaiwaU /mperiaf History, 35* 

RalaJihya fidm^su nfipatir bhatitd Purca^deJakah 
tasyapanna nprpatth Gamf&n&m prahhavishnavah 
Kumarakhyo ndmaftift proAto£ so'pir afyania dhatmacan. 


BkCUON I1J. KuMaKA GuPTA 11 AND YlSfiNUOtTFI’A, 

Kumani Gupta II of the Bhitari seal, con of Na rasihibti 
Gupta, haw ixeu identified with Krauuiriitya of certain 
OoitiB of the Archer type that are closely connected with 
the issues nf Nanisiiiiba Baladilya. He is nlsu identified 
with king Kumara Gupta mentioned in the Sit math 
Buddhist Imago Inscription of the year 154 U. E,, i.e,, 
A.D. 173-74.* Dra. BhfllpisalT, Rasfik and sonic other 
scholars think that the EumSra Guptas of the Bbitari 
seal and the Safjjfcth epigraph were? distinct individuals. 
The former places Kumara, son of Narasiraha, long after 
A.D. 600* But his theory is bused upon the doubtful 
identification of Nnraeiiiiha, with the conqueror of 
Mihirakula, According to Dr. Basnk Kumftra of the 
Saruiith Inscription was the immediate successor of 
Skanda. In bia opinion there were two rival Gupta lines 
ruling simultaneously, one consisting of Skandn, Kumara 
of FUrimth und Budhn, the other comprising Turn, 
Xarasirhha and bis son Kumara of the Bhilnrt seal. But 
there is not the slightest evidence of a partition of the 
Gupta empire hi the hitter half of the fifth century A.D. 
On the contrary inscriptions and coins prove that lioth 
Skanda and Bud ha ruled over the whole empire from 
Bengal to the West. We have already seen that according 
to the traditional account of the ArijQ+Maftjudii-mfiJa-Ualpa 
the kingdom of Hfihikhya, i.e., Bul&diiytt and his successor 
Kumara embraced the Puroa-thitt (Eastern India) including 
Gauda (Western and part of Northern Bengal). 1 How 

’ *** /,w « AR ' l ' J H *B. JK, Mndutiliaii ftofe ip, /an.. 10111. 
iptfl., 101 (US. 07 f. null jftftns, ir, 3U, 410, lor U»* vien r>t VmIi, Falhak, 
Pnn-daj, FlMlUI] ind atbrn. 

* Dacia Htticv, Stay and Jtitii. I'jWO, pp, PU67. 

1 u. Siilri'* 630 f. 
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can we reconcile the rute of these kings with the con¬ 
temporary eoviwgnty of a rival line represented by 
Skandn. nm 1 Builha? 1 There is no cogent reason for 
doubting the identity of Kumara of the Bliitari seal with 
lwn namesake of the Hamath inscription. 

Kuniiim ITs reign must have terminated in Or about 
the year A + D. 47(1-77, the first known date of Budha 
Hupta** The reigns oF Pum ± Narasitiiha and Kuuura fl 
appear to he abnormally short p amounting together to 
only ten years (A, D. 467*77), This is by no means a 
unique case. In Vengl three Eastern CU&lukya monarehs, 
ri*., Vijayfiditya IV, hfa son Ammaraj i l t and AmmarujiTs 


] Tim mI vt l~li til 11 a Gnpia lIMOT. ^ P- $** finowi ewduilwlj tint 
Buidha. fu fiwn UloiLffini! to a rivaJ line, wh laliaallj i mi of Puru Bafto It 
Alia Mr^LOv<>3 ih* [lie dale tor Pan* Gupki §u&mte& Lj D<% Bb»|tu4lh 

* Chin of 11in ■Ehr^i^fd flf KumAra (III. of (Wleul i ly ■, h a.wrdn $ to I be 
ArifCi \fitfifuin mikU kstii^ ji pricrae llytad UWr&khy^ Tint ipprlUimfl 
liny iCOtiditig to Jujittwnl apjilf Id Pnk^^litja, far Allan Grid* ih t 1 Mitre *"H or it 
Du hi* eofm. But thft bJuMItatlflO of i prim:? whose- wb* 

UJUrlttfi), with LlmJFk* Gupta (Jiyuawai, -fn Jftrtorf /^n. ft, 

iki not norm to ho ptftuntbk- Tii^ (wihiig* iu Ih* 1 Jrjn--Ifui/ic/il-aiSla-Aaliifl 
tuigtftli ft tinmo like LipA^iipto, L'ptntlrs. Though them !■ fw dir^E, epigraphs 
uvi^qcd fru itio jlujiii Upa^upU. I he tsinfctnv ul tiuh a priuee doei doe oewm 
la he Lssprebihle id view id thu toil eIiai an Offc&gupli ia mea'ui^ d io MariJiJmri 
rtflunh ■■ Ok jnalhtr p{ I^iditvj*riMiJi [Ifirfip (Plitli p, 53D) aoiI NlMdi 
(Rp. Ind., 5 S|. p. 74 1 pttM. C/ r Dhluu Gupto aud BhAuii Gapti, Hw»b 
Gupta mil HikrAm ftupii* Mabiuiu Gopli mil MahAum* Gupli. ^>n iht 
amtojrj of thr-ifl enti it fa jumblo tbit iheto wi* ■ prioco named UpngupU, 
uvifMifKfiUj the brother of Upagupi. If this lunoitu In? cffUftet ttpagupta csaj 
liiiiQ to be plu^td i:D (be * 4 Keif period fit IEh- nwthfr of friftiiJivaruuLEi, i.fl-. to lb® 
tint half of |}» iixth cc^eeliv A k P ai mEnelimo «ltor Hudh* Gupta. If w ii the tn*Um,\ 
Id i/petidrn (YLthqn eit n-ml cm* uf t/p*]JN^U, tt mij refar la Vnhqw 

Gilpin nrio Hriibpa Gupti. jmt Samikk}* bu r^r«cTonco to Iht Urnd* kiug 
^i4ftikfaft i The nuU^ of * uiih of JCqmani fluff* II i]»ikird Mah^i^dhtr^a 
flli Vishnu Oupti him reomUj hflflll divdToted hy i ftutfUi*Dt «7 Hit *1 NHwTA 

iRp l*d. r XIX. 10). It i« difficult ip ibc prv^nt itoie of 

iiflt bnowEfdge to uy vhetbor he w»* thu iiutardiito mmuor id hi* fiEher, 
*t hail to wdt lill Urn deilh of bin fir^i imelfl Sodbt Gupla. Tltosn who pki:o 
Imii and iu. filter u/i^r B a r|Jim Gupil. h**t to di^ilale KuniAr* Ql the 
Bhitari and NilundA *•*{% fnJu tht huiu&BjfruoUrv piin^e t#I SirulEh. Thia ii 
out improbable l-ui muii *wi.it Tuture d'KCv- m-i for ^nfirtuitiun. 
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aoii, another Vijayidifcya, ruled only for seven years and 
six and n half months. 1 In Kn£mjra six kin^s, 
iSuravarman I, PSrtlm, ^amhliuvaidhaua, CJiakravarmutt, 
l nmatlavanti and Suraviirman II, ruled within six years 
(A. D. iJ3y~30> ; and three generations of kings, viz., 
Yti&iskarn, his unde VarniHa, and his sou SaiiigrAmadeva 
ruled for ten years (A.D. 939-49). A fragmentary seal 
discovered at Nalanda refer to Kmnara'e sou Yishnu Gupta 
who is probably to lie identified with ClutndrSditya of 
the coil is. 




* HutUw )i« 3JJ, Vd. I. p, 40. 



Section IV. Budha Gupta 


For Budha Gupta, now known to have been a son of 
Puru Gupta 1 * we have a number of dated inscriptions and 
coins which prove that he ruled for about twenty years 
(A.D. 477-c. 495). 

Two copper-plate inscriptions discovered in the village 
of Damodarpur in the district of Dinajpur, testify to the 
fact that Budha Gupta’s empire included Pundravardhana 
bhukti (roughly North Bengal) which was governed by his 
viceroys ([Uparika Maharaja) Brabmadatta and Jayadatta. 3 
The Sarnath inscription of A.D. 476-77 and Benares Ins. 3 
of 479 prove his ..possession of the Ka4l country. In 
A.D. 484-85 the erection of a dhoaja-stambha or flag stall 
in honour of Janiirdaua, i.e., Vishnu, by the Maharaja 
Matrivishnu, ruler of Erap, and his brother Dbanyavishnu, 
while the Bhupati (Kiug) Budha Gupta, was reigning, and 
Maharaja SuraSmichandra was governing the land between 
the Kalindi (Jumna) and the Narmada (Nerbudda), indicates 
that Budha Gupta’s dominions included part of Central 
India as well as Ka^i and North Bengal. 

The coins of this ernperor are dated in the year A.D. 
c. 495. They continue the peacock-type of the Gupta 
silver coinage that was meant, according to Allan, for 
circulation in the central part of the empire. 4 Their 

1 Seal of Budha Gupta lAMSB* No. 66, p, 64)* 

* To the reign oF this Gupta king belongs also probably the Pahatjpur (ancient 
Soma pur*) iRajsbahi District) plate of A.D. 478*79 (Mod. Rep.,1931, 150; Pra&dH 
1338, 671; Bp. Jnd. r XX, 59 fifj and also a copper-plate of A.D. 489-9 [Ep, Jnd., 
«iii. 52), originally found at Nandapura (Monghyr District)* For a possible 
reference to Budha Gupta in Pin agio literature, see Pro. of the Seventh Or* Conf ., 
576. 

3 1949, 5 fT, 

1 Cf. also MaJid&ftdraffl, ii* 32. 4 ; Kalidasa, Meghaduta t I. 45* 

76—1S29R 
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legend is the claim to be lord of the earth and to have 
won heaven, — found on the coins of Kuma.ru Gupta I and 
Skunda Giipm. 



Section V. Successobs of Budha Gdfta 

According to the Life of Hitien Tsang Budha Gupta 
was succeeded by Tathagata Gupta, after whom 
Baladitya succeeded to the empire. 1 At this period the 
supremacy of the Guptas in Central India was challenged 
by the Hun king Toramana. We have seen that in A.D. 
484-85 a Maharaja named Matrivisbnu ruled in the 
‘Airikina Vishaya (Erari in Eastern Malwa, now in the 
Saugor District of the Central Provinces) as a vassal 
of the emperor Budha Gupta. But after his death his 
younger brother Dhanyavishnu transferred his allegiance 
to Toramana. The success of the Huns in Central India 
was, however, short-lived. In 510-11 we find a general 
named Goparaja fighting by the side of a Gupta king 
at Eran and king Hastin of the neighbouring province of 
PabhSla to the south-east of Eran acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the Guptas. In A.D. 518-9 the suze¬ 
rainty of the Guptas is acknowledged in the Tripurl 
vishaya (Jubbalpore District). In the year 528-29 the 
Gupta sway was still acknowledged by the Parivr&jaka- 
Maharaja of Pabhala. Tbe Parivrajakas Hastin and Sam- 
kshobha seem to have been the bulwarks of the Gupta 
empire in the northern part of tbe present Madhya 
Pradesa. The Harsha-charita of Bana recognises the 
'’possession of Malava, possibly Eastern Malwa, by the 
Guptas as late as the time of Prabhakara-vardhana (cfr. 
A.D. 600). There can be no doubt that the expulsion 
of the Huns from parts of Central India was final. 
The recovery of the Central Provinces was probably 


1 Beal, Si-yu-ki, II, p. 168; the Life, p. 111. 

1 Fox the survival of tbe Huns ia the Malwa region, See Ep. Ind, «iii.. 103. 
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effected in the time of Bulfiditya whose troops are repre¬ 
sented by HIueu Tsang as Laving imprisoned Mibirakuliv, 
the son and successor of Toramana, and set him at 
liberty at the request of the Queen Mother. The Hun 
king had to be content with a small kingdom in the 
north.* ,J It is not improbable that Ealaditya was a birutia 
of the "glorious BhSun Gupta, the bra vest man on the 
earth, a mighty king, equal to Part ha” along with whom 
Goparaja went to Bran and having fought a ‘‘very famous 
battle” died shortly before A.IX 510-11,' 

Mihirakula was finally subjugated by the JaMndra * 
Yasodbarman uf Mandaaor suine time before A,D. 53-X 


1 Bed!, Si-yu-M, T, p, 171. 

3 In a NaliHidl Euma Iniciipdcn Jurf., 3LX, 4&-4B) BlLiditjfii S* dcaorji^ 
»;> a king of Itrt alii able Ttttonr flutf j ran>|ufrhcr of mil fo?s Th-> l»at uf the 
FLjUad3ijAs tn&ntkmed m a if Smith Ipk^IHidei iFket, Cil y (-) hid a ku 

ninitd Probata Jit f* by ^ii-i wife DJiavaIa t» \h ■ Mmfu£t}~tn^Ja'kaU ia 
ted 5. flfcstti* p. mn.) ftkdrdMya (Fttlnt&iILtyal U rf(ir,‘Wnifd 11 lliA Mq of 
J&jMrdMfti lEb&Pti GupiaK Buddhist tradition tbui WETobpmlc* the 
f flfwAlfliiafciM.fr Orft jlnjpunjjd (u prig (HI, of tinlndilyo with EL Add Gllprfl. C/- 

now JajitBilf A » fjrtpen’fl2 Hit lor# of India* pjx“ 47 s S3. Am inmrtpttoEL found 
u£ tju oAi|?Ljrn near Camilla and certain icaLi At XAlaiuli flifcldse the oiiitcuc*’ 
of a km is nnurd I.YaI>h|a Gii fptaj w bo ruled m or a heat A, D* 507 atnl mti*S> 
h-i-TO beep also a «fltemporarj uf Miblrrfulm or uf bin falter (Fra&Alf# ^32B• 
G7S; THQ, 53*561). Thft &£■!■ gm him tbo «tjlc? ATflhdiJ/ddAfrdja (dtfJi 

flfi, mthUr rt 1, 330, 219; MASt t 6E P ft7: JI/g\ XIX. 275) and au^aiI raJatioD- 
chip with tii* imperial Guplti Dr D. C, GaDgafr idriDTitiei hisn with thts 
Dfdd&fddi^'i d cairn tIHQ* ID33 P 784, 0B3L Due owitij; To datwig'id sedition 
of Ibc at a | bii paTCgtigO ca u not be asw rained. 

1 The tAcriplion cf tli* title ul Vikraui^JiiyB to YadodlnruiAfl of MamdiJofi 
and the ropfOKOtA [Ion of till chief mi a ruler of Uj}ain* the father of i3ll&di1>a i L 
JTo-lm-po and the faiher-in-Eaw of DrabbikJiriv-variJhjnii ant absolutely ua- 
warranted. According to Fniliff Hdiis (JRQRB* ISW* March, the defeat of 
h1ihiniktLl& at util* band a tif Dilditji in'k place after the Him king’* ccdFlkt 
«ith Yai&dliMtriAru Jt ahooftl. hovc-K^r* ha rtniambcrcd that it -he time of 
itn war with Bfitidllja Mihirakula wi# a piramcMiit io\ereipEi to whom the king 
of Mlgadh* La-1 b vfi tiibiilarj, and vrilti wljLint he. iltifcj lint 6^ht P bcin^ ouljt 
a p x toi^a lo eonffii^ hit poor grnofl tBral, VdL I h p. it^D Tbia ia 

liardlj Jtfjuibl* a hoc tb Jirtfujlfa (fl Mapda^r had compel Led Ifec Hun 
pay rt#p-<[ to IjLi two fo-i” Thr of Ealiditja orei Mihirakula 

□ i-itably pul dcciaiR. r fhc " l Jc#i of ih* idjaL piiai^' «■»-, only temporary* aod 
the ijriB'- plj^Tij bimnclf oa ih* throne ef Itaimln and conijuf^ 
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Line ft of the Mandasor Stone Pillar inscription 1 leave* the 
impression that in the lime of Yaludharinan Mihirakula 
was the king of a Himalayan country ("small kingdom in 
the north"), i.e ,, KnSmira and that neighbourhood, who 
was compelled "to pay respecL to the two feet*- of the 
victorious Janendra probably when the latter carried 
his arms to “the mountain of snow the tablelands of 
which are embraced by the Gangs*' 

YaiSod barman claims to have extended his sway as 
far as the Lnuhitya or Brahmaputra in the, east. Tt is 
not improbable that he defeated and killed Yajra, the 
son nf Baladitya,* and extinguished the viceregal family 
of the Dattas of Puydra-vardhana. ITiucn Tseng mentions 
a king of Central Tndia as the successor of Yafra. The 
Dattas, who governed Puydra-vardhana from the time 
Of Kuroara Gupta I, disappear about this time. But 
Yagod barman's success must have been short-lived, 


Gtndbtr* llkuL Si-gu-fci, I* p, ] 7J). To tt* court-pgei of XtMliiifiitiiu SIihir*kda 
m j |irc finiiicntij i kiaj; tl tb# Hiuiilayin region* This ii otrof from Ihn fulWita’; 
p-lHAgr which wdi mil unde rtftopd by wtctR* iqEerpretAEion hits bt€n folJfiwf^d 

by Iiuher Una* Ep. S o) 

m, iii (Yiitodhuuiui]) to whom fret tospeet W4* paid—by tTAD that (famttu) 
king MitonkuLi, whois b^od hud tii p; r piuriaiuij b ■■ is bretifbi into tbfl Euimi- 
Utj at obdur.ee to anjotfwiw (Ihn god) Rthhux <*n&* embrtM by what* wrm* 
to* mQvntoin vj tnoio faktlp prtii* ktelf tu hel*# ityltd sm Itwemthte 
/arfwi hl (Kieltitirn in I"<f ^*4.i IMS. P« KtattBrali mtorprstoEiett wti 

iMeptfd by Fk#t, [Tba ilqfcujejU that ALihi n4mJ ab bend k b*d Mvet been 
brought ini£f the humility of obeli me* to ony illie SLh&nu" 

ibm kbit ha refuel ^ tamtfn to BilidJtjt* and probably * ecu not* for 
tbajDfdfif' |{iTctt for h** escort ton by thzi kiojT-] 

* €Hi pp, 1-HH47; Jejunal. Th* Hiitorical Potion */ JFflttfi p* 0, 

If ibe idfiHiificalJOEi of Bilidityi with Bbimi Gttpi* firtt proposed in 
ibeaT ptge* k camet, bk son Vijra may ha idafUifiad with FaAdrfJtkfc^ lb* 
jeunper broker {aiuifflj cf tEw of th* Sirnith lore nation {Fleet, 

OH, J0&4 ff. i- the PtkMkhw of ibc ta/pe who m 

rspmtntad’ at ito; *t« of BhufcMMfi, f.#„ Dhinti tiupto SMtif, 

lip.' 63" 44) PfiknSAdliya H n^fOr *nl*d in lb* inscription named ibofi !■ 
ihr ton of MUdikjft by DlHivatt- lay^wal* Impfrid fftitorj 

/tidla, pp 47* M, 56, C^. 
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because in A.D. 543-44, ten years after the Mandasor 
inscription which mentions the Jan&ndm YaSodharman 
as victorious, the son(?) and viceroy of a Gupta parama* 
bhatt&rah i mahartljiidhiraja pfithioipali, 'supreme 

savereigD, king of kings, lord of the earth,'and not any 
official of the Central Indian Janendra, was governing 
the Pun<Jra-vardba Ud-bkukti, a province which lay between 
the Indian interior and the Lauhitya. 
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Section VI. The Line of Krishna Gupta 

The name of the Gupta emperor in the Damodarpnr 
plate of A.D. 548-14 is unfortunately lost. The Aphsad 
inscription, however, discloses the names of a number of 
“Gupta” kings, 1 the fourth of whom, Kumara Gupta (III), 
was a contemporary of Isanavarman Maukhari who is 
known from the HarahS inscription to have been ruling in 
A.D. 554.* Kumara Gupta in, and bis three predecessors, 
viz., Krishna, Harsha and Jivita, should probably be 
placed in the period between A.D. 510, the date of Bbanu 
Gupta, and 554, tbe date of Isanavarman. It is possible, 
but by no means certain, that one of these kings is 
identical with tbe Gupta emperor mentioned in the 


1 Although the ruhrs, the names of most or whom ended io-gupta, 
mentioned in the Aphsad and connected contemporary epigraphs, who ruled 
OKer the provinces in the heart of the early Gupta empire, are called "Guptas" 
for the sake of convenience, their relationship with tbe early Gupta-fcula or 
Gupta-tamia is not known. It is, however, to he noted that some of them le.g., 
Kumarn Gupta and Devo Gupta), bore names that are found in the earlier 
family, and Erishpa Gupta, tbe founder of tbe line, has been identified by 
some with Govinda Gupta, son of Chandra Gupta H. But the last suggestion 
is hardly acceptable, because Govinda must have flourished more than half a 
century before Krishna Gnpta. And it is surprising that the panegyrists of Kriahpa 
Gupta's descendants should have omitted all references to the early Guptas if their 
patrons could really lay claim to snob an illustrious ancestry. In the Aphsad 
inscription tbe dynasty id described simply as Sad-eami* * 0 f <?ood lineage'. 
The designation Gtiplo, albeit not '’Early Imperial Gupta,"* i s possibly 

justified by the evidence of Blpa The Guptas and the Gupta Kulaputra 

mentioned in Barm's Kidambari and Hanha-charita may refer to the family 
of Kfishpa, if not to some hitherto unknown descendants of the early imperial 
line. One of the princes of the early Gupta line, Ghatotkacba Gupta of the 
Tnmain inscription is known to have ruled over Eastern Malwa and it is not 
tmpossible that Kfishpa Gupta was, in some way, connected with him We 
most, however, awuf. future discoveries to clear up the point. 

H. Sastri., Bp. Ind., XIV, pp. IIO ff. 
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Damodarpur -plate of A.D. 513-44. 1 The absence of high- 
sounding titles like Maharajadhiraja or Parama-bliattaraka 
in the 3lokas or verses of the Aphsad inscription does 
not necessarily prove that the kings mentioned there 
were petty chiefs. No such titles are attached to the 
name of ICumara I in the Mandasor inscription, or to the 
name of Budha in the Eran inscription. On the other 
hand the queen of Madhava Gupta, one of the least 
powerful kings mentioned in the Aphsad inscription, is 
called Parama-bhattdrikd and Mahadevi in the Deo 
Baranark epigraph. 

Regarding Krishna Gupta we know very little. The 
Aphsad inscription describes him as a hero whose arm 
played the part of a lion, in bruising the foreheads of the 
array of the rutting elephants of (his) haughty enemy 
(driptarati), (and) in being victorious by (its) prowess over 
countless foes. The driptarati against whom he had to 
fight may have been YaSodharman. The next king 
Deva Sri Harsha Gupta had to engage in terrible 
contests with those who were “averse to the abode of the 
goddess of fortune being with (him, her) own lord.- 1 - 
There were wounds from many weapons on his chest. 
The name of the enemies, who tried to deprive him 
of his rightful possessions, are not given. Harsha’s 
son Jlvita Gupta I probably succeeded in re-establishing 
the power of his family in the territory lying between 
the Himalayas and the sea, apparently in Eastern India. 
“The very terrible scorching fever (of fear) left not (his) 
haughty foes, even though they stood on seaside shores 


1 Mr. Y. R. Gupta (7mi. Hist. Journal) reads the name of Kotnira in the 
inscription of A. D. 613-44, but he identifies him with the son of Namsithha 
Gupta. The ruler whose name is missing may represent one or other of the 
“Gupta’* tines already known to scholars or some new line, Cf. the cases of 
Vainya Gupta and the princes mentioned on pp, 214-13 of Bp. Ind , ir, 
Appendix. 
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that were cool with the flowing and ebbing currents of 
water, (and) were covered with the branches of plantain 
iecs severed by the trunks of elephants roaming through 
■ e ofty groves of palmyra palms ; (or) even though they 
stood on (that) mountain (Himalaya) which is cold with 
ie water of the rushing and waving torrents full of 
snow. dhe haughty foes” on seaside shores were 
probably the Gaudas who had already launched into a 
career. of conquest about this time and who are described 
s lying on the sea shore (sainudr-a^raya) in the Haralia 
inscription of A. D. 554. 1 The other enemies may have 
included ambitious Kumaramatyas like Nandana of the 
Amauna plate. 


The next king, Kumara Gupta III, had to encounter 
a sea o troubles. The Gaudas were issuing from their 
proper realm” which was in Western Bengal as it bordered 
on c sea and included Karnasuvarna 3 and Radbapuri. 8 

6 0rd of tLe Andhras who had thousands of three-fold 
rutting elephants, and the Sulikas who had an army of 
countless galloping horses, were powers to be reckoned 
with The Andhra king was probably Madhava-varman 
(I, JanaSraya) of the Polamuru plates belonging to the 
Vishnukundm family who "crossed the river Godavari 
with the desire to conquer the eastern region’- and 

nrn ° r n ed ^ horse - sacriflces ■ The Sulikas were 
robably the Cbalukyas. 6 In the Mahakuta pillar 


Ep. Iod.. XIV, p. no el seq. 

M. Chskrararti, JASB, 1908, p. 274, 

PTabodha-^handrodaya, Act II. 

Dubreml AHD. p 92 and D. C. Sircar, IHQ, 1933, 276 ff. 
in the Bnhat*SQmhiia r ix. i&- XIV ft ^ 

associated with AparSnta (K Konkam V i “ ' kaS and S * ul,lt “ 6re 

1° BriK Sa*„ IX. 21 , x.' 7 XVl ' ^ a°d Vidarbbs/Berar). 

Gaodbira and Vokkana (Wakl.ln) . c ’ ° W * 1Tfrr ’ they are associated with 

north-west. JnJRAS 1912 tnq * the people may have dwelt io the 

(amily. Tfiraosiba [Ind Ant Jv " 3 ^ 4 ,"'Y refer ( nce to Kulastambha cl the Sulki 
"Togara- (Ter in the Deccan ’ P ° ° f ’‘ 3ulit " be 7 oad 
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inscription the name appears as Cbalikya. In the Gujarat 
records we find the forms Solaki and Solanki. Sfilika 
may have been another dialectic variant. The Mahakuta 
pillar inscription tells us that in the sixth century A.D., 
Kirtivarman I of the “Chalikya” dynasty gained victories 
over the kings of Vahga, Anga, Magadha, etc. His 
father is known to have performed the Ahamedha 
sacrifice, “the super-eminent touch-stone to test the 
might of warriors conquering the world and an indication 
of the conquest of all the warriors.^ Prince Kirtivarman 
may have been entrusted with the guardianship of the 
sacrificial steed that had to roam about for a year in the 
territories of the rulers to whom a challenge was thrown 
hy the performer of the sacrifice. 

A new power was rising iu the Upper Ganges Valley 
which was destined to engage in a death grapple with 
the Guptas for the mastery of Northern India. This was 
the Mukhara or Maukhari 1 * 3 power. The Maukharis 
claimed descent from the hundred sons whom king 
ASvapati got from Vaivasvata, i.e., Yarna® (not Manu), 
Hie family consisted of several distinct groups. The 
stone inscriptions of one group have been discovered 
in the Jaunpur and Bara BankT districts of the Uttara 
PradeSa, while lithic records of another group have 
been discovered in the Gaya district of Bihar. A third 
family has left inscription at Badva in the Kotah state in 
■ Rajput an a. The Maukharis of Gaya, namely, Yajfia- 
varraan, Sardulavarman and Anantavarman were a 

1 The family was called both Mukhara and Maukhari, ** Soma*Surya corhld- 
V ™ a Pushpabhati {aicj Mukhara VaMau", "tahalabhuvma namaskritv 
‘ faukhari vamiah{Harsha charita, Psrab's ed., pp. 141,146). Cf. alao CII 

P. 229, 

3 Mbk, III, 296* 38 if. The reference is undoubtedly to the hundred sons 
ttut AGvapati obtained as a boon from Tama on the intercession of hia daughter 
^itn. It ia surprising that aome writers still identify the- VaiYasYAia of the 
Maukhari record with Manu. 
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feudatory family. Sardula is expressly called samanta 
chudamani, l 2 crest-]'ewel of vassal chiefs* in the Barabar Hill 
Cave Inscription of bis son. 1 The Badva Maukharis held 
the office of general or military governor under some 

Prince of Western India in the third century A. D. 
The Maukharis of the Uttara Pradesa 3 probably 

also held a subordinate rank at first. The earliest 

princes of this family, viz., Harivarman. Adityavarman, 
and I^varavarman, were simply Maharajas, Aditya- 

varman’s wife was Harsha Gupta, probably a sister 
of king Harsha Gnpta. The wife of his son and 

successor Isvaravarman was also probably a Gupta 
princess named Upa-Gupta. In the Haraha inscrip¬ 
tion Isanavarman, son of Isvaravarman and Upa- 
Gupta,® claims victories over the Andbras, 4 the Sulikas 
and the Gaudas and is the first to assume the 

Imperial title of Maharajadhimja. It was this which 
probably brought him into conflict with king Kumara 

1 OH, p, 223. The connection of the Maukharis with Gaya is very old. 
This is proved by the clay seal with the inscription MokhaHia, or MokkobViatn 
(Fleet, Oil, 14), to which attention has already been drawn above. A reference 
to the Moknris seems also to occur in the Chandra valli Stone Inscription of the 
Kftdatnba king Mayura£arman ( Arch, Survey of Mysore, A. B. 1929, pp. £0 if). 
Dr, Tripath i findi a possible reference in the Mahdbhdshya (JBQRS, 1934, March), 
For the Badv& ing., see Ep. Jnd., XXIII, 42 ff. (AJtek&r). 

2 In literature the Maukbsri line of U, F. is associated with the city cf Kanauj 
which may have been the capital at one time, Cf , C. V* Yaidya, Mediaeval 
Hindu India, I, pp. 9, 33 ; Aravamutban, the Kaveri, the Maukharis and the 
Samgant Age, p* 101, Hiuen Tseng, however, declares Kanauj to have been* 
included within thn realm of the House of Pusbyabhuti even before Haraha, 

A Gupta noble was in possession of Kugasthala (Kanauj) for some time after 
the death of It&jyavardhana and before the rile of Haraha- [Harsha Charita, 
Parab's ed., pp, 226, 249), 

3 Fleet, OIL 220. 

* The victory over the Andhras is also alluded to in the Jaunpur stone 
inscription (CII, p. 230) which, according to Fleet, also seems to refer to a 
conflict with Dbara, the capital of Western Malava (?). Dr. Baiak thinks 
that Dhdrd in this passage refers to the edge of the sword 1 Hist , N, E , 
Ind., 109|, 
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Gupta III. 1 Thus began a duel between the Maukharia and 
the Guptas which ended only when the latter with the 
help of the Gaudas wiped out the Maukhari power in the 
time of Grahavarman, brother-in-law of Harshavardhana. 2 3 

We have seen that I4anavarman’s mother and grand¬ 
mother were probably Gupta princesses. The mother of 
Prabhabaravardhana, the other empire-builder of the 
second half of the sixth century, appears also to have 
been a Gupta princess. It seems that the Gupta marriages 
in this period were as efficacious in stimulating imperial 
ambition 8 as the Lichcbhavi marriages of more ancient 
times. 

Kumara Gupta III claims to have “churned that 
formidable milk-ocean, the cause of the attainment of 
fortune, which was the army of the glorious ISanavarman, 
a very moon among kings. ” 4 * * * This is not an empty boast, 
for the Maukhari records do not claim any victory over 
the Guptas. Kumar Gupta Ill’s funeral rites took 
place at Prayaga which probably formed a part of his 
dominions. 

The son and successor of this king was Damodara 
Gupta. He continued the struggle with the Ma-ukharis* 
and fell fighting against them. “Breaking up the proudly 
stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to the 

1 Any one acquainted with the history of Europe knows that enmuerstion as 
I, II, III etc, need not imply that the kings in question belonged to the aarne 

dynasty, 

* The successors of Grahavarman may have survived as petty nobles. 
With them a “Later Gupta” king contracted a matrimonial alliance in the seventh 
century A, D. 

3 Cf # Hoerale, JEAS, 1903, p. 557, 

4 ApbsatJ Ins, 

* The Maukhari opponent of Damodara Gupta was either Suryavartnau or 

Sarvavarman (both being sons of lAauavaman), if not I^anavann&n himself. 

A Suryavarman is described in the Sirpur stone inscription of Mabaiiva Gupta as 
“born in the unblemished family of the Varmans, great on account of their 

adhipafya (supremacy) over Magadha,” If this Suryavarman be identical with, 
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Maukhari, which had thrown aloft in battle the troops 
of the Hunas (in order to trample them to death), he 
became unconscious (and expired 1 in the fight).” 

Damodara Gupta was succeeded by his son Mahasena 
Gupta. He is probably the king of Malava, possibly 
Eastern Malwa, mentioned in the Harsha-charita, whose 
sons Kumara Gupta and Madhava Gupta were appointed 
to wait upon Rajya-vardhana and Harsha-vardhana by 
their father, king Prabhakara-vardhana of the Pusbya- 
bhuti family of Srlkantha (Tlianesar). The intimate 
relation between the family of Mahasena Gupta and that 
of Prabhakara-vardhana is proved by the Madhuban 
grant and the Soopat copper seal inscription of Harsh a 
which represent Mahasena Gupta Devi as the mother 
of Prabhakara, and the AphsatJ inscription of Adityasena 
which alludes to the association of Madhava Gupta, son 
of Mahasena Gupta, with Harsha. 

The Pushyabhuti alliance of Mahasena Gupta was 
probably due to his fear of the rising power of the 
Maukharis.® The policy was eminently successful, and 


nr s dacendwt of, Suryavartnsn, the son of ISanavarman, then it is certain 
uat ur a time the supremacy of Magadha passed from the hands of the Guptas 
,!*. th ° Maol£baris - The Deo-Baraijhrk Inscription {Shahabad District) of 
j' a 1 GuptB 11 aIso Wir. PP. 316-3X6) that the Maukbaris Sarvavarman 

f T8 ° f,VarDlin he!d a considersble part of Magadha some time after 

'IT. T - Mter the l0M oI Magadha the later Guptas were spparentlr 
con ne^ to Malava," till Mahasena Gopta once more pushed his conquests as 
far ai the Lanhitva, 

' Reference to UahUhirata XII. 99, 46-47; Rtghutamia, VII. S3; 

• I , 1 ' 119: Rd > ataTak ^h I. 68, shows that the objections raised 
Til T eUti0D ° f P ‘ Wt are inTalid - significance of the touch of 

Bh od C W ‘ 9 v f m o ft ° m 9 haman bei “ 8 - * "Mf a writer in 

India * ° m ' V ° ‘ * SDd “ reTiewer of Dr - Tripathi'a History of Andtnt 

fo.,Hk t D t ,° f ° ther * gBr4,Blve 9tatM mentioned in the beginning of the 

re eir; r a K f ; b : ** passage roly have 

about A D 6 aq t ! who finaiiy ousted the Guptas from Vidua in or 
e Katacbchuri (Kalachnri) dominions included the La|a 
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during bis reign vve do not hear of any struggle with that 
family. But a now danger threatened from the east, 
A strong monarchy was at this time established in 
Kaiiinrupa by a line of princes who claimed descent from 
Bhagadatta. King SusUmuvarumn 1 of this family came 
into conflict with Mahascna Gupta and was defeated. 
’'The mighty fame of MabSsena Gupta,*' says the Aphsad 
inscription, ’marked with honour of victory in war over 

the illustrious Susthitavarmau _ is still oonstaully sung 

on the banks of the river Ijohuya," 

Between Mah&sena Gupta, the contemporary of 
I’rahhakara-vardluina, and his younger or youngest sou 
Mrullinva Gupta, the contemporary of Harsha, we have to 
pilot* a king named Deva Gupta IF who is mentioned by 
name in the Mudhubun and Banskhera inscriptions of 
ITarsba as the most prominent among the kings “who 
resembled wicked horses/’ who were all punished and 
restrained in their evil career by Riijya-yard bairn. As the 
Gupta princes arc uniformly connected with Malava in the 
Harsfui-charitu there can be no dnubt that the wicked Deva 
Gupta is identical with the wicked lord of Malava who cut 
off Grahavarman Maukbari, and who was himself defected 
"with ridiculous ease** by Rfijya-vnrdhana. 1 It is difficult 


r QiiQlrj is thi 1 l*tter pifl of ihe piith isd firal (Jmd^p tif l \±J ictceUH CflD t [jrJ 
A.I>. (Dubffuil, A.IMV, KSf. 

1 tba HJdhuimpiir pits**. A vritef in the J HAS W IftIth the Ihoorj 
lls ** BuilbtuiTiriniB mi ft H&siitbiri ml ■ fci 0 ^ at Kitn&riipi. But fio 
Miriklmti kin^ of lUt sumii kaaw^& Thi imiijdtUi du of 3tulk(tft?fttm.iu milk 
tljp r ^*r L4ihj* or Brabinopolrv cfcorfy ilictfra shat the kin^ of ihai u*jjj c 

"ji'Dei’^ccJ jn [ht XidhuupStr plat^a ii instil, 

a TEhs Brti[jpmi Chandra Gupso H mi l>m Qupti L 

3 Is ii difiSnuU to b^Lsi*. m Aom one writer, il?*; tht Mi]*ta iaugmiti 
^ &»b*T*nnjft£ arul Rijjjri-nriftariB irii BljdiHiBr*> of lb* Kalichun (Kn^h- 
^hurij tetnilj* Hid that a th* emft* ihan it ii totfeer *i I tii riling that i ibadraj 
\iki_- DcTBgflpUi m'd not BBddbtt»ri<a f would ho ■ [iooj it!iy Prtectcd in thfr 
^graphic tea rdi qf the rime of Hfiftbi* for prcinjiiieot antic* unmag "the kmgi 
«ba reictnbhM] w it led hor*» p t+ who fKvfrred pumihmeDt It Ibt iiltidft id 
iiftjUoa* it i* ih& 'GupuV wbo ore wjlh Mlm?* iq ;bt Hatth*. 
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to determine the position of Deva Gupta in the dynastic 
list of the Guptas. He may have been the eldest son of 
Mabssena Gupta, and an elder brother of Kumira Gupta 
and Madhava Gupta. 1 His Dame is omitted in the Apbsad 
list of kings, just as the name of Skanda Gupta is omitted 
in the Bhitari list. 

Shortly before his death, king Prablmkara-vardh&na had 
given his daughter Rajyadri in marrige to Grahnvnrman, 
the eldest son of the Mnukhari king Avan Li var man. The 
alliance of the I’ushyubhulis with the sworn enemies of 
his family must lia\e alienated Dev a Gupta, who formed a 
counter-alliance with the Gaudas whose hostility towards 
the Mnukhari* dated from the reign of T&auavnrman. Aa 
soon as Pmbhfiknrn died the Gupta king and the Gan da 
king, Snsafika, 2 seem to have made a joint attack on the 
Mpuklmri kingdom. "Graha-varman was by the wicked 
raja of Malava cut off from the living along with his noble 
deeds, Rajya^ri also, the princess, was confined like a 
brigand'. 1 ) wife with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet 


rJiariM ftSncli dm In nujittlj prilli m-nTn Lj 11 lln- n-rtviift tit ItijyaJrK. Tine fiWi 
trieQlifiurti m cOEHaocLion with thr Iraflin fni* mf ihu bJl tit iht Mmkhurirt, I lie 
through whifib HijjTAfrT paiMd, &tad (h? ilrup^lia iq whji'fe Ui-Ji 
th^Uemw eogijted. inclad? Guptai end Otn^iii but m Kv^mfltclmri Icing* 

1 HocrnFei JBAS, TC*09 t p. JSG3. Thu tomtit km, bowatar, eaodut h* 
Alt a WAll^nlaM Lulled fart, ft'* it^iplA m&f hittp EOpmuitad a cnlUteriJ 
but of ibt MUava hift.iSj who efintinurd la [yuiitie a pclicv Ikp-iEv to ih? 
Euihjibhfltiv And Ibfc Miuktmni, whita Kuiuifi, Ml4limTA K ib? <3uf4n A'lcZ^nfm 
wlo OOUomd ui the ftcap? cl KfjjAlrl from Hu£mII»|a {Kaw#! arnS 

AdilyiiirDSi, «qji of "Midhnvn* whij ynvo hn diogtibl itl to A U*obltkfi ( 

m±y bfcve btkngad tu a frlfmijPy branch, 

1 Titers it uo ituon co believer tbAt bcJtngH to I he Gupta family 

AiLkn, fiuyifa CwTfif* lx it), E*cn, if it he pruv*d tbiit lair had ■ fc-oondaij 

L-arnt. tfumhm Gup: a, that hy Ua*IT ran nut r«4*bll»h a I'ontiKtilnD with lhe 
Gullit lin? jn \ivw fcF la I iht ALbcQCfr i>f anj refa [Alice to hit ■appeal OuptA 
iMhify in bin own *eel milrti iiu n or in ihe rr-'OfJ of bit feudfltolim, (hi U*a 
ui>i uf ibe ."'i aHiJjJh Pd/d In I bit I.'u■" niiJcl of Lba LLitiii] adh h (if) bll (j«t ■ •]■ ■■ 
ftiftONrlioUp The fpiltrtl applied to thn G ru tijji a of Ibu tiseib 

rcnluFj A. D., r»n hprdly reg tided at nti ippttite cbDUrACttFiittipn til Uh= 
Gnpiaa ol Maj^idhi* rrayijp or MuSta. 
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fiml cist into prison at Kanyakubja." "The villain, 
deeming the army leader loss purposes to invade and seise 
this country (Thanesar) as well.'" Rfijya-vftrdhana, though 
ile routed the Mil lava army "with ridiculous case," was 
'allured to confidence by fake civilities on the part of t ha 
overlord of Gauda, and then weaponless, confiding and 
alone despatched in his own quarters.” 

To meet (he formidable league between the Guptas 
and the Gatidas, Harsh a, the successor of Rajya-rardhana, 
concluded an alliance with BhSskara-varman, king of 
KliuariJpn, whose father Snath itg-varmaa Mrigafikn had 
fought against Mahaseni Gupta. This alliance was 
disastrous for the Gaudas as we know from the Nidhanapur 
plates of Bhdskara. At the time of the issuing of the 
plates Bhflskaru-varman was in possession of the ci fcy of 
Ivarnasuviirna that had once been the capital of the 
Gauda king, Sa&ihka, whose death took place some time 
between A.D (U9 and 6^7, The king overthrown by 
Bhaskara-vartnan may have been Jayanaga (nAgardja- 
sumfthoayn Qaudariijn, the king of Gauda named Nflga, 
successor of Som&khya or Sashka), whose name is disclosed 
by the VappaghoSbavata inscription. 1 The Ganfla people, 
however, did not tamely acquiesce in the loss of their 
independence. They became n thorn in the side of 
Kanauj and Kainarflpa, and tlieir hostility towards those 
two powers was inherited by the Pflla and Bena successors 
Of Sa&ftka. 

In or ai>ouL A.D. 608 the Guptas seem to have lost 
^ idifo to the Katnchchuris. Vfagadhu wits held ft little 
before A.D. 687 by Pfirpavannun. Madhava Gupta, the 
younger 0 r youngest son of Mahasena Gupta, remained a 
subordinate ally of Harsba of Thune&m and Kanauj and 

1 Uarihu-thunta, fjjk^hhttta H, p. 183. 

i.fi. Inil., XVIII, P(1. jfl ff; I 'V.I.'P'J, ,-J. 0. S.i.li., 

f- flJlbi. The runiv Jayn 1* iliu givi II in tin- ivj.i l,. 

TI— 1P2U p 
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apparently resided at bis court. In tlie period 618-27, 
Harslia “punished the kings of four parts of India” and in 
611 assumed the title of King of Magadha. 1 After his 
death the Gupta sovereignty in Magadha was revived by 
Adityasena, a prince of remarkable vigour and ability, 
who found his opportunity in the commotion which 
followed the usurpation of Harsha’s throne by Arjuna (?). 
For this “Later Gupta” king we have a number of inscrip¬ 
tions which prove that he ruled over a wide territory 
extending to the shores of the oceans. The Aphsad, 
Shah pur and Mandara inscriptions recognise his undisputed 
possession of south and part of east Bihar. A Deoghar ins¬ 
cription, noticed by Fleet, 3 describes him as the ruler of 
the whole earth up to the shores of the seas, and the per¬ 
former of the Ascamedha and the other great sacrifices. 
He renewed contact with the Gaudas as well as the 
Maukharis and received a Gauda named Suksbamsiva in 
his service. A Maukhari chief, Bbogavarman, accepted 
the hands of his daughter 1 and presumably became his 
subordinate ally. The Deo-Baranark inscription refers 
to the Juyaskandhdvnra of his great-grandson Jlvita 
Gupta II at Gomatlkottaka. This clearly suggests that the 
so-called Later Guptas, and not the Maukharis, dominated 
about this time the Gomatl valley in the Madhya-desa. 
The Mandara inscription applies to Adityasena the 
imperial titles of Parama-bhattaraka and Maharajadhiraja. 
W e learn from the Shahpur stone image inscription that 
he was ruling in, the year A.D. 672-73. It is not im¬ 
probable that he or his son Deva Gupta (III) is the 
bakaloltara-patha-natha , lord of the whole of North India, 


1 Ind. a«t„ IX. 19, 

CII, p. '-13 n. Aditya is said to have performed three Afvamedha sacrifices. 
5 Kjelhorn, INI, 541. 
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who was defeated by the Chalukya kings Vinayaditya 
(A.D. 6S0-9C) and Vijayaditya, 1 

We learn from the Deo-Baranark inscription that 
Adityasena was succeeded by his son Deva Gupta (III), 
who in his turn was succeeded by his son Vishnu 
Gupta (II). 3 The last king was Junta Gupta II, son of 
Vishnu. All these kings continued to assume imperial titles. 
That these were not empty forms appears from the records 
of the Western Chalukyas of ‘ Vatapi which testify to the 
existence of a Pan-North Indian empire in the last quarter 
of the seventh century A. D. The only North Indian 
sovereigns, Uttarapatha-natha, who laid claim to the 
imperial dignity during this period, and actually 
dominated Magadha and the Madhya deia as is proved by 
the Aphsad and Deo-Baranark inscriptions, were Aditya¬ 
sena and his successors. 11 

The Gupta empire was probably finally destroyed by 
the Gaudas who could never forgive Madhava Gupta’s 
desertion of their cause and who may have grown 
powerful in the service of Adityasena. In the time of 
YaSovarman of Kanauj, i.e., in the first half of the eighth 
century A. D., a Gauda king occupied the throne of 
Magadha. 4 

1 Bomb. Gaz . Vol* I, Part II, pp. 189, 36S, 371; and Keudur plates. 

* This king s?ems also to on mentioned in an inscription discovered at 
Maograon in the Buxar subdivision, 

* 3 For a carious reference to the Ghalukyas and king Jth-kwun {'Sun army 1 

1 Adityasena), ace IA, X, p. 110. 

* Of. the Gaudacaho by Yafepatiraja. Banerji confounds the Gam^s with 
the later Guptas. In the Hard ha Inscription the G&udis are associated with the 
sea-coast, Bamudrdsniyfl, while the later Guptas, as is well-known, had their 
centres in the hinterland including Magadha and Malwa, The people on the 
seashore were, according to the evidence of the Aphsad Inscription, hostile to 
divita Gupta I. The PraSaslikdra of the ApbsacJ record ie expressly mentioned 
aa a Gaudls, a designation that is never applied to his patrons. The faintly of 
Kfisb^a Gupta is aimpty characterised a* Sadvafaia and there is not the slightest 
hint that the kings of the line and their panegyrist belonged to the same 
nuionatity. The fact that GainJi is the designation of the lord of Magadha 
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Petty Gupta Princes, apparently connected with the 
imperial line, ruled in the Kanarese districts during the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries A.D. and are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in inscriptions. Evidence of an earlier 
connection of the Guptas with the Kanarese country is 
furnished by the Talaguud inscription which says that 
Kakustha-varman of the Kadaraba dynasty gave his 
daughters in marriage to the Gupta and other kings. In 
the fifth or sixth century A. D. the Vakataka king 
Narendrasena, a descendant of Chandra Gupta II 
Vikramaditya through his daughter Prabhavati Gupta, 
is said to have married a princess of Kuntala, i.e., of the 
Kauarese region. 1 Curiously enough, the Gutta or Gupta 
chiefs of the Kanarese country claimed descent from 
Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya,- lord of Ujjayinl. 3 


in the days of Yasovarwsn early in the eighth century cannot be takra to prove 
that Ganda anil later Gupta are interchangeable t-rms. In this period lordship 
of Mngadba is not inseparably connected only with later Gupta lineage. Cl. 
the passage Magadhitipatyamahaiam jdta kale varmanam, which proves the 
aistence of non -Gupta lines among rulers of Magadba in this age. 

1 Jouvsau-Dubrdui!, A HD, p. 76, 

2 Bomb, Gar., Vol. I, Part II, pp , 573-60. Sir R. G. Bbindsrkar. " J Peep 

mt ° the Earls HUtor V °f !adi <’ P- 60 I owe this reference to Dr. Bbandarkar. 
Xo\ ^ aCC ° Unt ° f th ° Later W13 first Polished in the JASB, 1920, 
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THE LATEST GUPTAS 

THE L4TEST GUPTAS 
Krishna Gupta 


Harsha Gupta 
Jlvata Gopta I 
IvumAra Gupta III 
Datuodara Gupta 


Harivamjac Maukhari 


J Harsb a Goptft = Adilya Tarn ian 
IsFarararju&n 

i 

Isanavarman A.D. 554 


I 


Mabasena Gupta 


Suryavarmati 
Pmhyabhutis 
Rajjasardhaua I 

PMafaasena Gupta = Iditjavardhaua 


J 

$>rrsTaiMH 

Avaulif armiod 
f 


Prabhaka ravardbana 


Deva Gupta II ?> Kumara Gupta M&dbava Gupta = &r!mati Devi 


T 


Ad it ji sent *= Kota a De v I 
A.B. 672*73 

Rajjavardhana II Harsha vardbana Kajya£ri “ Grabs vs rtnau 
A.D, 606-647 Maukhari 

I 

daughter = Dbmvasetia II of Valabhl 
A.D, 629-639 


Bbogavannau “daughter 
Maukhari 

Vatsa Devi 


Deva Gupta III=KaaiaIi Devi 
\i$hp.u Gupta = Ijjadevi 

I 


i a ^ a fUiD-- aCllakr “ k ^ ma ^ 48 A D - ? or 759 Jivita Gupt# II 
A.D.tfJ-Ra^yamalr, daughter of Har^badeva 


1 A. Ghosh, Two kavkhari seals from Nalartda, Ep, ixiv, 285. We have 
reference to another son of Avautivanuan named Suva Of 

sterns to have succeeded bis father. Grahavanoan too, has rojal epithets in the 
Harsha-ehanta (pp, 149^ 183). The order of succession is not, however, clear 
from available evidence. 




















APPENDIX A. 

The Results of Anoka’s Propaganda in Western Asia. 1 2 

The vast region beyond the western frontiers of India came 
within the geographical horizon of Buddhist writers as early as 
the Baverii Jat aka , and possibly the Sussondi J at aka, and its 
princes figure not inconspicuously in Buddhist inscriptions of the 
third century B.C* The records of Asoka show that the eyes 
of the imperial missionary of Magadha were turned more to 
the W est than to the East ; and even the traditional account 
of early Buddhist proselytising efforts given in the chronicles 
of Ceylon," does not omit to mention the country of the Yonas 
where Maharakkbiia ft delivered in the midst of the people the 

Kdlakdfdina suit unto in consequence of which a hundred and 
seventy thousand living beings attained to the reward of the 
path (of salvation) and ten thousand received the pabbajjd.” 
It will perhaps be argued that the Yona country mentioned in 
the chronicles is to be identified with some district in the Kabul 
valley, and is not to be taken to refer to the realm of 
“ Antiochos/ the Yonu king, and the kings, the neighbours of 
that Antiocbos, namely, Ptolemy, An^gonos, Magas and 
Alexander/' mentioned in the second and the thirteenth rock 
edicts of Asoka. Rhys Davids, in fact, is inclined to regard the 
declaration in these edicts about the success of Anoka*s 

1 Mainly an extract from an article published in Ihe Buddhistic Studies ted. 
B. C. Daw). 

2 AfaJiuram&i, Cb, X1L 

Dr. Jari Charpentier has contributed a paper to A Volume of Indian Studies 
presented to Professor E. J. Mapson in which he revives the suggestion of Prinsep 
(Hultssch, Asoka, xxxi) that ** Aiiitjyaka ** referred t*? by Asoka is Antiocbo^ 
Beter (c 281-61), and not his son Antiochos Tbeos (261^46). But hii theory 
requires that Chandragupta ascended the throne in 327*35 B.C., that he 

was identical with Xandratnes and that the story of his visit to Alexander (recorded 
by Justin and Plutarch) i* a myth. The theory is opposed not only to the evidence 
of Justin and Plutarch, bat to the known facts about the ancestry of Chandragupta. 
Unlike Xandrames, Cbandragupta is nowhere represented as of barber origrn. 
His paternal ancestors are described as rulers by Brab mantes I and Buddhist 
writers alike. 
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missionary propaganda in the realms of 5ona princes as mere 
“royal rhodomontade”, “It is quite likely,” says he, “that the 
Greek kings are only thrown in by way of make-weight, as it 
were; and that no emissaries had been actually sent there at 
ail.” 1 Sir Flinders Petrie is, however, of opinion that in the 
Ptolemaic Period Buddhism and Buddhist festivals bad alreadv 
reached the shores of Egypt. He infers this from Indiau figures 
found at Memphis. An epigraph from the Thebaid mentions as 
the dedicator “Sophon the Indian”. 3 

Alberuni, 3 writing in the eleventh century A. D. says, “In 
former times Khurasan, Persis, Irak, Mosul, the country up to 
the frontier of Syria, was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went 
forth from Adbarbaijan and preached Magi am in Balkh (Baktra). 
His doctrine came into favour with king Gushtasp, and his son 
Isfendiyad spread the new faith both in East and West, both by 
toice and by treaties. He founded fire-temples through his 
whole Empire, from the frontiers of China to those of the Greek 
Empire. The succeeding kings made their religion (i.e., Zoroas¬ 
trianism) the obligatory state-religion for Persis and Irak. In 
consequence the Buddhists were banished from those countries, 

and had to emigrate to the countries east of Balkh.Then 

came Islam.” The above account may not be correct in all its 
particulars. The statement that Buddhism flourished in the 
countries of Western Asia before Zoroaster is clearly wrong. 
But the prevalence of the religion of Sakyamuni in parts of 
Western Asia in a period considerably anterior to Alberuni 
and its suppression by Zoroastrianism and Islam may well be 
based upon fact. The antagonism of Buddhism to the fire- 
cult is hinted at in the Bhuridatta Jdtaka.* It has even been 
suggested that ZoroaBtrian scriptures allude to disputes with 
the Buddhists.* 

Four centuries before Alberuni, Hiuen Tsang bore witness 
to tbe fact tbat Lang kie(ka)-lo, a country subject to Persia, 
contained above 100 monasteries and more than 6,000 Brethren 

} Buddhist India., p. 2$8. 

" MahafTj,. A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty f 155 f. 

3 SwJrnu, Alberuni's India, Vol I, p* 21. 

1 No* 543* 

6 Sir Charles Eliot. Hinduism and Buddhism, III, 450* 
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who applied themsdrea , 0 t h e study of the Great and 
LttiJe "Vehicles'Persia (Bo-h^aee) itself contained two 
or three SaAghArdma*, with several hundred priests, who 
principally etndied the teaching of the Little Vehicle according 
to the SantaHlivedin school. Tho pdtra of Sabya Suddha was 
m tl«» country, in the King's palace.* 

The Chinese pilgrim did uot pmlmbfy personally Wait Persia. 
Hut no doubt need bo entertained regarding the eristenco of 
J ". comm,it,|t t« awl ^flrighdrdTnos or monasteries in Triin, 
Stem d™ a Buddhist monastery in terminal marshes 
of the Hehuund" i., Seistfin.* M5oi, the founder of the Mantchman 
f™' who was born in A.D, 315-16, at Gfesiphon in Babylonia 
and began to preach his gospel probably j n A.D. 242, shows n«- 

T^ b H 'T* 01 Bu<WWrt ^ his book 

Xh>,bnrqfin (Shapurakh^ be speaks 0 f the Buddha as a 

messenger of God. Legge and Eliot refer to a Mamcb^n 
treatiw which has the form D f a Buddhist Sutra. It sp e fl ks of 
ilam as the Talkagata and mentions Buddhas aad the 
Bunyin Nanjb** Cafefo^ of ike Chine* 

” 0/ j he Buddhist Tfipiytkat App t n No { ^ hftV6 

n l ° * Jmu i’ nn,e who « Buddhist dramas 

or monk before A.D. IT., In hi, IK**, of Pine Art in India 
^d Ceylon, Dr. Vincent Smith refers to a picture of a four- 

° r BaiUMttwm in the guise of a Persian 
with black heard and whiskers, holding a thnoderboh, fex/m) in 

'l Cft whicb hflfi hesn *»■« ^ - place called Dandan- 

/ Iq m riirklfitlln Such %“«* are undoubtedly the products 
° f BuddIliBin raust have developed in Ms, and 

?D ^ ^ ***** ! ' S late Bfi tll « century 

V'.‘ W tHe ,Ul * USSJ - ned b > Dr. Smith to the fresco or 

tz^r'" 8 * - wooa «•— - 

ft IS difficult to say to what extent Buddhist literature made 
us influence felt in Western Asia. Sir Charles Eliot points 

Chwa^Yl . 0> 1> ' C ,Vwt ™ Vot. l\, pp. 27T 78; tVnw Tuan 

mAS.^\ 0 ,-n,h J°***ol. F„b., iBii, JOB, ill; 
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oat the close resemblance between certain Manichsean works 
and the Buddhist Suttas and the Pdtimokkha, and says that 
according to Cyril of Jerusalem, the Manichsean scriptures 
were written by one Scythianus and revised by his disciple 
Terebinth us who changed his name to Boddas. 1 He finds in 
this jumble" allusions to Buddha Siikyamuni and the Bo-tree. 
It rn^y further be pointed out that some Jdtaka tales show a 
surprising similarity to some of the stories in the Arabian 
Nights. The Samugga Jdtaka', for instance, tells the story of 
the demon who put his beautiful wife in a box and guarded her 
m this manner in order that she might not go astray/ But 
this did not prevent her from taking pleasure with others. 
The tale in all its essentials recurs in the Arabian Nights. 3 

The Jdfaka verse, 

“He his true bliss in solitude will find, 

Afar from woman and her treachery” 
is comparable to the statement of the poet in the Arabian Nights: 

"Never trust in women ; nor rely upon their vows ; 

For their pleasure and displeasure depend upon their passions. 

They offer a false affection ; 

For perfidy lurks within their clothing.” 

Whatever may be the case at the present day, in times gone 
b y Western Asia was clearly not-altogether outside the sphere of 
the intellectual and spiritual conquests of Buddhism. 


• 1 Cf. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 185. 

Terebinthos proclaimed himself learned in all the wisdom of the Egjptians and 
S a ve oat that his name was no longer Terebinthns but that he was a new Buddha 
iBuddas) and that he was born of a virgin. Terebinthus was the disciple of 
ylbiaaus, who was a Saracen born in Palestine and who traded with India.” 

2 No. 436 

3 Burton. The Book of the Thousand Wights, 1.12ff; Olcott, Stories from 
. ' Arabian Nights, p. 8; line’s Arabian Nights, pp. 8-9. A similar story 
w found in Lambaka X, taranga 8 of the Katha-sarit-sagara ; p enzer 

** Ocean of Story, Vol. V. pp. 151-53. ‘'So attachment to women, the result of 
ft stuation produces misery to ali men. But indifference to them produces in the 
‘seeming emancipation from the bonds of existence.” 

78—15293 






APPENDIX B. 


A Note on the Crrono logical Helatfon of Kanishea 
and Eudradaman jj 

Some years ago’ Mr. HarieharaD Gfaopb and Professor Jaja- 
ebandra Vidynlajikar com rib a ted two very interesting notes 
on the date of Kanifhka. The latter upholds the theory of 
Dr + Slen Konow, fortified by the calculations of Pr> Van Wijk F 
that the ereat Kurhan Emperor b^gan his rule in A-D-138 29, and 
criticises the view put forward m this work that Kaniehka Pa 
rale in the “Lower Indus Vallny" (this and not **Sind," is 
the expression actually used) could not have synchronised 
with that of Endradamsin T, who* -K did not owe bis position 
as Mcthakshairapu to anybody else/ 1 * 3 The conclusions of 
Professor Ko now ami Dr, Van Wijk are admittedly hypotheti¬ 
cal# and little more need be said about them after the illuminat¬ 
ing ohservfltjbtiri of Professor Bapson in JRAS, 1030* January* 
pp. 186-303. In the present rote we shall confine ourselves to 
an examination of the critic jam of Professor JayachAndra 
Vidyalankat and Mr. Haricharan Ghoeh oF the views expressed 
in the preceding pages. 

The Professor has not a word to say about the contention 
that Kaoiahka's dates 1-23, Viwiahba'B dates 24-28# Huviflhka^ 
dates 3l^60 f and VaGudeva’a dates H7-&6 suggest s continuous 
reckoning. In other words, Kanishka was the originator 
of an era. But we know of no era current m North-Weet 
India which commenced in the ascend century A. D< 
He only takes comm] liable pains to prove that Rudra- 
daman's away over Sindhu-Sauvlra (which he identifier wHb 
modern Sitidi between 130 and 150 A- II does not imply control 
over Sui Vihar isnd Multan, and consequently Kanihhka's sove¬ 
reignty over Bui Vibar iu the year II of an era starting horn 
128-29 A.D., i + in or about 140 A.D., is not irreconcilable 

1 JWJ. MIKMW0.PP, ns u„ 

1 II1Q. V, Np. 1. ttinft, MOD, pp. ie T Be,in!i IBORS, &Y, p*rt* T 4 U 
MarcL^JifJ c, 1925, pp. 4T 00, 

3 TL* euimt rrc-wfdfrd JjlU of HuTi^ka ii doit knowo to h* tbi- jiMr 11^ 
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with the rnia uf the Great Satrap in Sindbu-Sauvira at about 
the same time. He is cot oblivion* of the difficulty of harmo¬ 
nising this limitation of Rudradaman's power with t^e known 
fact of the Great Satrap's campaign against tha Ysmdheyas 
m the course of which he claims to have nprooted chat powerful 
tribe " in their country proper which was to tha north of Sue 
'Vihiir ;md, according to the theory advocated by the Professor, 
** foruifJ[? P art of lianiwlika’a dominions " at that time. He meets 
the difficulty by saying that '* the pressure of the Kansans 
armies from the north had driven the Yauibeyse to the desert 
of Marwar*’. Such surmises to explain away inconvenient 
details, are, to say the least, not convincing, especially in view 
of the fact that Mam Jindtt separate mention in the inscription of 
Bndradaman as 3 territory under the rule of the mighty Satrap. 

But is the contention of the Professor that Bindhu-Saiivlre 
did not include the country up to Multan correct ? Albernni, 
who based his assertions on the geographical data of the 
f u ? (i lit is and the iff that, ’Uiihhita, made the dear glutament that 
SanvTra was equivalent re Multan and Jahtirir . 1 Against 
this Professor VuBafirikir quotes the evidence of Yuan 
Chwang who says that in his days '‘Mou-Jo-asn-pu-ln," *.*■ 
Mufa-stbnnti-pure or Muhin was a dependency of the* " Che-Em" 
or Takka country in the C. Pafi/ab, Ii should b- noted, how¬ 
ever, that the Chinese pilgrim is referring to political depen¬ 
dence, and not geographical inclusion. India was u deratuLmcy of 
Great Britain. But geographically it was not a puri o' the British 
I&lea, On the other hand. Alberuni d iea not give the slightest 
„ hin c that what he actually means by the equation " S-mvIra, 

Multan and Tahravar " is political subject ion of Multan t> Sind. 
His account here is purely geographical, and he is merely 
giving the name* of the countries, as taken from the SumftiM 
of Varahamihira with his own comments. Far from making 
Multan a political dependency of Sind he carefully distinguishes 
tc Sauvira, i.r,, Midi.in and Jahravir “ from " Sindhu " which ie 
mentioned separately. 

The view that ancient Sauvira was confined to Southern 
Sind and that Sindhu and Sanvira together correspond to 

1 . 303 - 
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moaem Sind, and nothing bat Sind, is a a supported by any 
parly evidence. Yuan Chwang went east from Sin-tu above 
900 Ji and, croaking to the east bank of the Indue, came to 
the JSIouJo-saQ-pii-lu country, 1 This proves that Sin-tu lay 
to the twt of Mou-Io-ean-pu lu {Multan}, and was situated 
on the west Bide of the Indus. The commentator of the K&ma- 
*J itra$ Qf v atsyayana makes the clear statement 1 S uMH i fafi l 
N'iw qfatffcr Gt^shsw vt^n^i The major part of 

modern Sind was dearly outside the geographical (as opposed to the 
political} limits of ancient -Sin-tu " or 8indhu and was,‘in the days 
of yuan Chwang, included 10 the countries of A-tieu-p’o chib-lo, 
Pi-ta-fibih-lo, and A-fan-lu. Part of the modern territory of 
Sind may have been included in Sauvira whose southern limits 
undoubtedly reached the sea, because the Milhuht-Pdnho 
mentions it in a list of countries where “ ships do congregate'*. 
We aro informed by the author of the Periplus that “ ships lie 
at anchor at Barbaricuos ” (at the mouth of the Indus). But the 
evidence of Alberuoi leaves no room for doubt that the northern 
limits of Bniivira reached Multan. A scholar like Alheruni 
thoroughly conversant with Puranic lore, i* not likely to make 
an unwarranted statement. In fact, ihe inclusion of Mulikn 
within Bauvira receives sirring confirmation from some of the 
Purfrids. The 6kandaj>urana t for itiKtance,* referring to the 
famous temple of the Bun at Mula-sth&na or Multan, cays that 
stood on the banks of the river Uevika (Devikata^a) 

?rat | 

In the A jfnipurdwe * the Devikii is brought into special * 
relations with the realm of flauvlra 

^i*toW f^wfrr %En» i tid n 

According to Tuan Chwang, Sin-tu and Multan were 
nejghbouring countries lying on opposite aides of the Indus, 

1 ft-sartl rJiti.-n. p. 

1 ttra Hihott,.™. tb 274 

4 Cb.acw. 
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This is quite in accordance with the cjose association of Sindhu 
and Sauvlra in early literatnre. 

5ra^?r: l J 

Rudradaman s mastery over Sindhu and Sauvfra (in the sense 
in which these terms were understood by the Puranas, the 
commentator on the Kamasutras of Vatsyayana, Tuan Chwang 
3>nd Alberuni) is clearly irreconcilable with the simultaneous 
sovereignty of Kanishka over Sui Vihar. 

Apart from the identification of Sauvlra with Multan and 
Jahiavar, i3 it uureasonable to hold that a power which exercised 
sway over ancient Sindhu and Maru, and fought with the 

Yaudheyas of Johiyawar, had the Sui Vihar region under its 
control ? 

■ H. C. Ghosh asserts 1 * 3 that it cannot be proved that 
Rudradaman heid Sindhu and Sauvira some time from 136 A.D. 
at least. He also thinks that the argument that Kanishka started 
an era ” involves a petitio principii." Now, we know that by 
150 A.D. Rudradaman was “ the lord of the whole of eastern 
and western Ikaravanti, Anupanivrid, Anartta, Surashtra, 
Svabhra, Marn, Kachchha, Sindhu, Sauvlra, Kukura, Aparanta, 
Niabada, and other territories gained by bis own valour.” The 
conquest of so many countries must have taken a long time, 
and the Andhau inscriptions show that one of the countries, at 
any rate, namely, Kachchha, had come under the sway of the 
Great Satrap as early as 130 A D. On p. 277 of the Political 
History of Ancient India (second edition) it has been pointed 
out that “ the name of the capital of Scythia (t'.e., the Lower 
Indus Valley) in the time of the Periplus was Minnagara, and 
this was evidently derived from the city of Min in Sakasthana 
mentioned by Isidore. Rapson points out that one of the 
most characteristic features in the name of the western 

1 Mbh., m, Ch. 266. 

1 Mbh., Ill, Cb. 266. 

3 Mbh., HI, Ch. 270. 

* IHQ. 1922, p. 79. 
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Kshatrapas of Caehtana's line, viz., * Daman' {-dama) 10 found 
also in the name of a prince of the Drangiamau bouw of 
Wooes,. Lastly, the Karddamafcfl family, from which the 
daughter of the MnhAkshatrapn Hudra claimed descent, appa- 
rently derived its name from the Eaiddnms. river in Persia." 

The facts noted above indicate that the Sake sept to which 
Oh ash tana and Rudradaman belonged came from Safest hint 
m IrSo through the Tvower Indus Valley to Catch and other 
places, in Western India. In view of this and the contiguity of 
Cutch to the Lower Judas Valley, it j s permissible to think 
that the date of the earnest of Sindhn and BativTra could not 
have been lar removed from, and may have even preceded, 
ihai of Cu.iIi (Kachchha.r. As the great Satrap retained bis 
bold on these provinces till 150 A.D. it stands to reason that he 
was (heir ruler from c. 180 AJ>. 

Ab to the second contention of Mr. Ghosh, it may be pointed 
out that Kanishka’s dates 1-23, Vaaishba’s dates ^4-28, Huvishk&'s 
dates 28-60, and Vasudcva'* dates 67-08, do suggest a continuous 
reckoning. To deny that Kaniabfe started an era is tanta¬ 
mount to saying that the dates of hie succ-jEvors, Vasrshka, 
Huvishba, and Vnaudeva are regnal years. But no serious 
student will contend that VSemteva'a dates <37-03 are to be 
taken as regnal years. 
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APPENDIX C. 

A Note on tub Latrp. Guptas. 1 

It was recently urged by Professor R. D. Bsuerji that 
Mahasena Gupta of the Apbsarl inscription, father of Mid Lava 
Gupta, the associate of Harsh*, could not hare boon » king of East 
Ml lava, and secondly. that Suatbitavarman whose defeat at the 
hands of Mohtisena Gupta, in the Dobiis or liaahitya region, 
ie mentioned in the Apbuad inscription, was not u Muukhari, 
hut a king of Kainarupn, 

The second proposition will be readily accepted by all careful 
students of tho A pi i sad epigraph and the Xidlmniipur plate 
inscription, though some western scholars are still, I know not 
why, of a contrary opinion.* As to the first point, vit., whether 
Alahasena Gupta was a direct ruler of East M»hva or of 
Magadba, a student will hare to take note of the following 
facts :— 

<f> In the Did-Bara nark Inscription of Jlvjta Gupta II, 
which records the continuance of the grant of a 
village* in South Bihar, we haw reference to 
Blladitya-deva, and after him, to the Muukharis Szirva- 
varmrm and Avnnti-varman. Not a word is said about 
their later Gupta contemporaries in connection with 
the previous grants of the village. The inscription is 
no doubt damaged, but the sovereignty of Sarva- 
varum□ and Avail Li-varum n undoubtedly precludes 
the possibility of the direct rule of their contemporaries 
of the latex Gupta line. 


1 M»ioly h Mtnft fwsn to Julwli* pabllsbeil ii) /HORS, Scpt.-Dec., tea?, 
pp. SGI It. 

* ihas, ms, jaiy, pfz. as'jf. 

* Dr, It. u. M»i iNiJat’l juy^eitiDu (hut t,h< tiIUjs Id quMtjon mij Litf 
d lit Bated 1 b U, P. bat beep conniunLrJ ttpon by Dr. Sircar wh,> painl* 

tli»l Fleet's miin| uf ibr 11 nme of lire village ( on which Dr. Hijnmdar twi 
oondti*dun- I it IcalMiM! tci! BniCCepiibJe, 
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(**) Inscription a discovered in the Barabor and Nagarjum 
hill caves disclose the existence of another line of 
Mauhtmn "Varujans" who were feudatory {(adman ta) 
chiefs of the Gjyi district in the time of the later 
Gupta*. 

fiii) 1 uan Clurang who visited Magadha In the time of 
Harsba to on lions Puri) a-v arm an as the occupant 
of the throne of Magadba. 1 He does not say a word 
about Mttdliiiva Gupta or his father in connection 
with Mngadha. 

til?) Buna indeed, refers to M&dhava Gupta, the asso¬ 
ciate «f Harsho, but he expressly mentions his 
father os the king of Mi lava, and not of Magadba. 
The egi-sience of two associates of Hsreha, each 
bearing the name of Miidhava Gupta, one of whom 
wa* the eon of a king of Magadba, is not known 
to the biographer of the great emperor. 

From the evidence adduced above two facts emerge, eta., 
that tho father «f ihe only Midhava Gupta whom the bio¬ 
grapher of Harsha knew lo be the associate of his royal patron, 
was a king of Mi lava, and that before Horsha's conquest of 
the province in A. ]>. (i4l, T direct control over Magadba was 
exercised, not by the Guptas, but by the “Varmans'’. The 
memory of “Varman” tidhipalya (supremacy) over Magadba, had 
not died away even in the time of the Sirpur atone inscription 
of MahMiva Gupta. 

The only relevant argument that Professor Banerji urged 
against the view that Mahisena Gupta, the father of Mad have 
Gupta, ibe associate of Harsha, was “probably " 3 a king of 
blalava, is that "it was impossible for a king of M&lava to 
roach tho bonks of the Laufaiijs without strenuous opposition 
from tho kings" who governed the intervening region. But 
how did Professor Banerji solve the problem ? By making 
Mahusena Gupta king of Magadha, and axsurmny that "Assam 

1 W»tkn, nr, 11 s. 

* Iml. 

* Falitl ‘ 0t mtl * r > <4 A "Cfrnt India. Stc ,nd Bttdisn, p. 3 7fc 
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very probably lay on bis frontier and Rad ha, and Vanga or 
Mithila and Varendra were included in his kingdom.*’ Any¬ 
thing in the nature of a proof he failed to give, but we were 
asked to accept his surmise because “in this case only is it 
possible for Mahasena Gupta to have fought with Susthita- 
^ varman of Assam.” 

Regarding the possibility of a king of Malava carrying his 
arms to the banks of the Lauhitya, attention may be invited 
to the Mandator inscription of Ya&idbarman. In the ease of 
Mahasena Gupta a careful student of the Aphsad inscription 
cannot fail to note that the way before him had been prepared 
by his immediate predecessors. Kumara Gupta, his grand¬ 
father, had pushed to Prayaga, while Damodara Gupta, father 
of Mahasena Gupta, claims to have “broken up the proudly 
stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to the Maukhari' 1 
—the same power which we have already seen, held control 
of Magadha a little before Harsha's conquest of the Province. 
The Gauda expansion had already been stopped for a time 
by the victories of X&Lnavarman Maukhari. What was there 
to prevent the son of Damodara Gupta (who must have assumed 
command after the death of his father on the battle-field) ’ 
from pushing on to the Lauhitya ? 


1 Cf. Flee! Corpus III, pp. 203, 306, Cf. also Virafayya motif ante, 606 a 1. 
T9—1S29B 
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Thje Decline op thr Hama enm EsH'inB.’ 

Towards ih e close of the fifth century A.I), the empire built 
up by the genitw of Samudra Gupta and Vikrtmiilitya was iflsf 
hastening towards dissolution, 8kund:i iiuptu (A M. 153-c. 467) 
was the last king of lire Early Gupta line who i* known to have 
com rolled the westernmost provinces. After A.P. 467 there it 
no evidence that the imperial Guptas had anything to do with 
SarJishtm or the major pari of Western M5Jwa/ Rudha Gupta 
tA.D. 176-77 to c. 493) waa probably the Iasi prince of 
the fauiijy to be implicitly obeyed on the hanks of the 
Gower Gances a« well ns the Narmada. The rulers who 
<ame afier him re! timed a precarious hold for Eotne time 
on Eastern Mulwtt and North Bengal. But they bad to 
fipbr with enemies on all side*, und, if a tradition recorded 


Ki™ published in the Ctfffstiu Ri’Tfeif. April, tnyt) 

TN identity c r ugrtsae lr=td (Prmjmff'rrihutj'j loopticBed, in wnn- clkn 
Willi Ihrv con Itera tion Ijf th(. terlj YaUbtrf fci Pg Dra.i n-ill) ij unknenro, Tbs 
‘■l.miK- that Lio W1» ft ftujjln, ihoBJlh plausible beta cnniillr-irn; protif, fjomt 
" l4} * tr511 otl lLe f * ct th* era ttwd it the Oapu er * 11C, V, UJfl/, 

Hat Ike UK of to m iDslitut.nl hy . dynasty 00 , olvayt fedicite pcfilual 

u. Urn | iDC . It mat simply h„ v * * s^raphical «0>ifif.»ae. » 
«MhnnatiDO of a ctutonj prevailing ,n a particular Inojlity, Kvcu undoubted 
n.pto VHBsals used I bo -Vilforo, K.trnrna Auntaf m ManduEof. Conversely the 
Uupift CT* it fund ared io re*iwi, r.j„ Sbutltot. bnycml ihe proper iiiuin of thr 
Cmpiro, Pi'jpur, too, lb. nil! pogjibty colon under I he cat'-JOi’J. n . n't ale 
nut *urc i.s to wbeth.r it forma \ ■ part of ilia stato of Kiimanflpa in the fumth 
coniurj A, D. Equally cooitctDra) i, the iJonUfi^iioc fl i <*, fU |,r in ^uL-itimi 
* 1,1111 W * ^VrrciKn of M*«dafar. The.rjc aB i j rcC ij!*tbn* in lh* 
■ scum of .‘tear ilia are al twit anprnfilnbJr. Sum Cuunrctjon of the later 
, 0 ,hJ! 0U P U *« * llh ll* Alandator tc«i w in W. Mil»« in ihe fin* 
r* I r at! tn, y pnaail.ljf be binted at by tie ripmlim 

,ripandtAo^ by tfa, fiapt* Iwdi' need >» the Mtodriw pnefreit or pnn*!* 
"roan. The term naif.a. may have rtferem* to the feet tint thafliiptM 
inns , r * Cl ,,f lint Ihs analapy Of XTiintldhifd gecurriuf ia ih' 1 

™ r ” " J ,D ‘ y *»*«**' rn. n«d- or tins' witboal 

abtut 6®a AJD ,PK ' 4 rC '* lM “ ,ub ' MuaR k,,Wi « ^laicr and tba Uuptu in ar 
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hy ./idasena,' rs to be be tiered, their j>ower collapsed in 
A.D. 551 (320 + 231): 

GuptSiiSth elm ititu-iinnijuin 
eka-trimfach cha ta rxh «i?i 
hifa-ridhlm udilhritant * 

Tiie supremacy over 5ryavarta then pitted t<j ihe houses of 
Mukhara few. A.D v ;l‘»4) a and Pii&hyabhud 'family of Harsh*, 
A.D. 606-471 under whom the centre of political gravity shifted 
from Magadha to Kanauj and [bat neighbourhood. Attempts 
were no doubt made by a lino of so-called later Guptas to 
restore Ihe fallen Fortunes of tlieir family, but these were not 
crowned with success till after the death of Hirsh a. 

The causes of the decline of the early Gupta Empire are not 
far to reck, though a detailed presentation of facts is impossible 
in view of the paucity of contemporary records. The broad out. 
line of the story i$, however, perfectly clear. The same causes 
were at work which proved so disastrous to the Turk] Sultanate 
of Delhi in the fourteenth century, and to the no-called Moghul 
Empire in the eighteenth. mV , outbreak of rebellions within, 
devastating invasions from without, the growth of & class of 
hereditary governors and other officials who commanded 
enormous influence in local centres, mid assumed the titles of 
Mah&riija and MaltdrSjadhirSja, and dissensions in the imperial 
family itself. 

Already in the time of Kntaara Gupta I. the stability of the 
empire was *:rioits|y threatened hy a turbulent people whose 
name is commonly read as Pushyamltra. The danger was averted 
by the crown prince Ska win Gupta Uut a more iormtriable 
enemy appeared from the steppe* nf Central Asia, Inscriptions 
discovered at ilbunrf, Kura. Gwalior and Erin, u% wall as the 
records of several Chinese pilgrims, prove that shortly after the 

i 4«nniM«. Ch, SO- * fall. Ant,, ISSii. 112; BA an./ Com., Vol., uj 

^ t?fi, tnd,, XtV, pp. 110-40; fRAS, JI118, St3t, Abadt thii Iiflm (A,£l 
« A. D S6i) o point'd out hy Du. DUttn»H *ad firear, kin? Hhdlivinn«o of 
A'um it feu act arrogating to himieir imporinl title* by <h-> perTomuioca of , a 
AtromrJhi Mcriiico. f/. iitaraturonis, bbtjhi, 1W |i $9, ctr;. fy. fnrf., 

18 f. Subwiutntly 8ilt»f opine* that he fiodf ooGupin your in the record. 
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tli.ilh of Kumim Gupta I, the tierce Huns swooped down upon 
Hie north-western provinces of the empire and eventually made 
themselves master* of the Faajiib and Eastern Milan. 

The newcomers were lung known to the people of India :is a 
Kite of Uitlandeifi ebsely associated with the Chinese* The 
M'lbttftslu' mentions them along with the Chinas, while the 
SfibhapuTTii of the jl/eftab/nirnta 1 includes them in a list of 

foreign tribes amongst whom the China* occupy the first 
place 

Cftindw Snkitfia tatM ch Odniti{rf Vartar&n Yimavdsmah 
VtTihnctjtinU) IldT^HnnmMut KHshnfin Hatm&vaiamdailtf, 

A verse in the Bhjihmapfirta* brings the Hans into relations 
with the Parasikss or Persians:— 


YflMnu* Chma-Kimboja datum MUohchhufiUnj^ 

SahridgrahSh Kulatiknicha lhind h Pdrasikaih safrti. 

This verse ib reminiscent of the period when the H hub came 
mto contact wiih the Sassanbn dynasty of Persia.* Kalidasa, 
too, placed the Bim close to Persia—in the natron-producing 
Country watered by the river VaAkshn, (he modern Osu*/ 
Early in the reign of the Emperor Skanda Gupta they poured 
mt« the Gupta Empire, but were at find beaten back. The 
repuhe of Lhe Duns is mentioned in the Bhitari Inscription and 
>6 also probably alluded to by the grammarian Chnndragoroin 
** a contemporary event/ With the pacing away of 
Skanda Gupta, however, all impediments to the steady advance 
of the invaders seem io have been remold and, if Somudevs, 
wJama contemporary of Krishna III, Rll«tyr*kuK is to bn . 


1 i m. 

1 ll.Sl.sy.ji 


»j Hi a 'T a tf lh " 0df ‘ i i0 lbil » *W. 1. i. icuiptisg to 

jListnT Tr CU4olA,tah * at «■«*****>>. CIs**, i. >'« 

n»Ui, t .. ft [.riiLorj JD CWnl Aba n- a r Kt,ot*n 

1 fces-fis. 


* E11L till ftditwo, p* M3. 

t-mpirti 0 f Crnt^J ] r f d . 

1 I"<1. *n!„ I?I3, 

* M. Anu t leac.iou. 


Uoa abo W.W, McOoircni, The Serif 
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believed, they penetrated into the Indian interior as far as 
Chitraknta . 1 They certainly conquered the Eran district 
(dinkrna praties a) in the northern part of the present Madhya 
FradeiSa. The principal centres of their power in India, in 
the time of their kings Toramana and Mihirakula, were 
Pawaiya on the Chinab* and Sakala, modern Sialkot, between 
the Chenab and the Degh, in the Upper Panjab. 

Next to the Hun inroads must be mentioned the ambition of 
generals and feudatories. In the time of the Emperor Skaqda 
Gupta, Surashtra was governed by a Goptri or Margrave named 
Parnadatta, who was appointed by tfie emperor himself to the 
Viceroyalty of the Far West. Shortly afterwards, Bhatarka, a chief 
of the Maitraka clan, established himself in this province as 
general or military governor, with his capital probably at Valabhi. 
He, as well as his immediate successor, Dharasena I, was satisfied 
with the title of Sendpati or general, but the next chief 
Dronasirhha, the second son of Bhatarka (A.D. 502-03) had to be 
installed a3 Maharaja by his suzerain. A branch of the dynasty 
established itself in Mo-la-po (Malavaka)" or the westernmost 
part of Malwa in the latter half of the sixth century, and made 
extensive conquests in the direction of the Sahya and Vindhya 
Hills/ Another, and a junior, branch continued to rule at 


Jainism ii! Northern India, 


Bhand Com. Vol, 216. ChitrakQts maj be Chitor in Ra-Wilm, n , 
RidU prC t aby ,! he eq “ al,J f famous Cbitrakuta oa ike Mandakiul' in Central 
J ^ eJ f ° f ‘ - Sbort tlIIje <iurio « h '» baaishmeut. A Huna- 
(Sp./nd. X301I102| d ^ ft ° 1C8CnpQ ° n 8S beiDg sitUdteJ ™ tke Malwa region 

' * JBORS. 1928, March, p. 33; C. J. Sbab, 

quotmg Kuvalatjamdld (? 8th century A, D.J, 

3 Smiths EHlp 4th edition, p. 3i3. 

Dharasena II, king of Valabhi* left two sons viz s5iladitva fT isi 
and Klmrsgralia I. The account of Hiuen Tmng fe eems to raffeent that h! h * 
U '*-' ^rtly after SliAditja) the Maitraka up t*' 

iiiir S * f J nc+uding Jloda-po and its dependencies probably obeying the 

KhlJ* l f liad, ]^; Dljarf naditya l the other pan, ioclndmg Vdabbi obevW 
bh^ agra te a aad fai - 3 !° DS ’ ° De whom was Dhruvasena H, Baladitya or Bhrliva^ 
bha tai who married the daughter of Harsha of Ketiauj. The 

Vn n 7pWf g 7Mr receJv& _ cjd firrn ation from the Alina plate of Sillijtya 

Snad;itfi e * l T C ni f 17 f la2ni wIllch •••owtea Derabhafa, the son of 
* h *?*^* V ^dhfche region of tbe Sahya and Vindhya mountains 
Nflvftfnbb* 6 descendants of Kharasraha I are connected with Valabhi The 
^avaUkhi and Nogawa plates, however, euggm that occasionally the same 
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VHabbi. I„ the seventh century Dhni*™ I! of Vahblil 

'7™ ,. 1, ' e d4 ^ hlw of Haistm. His hod Ph Brawns IV 
_ . . Mu-49} asftutned the imperial titles of PaTemabhathlrako 
iarumehant Chaknicartin. 

ii«t the Mnftrakas of Mo-ls-pn *nd VolabhT ware not the only 
feud mo ties who gradually assumed an independent portion, 
o miers of Msndsfcr pursued the u.ne course, :md their 
followed by the Muukhsris of the M edited*** ,rd 
« ,"** ° f NV yavn ka«f h □ - Yard Ij n mann and Ksmaiimum in 

Mandnfer, the ancient Dasapura. was „,m of the most im _ 
porlaot V^egal raster tlte Early fripti Empire, It was the 
^pital of o long line of margrave belonging to the Aulikam 
fanuli who governed pert of Western Mai™ tt » behalf of the 
h-uiperoi < handni Gupta IT Viknuniditya and liw son Knmora 
Supla ' With the sixth century A.D <( however 

“ 0pC,ltSd - Wl,rlhirm “"- raid* or Mandator about 

A.D o-Jd, emboldened no doubt by hie ailocew over rho Huns f 
defied the power of the Gupta lords (Gnpt^t hah aml lip 

P T * Vr ‘ t0iy ^"‘“^mting his conquer, which, in the 
words of his conn panegyrist, embraced the whole of Hindu* 
th.m from the nver Laahitya, or the Brahmaputra, to the 

l2 \ i rm,iJ thc ““»*« the mountain 

Mahendraor the Eastern Chif*; After l.i s death the Guptas 

figme aga.n as lords of Milava (Eastern Mfilwa) * Upturn 

„ , possibly in inscription* of the tim« of Hard.a. fist Western 

* COuhI I10t lHl retoV ^ by the family, Piir i of it wwt , 

?'T h ™T^ i,jd,H,0d lvilh ‘ n «" dominions of the 

f An<,,her P' m - ci * > Avanti or (he district round . 

t', ^ * B * W ° f V!ta«tt,a.lity. and Mabendriditys in 

the hfib century A,D. r * is found in the next centuries in the 

« U,U 'J a"* 1 D- "u£ Ift tl « l">« Wf al tin; *ev«alh 

Ooininioni u, rr rFJ0fB liE^ini H vl' .1 **fi* in % ■**»«*• ibu 

with 11; o KatutvK t rii„rrv 1E jUqiid PdfiUDCilQD of UiA VaJibSsI 

™nWy 'Un TO T«,ri Virdi ^preioliiY 1 , yU ?**: &* dat «h+k*tQ, G-l f, Tbr 

am tr,i. Jt .* Umi [L . ™Vm W aS*rix![ J trjjl " 1 u>Us ,hf m ° T - 
* mvi. "" 

ok, x*m, M „„ „„„ (ttu.di, (i 
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possession of Samkaragana of the Katachchhuri or Kalaehuri 
dynasty 1 and Kharagraha I of the Maitraka line which gave 
way to a Brahmana family in the days of Hiuen Tsang." which 
in its turn, was replaced hy the Rashtrakutas, the Gurjara 
Pratiharas and other families. 5 

Another family which came lo the forefront in the sixth 
century A.D., was the line of the Mukharas or Maukharis. The 
stone inscriptions of the princes of this dynasty prove their 
control over the Bara Bank!, Jaunpur and Gaya districts of the 
I'ttar Pradesa and Bihar. AH these territories formed 
integral parts of the Gupta Empire in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D. in the next century they must have passed into 
the hands of the Maukharis. The feudatory titles of the earlier 
princes of the Mukhara line leave no room for doubt that they 
occupied a subordinate position in the first few decades of the 
sixth century A.D. In or about the year A.D. 554, however, 
fsanavarman Maukhan ventured to measure swords with the 
Guptas, and probably also with Huns, and assumed the Imperial 
title of Maharajadhirdja . For a period of about a quarter of 
a century (A.D. 554-eir. A.D. 580) the Maukharis were beyond 
question the strongest political powers in the Upper Ganges 
Galley, They anticipated to some extent the glorious achieve¬ 
ments of Harsha, the brother-in-law, and, apparently, the 


1 G. Jouveau Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, 82. 

with V 7" r Chit any, . ii. 250. This family may have beep connected 

.T ‘" ’ ,lcere S il iMf of Niigamaa mentioned in the IfandaSor Inscription of 

. M t lava yeal \ 589 - ° r £he time of Yasodborman and VUhnovardbana 
Abhayadatta of this family was the victory {Rajasthini S a, Sachica) c f a" 
boundeJ bytheViadhya. the Piriyatrs (Western Vindhyes including the 
AravsJh range! and the S.ndbn (the sea or a Central Indian stream bearing the same 
name). His nephew is called a Hftpotf (king). Daksba. the young brother 
OI the ruler, excavated a well m the year 589 (^A, D, 533-34), S 

ct !ni -‘ Xvm ' 1M 6. 233 (verse 9 of Safljam grant); 

Kioe Mihendr.naV ?n 177 T 8 .6 overnor cl Ojjain under tb.PrftthSra 

a n f JinS“S? , -J®,'. In h ! S r jam M9cn P“on it ia claimed that at Djiain 
k '° g T 4 J th l B G irJ sra aDd other ioris hi9 dcor-keepers 
broolhr » ‘ rr 1 -* improbable that, like the Paramaras, the Gurjara lords 

T ere , ftr 8 feudatories of the Rashtrakutas and th„ 

Pral,hara reference to their status under the liasbtrakufas, before the 

out rLf fhTi, *"? L . al£3h “o 9a W ? S ai |n mb rated. Incidentally it may be pointed 
clear fr™ >h 1°™^ (Svacehaya) of Nigabhaja’s line was in M.rwir a. is 

clear from the Jaiaa Kuvalay&inala and the BachkaJa inscription. 
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successor (on the throne of Kanauj ?) of their last notable king 
Grahavarro an. 

Like the Maukharis, the rulers of Bengal, too, seem to have 
thrown off the Gupta yoke in the second half of the sixth 
century A. IX In the fourth and fifth centuries Bengal un¬ 
doubtedly acknowledged the suzerainty of the Gupta Empire, 
The reference to Samatata in Eastern Bengal as a pratyanta 
or border state in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of the 
emperor Sanmdra Gupta proves that the Imperial dominions 
must have embraced the whole of western and central Bengal, 
while the inclusion of noithern Bengal (Paundravardhana bhuktt) 
within the empire from the days of Kumura Gupta I (A, B* 
443-44) to A. IX 543-44 1 is sufficiently attested by the Damodar- 
pur plates. Samatata, though originally outside the limits of 
the Imperial provinces, had, nevertheless, been forced to feel 
the irresistible might of the Gupta arms. The Haraha Inscription 
of Isanavarman, however, shows that the political situation had 
changed completely about the middle of the sixth century A.XX 
A new power, viz, that of the Gaudas, was fast rising to 
importance in the valley of the Lower Ganges- Gauda was 
already known to Panini 2 and the Kauliliya ArthoSastTa.* The 
grammarian seems to associate it with the East. 4 A passage 
occurring in the Matsya, Kurnui and Lingd PurdTias 5 has, 
however, been taken to mean that the Sravast! region was the 
cradle of the Gauda people- But the passage in question does 
not occur in the corresponding text of the Vdyu and Brahma 
Purdnas and the Mahdbhdmta 6 In early literature the people 
of the Sravast! region are always referred to as the Kosalas. 
Vatsyayana, the author of the Kdmasutra t writing probably in # 
the third or fourth century of the Christian era, refers to Gauda 

1 For the date, see Ep. Jnd„ XVII, Oct,, 1924, p, 345, 

3 VI. ii # 100. 

* ii. 13. 

4 C/. VI. ii. 99 fin regard to accentuation). 

5 -Virmiffi yena Sratwstl Gdu$a-deie doijottam&h 

Matsya, XII, 30. cj Lihqa, I. 65. 

Virmttd yena Srdtastl Gauda deiti mahipuri l/tunna, I. 20- 10). 

VII, 53) 0,ae Stdvastl yena ninnitd (Vayu f 88. 27; Brahma , 

Tasya Sracastaka jHuija)t Sravast} yena nitmM (Mbb., III. 20L 41 , 
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and Ko.viln as names of distinct countries . 1 Oanrhi in ths Malaya- 
Knrma-Lifiga MSS, may have been inserted its a. fciiuakritised 
form of Gouda in the same way as Hie term ilAdra-ro&ndala is 
employed lo denote the Madras presidency, by some modem 
pandit k of the Son'hern Presidency, as well a& other scholars 
and journalists who are unacquainted with the topography of 
Ancient India/ In the Central Provinces the name “Croud" 
is very often Sanakritiocd into Gauda . 1 Varuhatnihira, writing 
in the sixth century A D., places Gauduka in the Eastern 
division of India, He does not include Gauds in the list of 
countries situated in the Modhyndeia. Mention is no doubt 
made of u place called Gtidu. But, if Albonmi* is to Iih believed, 
Gnda is Thanesar and not Oudli, The use of I Iik term Pnfu-ha 
GiiuJa as the designation of a territory embracing Northern 
India as far a* Kanauj and the river Sarasvatl, is distinctly late 

and dales only from the twelfth century AD. Tbo term is 
possibly reminiscent of the Gaudu empire of DhormapMa and . 
JJevap&hi, and cannot be equated with the ancient realm of the 
Gaudag jn the early centuries of the Christian ora. The distinct 
statement in the Huriiha Inscription that the Gnu das were on 
the PHushore clearly suggests that ihe Bengal littoral and not 
Oudb, was the seat of the people in the sis Hi century A,D. 
In the next century, their king Sasunka is found in possession 
of Earnasuvarim near Mursbidub£d. In the century that follows 
a Gauda appears, in the Gauda-vahit of Vakpati-riija, ns the 
occupant of the throne of Mftgadha. The zenith of Gouda 
power is reached in the ninth century when the Ganda dominion 
extends over the Gouge lie Doiib and Kanauj. About the early 
kings of the Gaudas our information is meagre. Certain copper¬ 
plate inscriptions, discovered in the Farid pur and Bnrdwnn ‘ 
Districts, disclose the existence of three kings—Dharmaditya, 
Gopacbandrn* and Samslchfiradeva. who are described as 


Fcrr KcHtaKi, 


Pio-rPij-d’v-antiRii i far G&luJa, nmkhn- 

chchhtdy&pftk&rGVGm and Ju tanktk fta-prdAtf AA*4fJi. 

1 Cf . Cwr’1 of Mahapmfm, p o^w- 

a Cf. tmprriiil G&zttuet India. Pt&vbclil Stmi, C«ni*$l Frwmctw* p, 1 m. 

1 MmJta&Inil* F. FatnkA, Iftii- 17k 

• Gflfwbaci!™ «i*.T l» tb* Oopdlcftji* npjgtii * T“ L 

temporary and rival of Pr»k*tMftja, wo of BUmi 

eo-isau u 
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overlords of Navj'uvokasika, Voraka-maiydala, and, in one case, 
of Vurdlmmana-idf ukfi {Burdwan Division), The Vappaghosha 
vita inscription introduces to U6 a fourth king, rir., JayaoiLga, 
who ruled at Karnasuvarna, These kings are, however, not 
ajcpressly referred to an Gauds*, The earliest king, to whom 
that epithet is applied is the famous £itsafik&, the great rival 
of Kajyo-vardhana of Than tsar and hi a brother Harsh a. The 
litfe MahUrajUdhiMja assumed by the Bengal kings meniinned 
above, leaves no room for doubt that they no longer acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Guptas and set them selves up as 
independent sovere ign a. , 

The uprising of the Puehyamitras, the invasions of the 
Iiuns and the intransigent ism of provincial governors and 
Feudatories, were not the only sources of trouble to the Guptas 
in the last days of their sovereignly. Along with foreign inroads 
and provincial imuibordinatiau we should not fail to take note 
• of the dissensions in the Imperial family itself. The theory of 
a struggle amongst the sons of Kutnora Gupta 1 may or may 
not be true, but there is evidence to show that (be descendants 
of Chandra Gupta II did not pull on well together, and the 
later kings who bore the Gupta name sometimes took op poult 6 
sides in the struggles and eonvnjakin* of the period. The later 
Imperial Goptos do not seem to have been on friendly term*- - 
wish their Vukataka cousins, Narendraseua Vakataka, a great 
grand ton of Chandra Gupis H through bis daughter Prabtiavuli, 
Retinae to have come into hostile contact with the lord of M&lava. 
N are ml re vena's cousin Harisbena claims victories over A vunil. 
Inasmuch as the Guptas are associated with parts of Me lava 
as late at the Hum «f Har»ha, «ome of the victories gained 
by the Yakatakas must have been won over their Gupta cousins. 
Itt the seventh century A.D., Devtt Gupta appears as an enemy 
of Harsha’s family, while Madbavu Gupta wgn a friend. 

Gaetly. it is interesting to note that while the earlier Gupta* 
were staunch BrabmanistS, some of whom did not scruple to 

froj™. 'd..G, Siiuri, y, m). It ii ant ritagKW fiuptubtM* iba! JMflHrftMft 
. ** wh!> niiortuidify*. Wil be a Joiinjfrt bmsbef Wl 

™ iVitjwi iwl ^akirStth 1 /d iPr.UtSitilj*,? If tMi nnaiw »««• 

«ul to lm eunect Irt InlJ liAVO lo llM tivpti Hue. 
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engage la sacrifice involving the slaughter of living beings, 
the later kings, or at leasi some of them, «-!/■, Btidha (Buddha) 
Gupta, Tfttbapfltft Gupta and D&taditya had Buddhist leanings. 
As in the coeo of Afoka after the Tuitiusm war and Marsha 
after his intimate reiniion with the Chinese Master of the Law, 
the change of religion probably had its repemissimm on the 
military imd jiolitiefll activities of the Empire, fn this conflec¬ 
tion it is interesting to recall a story reeonM by Hiucn Tstmg. 
When “Mahiniktila," the Hun tyrant ruling at S&kala, pro¬ 
ceeded to invade the territory of Eiiladllya, the latter *aid to 
hie ministers, “T hear that these thieves are coming, and 1 
t: mi not fight with them (their troops); by the permission of my 
ministers / miff ctmcrtfl fttff poor person among the bushes of the 
morass." Having said this he withdrew to on island with many 
of his subjects. Mihiraknll came in pursuit but was taken alive 
as a captive. Ho was, however, set free tmd allowed to go away 
on the intercession of the Queen Mother, 1 We do not know 
how for the story is authentic, But it seems that Indiana id the 
seventh century A .£>. from whom the Chinese pilgrim must 
have derived his information, did not credit the Inter 1 ro-Bniiliid 
tillers of the Gupta dynasty with the possession of much courage 
or military vigour, though they bear testimony to their kindness 
and piety. The misplaced clemency of Biiiilditya and his mother 
helped to prolong the tyrannical rule of Hib trakiilu and gave 
Ya&idbarman and the succeeding aspirants for imperial 
dominion, rfr., I&Lnavarioaa nnd Vrabhakora-vardhana, an 
opponunity of which they were not slow to take advantage uml 
thereby seal th« doom not only at ihc Hun lYelba), hut a I bo of 
the Gupta dniuiualioiJ in Northern India. 


U,si, l, JW f, i Wntrfi, l EStJ-Hi. 
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Kingdoms. Peoples and Dynasties of Trans-Vindhyan 
India chronologically arranged. 


Brahmana Period : — I. Nishadhas {capital Giriprastha, Mbh,, 

III, 324. 12). 

2. Vidarbhas (capital Ktimlina) and other 

Bhojas. 

3. Dasyu tribes—Andhras, Sabaras, Palin- 

das and Mutibas. 

Sutra Period : —1. Mahishmati (Mandhata or Mahesvara, IA, 4, 
346). 

2. Bhrigu-Kachchha (Broach). 

3. Siirparaka (Sopara in the Korikan). 

4. A sin aka (capital Paudanya, Bodhan). 

5. Mu!aka (capita! Pratish^hana). 

6. Kalinga (capital Dontapura). 

7. (?) Ukkala (N. Orissa). 


R amayanic Period Aryan Expansion south of (he Godavari— 

settlement on the Pampa—exploration 
of Malaya, Mahendra and Lanka. 


Maurya Period :— 


Maurya Empire. . 


). Aparantas proper (capital Siirparaka) 

2. Bhojas (capital Kuntlina?). 

3. Riislitrikas (capital Nasik?). 

4. Petenikas {of Pratishtbana ?). 

5. Pulindas (capital Putinda-nagara). 

6. Andhras {capital Bezvada etc. ?). 

7. A^avi. 

8. Kalingas (including Tosail and 

Samapa). 

9. Viceroyalty of Savarnagiri. 

10. Ahara of Isila. 

11. Choias. 

12. Pandyas. 

13. Keralaputra. 

14. Satiyaputra (Satyabhumi of 

Keralolpatti ?)• 

15. Tamraparn! (Ceylon). 
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Early Post Maurya Period :— 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Kingdom of Vidarbha. 
SStavahanas of Dakshinapatha. 
Chetas of Kalinga. 

Kingdom of Pithuda near 

Masulipatam. 

" ” Chola. 

” ” Pandya. 

” ” Keraia. 

'* " Ceylon (sometimes 

ruled by Chola 

princes). 


&ge of the Periplus 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Southern part of Ariake under 

Mambarus (or Nambanus ?). 

Dacbiuabades under Saraganus and his 
successors (i.e., the Deccan under 
the Satavahana-Satakarnis). 

Damirica (Tarailakam, Dravida) includ¬ 
ing 

(а) Cerobothra (Keralaputra). 

(б) The Pandian Kingdom. 

(cj (Kingdom of) Argaru 

(=Uragapura) 

Masalia (Masulipatam). 

Dosarene (=TosaII). 


Age of Ptolemy 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

i 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Kingdom of Baithana (Pratishthana) ruled 
by Pulnraayi (Satavahana). 

Kingdom of Hippokoura (Kolhapur), 
ruled by Baleokouros (ViliTayakura). 

Kingdom of Mousopalle (in the Kanarese 
Country). 

” ” Karoura ruled by 

Kerobotbros (Keralaputra). 

Pounnata (S. W. Mysore). 

Kingdom of the Aloi (capital Kottiara in 
S. Travancore). 

Kingdom of the Kareoi (Tamraparni 
Valley). 

Kingdom of Modoura (Madura) ruled by 
‘Pandion’ (Pandya). 
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0. Kingdom of the Botoi {capital Nikama) 

10. Kiagdnrii of Ortho ura, ruled by 

^Sarnagos*' iChtdn-Niga ?}. 

IT, Kingdom of Sora (Chola) ruled by 
Ark a tea. 

12. Kingdom of Malang a (KfiBchJ ? 

Marilangni ?), ruled by Ba^arouagaR 
("Niig* ?j 

13, Kingdom of Pitundra (Pitbuds). 

A. D ISO-350 ;—i, IbhTras (N. Maharashtra and W- Indiu). 

2. Vflkftliikfts (Berar and adjoining pro¬ 

vinces) Bnd chiefs of MahSkantSra. 

3. Kingdoms of Booth Koealn, Kauri! la. 

Kottura, Eramln palln, Devarubfli^ra 
(under the Va&tihtba family ?). 
riehiopnra (under the Maihafa-Jcufa ?), 
A van ink to, Pttlakka, KnAiliaJajmra. 

L Kingdom of Andhrfipatba (and Vurigi} 

(a) Ikshvakup. 

(li) Kulers of the Ananda-ijofra 

(Kandaraptira). 

(r5 liri lm I phal.i von as of Kiiduro, etc, 
id) lankily a oae {Hahikrnoi of 

J'toieniy 7 ) of VengJjmr.i, one of 
whom wan HatUmtnuan of Ye tig I . 

11. Pallavus of Krifichf, 

t>. 8 a< a It argils of Ktmtaia. 

A O. 350-600 I. Traikutakas and Maury a* of (he Koiikmi ; 

ll|l( | Lilian, Krigas and Gurjaiaa uf South 
(injarfit, 

2. VIbn takas (0* Deccan). 

3. K situ thi: hurls (N. Maharat>h{ra Hful 

Milwft). 

1 . KttigH of Satabhapura (S. Kosola 

n. T'otidavas of Mekalii. 

ti. KinudouiK of TJdra, Kougnda, Kiilinga 
L mirier the Vn^ifhtha family, the 
MiiLhara-feufo, the Mudgola family 
(Sp, JtttT. xxiii. 199ffj nnd Eastern 
(Santas] ; Leriduhira (under Vitihnu- 
kuinline) in Kaet Deccan. 


* 
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7, Patlavas of Kafteht (in l.'nimila or 

DravSHa). 

8, Chela*, PiluoyjiK. Mu^bakaa and Kemks 

of the Far South. 

9, Gangs* and llupas of S. My acre, 

tihimoga and S. Kanara. 

10, Eunaa of E. Mysore and N. A root, 

Kekayos of Davangeru hituk, Ivadambas 
of 7aijiypii, etc. hiuI SsnJrokos of 
Nagarakhamla (N. W. Mysore), or of the 
Tudlkur region. 

11, Main'' of (fit Pualtksrl who governed the 

Porlwyadh region (Jeypore Agency), 
(b) YtoLtnal in lierar and perhaps also 
fc;) the Tiellary District. 

12, Early Chalukyae of Vitipi. 


After A. D 600 ;—L 

■ i . 


3, 


1. 


5, 


G. 


Silii [litres of Koitkai). 

Early ChaJukyas, R’lshtrakutas Include 
mg ilie lines «f Manadeia, etc., Later 
Chalukyue, Kalaehuryas and Yiiduvas 
of W. Deccan. 

Haibnyas Kalacburi* or Cbedie of 
Tripurl and Rntnepura. and Napes of 
CLukrakuta (C.P.). 

Eastern Clillukyae, Chiefs of Velnandu, 
and Kakatlyoe of the Teliigu Country, 
Eastern Gaiigus of Kalinga and Orissa, 
Karan, Sabams (? Sa£adbaro and randu 
family) and Somevaitiii Guptas of 
Mabanadl Valiev (N. E. Deccan). 

Western Gan gas. Santaras and Hoytabw . 
(Mysore) 

Pal lavas of Kuuehl, Vaidumbas of 
Renondti, Knlubhrasof the Tinnevelly 
District, Choke of Tanjore, Vsrmans 
of Kerala and Kotamba, and Piindyu 
of Madura (Far South). 
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bidibi T tiffl n r G20 
Dnihru, 140 
Dropldfl, 73 

U utmth nigh * Ld ijobhari, 124 
La-jqiumthii FaGeb&ia, 32 t 135 f 
ftiinlbnrH, Sflfi 

DnryadiLalSAj, 4fl? n 
Diublirltn, 175 
X>aEA. 010, 320, 522 
Dvid.ii^kdkya, ul 9? n 
Dvairijja, 437 n, 519 
DrailBTiEifc, 6fl 
J>rtnkl f 160 , m 

Drimukhi, ico Dummukbi rifkblli 


Eiuterti clsaluk™, 50 J 
Egyps, m, mi f 290, m 
Efcacbilnl, 71 
HWi|, 104,, m 534 
Embaf* T^uo, 304 
Emetreui + tea 

Ejhiuhi ration of boaunymnn KiEiffR, 803 n 

EpaDdflT, 425 

Epjnif 1 331 

Epdjkgpoi, 200 

Era of Sampras i, 370 n 

Eki*, 5W3 

&& f 

Ewinobaw, 274 
Eudom™, sag 

EoknUdsi. m ff, $93, 433 ff 
E li thydcln i a. 363 
Eatfeydfern^. 379 f 
Eatbjmjcdio. 353 


F 

$»*&, 270 f 

wlbto, 670, 60s Qi ec3 


G 


Gad, m 

GalufiB:it p fjtf 
Gt^iri* 100 
Goimjitiiv 521 
Gajapati Nlgl, 031 if 

Gagamji*, I3fl, 212 
UiadtriJi, £50 

Gudilin, 50 f, H0 ff. 159, TD7, 240 IT. 
217, 250. 973. 308, 43S, Hi, Ifirt, 17.1, 
485, 507 n, 603 n 
(j-imlhoti. 60 
Oadj^ of Mysore. 680 f 
QmoRsridM, 936, 261, 809 
Garlibhlila, 466 n 
Oorgi. 69 

Girgy* Riliki, 77 

<3*u4»i, 609, 604 ff, 4508 r. 0J6, m ff 

£Jaq‘pukas, 521 

Gui3|nil uyani., eaa Suchiitikfllift, 41 
Ganp^Uyanj* Stimpati, 44 n 
Giacami BalairJ, «« BftUJTf* 347 T 491 
GnuLualpatri fialnWyj, 410 p, 413- 4^ P 
491 

Gay* (Prints), 114 
Godmaia. S30, 273 
GhijiSa, 4^50, 481 
Glid]«lk»d» (Gupta). Aft1 
GLativiburLia Gupta, prints, 561, 3167, 671, 
GOO n 

Kiamlditya + 567 r? 
tih&tA J141 a 
Giriaagara fGlrtaax) p 314 
GiriTraja (in Krb^) ( 62 
Girimja (in Ma^ajlhn). ^9^ HO 
GJnufijukftVnm, 250 n - 

GlBEiHjtDJ, 250 
G^'dfijakaha, 268 
Go^Ein^ikol^ka, 610 

GfiCnptr*, 401 
Gonarda, St>7 

Omtiophttum, 42D P 440. 452 f 
Gupn, Si»3 
G^aetjftnilra, 833 
GopILT VaitiMari, 393 
Onprtja. 505 f 
Gnjitn. 317 h 371, 581, 57p 
Gdrailiagiri, 420 * 

GneiZa Ma^kalipntU, J13 
625 f 

GotaEnn Kibflgflflfi, 

GgvajdhaDa. NftiiikA h ffl. 40J + 501 f 
GoTikartaaa, 107 

Gewiririnchandra GaTiadaTiJa. 6-17 
Govinda Qqptft, SGI, m n, 8C» n 
t^nadarlia, S67 
G^jnbi^i»SEa p 
Graiflvnr?]]jjn p «», 807 f 
^a». 0M, 624, 503 
^E^mabliri Li.kjv 

Gito*ji*r*, 

Grimiai, lag. 166, 173. 174. 525 
Gr4n^Triddh«, 2<(B D , 59$ ’ 

Grlmeyjk*, Artitia, S26 
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Gramika. 174, 20P, 293, 525, 563 

Gramabhojaka, 535 

Gran avhry aka. 443 

Gnrmbates, 468 

Goda, 633 

Gtjdba-Pnrnflba, 390 

Ondnvhara, 459 

Gunakbva SadkhaTana, see Sankhayana, 
33 ff 

Gopta administration, 558 ff 
Gnpta Era, 530, 696 n 
Gupta (King), 629 
Guptas Gnarly), 597 ff, 696 ff 
Guptas (Later) t 581 ff, 623 ff, 696 ff 
Gnraeans, 245 
Go sana T see Kushan 
Gmhtasp, 615 

Gattas (Kanareso), 518, 564 

H 

Hagatnasba, 445 
Havana, 445 
Kaibaya. 98, 145 f. 933 
Haira^yanabha, 101 ff 
Hakusiri, 417 
Hala, 407 n 
Halls, 209 n, 211 
Karapna, discoveries at, 2 

HarijSchandrs, 101 

Han'sbena, Pra^astikilra and General, 549, 
549 

Hamhena, VSkstaka king, 499 n, 579, 634 
HftritTpntra Siva-£%rmda-Varinan t 503 
IlarifTptitra Ylshnokada Omtnfenlinanda 
8 atakarpT, 503 ' 

Harivarman. 604; 

Harslfo of Eanaoj, 583, 600. 605 f, 609, 
624. 629 n 

Harsba Gapta, 600 f, 601 
TTaraba Gupta, 604 
Haryartka-kuTa, 116 
HastidasanS, 340 n 
Hastin T 313 n* 595 
Hastmapnra. 22 ; 23, 43 
Hastivatman, 538 f 

Hath! OnmpbS inscription, 235, 373 ff, 

418 ff 

Hathieiibha, 419 
Hatthalavaka, 198 n 

Hatthigtma, igo no ^ 

Heliodoros, son of Piya (Dion), 394 
Heliofetes, 385 ff, 495 
Hepbaestion, 247 

Hermaois, 581, 425, 429, 441, 461, 470 
Hidns, 240 
Hieon-mi, 459 
Hi-beon, 460 
HiTnsrffeSs, 286 
Hlppokoura, 502 , 637 
Hippogtratos, 422 
HirapyavSha, 274 n 
Hifanyanibba, 79, 101 ff 
ffirapyavatT, 126 
460 


Hi-totien, 460 
Hmng-nu. 431, 458 f 
Rolling, 305 n 
Honnisdss, 481 
Ho-ti, 463, 474 

Hunas, Huns, 575 ff, 583, 595 f, 606, 626 n, 
638, 630 f 

Htipamaijdala, 629 n 
Htmsbka, 464 , 476 f 
Hydaspes, battle of, 261 
Hydraces, 240 
Hyparcb, 319 

I 

Tbhyas, 337 

Ikshvakus, 100 f. 127, 143, 233, 500 
Tndradatta, 499 n 
Indradyomna* 51 n, 64 
Indram itra T 392 
Indrnpalita, 350 

Indraprastha, Indrapatta* Indrapattana, 
97, 133 

Tndravanna, 445 
Indrota, 17, 18, 38, 50 
DavatT, 38 n 

Irrigation in the Maurya Period, 284 
Isamus, 380 

T^lnavannan fUankhari). 600, 604 ff, 695, 
631 

Ishnkfera, 134 
Isila, 307. 317 
T^varadatta, 498 n, 510 
Hyarasema, 499 n 
I4raravarman, 604 f 
Ttbijbaka-mahamatras, 317 

J 

Jaivali. 74 
.Tala Jatnkarnya, 74 
Jala oka, 349 f, 361 
Jalika, 222 

■Tambndipa. JambndvTpa, 97, 357 
Tanaka (father of STta), 54 
Tanaka of Ka£i* 74 

Tanaka of the Fnanisbads, 48 ff, 55 ff, 74 
Tanaka vam£a. 55 

Janamefaya, 13, 16 f. 36 ff, 50, 51 n 

Tana SirfenrSkshys, 64 

Tarasandha, 113 

Jiratkarava, 58 

Jangada, 306 

Java (Ttibasa), 42 

Tayadaman. 487 f, 506 

Jayadafcta, 593 

Jayadeva, 525 

Jayanags headman, 525 

Java nag a (Gan da king), 538, 634 

Jethamitra, 393 

Jettnttara, Jetnttara, 198, 253 

JiK'fewan, same as Xditva Sena, 611 n 

Tibonika, 444, 462 

Jinasena, 627 

Jlvadaman, 509 
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JTvaka, 200 

JTvifca Gupta I, 601 

Jivila Gupta II, 606 n, 610 f, 023 

Jiyaeattn, 198 

Jflatrikas, 119 

Jogalthembhi, 489 

Janagadh Bock InsrripHon, 9 a, 270, 280 d, 
282 n 
Junha, 202 
Jashka, m t m 
Jushkapura, 476 

Jyeshtha, see Vasa Jyeehths, 392 


EabandhT Katvayana, 34 
Kabul, 239, 381 
Kacha, 633 

Kachchba, 507, 621 

Eadarabas, 504 n. 555 n. 564 n, 612 

Eadphises I. se© KnjuTa 

Kadpbises H, se© Wema 

Kahola Kanshitaki, 33, 68 

Kairidi 8 ut?aa, 192 

Kaisara, 477 

Eaivarta (king), 537 

Kakunada (SafieM), 648 

KSkas, 645 f 

Eakakarna, 112 

Eakavarna, 112 , 221 f. 232 f 

Kakahastma, 16, 44 

Kakshaseni, 44 

Enirada Kaehrhayaro. see Fakudha 
K&lnztrtha, 120 
Kftkuethavarmau T 504 n, 012 
Kalabhras, 839 
Kfilachsmpg, 107 
Ealacbnn Era, 468 

*'m°?-«£, n °m m ™ "• «> ” 

Eglaga, 209 n 
Efilftmas, 99. 155, 1 S 3 
EaTlra Jauaka, see Karflla 
Kalaea, 449 n 
Kalaaena, 105 
KftTft^oka, 221 f, 232 f 
KaTidasa, m D 
K&Tindf, 593 

Ea 403 M '580 W ' ^ m ff ’ ® 4 ' m f ’ 373 f 

Eab8ga- nB g aTa ^ gtj n 

EibYXJga Era, 27 
EaTTftr, 479 n , 482 
Kalliope, Calliope, 934 455 

KakagrSroa, 381 
Ea I van airman. 528 p 
Efimapdaka. 5 
Eimarfipa, 310 . 5 ^ m ^ 

Kamhoia. 14ft f, 248, 288, 307 f 
-Ramchana-mrra, 89 
EamTnassadamma. 134 
Kampifya KanmilU, 135, 198 
Eamaa of Kosata, 154 
Kama a of Mathura. 141 
Kamvuja, 148 


Eimyaka, 23 
Kanakagiri, 311 
Kaaakhala, 66 

Kanaaj, 136, 532, 684, 604 n, 608 n 

KafichT, 501, 538 f 

Eanisbka I. 365 ff, 618 ff 

Eaniekha U, 465 ff, 477 

Kaniakha IU, 478 n 

Eanisbka-pura, 474 

Eanka, 166 n 

Eantakagodhana, 319 

Kantha, 251 

EantipurT, 481 

Kanvas, 898 ff 

Kanyakubja. aee Eamauj, 136 

Kao-fou, 455 f 

Eapa, 456 

Kapa|ika, 291 

Eapeya, 44 

Eapiiavastu, EapiTavata, 191 
Eapi4a, Egpt 4 i, 239, 386 f, 422, 425, 434. 
443, 473 


Eapaba, See Enfula 
Eapya Patafkhala, 65 
Karaka^du, 82, 147 
Karala, 61, 82 
Karan aka, 316 
Karajjda, 87 
Earas, 039 
Karsskara, 527 n 
Eanitai, 436, 484 
Earddamaka, 487, 505, 622 
Kareoi, 637 
Earm manta, 543 
Eancgntika, 522 
Karma Bachrraa, 282 n T 509 
Kama, 148, 152 

Karnada, 112 * 

Karna^uvarpa. 310, 602. 609. 630 

Earh’imira, 544 

Egrttikeya f worship), 478 , 568 

Kirnsha, 93 

ElrtiTikT, 343 

Kgsi. KS4i» Kfttff* 74 ff. 83 t 96 f, 153 f, 206. 
210, 212. 233. 587, 593 


KasTpntTa, Katifdpuh-a, 393 
KjismTra. Eaimira, 308, 473 , 482, 596 n 
Kaspeiroioi, 447 
Knssapiya Arbats, 393 

Kaggitea, 139 n 
Ka4u Chardva, 130 
Ka4yapa M&taflra, 478 
Katanas, 18, 369 n 
Kafaohchuns, see Kalacbnris 
Kama, 251 
Kathaioi, 250 f 

Ka^nr (Katnria or Katynr) rStas, 544 
Aaandmya*pT7ra, 87 
Kanndinya. VldarbhT 87 
KanrSla, 538 f 
Kanravas, 120 . and note 

50T mb 4 K ° Sambi ’ 43 ' 7 ’ 70 T ’ 1311 271 

KanSikf river, 53 
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Kangild (l&dy), 392 q 

Kantilya, see Chagakya, 9, 62, 237 f, 268, 

277, 298 
Kaatsa, 51 
Kayasheya, see Tnra 
Kaviraja, 549 
K&vinpa^inam, 328 
Kekaya, G2 f 
Keralaputra, 330 
Keaaputta, 99, 193 
Ke^m Sl 72 f, 93 
Ketumatf, 74 
Kevatta, Minister, 136 
Khadd avali, 602 
Khailafaka, 298 n 
Khalatika-pavata, 307 
Khaudava, 22 
Khapimgala, 307 
Kbaragraha I, 629 n, 631 
Kh&raoata, 449 
KtarapalTlna, 473 
Kharaparikas, 544, 646 
KbSravela, 373 ff, 405 ff, 418 ff 
Kfcasa, 123, 293 
Kbem&, 206 n 
Khotan, 309 n 
KhshayarsbS, see fences 
Kidara Kusbans, 482 
Kien-chi, 469 
Kieeu-tsieou'kio, 460 ff 
Ktka|a, 111 f 
Kinds of nilership, 156 ff 
King-maker, 173 
Kingship, 156 ff 

Hi-pm, 432 f, 438 n, 456 ff, 466, 479, 482 
Kuisba, 473 

KTrtiimrnian I (Chalikya), 603 

Kleophis, 246 

Kolivas, 19B 

Kalkai, 328 

Kaluga, no 

Kongkaraana, 342, 345 

Korigoda, 588 n 

Kofikap, 580 

Konhaio? (Cophaeus), 260 
Kotapdavama, 222 

Koaala (NorthV 74, 77 ff, 97, 99 ff, 151, 
152 f, 199 ff ( 211, 212, 235, 371 
•KoeaU {Scrotht, 306 n, 469, 538, 580 
Kosfbagara, 522 
Kota, 409, 534, 536 
KotafavT, 538 n 
KotTgama, 119 
Kotivarsha, 561, 582 
Kotta-VIshsvae, 317 n 
Kottnra, 538 f 

Kooij Chonaog (KusbiSn), 453 
Krafeuchchhaada, 309 
Kramaditya, gee Ghatotkarba Gupta 
Kramaditya, see Ktunara Gupta II 
Kramidifcva, Skanda Gupta, 577 
Kratha, 251 
Krimilagva, 71 n 
Kpshpa Gupta, 600 f, 611 n 
Krishna Satavihana, 414 f 

€ —1829 B* 


Kpsbpavannan, 504 n 
Krishna Vasudeva, Devakdputra, see Yasu- 
deva Krishna 
Kritakshana, 81 
Kritamala, 328 

Krita-Mslava-Vikrama Era, 439 

Erifci, 54, 81 

Krivis, 71 f 

Eshaharata, 444, 483 

Kshafcrapas, 443 ff, 483 ff, 401 ff, 523 

Ksbatri (tribe). 257 

Ehattri (official), 166 

Kshemaraja, 516 

Kshitipala, 535 

Esbndrakag, 254, 260 

Kubera (ancestor of Bana), 583 n 

Kubera of Devarashtra (king), 638 

Kuberanaga, 555, 564, 572 

Kubiraka, 312 n 

Kujufa Kadphiseg, 441, 461 ff, 470 f 
Kukura, 421, 507 
Kukutfcha, 127 
Kulastarabba, 602 n 
Euluta, 515 n 
Kum&ras, 288, 317, 349 
KmnaradevI (Gahadavala Queen), 304 
EnmaradevT (Liehchhavi princess), 530 
Kuro&ragiri, 538 n 
Eumaragnpta I. 566 ff, 627 
Kumiragiipta IT, 589, 590 ff 
Kumaragupta HI, 600, 602, 604 f, 606, 625 
Eumaragupta, Prince, 583 
KornarSmfttya, 300 n, 523, 560, 562 n, 
567 n 

KnmarapaTa, 585 
Eumaravishpu, 501 
Kumbhavatl, 91 
Knpala. 350 f, 363 
Kupdadh&ni, 561 
Eupdagrima, Eundapura, 119 
Kundiaa, 87 
Eupika, eee Ajataiatra 
Kunindas, 515 n 

Kuntala, 235, 369, 407, 503 f, 580 
Kuntala Sstakami, 407 f t 503 
Kurataghara, 145 

Kura (Kingdom), 21 f, 45, 68, 133 f 

Kara (dakshina), 26 n 

Kurabindas, 129 n 

Kurujangala, 22 

Kurukshetra, 22 

Kurukshetra, battle of, 40 

Kurus, 12 ff, 21 ff, 25, 41, 68, 73, 233 

Kumsb, 239 

Kumriravapa, 23, 25 n 

Ku4adhvaja, 54 

Kusagrspura. Ill, 208 

KuiavatT, 126 

Kosbana, 455 ff, 458 ff, 618 ff 
Enshana (Later), 480 ff 
Kusinara, 126 
Kudatfaala. see Kanauj 
Eusthalapura, 538, £40 
Eusuluka, 444 
Kusnmadhvaja, 354 
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Kaflumipmm, “317 
KaTiHdA, 141 

Eayuja (KujuJt) TfAdpliiirtsi, -<x Jvniphi-fc-, T 

h iiif ulikurn Kiphita a m n 


L 


La|Atarntfti3 p 479 a 
fjienpnilj, 473 
L£!a, mi n 
4ifl 

LulUjm. 4BE 
I«iapib P 131 

Tjrifca. 433, em lift} TAmhiriJirnl 

I*n *hL 460 

Landik*, 3&J 

l..ifiviflhaTa, ATS, 606 n 

1*^^J** Xrthitjr.j. fBrbtmi.puijm} T 537, 

T^UmJrtrakMp 320 n 
T^IcIiaIiu. 233 
Liiki, 444, 47®. 484 

LitbrhhiTh. BS, 110 ff. 1Q2 if. m r 101. 
530. m 

LipiliERia, 31(7, 3^0 
T ftirurainiclffi n. 307 
%■!**, 884, 424 


MfceMu. 

MtUr* 

aritfimki, ^3 
Mai]iU, GO* n 

Mi4l»r» Gup’*, «>3, hWI, 8M. 6M f, fl< 

Ma^biTiiftna, 873 

MAr!h*niTTiTTHmn T„ 602 
MfuSIi rLEKurtta, 01 

TfUim, IK 

"wsTan <«. » 

Midhyarrifti*. 25ft, 8*7 

Waifaku, 63. Sj f, 152, 250 t 

"44 f 

MaJptijjAn, f r 5 
Mfidrarair, i 8 f Oft 

Votfiirft. #?8 

!i, u .°. f *» * *n. m 

T.L™- “ l * »■ «>». ™ 

MlpandiTt, SOR 

M«u, Ifcj f 

“S^^-JPGl* OfflrtT to durg, 
,, *IM Ato.t. 560 
Mahilihltmtdrthftrviv. 41 

KKKJTSh" 1 ' “» 

VifeljllUV* I, m 

Mihimih H. 52 

05 ff 

MnJjiklnttr* 53fl f 


M»hIfcMiT.\ (king!, m, 154 * 
MnhikfaufitiApim, 3QL 

ir*Um*trM, 300, 280 t ^P, 31 fi f, 33G ff, 
Sl5. 609 

>tahiinftFjiAD, 

Mfthan.intlEEt. 218, 238 

JWlipidnn ii i- iai-r af BmLbitln), 117 n 

Muliftpiiiimi (fflmiln), 2&I f p 377 

^nli6pTitihln t 552 

ifiiluirnfva, 1 g& 

MahirAflhfm 314, ff, 543 
MahlrAthifl, SI i 
tfahJuimiju, 52.1 

ITkhsL'wna, rtadt-Q+Ap *Ae nmjiJji Pr-ldtota 
MlllMCEQA 

MiMwm Gt^eji, 605 f T 623 ff 
MAliSfiena f'Sup*fi PflTf, 608 
UilitBftnnpati, 371 n< $16, ff30 
5[ftb ni{3AltA ^|b42a , 213 

M&hlliva Gaprln, 600 u, 621 
ttu.bfllifaIlkrfarI-1, 276 n 
MaliAiwIujaiLl. 12T 
Mafiutti.r^, M&hM'lffllfn, 525, 562 
\UhWr&. 17fi r 213. ^a 
Mabcndri Hinr?*, JUD, flS3, 249 
VhliBodn fof TCimritnl. &83 
HilkEfliriditja, ^rAhpculrnbmit, M 
Tsfab^ndri. KTim dm OripiA T, 566 
Maraud ro#iri. 588 f 

MnWnpata it Ipntlhlra), Mil n. 631 " 
Mnhondr*«lrTnrin I, PhIUtti. Jtffl, ,»t i* 
VAhi'-vnrq f|i«t). SfiiJ 
MaMrarn >'I ff i 1 

MabinlmU, Krt WiTifralftil* 

W*hr»M. 159. 160, SIT, 571 , 

Wihtiraiir. 14ft, H4 f 
MjWtb, 1W 

M'ihrnVnn fl f Vllabhl, 5W. ft30 f 
AfiUdSina, 55 

VaIjiti,, Wl'm, W, *50 n. W f. SSO 
<39, 515 n, 541, SK. m f. 606. ft 
paixim 


\fnbr>i0i, 5Tnltkii n 

MiHfii, rn 

Vajj», W*nb. 05, 136 ff, 919 

ulst*. 633 n . 

MbJHki. 901 
Malfoi, 954 f 
MltnSli, 401 
ItomliMtLf. 4W, 485 
ItonflAVinl, 379 n. 9ft) q 
MjndtSor, ft 

>Inn<lnvrn for Vi 8 k toxtll), Bt 
.toijrjawa tor Ep-tol, !W9 
ifoipili, Itoriijfala. 323, SW 
IhAiralftfb, 535 n 
'fnAtfmi, 923 

ifanf, eis r 

irantal, 444 

Maniui.lippo. 234 

jSSSfS 4 **' *“ Kafl«wKr<*H4 
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Alansahra, 307 

Mapfraraja of Kaurak, 538 

Mantrin, 280 3, 659 f 

Mantriparishad,, 281 f, 315 f, 389 f, 500 

Mam, 607, 621 

Maratta, Avikshita, 72 

Masala, 637 

Maaki, 303, 857 

Massaga, 261 

Maesanoi, 257 

Mataohi, 45, 70 

Mathara, 476, 638 

Mathava, 77 

Mathura, Metbora, 138, 381, 401, 468, 481 
Matila, 534 

Matisachivas, Councillors, 609, 520 
Matnvishpu, 593, 595 
Matsya, 66 f, 137 
Mauakes, MaTaces, 436 
Manes, 428, 437 ff 

Maukhari, 400, 583, 603 ff, 608 a, 610, 
623 ff, 627, 630 ff 

Manryas, Moriyas, 5 a, 191, 194 , 264 ff 

Mayuraposhaba, 266 

Mayurasarman, 504 n, 604 a 

Medus Hydaspes, 426 a 

Megbas, 632 

Megasthenes, 273 ff 

Megha^arpa, 548 

Mekai-linbashtha, 256 a 

Menander, 381 ff, 423 f, 445 

Meridarch, 319, 512 

Wevaki, Manakes, Mevaces, 435 f 

Mihirakula, 588, 695 f, 629, 634 

Milmda, see Menander 

Min, 437, 621 

Minnjgara, 435, 453, 485, 621 
Mitanni, 139 n 

Mithradates, Mithridates, 425 
Milhi, 54 ’ 

Mjthila, 53, 118 
Mitrae, 391, 400 ff, 433 
Mjtia coins, 390 ff 
Mi trader, 589 
Modo-galingae, 94 
Modubae, 94 
Moga, 437 

-rokhali^a or Mofchalinam, 604 a 
629 

Moll, 96 
Molini, 74 

Mophig, Ambbi, 2iB 
^ou-Jo, fl an*pu-lii p see Malasthana-pura 

MoosopalJe, 637 

Mpgadbara, 203 
Mnga^ikbayana, 528 

Mr i ge4 a . varrtian 5Q4 n 

^ friba » Mfiyipa, 94 

Mucbuknt^a, m n 

Madgala, 71 n 
Mujayats, GO 

Mukhaa, sea Maukhari 

Mulsh*, 143 491 


Mulastfa&na-pura, 619 
Muluda, 525 
Mimda (king), 218 
Magdas (class of spies), 291 
Muriya ksla, 373 b 
Muru^a, 401, 430, 546 f 
Mushika, 94, 258 a, 330 
Musdtanagara, 419 
Matibaa, 94 
Muslim, 330 


N 


Nabataeans, 505 a 
Nabbaka, 309 
Nabhapamfci, 309 
Naclma-ki-talai, 541 

Niga, 145, 413, 468, 480 f, 500 a, 535 f, 
555 

Nagabbatta, 480 
Naga Dasaka, 216, 218 
Nagadattu, 534 

N&gala Viyobalaka, Nagara-Tyavaharika, 
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373 


fnl AM "in (he PiEa Fntihlri ■ g* they nra tt Jj 0 round j n P^km 
fEp, Ind + 1. £17) and BengnL 

* For MtiEnct- between the Hades and India, ace Jndfa 

i947 P i»dj. 

123 f Satrapy of Hiioa was formed befiora 613 B T C. r OhniWd, 
Hiitont t*f ihi Ptman Rmpirt, p, MS, 3omo echelsri bilkiJ 
Ibiib the ranqu^t of prttMd^f Sqjl^'a *x plural j®n of the 
Tndni —India ^nffgua, p *1U). 

Gi offer ‘m&j 1 add 4 at firs*\ 

^ Jh*ra is no rejuon to boHem that the ladiia uErapy of Darana 
refen to Pin d or to noma iroill territory to the vrttl of tbs Indui. 
7 he iccount of IlfroiJoini TIT, (N 09 hcs« to that it 

Lv^bniffld tfl it Hilda hr-ytidd tbe He** Jut Ur ai Elae river Farasrai[ 
which Hawed put the Marudhanv&n in (he day a of the Mnhii. 
6hdr«ta ( m 2$ta 1 ante; c/ rp ‘d«»ft bottoad fcbn Brn^p AtfM, p. 1C) 
mod lLojIIj dimpreared In %h* wnde of filjipatini, u g M u 
ward of India IE** a tract whfa-h U entirely rand s „. thn Tnil^n^ 
iweif nearest in lhe eut, and the riding of the Pan. TVyand 
l&fje the wb-ole country lp deaert an aetwant of thg mnjL** The 
EtaKi^ydunu* the QnorlarianSp the Dtdir® and the AparyU*, 
eoujimaEid the aeranLEi aitrapy and (be Indiana the twentieth 
fHered. m. S1-B41. 

Tba ooicpJetioD of Nilnia ii doobtod by T*m Lltorandtr fJte £ rfa( 

FT, 939), 

The ran fluenee of ihe lodcra and the AfeesEne* wee Axed u tbe 
bonddiiry of the Upper and Lower ladni aatrapira. 

Nifcaia and Bankephala »tood po* on each aide of the J he tom. 
Tim thinks lAUiandtr fAa Gnat, Soured and ftmdi**, p . 

!ha( fBonfcephato tEood an the aait bank of (be Jhaitun *&d Ntkaia 
m the weal bank [ibid p. 239 L 

After hie (BandracgtiniV Tfctnry h« forfeited k by hie tyranny, all 
title to l bo da me of a liberator, for ha oppressed with lerritcdp tbs 
TEry people whom be had emancipated from fan IRQ thraldom 
Jualiw). The tyranny of the tf«l|lnifffpiB is known to Indian 
literature. Hut tlw core reipn him self ia noted for hb fnitlca to 
earJy Maury a timea. 

IS Dr- O. G. Riychandhnri draws m y atknUcm to an Anmaie 
intcripEica cf Deirlnanipiys foqnd at Laghmin UocianL Lanipika, 
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301-2 
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854 n 

m is 

m w 

MS 

m ir 


1:22 


m In 2 

424 


WQA8> Vel Xm.pt, L 1^9 t SiM). ThJiiwiW the Oi*el 
evidence about the ineltiikn ol h'ihui and 111 BiLpflhboutbtal 
within thn iloiiiiuionn of I tin early Maarjll. 

Per Eha date of chfr ArthaJAttra t ^ ilia Rayihiudbsiri, she 
History ilruV Cti iHure a/ fA# India rt P^^piV, Vol. Tl, id. bj H- C. 
Majumdar, pp, 2B5*fl7, 

Ifor tl«ci dslod A^Vi, sc» Iffrfprj dritf rudtlff ?/ 

Indian P/Opta f Vj-.i 1 . II. 9M? for the of R^errnftnt. dcC* 
GrfinteJja (HIM] I03il For tbs vr e w* gf FiHi. -.-.nt, Sf anutf 

d*4 binder Trijfirnhflj, Vo], I, pp.. l 3l3-t r J. HlUofal prefer# tba Jsiinn 
date 813 JkC, far the -ie«»!Ul of Chasdragcipt'K i^DOfiog EOI 
only the evjderc* of tbe CcyLopeia Chronic let tm I linn lb# fatt 
ihil thifJitiim fri-nc^i mftr t« ibe cumnnQ^cmHit nf MtUrti nil# 
in AtahlIp ant in M^e 11]4 er ihi^ TbiJiu V*l|^, Pfif the dib; o f 
tfig&v. i#fl a Tso^Catt . A Hitt&fn of thf ftreeJfc World, 391 IT. 

Far the Ahka chakra^ Iff* XV U91M9), pp. ITRfL 

Gf. SbnbUp XV\ L 27— * Wm bMiou laqnilnted with th# taitern 
P#rta pi India cn thu lido of the hivpiDit and wbmle#rr par*" 
b#aido which haye been deaeribed bj thei* wh rfc after 
Admired be rami thr* HjpinU to Ihc Gunge* and PiilibathiV* 

Idd after Selmku '*T%m Antloch^-3ophiigfts-Gin alliiM* rnir 
iiig b#T? b«n directed 5 join if Ibt Imperial \\iwr*l* of 
Pft^lipal rn 1 '. Greek ihtrijm# may bn played * part in lb* 
dbLELtejrritmn of tba empire be ten the Greek raids* m 

A Sun^ari-jii f Agirl'a ?) )B knoftrt from r#ftiiu mine found »t 
KanlAabi IV.j.lO* Hit fdonlilr lip"T](ifrrrar, oncartate. 

For Coin# af ApdMnfo* and Menander In Oafni. arr- $ac T HfFOib. 

I, i K pp. 1C 17: AW Cir. I BN8 flOSO) 90T- 

A Jitr ' * Rt rato V mdti Ebe following : "tfaltTnan iGrerlr Goin§ 

®J) raleri to a Targ# gold coin which Eokiitfdei #tmck fo m^rk 
hit triumph ow Zhmrtribi. Eomn db-i Ingush b*tw*m a BicHan 
ind an Indo Bactriin IIoliooEaa (JRKii IftSO. Sll-IU Tlta p 
dopILoit'on of the fodann Halkel## ra^ntxai oogont (irnaf. 

Wbiubead fn JaOR p 218 . I brow 1 dernbt on lb# coniecl orc 

tbit A^Htbc-klea wa# lb# ifiptbr ■ ad cel the tci/f of ftrite L In 
that caic Uie Hwotj of ber marriage wjth Mnnapder squires more 
wndMEng proof tbein that adduced bj flapsoa ag wi TW 

Tim, Grt§ki w -wond edit EOT, 527 n. Deb'finds mural crown l 
Ji Beoerja ^aArAfi. 

The from Yono ii aim found in Ihe Pott’ A fob a a period fcf. *he 
Bcaaagw mArr]p:ioQ 0 f Heliodnrw). Drrabl* were riiaed bj Tam 
Gr&eU in Bad rro ami froIie p ad + 5fW, 


Page 

427 

431 

439 

444 

445 

458 

469 

540* 627 
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Line 

Tahia H apparently differecfe from the “Bah®* 1 of the classical 
writers which, says Macgovern, lay far to the west. According 
to Trogas the Asian! were the lords of the Tochari iReges Thocaro * 
rum Asiani, JAOS, 61. S46ff; 65 1 Tiff). 

For the Scythian Period , see now a monograph by Johanna 
Engelberts ron Lohuizen de Leeuw* 

Leeuw suggests that the era of the old Saba inscriptions began 
from the Yne-cbi conquest of Bactria c 129 B,C, 

The Cbarsadda Inscriptions of the year 303 refers to a gramasva- 
min and satrap (of Chukhsa?) named Avakhajhada (Konow, Acta 
Orientalia XI, p. 108ff)* 

fn4 Add at the end 11 Also Whitehead, Numismatic Chronicle , 194l t 
pp, 19-104. Apacharaja of the Bajaor inscription ia taken by some 
to mean ‘ruler of the West’, 

The periods of Yae-shi migration have been discussed by several 
scholars. The first period of march from Kanshn to the Upper 
Li, c* 172-161 B.C, Second stage from the Upper Li to the 0*us 
between 133-1-29 B.C* The third period began with the conquest 
of Bactria ( c . T39 B*C.J Leenw, The Scythian Period f pp, 31-33, 
T2 Bachhofer, JAOS, 61, 242* 

Becently Dr, D, C* Sircar has come across evidence in the 
Snma^dala (Orissa) inscription which indicates that in 569 one 
Pritbm-Yigraba held Kalinga apparency as a Gupta vassal* Of 
I HQ, XXVI, March, 1950* 

11 Add after 476-7 11 together with th# Benares Stone Pillar ins* of 159 
(-A.D. 478-79)" noted by Br. D. C, Sircar (A.S.B. 64248)* 
(JKASB, 1949, 5fi). 
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OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 

I.—Political History of Ancient India 
From the Accession or Parikshit to the Extinction of 
the Gupta Dynasty 

.Published by the Calcutta University 

Opinions on the earlier editions and an Part I 

The Hindubthan KbvSbw«—I t in learned and. Iuijiluuli* and is & 
iwaonfeific Ratine based on the uh$ of research into Lie records md 
materials of ancient Indian but-oty, of which it is tt sound and an 
iicanrai*- digest, interestingly put together. It about the best 
tiist-book of the subject it deals with* 

Dr, L* D* Barnett. London.— The author treats bin materials 
with a certain degree of originality, but at Lbe same time he preserves 
throughout n well-balanced judgment and never sacrifices critical 
caution fo \h^ passion far novel theories.........This interesting hook 

■ *,. T .... shewn judgment, ingenuity, Hiid le:iraing. And not the least 

the author a merit* in thiiL he can write plain English. 

Dp b F. W* Thomas.—I have jmsfiti-ill bv n closer acquaintance 
with your Political Ifistory and other writing*, which are really models 
Qt sound judgment combined with full knowledge. 

Professor Huiitsch, Halle p Gerenaity.—Your valuable work 

-is the outcome of extensive researches and throws much light on 

darkest and most debated periods of Indian history. You have 
sumeeded in building up an intelligible account from the stray and 
imperf^L materials w hich are available to the historian of those times. 

Professor Jolly, Wnrfhurg, Germany,—Vcur splendid volume 
«...Whci fin enormous mass of evidence has been collected and 
iisousstd in this work, an important feature of which is the quota¬ 
tion of rl it - original tests along with their translation which makes it 
uiiKy ^ f^ontrol Ibe conclusions arrived at. The ancient geography, 
not less than the ancient history of India, has been greatly furthered 
by your researches and much new light ho* boon thrown on some of 
the. moHL vexed problems of Jmliau Archaeology and Chronology, 
The indites are very copious and the study of your work is greatly 
facilitated by them. 

Professor Pclllnt, Paris,—t* nm\ da I auteur e&t gamut du 
^fttieux du travail. 

Professor Jarl Charpon frier, Upaala, Sweden-—Professor 

ChnudhtiTT belongs to a tret of young Hind it scholars who, com- 
billing the tmJitfennl education uf a Pandit with a thorough training 
in English, German or French Universities have lately heeu carrying 
iM deep and fruitful researches in tin- various domain* uf Indian lure 

Even the student, who on cE^euflaJ points does diHer widely 
< r ^m thi' opinions ex preyed by Professor liny Chaudhury, mu«t will- 
JUgly rerotpme his high merits a* a scholar. 

Professor A. Bcbepatleffi Ufa. Russia.—For our study nf the 
history of the Ancient Age ymir Political History of Ancient India is 
Of Tory great Imparlance (tram, from original). 

6&-1 m b 
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£S@£S •■*■*§* “"S'®?It 

t»0 ii.c. is not impossible ""iteT °\ ^ Uu . tllJnflJ tnuauicLioai Wore 
uuciiorilieK +i?jj 1 / ^ , 1!lH laid under contribution tbo usual 

he STM^*- «id JiiiBu ta^-though 

pp 0 and t-^T " ^ ““ uh upon tiie loomed iJ, 

rftdeL- l n d' iri lii - mas3 at ™«"i“ ^ been collated, and the 

“«*¥ -d -bK and SS Specis 

useful Profcsiur Itev Chawtl” ^. lw,Htlt>, J“ frnni ordinal tetris an 

il. a, Uiev S D «niS htWT I'S^* 1 J?«itepl 

Kwfdrtcsl TmeUfa* bjfl Ajtc^we indiait 

identifiable with the VeS? ,> ? by ^ ““»* W- »nd us 

rulers to the JjinnU u f t hr! t ^‘'"{f® 11 * 1 thi: E Teat Jnoafat” he 

have buna thronged with *f xls ’ whosa court is said tv 

king Jarutk* thJ«I™L* 6 5* aa ^" 1 ' ”** uol Ui the Uaditumul drat 

datiuhfl tsIrfldhviiTji^ 0 Tk 1 . 01 * 5 " 011,1 1 * ^0 liuukfivaneU, nr Lu 

(iuoHihJiVn fi jjs'ri" P * '"* ™r utc _d father of Situ, ^vuehnauiziuj,' 

indiutsa, it umi t^nt,., Wlt p -^^“yniia and the Buddha, he 

Juoaku^ in Jhe setfontl? lur u 1° ^ J, ‘ ,l ‘ nlll > uut ^ lf « ' "great 
to ahv punitive r. ( jT, 1 ,i n ceu »ry B.C, though he wisely avoids earning 
Out that if the 0,1 Ut> to these debatable da ten. and points 

k...to aJJfu2f?2L ol < J** *■“*!» »« «opwt » «M 

established that t> x, ' * UC . cen ^ Unes &lf hcr I± it could he 

ninth oontuir or the'end ^l- 01 nt iba lw B inn * r, B oi tlm 

tile approximate vhr-.nrjJ^ lbfl heratLi, this would help to corroborate 
ulrio Uj thr- MV „ 1 1 bj V il r. Pargat^r^ ii&viiuir retjard 

Adhisiznnjrrfon. hut unta’'Lff '\T U - il , Ba/hadratlia and 

“lost scholars will umh-inJv * GOavincjng evidence is discovered 
tlint uothine uijprojichlnr* 1* IIJ , lbe vurdiafc of Viucunt Smith 

anterior to about 650 °' c ^ ,Cirut> ' a SJ r is jot avuilahlL- ior periods 

of Indian hiato™^ l ia tbups bo familiar to students 

manner, white iwveril h ^ t ’^ U lli « imah find scholarly 

qeSor^ n ^rS' ,t ‘ f^-oo S have berm made un 
Ott pp. 7 a- 7 S rftttouft .11 * Oi those may be cited hb exuinptes. 

?&m tradition 

M uJmtualiopnd buy a (no) H. P „ ib “ T,ew tM«ded by 

nielli of the AJaurvnn 1 ' thllL the ultimate disiueuib^r- 

ffrulimatuu, is ^toubi/miiw to . n . fetetinn P^tnoSed by the 
have operated, uml PmfuaBca-'^l^m other causes IMJ* 

bll G er o« more than -or B „ c h H .V h “ udbl, f l ,'^anbtcdlj lays 

iurutiwi -nu_ __ - n t HtubmnniLitij inHuanoes ■■{iimot hv 

uf hr>]dinLT th rtf t'i_ 1 ..si . 1 ...,. 



muafc be placed it* "Sj"fi*?* 0 of lhtt ^I'ltavAhuOtt 

conaideratmo. ttla mi osntury R.t;. ( douerve candid 

of Itevug l ipt Ai m ^ 0 e ^f 0 J ( J u * a » to file identity 

1 p Cf . . 111 Uo lM «'Pf«ns of Harfflvardhtino. 

«“«. u» JbORS., m^” 1 ,J '“ H|tt i«wtp« iu*cnpti«i ref.'j-enM to the i^vafu 
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several writer* Im va attempted fn frame the history of the luEer Guptas 
r, f Eastern Mfiinvn find Bjbiir and the Mnukhariy of Kmiuuj. Thp 
fhtfHod proeents many difficulties, which art? not likely to bo ^solved 
until further evidence reveals iteelf. Having regard to the 

conditions of the times tuid the hitler Enmity of the MaukhariB, who 
were then very powerful, it HEetiw unlikely thnL the B uathit n verm ati 
men lion ed in the A |il lull tnl (flic) in Ren pi ion nf Xdity 3 semi ns having 
h-T-eii dtifeuLe«I by MdiFL^neguptLi of K. Maluva, could have been 
the king nf Krimnrupnj as the author states. Flint's suggestion that 
hr ivthe Muukimri king o| that name, 1 whom we know to have 
been e<Hitefn|juranec3iDi with Mahfircnagupta, seems more probable. 

Not the len?t valuable part of the contents of this volume are 
tli. ■ numerous enmmerits on the geographical information supplied In 
tin’ rvconk quoted; and ir k a runHer of regret that of the five maps 
entered in the table of Contents fp, atvib only one, viz., that of 
<B Bhnrnliiv»rtlsa ,p appears in the volume before ns. As regards this 
ttiiq* we nte not told wind specific period, if uuy. It refers to. In nny 
caae, the pOBlliuim uM^uvd Lea I he Nk adits. S, Ko>al&> Kumboja, stid 
I be Eikftci mountains ^em to null for some explanation, On the 
other hand, Hie geagrupbical Information given in f lie text is exits naive, 
and often Ruggeative* ncirl it indicator that much at knit ion 3 ms been 
devoted in this im portent auxiliary to undent Indian historical 
reecpirch. The indexes, both hibHognipkieuI suid genera], have been 
very well prepared 

Professor A fc Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh,—T have read through 
the work and find it to contain much that is valuable. The author 
hm arrived ui dearly cut opinion* on many of she chief difficulties in 
the history uf vurlv India; he has formulated them effectively, and as 
a result, even when they do nut commend themselves as final aolU' 
tinm they will servo to promote the dfecuSfctan and lo fadKtate further 
fruitful tv Hvarcb. Hp otecrv*' » d m sense of proportion and b well 
read Sn the literature. Tin- work accordingly may justly ho deemed a 
valuable contribution to the subject-matter of which it treats 
Professor Wllh Geiger, Munchen-Neublberg, Germany,—T highly 
appreciate Mr. Bay CbnudhurTs work ns a moat happy combination of 
Bound Fcieutlfic method nud unorrnOUP knowledge of both Urahmfinical 
and m on-Brahman bat lEEvmtLire, The work h written In lucid style 
in spite of its intricate subject and affords n maw of valuable evidence* 
throwing much light on I bo whole furled of Indian History dealt In it. 

J <i. with special jjIp-i • I satisfaction fhat wr- now im- enabled 
by the author'd penetrating rasearnheK lo shirt in Indian ehmnoln-ny 
from the Pth i tv- tend of the 6th or Jflh century E.P, 

Professor JacVunn, Columbia Bnlv«"slty, New York.—T can 
the scholarly research which you have put into the volume, and am 
glad to bnvo such a work for future reference in my MsEnricfll studies. 

PreFnssor Louis de la Yallee Poussin, Brussels, Belgium.—I 
bfdtew slant the kvsk in well deigned and Inis the twofold merit of 
collecting e vast amount (and in some chapters, au exhaustive one) 
of references, and of giving a clear and reasonable ex/Kj^f of the main 

t 3* >f*ulchsr| king of that tijunn id knavm fTT, C, H. C.}, 
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line of this history. I agree with the author on several controverted 
points of chronology. 

Mrs, C. A. f; Rhys Davids.—Dr. Chaudhuri has made debtors 
of us all. 

S. M. Edwardes (The Indian Antiquary, July, 1927, p, 140).— 

Professor Rayehaudhuri’s boot forms a solid contribution to the dis¬ 
cussion of the various problems implicit in the early history of India. 

Professor E. J. Rapson, Cambridge— My best thanks for the 
kind present of a copy of the “Political History of Ancient India,” 

w ic am very glad to possess and which I shall find most useful 
for reference. 

contribution** St6n K ° n0W ’ Norwa y — The book is a very useful 

Dr. Y, S. Sukthankar.— T have to refer to it very often, both for 
corroboration of histoncal facts of tbe epic and for geographical 

and excell{mt ma ? n deluded in the volume. Tt has 
.e a wavs a matier of great gratification to me that you have adopted 

r ! r ' erenC0 f° the Ratnvabanas and at last given them. 

.. f n ar ., IS ^ 0 Ty ^ndia the appellation by which they call 
by th? 6 hde p Ta " ^ ^ an acce Pt ^be doubtful description of them given 

r a - Pr °T fe f W Nilakanta Sastri.— Your excellent Ancient History of 

d ’ 9 <HfJ«„ Ve ir b tu n U T Sm t5 ifc °° V eTy conceivable occasion. 

‘•■p it i tt- Pob " ^ a ^ ore - I hav e immensely liked your hook 
Political History of Ancient India.” 

C. S. Srinivasachari, South India— Our author rightly holds the 
a lance between the views of Porgiter which would give excessive 
value to Kshatnya tradition whose date allowed of manipulation to 
seiwe dynastic ends and the value of Vedi c tradition whose two strong 
points areitspnontv of date and freedom from textual corruption. 

W. Charles de Silva. Colombo—I have thp ^tost pleasure to 
express my high appreciation of your very valuable and learned article 
(Tart 1 of the Political History). 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins —It i R n fine aurury for Tnclmn 
j n rL W ^ PT1 scholars first rrmk take seriously in 

hmd the great problem of nut angling the web of Titian history. To 
flits work your hook is a valuable contribution. 

Professor H. Jacabl, Bonn, A ery RijETg es t ( | V p nncl contains some 
important details. 

- . P ™ fes j °J P ’ Schrader— T have read the book with increasing • 

v. ?.? . r ^ hesitate to sav thnfc it contains a great many details 

- i P f °lv d hv ,oter historians. The' portion I enjoyed 

most is that on the sixteen TVfnhajanapadfca. ' 

TT. The Early History of the Vaishnava Sect 

Published by the Calcutta University 

You/iSST E; Wash6urn H °P klns - Yale University, America— 

Your bonk has given me great satisfaction. T am particularly 

history ^ °, f th5s ^ ™ the maim of roligimis 

character' from your able ° f ftlrfber ° OIltribuHon3 of this 
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Pruftisspr A. BttniGd&lcfe Kalth r Edinburgh University.—While I 
do nut taincur in your view as to the origins! character of Krspa. I 
rrimgni&n fhs cure with which you have investigated tho issue, nfid 
value highly the elaborate collation, of the nv i deuce which your work 
cunLuina, and which wail render it of much service to all students 
of this doubtless insoluble problem. The (stress laid on the epigraph to 
evidence and the full uba made of it h of special value, while in many 

details your opinion^ are of interest and value* ua in the cane of the 

date oi P^nini.*.- 

Sir Ccn-rgc Oriereon*—Very ilVerr-.Hnc and informing 
The book is full of mntfor which i* of great importance for the history 
of religion in Tndia Jind will form n valued addition to niy collection 
of books on the subject 

F. E. Farglter. Oxford. — I . with you hi dir.nnrdme various 
theories* hut T don't think Kr*mi Bevokfptitra is the famous Knfem. 
and it FfPPinR In me vour exposition can atand fm-t as well without the 
identification aw with it. Your book will help to iduddFito I he whole 

matter, but are you sure that the cult does not owe rothfi thing to 

Christianity ? 

Professor F* Otto Schrader, Kid* Germanv-—T perfectly err. 

With your opinion that ChaudosVn pnapuigH oo ’Kf&Gn ftevaklputra end 
hla teaching is to he considered as tlia first historical record of 
Rhiigavatism, There ware, of course many Krynas, hut to conjecture 
that more then rmi* waa also a DrvftkipulTni is to my mind nit un¬ 
scientific hrildn-" 1 ^ which is the jV-tttirtl In an the ta:m:hlne> men¬ 
tioned in that an yrui show, perfectly agnee with those, c tf r * 

of the Bhaga'fed-gJtfi end the Ilk, quoted with the fammi* aftwit: Ultf 


Professor Gflrhc. Tu bln (Jen, Germany.—T have read ymir 
ii?ith fh,’ jjrcntesf interest and iHirfratly nnw with you in the tnafn 
-points, as to the personality of Kmiu and the development of 
Bhapiv.itiara-.. You havo hrouyM tnpeth er much impin'riant mafe- 
Vinl mid ulucittnted the dark early history of fihSpivstisin as for as 

pn§3i (jilti 

ThO Times LUaracv SutmTenient. Mnv 12. 19111.— 1 Die lector. ? 

of Afr TTernnhiiiidni Hav ftinudhuri un the early his ton- of fhe 
Vais' IT,™ Sect r-'iul almost ns wmiM a Bampton Wtura on the 
“TTwtftrmol Christ” N. ., rbrisHmi airdicnn TVv nr* an aMempf to 
■IWnlniifk the authentic figure of If' ‘hi ,m from fli" mn-’s of IPnrimic 
lerrsird and (rtidltfen. from the wild conjeehimR and mkt nkan 

if TenBonofT. theories wl,irb on mound hfs n" n >e. The worship of 
Krishna i* not a niipierstilimi? idolatrv; if r. the sTpressIon of the 
Bhokti, the deviUi-Mial faith of an ■■ llMtiud pwp 1 ^ anA mim 7 
missionaries ill .pqui!'fed for dentine willt a dimly understood rr**d 
would do well (o study this lift!* 1 volimii'-....,. 

Journal ItitatiOiJe. Jannflrv-Mareh. 1923, Purls.—Dsns 1* 
domnine Fiistonnue. sienfiTom im travail plain dc merit* do M\ 
TTsmelinndm Her rhmidlmri. Ifitfrrrfll* far IJ r-‘ SfwJw of tht s Farltt 
Tlittnrti cf it.--' Vnithtwrn Yret fDr .Tides BI'm-Ii of Paris). 

Dr. JqTm Bloch. PlHj.—M- Guru Sytvain L'-vi who h-r- roma 
back from his travels, told mo atei of hk ostpom for that book. 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain. _The 

scope of this small book is rightly expressed in its title. The author 
who is Lecturer in History in the Calcutta University, has collected 
and discussed statements, references, and allusions ‘from the earlv 
literature to throw light on the position and life of Krsna and the 
growth of Bhagavatism. He deals with the various theories that have 
been put forward, and with good reasons discredits the views that 
Krspa \ d sudeva was a solar deity or a tribal god or a vegetation deitv. 
He is right in treating Krsna Vasudeva as one person, theVrsni chief, 
but he unnecessarily identifies him with Krsna DevakipuVa the 

Par° iter) mGntl ° Ded “* ^ Chr,ndt '^ a Vpamshitf. . . (F, E. 

The Bombay Ghronicle, June 19, 1921— Mr. Hemehandra 

Rayehaudhury of the Calcutta Umversity has collected much valuable 
nia enn rorn which he has succeeded in tracing the origin and growth 
of the \aishnava creed. The Historicity of Srikrishnn—or as the 
author calls him, Krishna Vasudeva, is also handled with remarkable 
clearness*. . .. 

A. Govindacharya Svamin. —[ pay vou a most deserved compli¬ 
ment upon your acquaintance with the Azhvars and Sri Vaishnavism 
ot southern India as evidenced in your learned book the Early History 
of the Vaishnava Sect. 


III. Studies in Indian Antiquities 

Demy 8vo. Pp. xvi, 211 
Published by the Calcutta University 

Professor E. J. Rapson, Cambridge. —Dr. Raycliaudhuri’s essays 
on Indian History and Antiquities are always well-informed, thoughtful 
and suggestive, o 

. J - _I homas 6L R. A- S„ October, 1933, p. 923).— The study 
which Dr. Baychaudhuri has already devoted to ancient Indian history 
is well known. In the present book he discusses some of the geogra¬ 
phical problems which still face the historians, as well as Yedic, epic, 
and specially historical questions***...He has shown that Indian histori¬ 
cal scholarship is proceeding on sound lines of its own and achieving 
independent results, 

t Gangoly.—Permit me to thank vou for your valuable gift 

of Studies in Indian Antiquities in which I have read with great profit 
your article: Vanga Kon Hes ? It is an excellent contribution to our 
knowledge of the little known phase of old Bengal, You do not try 
o prove too much, yet you have given very much based on solid data, 
t is a pity many scholars do not know of this article—buried in a 
senes of Essays in English, 


Opinions on some of the Papers incorporated 
in the Volume. 

rJ r * ^ 6tt ^ They are Ter Y interesfcin g and eriticallv sound, 
or. Keith,— They are all very interesting, and I am glad to note 
the very useful information elicited as to Bhoja 
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Professor JCr* Sten Konow, Kalstiania, Norway*— They are 
written in a thoroughly scholar-like way, and more especially it seems 
to me that your paper about the Laksmana Sena era deserves very 
careful attention. 

Professor PL Jacobi.—The verification of the Bhagavata credo 
in the Besnagar inscription is a find on which you may be congratulated. 

Professor Schrader, Kiel, Germany.—The Antiquity of the Rig 
Veda is a sober and useful little piece of research work with which, 
on the whole, I fully agree * If we follow Jacobi and Tilak w T e create a 
gap (which we cannot bridge over) between the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas, for the latter axe certainly not far removed from early 
Buddhism. On the other hand, if Hextel were right, the Bg Veda 
w T ouid immediately precede Buddhism, and there would be no room 
at all for Brahmanas and Upatiisads. 

Your important paper on the inter-relation of the two epics: l 1 he 
opinion held by Macdonell, Win t emit z, and others, viz., that the 
heroes of the Mahabkarata are unknown to the Bauiayapa, seems, 
indeed, to be untenable.* ....Again, 1 find it difficult, as you do, to 
distinguish between a Papdava story and a Kuru-Bharat a Epic. 

Professor Jari Charpentier.— The identification ot some words 
in this very important document (the Besnagar Inscription) with a 
passage in the Mahabkaraia seems to be a most happy find. 

Professor E, W ash burn Hopkins. — lb is certainly a remarkable 
resemblance which you have established and I should be inclined to 
agree w T ith your conclusion. 

IV. An Advanced History of India 

Opinion on the hook and particularly on the chapters contributed 
* by the author of the Political History of Ancient India 

Professor Louis TIbngu, Paris.—O hst un ouvrage tout-a-f&it 
remarquable, destine a mou avis k remplacer pour ies etudiants 
avancOs le Vincent Smith (et autres) un peu vieiliis, Votre expose 
esfc trbs clair, sabre, prudent, eloigue de fcoute kypotkese inutile. 

Journal of the Iioyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Parts 1 and 2, Pp. 103HO£. L. I), Barnett. 

An Advanced History of India.— By li. 0. Mujumdar, H. C- 
liayckaudburi, Kalikinkar Datta, Second edition, pp. ix, i, ,1061; 10 
maps. London: MacmiJlan and Go., 1948. 

One of the most hopeful features iu the mental life of modern 
India is its thirst for history, Behoofs, Colleges and Universities pursue 
this study with vigour. The favours of Clio are not easy to win: 
she loves to walk especially in the domain ol India's past, though 

darkling w r ays.............But her Indian suitors 

have urged their quest wdth courage and often with notable skill, and 
their labours have borne fruit in a large number of works, many of 
high merit. In this book three distinguished Indian scholars have 
collaborated in order to produce for advanced students an outline of 
their country's history from the earliest ages down to our time, in 
which are summarized the main results of modem studies. In this 
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thej have been on the whole very successful. Their attitude is 
generally lair and reasonable, their narrative lucid and straightforward, 
isaiuraliy specialists, particularly in the realm of ancient Indian annals, 
on which opinions are very often divergent, will find food for criticism 
m some of the views presented ; but our authors may justly claim a 
right to their opinions. 


It must, however, be acknowledged that in at least one respect 
Lhen work shows some lack of proportion. They are Bengalis whose 
studies have been mainly concerned with the history of Northern India ; 
and this has led them to allot a very small space to the annals ol the 
great kingdoms of the South from the decline of the Satavahanas to 
th , & Caluk y as * the Cola,, and their epigoni (pp. 
1(2-180 and 188-190). In some minor matters also there is room tor 
improvement. Thus, the account of administration on p. 71 f. seems 
a little too summary and hardly critical enough ; and the statement 
on p. 81 that another (highway) stretched from Buiugriha in South 
Bihar by way ofbravasti in Oudh to the banks of the Cocavari eou- 
e - ’* ™ th f. Ihghway nm from Sravaati through Bsjagnha 
■ i kioaavari. I he diacritic marking length of vowels is so often 
misp aced that one is Jed to think that the authors would have done 
e ter to nave never used it at ail. To quote a few examples, we find 
TO such as “Kohkun/* “Malabar/' -Peshawar/' 
Mandalay, Kathakaii,” “Ail,” “Allvartii” (for "Ilahvirdi”) 

“Kashmir,” “Wazir,” and both "Qasim” and “Kasim,” with 
other inconsistencies in representing the Arabic gutturals. On p. 71 
we note with sorrow the misspelling “ diarchy on p. 202 f. we regret 
to see Basava presented as “ Vasava,” while on p. 203 Vatsvuyana 
appears as Vatsayana, ” both errors being due to the influence of 
Bengali pronunciation. 2 it is disagreeable also to meet hybrid spellings 
0i a ^mes such as “Hyder ‘Ah” and “Omdut-ul-Umarii. ” * 

In a work of this kind there should have been some recognition 
or Warren Hastings’ enlightened and successful efforts to revive Hindu 
education and law ; absence is to be regretted. 

This book, now in its second edition, will surely be soon reprinted : 
and then, we hope, blemishes will be eliminated. 


Not, it may humbly be pointed out, the facts recorded in some early Buddhiat 
I *** 8 ( c f ' Suita ' N 'P ita aD(i hg trans. by Fausboll, 1881, SBE, x, pt. ii, pp. 167-188. 
•■m which narrate a journey from Patiphana (on the Godavari) to several places 
c udi£j 0 and thence to tha city of Magadha and to Pasanaka cetiya in 


- That the errors in spelling arc not all due to the influence of Bengali pro- 
unmation wilt be apparent from the Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed. 
km* . lme 29 : “ nd tbe . Ground- Work of Indian History by Sen and Bay 
SeVeQt , h edition flW®. P- U2. which gives a brief account of “ Basava 
a" m* * l ° 4or w hich the authors are criticised attention may be 

cZT\/n H n,Ver,al «•**•»» «>/ English Language, edited by Henry 
(sixth impression, 1946) p. 301 where we have the following: “diarchy 

exoianatm^r 61111117 f ° rmed ‘‘ d J' acc hy” is common and should be avoided." The 
p. vL°at ,0n maDy ° l tUe bh?mishe8 wiU bt f »““ d hi the Preface, especially on 
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